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“FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD.” 
A Fragment. | 


Tue history is soon told. It is but one short chapter of 
the long record of the great struggle between might and right, 
truth and error, persecution and freedom, Le 

There are few parts of Continental Europe where even 
recently this warfare has not been waged; and amidst the 
most lovely scenes, the traveller is reminded that all is no’ 
peace and tranquility. 
See that glorious structure, its palatial towers rising high 
up over the slope of the massive rock, and swept at their base 
by the full swell of that resistless torrent. 


Partly a prison, partly a cathedral of the Popes, its walls 
at the same moment stifle the cry of the dungeon captive, and 
echo the chorus of sacred song. From this place, early one 
morning, three emissaries of the Romish Church, bent upon 
important business, like Saul of old, set forth upon a journey. 
One, a high commissioner, rode, the others in voluntary hu- 
mility attended on foot. Their object was secret, and their 
departure unobserved. | 

At the same early hour, a little peasant family, lovers of 
God, and firm in the true faith, knelt together in their humble 
chalet, buried their Bible beneath a favourite tree, and turned 
away in tears from their loved and peaceful home, 


F They were fugitives, and they fled from the power of a 
@ tyrannical Church. They had reason to fear for their very 
lives. Warned, threatened, and fined, they had endured all 
without murmur; and now expatriation is before them. Their 
journey was a distant one, still they bore steadily on, commit- 
ting their way unto the Lord, believing that he would bring 
it to pass. The sun had risen high as they reached the 
stream which separated their native district from the margin 
of another territory, where they had heard that persecution 
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Vili PREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD.” 


had no home. Far away from human ear, though beneath 


the shade of the deep forest bounding the domain of the 
palace itself, they lifted up the voice of praise, and offered 


7 ne for their enemies, whose power they now no longer 


That mountain stream, almost dry in winter, becomes 
swollen in spring, and sweeps along the valley, restless and 
tempestuous, covering the fertile plain, from which it throws 
itself with impetuous force into the mighty Rhone, miles 
beneath. At the present time, however, the waters had been 
daily rising up, the people of the upper valley, whence 
spring those magnificent mountain peaks rising to heaven, had 
sbently raised the alarm, and the whole country round waited 
ane terror the sure and sudden inundation which was to 
follow. 


The same moment revealed two hidden dangers to the 


' ‘weary fugitives. Startled by the approaching sounds of the 


horseman and his guides, the distant boom of an explosion 
announced the rush of the advancing waters. Fleeing from 
their persecutors, who, foiled in their purpose at the chalet, 
had now tracked their victims to the bridge that linked 
together the lands of liberty and tyranny, they rushed to 
their only hope of safety. | Boe | 

_ It was the work of the moment. Putting his wife and 
child before, Pierre was returning to liberate Clement, who 
already was within the power of the Ecclesiastic, urging his 
steed forward on the bridge to secure his coveted prey. 


A command had just been given to seize the heretic, when, 
with an awful bound, those majestic waters leapt up upon the 


fragile structure where the s le w ing 0 d spoke 
with a louder voice. ee 


In the sudden shock, Pierre was thrown from the bridge ; 
but in falling gained a hold. The noble horse, already ad- 
vanced too far for retreat, was impelled forwardinto the boiling 
surge ; the coward priests fled from the scene of destruction, 
and the rescued brother saved a life which once more glad- 
dened in its humble homestead a family of whom our Lord 


_ has said “* Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteous- 


ness’ sake.” 
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VANITY FAIR. 


’ I~ this world of ours great changes are continually taking 
place. Cities once renowned are a heap of ruins, or their 
memory well nigh forgotten, Not so, however, with the town 
of Vanity. It is in as flourishing a condition as 1t was In 
Bunyan’s days, and the Fair which he describes is carried on 
still, Ishould think there are few of my young readers who 
are not acquainted with it, and who have not had many a 
fairing from its stalls. Still, however attractive, it is a dan- 


gerous place; and if you are a follower of Jesus Christ you 


must pass through it hastily, with this prayer as you go— 
« Turn off mine eyes from beho'ding vanity.” 

- It is not only from within that the Christian meets with 
hindrances and temptations, but also from without. We have 
to meet with ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life.” And not unfrequently those who should help 
and urge us forward persuade us to linger, The spirit of 
worldly conformity steals upon us and takes us captive before 
we are aware of our danger. The upholders of Vanity Fair 
assume false names, and employ a variety of artifices to 
recommend their goods. Solicitations to worldly pleasure are 
at first very plausible; you are asked to do something about 
which it seems hardly worth while to stand out, and nothing, 
perhaps, absolutely forbidden, but merely inexpedient; and 
yet it is by these trifling concessions that you are robbed of 
your spiritual warmth, and lose your relish for superior enjoy- 
ents. 

If we venture on debateable ground ; Satan gains advantage 
over us. Ifit is our duty to redeem time, to walk with God, 
to do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, to yield ourselves to 
him and to work out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
then it must be right to avoid those places and companies 
where everything tends to promote a spirit of dissipation, 
to inflame and gratify our corrupt and sinful appetites, and to 
banish serious thoughts and desires from our minds. 

; Many young persons in this day are fearfully endangered 
by their connexion with Vanity Fair. At a distance they felt 
some alarm about it, and expected to be shocked by the gross 
“i ickedness and impiety they should witness there; but they do 
not find it altogether so bad. There are exciting sounds, bril- 


ant firew orks, extraordinary performances, promising specu- - 


aUons, and they see many who have a great name in the reli- 


phos Wore, occupying Various stations there, buying andselling | 


mongst the crowd—and so the unwary pilgrim begins to 
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VANITY FAIR. | 


{ 


fancy that the times are changed, and that the Fair is wond¢t- 
fully improved since the days of Christian and Faithful. But 
tell me, my dear young friends, whether you discover m Y 


of the power of godliness among these worldly professors ? 


Bunyan makes some important observations on the two 
pilgrims he describes. He notices their dress, their speech, 
and their spirit. In all these respects they differed from 
those who were around them. They were not: ashamed to 
confess Christ before men. | ‘eae 

So it is now; there are brave and simple-minded Christians 
whose hearts are right with God, and who liye above the 
frowns and the smiles of men. The voice of the syren has no 
charm for them. All their affections are centred on the 
Saviour, and they can say, with perfect sincerity, ‘‘ My soul 
followeth hard after God.”’ Such individuals may be out- 
wardly blamed, reviled, and persecuted, but by many they 
are secretly approved; and those who have not self-denial 
enough to share their portion here, will still be found joining 
in Balaam’s prayer,—‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” i | 

We are told that in Vanity Fair there were merchants 
from Rome. For some years their stall fell into disrepute, 
and we heard but little of it. Lately, however, their shelves 
have been replenished, and their signboard gilded afresh. 
Many young customers have been drawn to their counter for 
religious tales, crosses, amulets, and sundry articles of vertu 
and sanctity. A new era has commenced, and the young and 
the old are alike infatuated. The delicacy of the waxwork 
and the brilliancy of the scarlet and purple drapery have 
attracted multitudes. Others have been captiyated by spe- 
cious promises of absolution and indulgence, and have thought 
to discover some nearer and easier road to the Celestial City 
than that which Bunyan’s pilgrims travelled. |. | 

Oh, beware, my youthful readers, of the insidious arts, the 
music, and the delusions of mystic Babylon. Do not rely | 
on your own power to withstand her allurements. ‘‘ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’’ Instead 
of going as near as may be to the enchanted ground, ‘* Avaid 
it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.’* Be jealous 
of all novelties in religion, and whatever woulll throw into 
shade the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, Determipe 
with the Apostle, to know nothing but Christ, and Him crn- 
cified ; and when the multitude assail you with Cries of “Lp! | 
here, and lo! there,’”’ at every turn, take up again the mapwf 
your pilgrimage, ‘‘ inquire for the good old way, and wak 
therein, so that you findrest to yoursouls.” Ry 
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THE SWOLLEN RIVER; 


OR, THE PASSAGE OF A SOUL FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


Tux season of summer was silently gliding away, and grace- 
fully yielding up its verdant crown to thousand-tinted autumn, 
when I received an invitation to visit the kind friend and 
pastor of my youthful days, He was living in the beautiful 
village where I had been brought up, in the West of England. 
It was with unmingled pleasure that I found myself once 
more among the familiar scenes of my childhood, and thread- 


‘ing those delightful lanes which led to my old friend’s hos- 


pitable roof. His house was situated on the summit of a 
rising ground, which commandéd a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country; and as for a moment I paused to con- 
template the rich prospect which spread itself before me, the 
neighbourhood seemed so natural and homelike, and such 
youthful emotions swelled within my heart, that I could 
almost have persuaded myself that 1 had never exchanged its 
beautiful quiet and rural fragrance, for the noise and smoke 
of towns and cities. Neither the trees, the houses, nor the 
fields, appeared to have grown older. Peeping through de- 
lightful groves of limes and elms, or standing out boldly in 
the centre of some woodland park, where the rooks made their 
home, were the noble mansions I used to gaze upon with such 
boyish wonder and admiration. The hills towered up as 
grandly as ever, and now in the evening light were crowned 
with a purple glory: from the larch and fir trees which 
decked their sides, there came sailing on the quiet air a 
melody soft and subdued, as of olian harps; the river glided 
through the fields and meadows with its old musical ripple 
over the pebbles, and pursued its winding course to the broad 
and silvery Severn, which rolled in the distance; sheep on 
the hills were bleating, and oxen lowing in the stall, and farm- 
labourers were returning from their work. Nothing was 
wanting to make the picture natural and heart-stirring to 
me, save the presence of him who had made my early days 

ao happy. | | : 
Soon I saw my revered teacher, leaning upon the garden 
gate, in front of the parsonage, watching, with head un- 
covered, the setting sun, which was now most gorgeously 
painting the western sky. With fervent eordiality he wel- 
ty me then dwelling : his hair was white with age, and 
furrowed his thoughtful countenance; still, 
nearly three-score years and ten, he was hale and 
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THE SWOLLEN RIVER. 5 


vigorous ; his eye was undimmed, and Ihis form unbent, and 
he walked with a firm unwavering step. He carried still 
within his bosom a youthful heart, and, like a sun, it shed a 
cheerful light over his declining years... He was a widower, 
and childless ; but, with the calmness of resignation and the 
confidence of faith, he submitted to his lot in uncomplaining | 
meekness, and never doubted that a | Father’ s hand had 
appointed it. 

As may be supposed, we had salina to say to each other, 
not having met for many years. We talked far on into the 
night about the living and the dead, about boys and girls who 
had grown into men and women, about those who had turned 
out well and those who had taken the broad road to destruc- | 
tion, about friends at home and those in foreign lands. 
Many changes had taken place in the neighbourhood since I 
had left it: old people had died, the young had married, and 
gone abroad ; adversity had darkened the dwellings of many 
whom I had once known as rich and affluent, and some of the | 
industrious poor had risen to positions of opulence and in- 
fluence. Great changes do we find in a neighbourhood when — 
we revisit it, after ever so brief an absence; but, in‘ten years, © 
what things occur! In friendly conversations, and pleasant 
ramblings among old familiar haunts, the time passed but too. 
quickly away ; but that which made my visit ever memorable | 
to me, was the remarkable account which my now glorified | 
friend gave me of his own conversion. | : 

We were sitting, one morning, beneath the shade of a wide- | 
spreading yew tree, in the graveyard, and our thoughts | | 
naturally turned to departed friends. | ih 

‘* Very few of those, sir, with whom you begual your life | 
here, now remain to keep you company,’’ I said. iW 

‘‘ Few, indeed,”’ he replied: ‘‘ with the exception of 
and , and two or three others,” mentioning the names of | 
some aged disciples of Christ, ‘‘I haye buried the greater | 

part of the congregation I found when I came here. M any 

of those whom I both baptized and married, have fallen before | . 
. me, and their dust lies sleeping here awaiting the resurrec- | 

tion. There rests a father, who fell in the prime of man- | 

hood; and here slumber the remains of a mother and child, | 
who were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death | 
were not divided. The old and young, the rich and poor, 
are finding a common home at last, my friend, i in this little | 
graveyard.” 

He then, with much emotion, recounted the histories of 
some of those whom he had loved and honoured, and pointed 

out to me their last resting-place. After having told me of a 
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6 SWOLLEN RIVER. 


remarkable conversion that had occurred in the case of one 
whom I had known as one of the most vicious and abandoned 


men in the village, he said: “ But I think my own conver- 


sion to have been more remarkable still: let us stroll yonder 


to the porch, which the sun is now enlivening, for this shade 


does not suit my old bones, and I will tell you how it was — 
that I was brought from darkness unto light.” | 
When seated in the porch, he gave me the following sketch 
of his pilgrimage from death unto life ;—his narrative being 
frequently interrupted by the tears which its recital called 
forth. 
“T was the son of pious parents; and no parents could 


have been kinder or more devoted to my best interests than 


they were. As I think of them, they stand once more before 
me; I forget that I myself buried them: my heart’s affections 
break through the veil of time and sense, and summon back 
again into the living world those who have long, long left it. — 
I see my father, an industrious and a God-fearing man, 
getting his living by the sweat of his brow, yet not neglecting 

is mind, but educating himself in leisure moments, by the 
study of good books, and by conversation with those who 
knew more than himself. He was a conscientious, straight- 
forward, and, withal, tender-hearted man, whose character, 


‘though moving in a very humble sphere, had procured him 


almost universal respect. I see my mother, too, a hard- 
working, frugal housewife, gentle and kind in all her ways, 
ready to sacrifice herself for the good of others, and making 
her home cheerful and sunny by her sweet and loving be- 
haviour. In my childish eyes, she was the embodiment of all 
that was pure and excellent; and even now, the music of her 
voice still rings in my ears, as of a summer’s evening she used 
to sit outside our gee door, telling me a pleasant story, 
knitting, perhaps, the while, a pair of stockings for my father. 
W henever I begin to speak of them, it seems to me as if I 
were a child again,—as if the sainted spirits of my parents had 
not taken wing to the realms of the blessed. 

“ Being the only child, I had the undivided attention of my 
parents: gentle and loving they were by nature, but their 
affection for me was deepened a hundred-fold by the religion 
whieh animated their breasts. They have frequently told me 
with what awe and prayerfulness they regarded my birth ; 
ve | looked upon me as a talent entrusted to their care by 
ots and with earnest purpose they addressed themselves to 

e task of bringing me up in the nurture and admonition of the 


Lerd, They had no higher ambition than that ivi 
good an education as with theiz slender 
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ble, and of seeing me early in life dedicate myself to the ser- 
vice of Christ. They endeavoured to make my childhood a 
very happy, gladsome thing, and especially to make religion 
deeply interesting to my young mind. How well I remember 
the delightful Sabbath shucantas we used to spend together, 
in our quiet little cottage. My father, on these occasions, 
would take down a large pictorial Bible, upon which he set 
great store, and, to my great delight, would recount to me the 
histories which were connected with the pictures. From his 
lips, I first heard of the Garden of Eden, of the Expulsion 
from Paradise, of the great Deluge, and of what never failed 
to interest me, the conflict of the youthful David with the 
giant Goliath. Sometimes, too, he would point me to the 
picture of One who was nailed to a cross, around which cruel 
men were exulting, and then he would tell me something of 
His wondrous story, who died that we might live, always 
concluding his narrative by attempting to impress upon my 
mind the fact that He was alive now, and that He still said, 
‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” I suppose no child ever possessed greater religious 
advantages than I enjoyed; yet, my friend, how shall I tell 
it you ? notwithstanding the favourable circumstances in which 
I was brought up, and the hopeful signs of promise my early 
youth furnished, I was nearly making shipwreck of religion 
altogether.”’ | | 


After a pause of some moments’ length, during which my i 


aged friend was much affected, he continued :—‘‘I trace the 
downward career, which for a long time I pursued—I trace its 
origin to an act of positive disobedience to my dear mother’s 
wishes and admonitions. One Sunday afternoon, when my 
father was absent in a distant part of the country, I very 
- much wished to go out to the village green, not to join in, 

but to witness, the sports of some of my school-fellows. I 
might have been about twelve years of age, and up to this 
time I had never thought of Sabbath-breaking without horror ; 
but during the week I used to be so jeered by my school- 
fellows, for keeping indoors, and, as the saying is, so ‘ dared’ 
to come out, that, taking advantage of my father’s absence, 
I determined to ask leave to go to the green for a short time. 
I well remember the look of sorrow which overshadowed my 
nother’s face as I asked her permission ; she gently chided 
me for wishing to profane God's holy day, and as gently, but 


firmly, denied me the permission I was seeking. I received 4 


her denial sullenly, almost angrily, and refused to open any 
of the Sunday books, which had once afforded me such 


delight. Moodily I looked through the window, and envied _ 
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the freedom of the lads I saw passing to the scene of their 7% 
unhallowed amusements; but as yet, I had no thought of @ 
openly disobeying my mother. She sat in her chair, quietly | 
reading her Bible, and now and then casting a look ofanxiety =m 
towards me; presently she retired to her chamber, and then, @@ 
it first occurred to me that I could go out and show myself to 
my companions, and return without her missing me. I crept 
softly upstairs, however, to see whether my mother wason 
the watch ; she was, indeed, watching unto prayer. She was | 
kneeling down by her bedside, her hands were clasped in 
prayer, and large tears were falling upon them. Oh, how 
pale her cheeks were, and what deep sighs went up to heaven, 
no doubt for me, her disobedient boy! Yet, so bent was I 
bs hs carrying out:my inclination, that even with the picture 
of a praying mother in my view, I quietly undid the door, 
and went off to join my irreligious companions. My approach 
‘was hailed with triumph, and I was soon a willing partici- — 
pator in their follies. eee 

“I remember this as my first act of positive disobedience ; 
and I may well call it the beginning of sorrows. From it I 
begin to date a course of conduct so unfilial, so reckless, so 
irreligious, that even nowI am saddened and oppressed by 
the recollection of it. You may perhaps be surprised, my 
friend, that, with such religious privileges, I should have 
turned out so ill ; but, in the course of a long life’s experi- 
ence, I have frequently noticed that the most hopeful signs of 
promise are illusory, until a radical change of heart has 

_ taken place in him who is the subject of them. Like the 
blossoms of early spring, they are nipped and withered by 
the cold heart of unbelief, which reigns paramount within. 
When exposed to the slightest temptation, many of those who 
im their youth-time promise fair speedily fall, because they 
lack that strength of character and power to resist evil which 
true religion ip the heart always gives to its possessor. This 
true religion, notwithstanding some interest in much that 
appertained to it, I was not really possessed of; and so I sank 
in the very first trial between duty and inclination. _ 

_“* Of course, when my father became acquainted with my 
disobedience, he was deeply hurt. I remember well his try- 
ing to show me that I had not only grieved my mother, but 
that my conduct had grieved the Spirit of God ; and, in the 


~ 


giveness for the offence I had committed. He did not puni 
me, but wept tears of sorrow over me. Alas! ara t 
was, I remained unmoved even by his tears. 

I was sensible at the time of something within me that 
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was proof against a father’s sorrow, and a mother’s gentle 


pleadings; there was a hardness of heart within me which 
mere human power, however severely or tenderly exercised, 
could not subdue. A gulf, which, as I grew older, widened 
and deepened, now sprung up between my parents ahd ws fa 
self. I lived in the same Bia with them, I knelt in family 


ean with them, and generally accompanied them to the 


use of God on the Sabbath; yet their thoughts were not 
my thoughts, nor had their pleasures any further charm for 
me. It was my delight, on the slightest excuse, to escape 


from the society of those who, I verily believe, would have 


iven their lives to have seen me happy and religious. I 


i 
had formed the acquaintance of a number of ungodly young © 


men, and in theircompany was I always found when a favour- 


able opportunity presented itself. At last I threw off the 


show of obedience, and determined to be my own master, 
and to follow the bent of my own inclinations. I sodn be- 
came, as regards wickedness, a second Bunyan, and was 


known throughout the village as a ringleader in every, kind 


of iniquity. I haye seen my father’s head bend in shame 
when he heard my name mentioned. I saw my mother 
visibly growing old with anxiety, and yet I carednot. Iwas 
foremost in every kind of mischief. If there was to be a 
party of pleasure on the Lord's day, it could not be complete 


without me; if there was to be a brawl at a fair, I must be 


the main mover in it. In a word, I, who had possessed such 


religious advantages, was so bad that even those who were 


thoroughly irreligious were sometimes shocked at my pro- 
fanity. This is a true description, my friend, of what I was 
when about eighteen years old. Thus was I walking in the 
broad road to destruction, treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath, when God, in mercy, interposed, and snatched 
me as a brand from the burning. . 

‘* One Sunday evening I had engaged to go to the house 
of one of my so-called friends, to meet several of my evil 
companions. It was in the month of January, The weather 
all day had been very stormy, and a cold sleet was falling as 
I prepared to set out. My parents had long ceased to re- 


monstrate with me upon my vicious courses ; but this even- 


ing my mother, with tears in her eyes, besought me to remain 
at home, and, standing against the door, oppdsed my egress, 


_ Her face was wasted with grief and care, and, as she looked 


up in my face with a piteous glance, she seemjed more like a 
ghost than a mortal = . ‘Don’t go outi to-night,’ she 
said. God forgive me! 1 pushed her rudely aside, Go I 


would, I said. ‘ Then I will go and spend oP time of your 
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absence in prayer to God for you,’ she meekly replied. Oh! 


what a heart I must have possessed to spurn that picture of 


suffering and of anguish! but at that time, so hardened was — 
I, that her most affectionate entreaties produced no more 


effect upon my heart than snow-flakes upon a rock. 
“To reach our place of meeting, it was necessary that I 


should wade through a shallow but very rapid river. By — 


day it might be crossed without any danger, for, with a little 


management, the force of the current might be avoided; but — 


at night there was a risk of losing one’s footing, and of being 
catried away by the violence of the stream. When I came to 
the river, I found that it was very much swollen by the rains 
which had fallen during the last three days, and that it had 
even overflown its banks. The wind was very high, and 


roared through the leafless trees with an ominous sound; 


dark masses of cloud were floating through the wintry sky; 
not a star enlivened the darkness, and the river ran rapidly 
on, hoarsely murmuring down to the madman who would 


dare to stem its force that night. I stood for a momenton @ 
its banks irresolutely; to enter it seemed to go to certain | 


death. Fora mile or so further down, it flowed into a deep 
mill-pool, where a man only a few days ago had lost his life ; 
but to go back was to be called a coward for the remainder 
of my days, and that I could not endure. True, by going 
round about five miles, I might have crossed in safety, but 
that would have taken too much time; so I determined to 
cross the stream from the point where I then was. I recol- 
lected that in a neighbouring shed there were some horses 
shut in for the night: thither I repaired without scruple. I 
took one of them out, and, without bit or bridle, mounted 
on his back—wishing it to be thought that the horse had got 
loose himself. It was not an easy matter to make the creature 
enter the river. The poor beast, so much wiser than his 
master, refused to move when he came up to it; but, goaded 
by my kicks and threats, he plunged in, and made for the 


opposite bank. I was soon up to my knees in water, and it 


was as much as the horse could: do to keep steady on his feet ; 
and, hardened as |] was, I felt an emotion of awe ehrill through 
me, as the possibility of both horse and rider being carried 
away occurred to my mind. When, however, we had passed 
the bed in which the current flowed most rapidly, my anxiety 
began to decrease, and already, in imagination, I heard my- 


hem ell. But fo! even a and bravest of 


was preparing to leap from the 
horse to the bank, which we had now arrived | his foot | 
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came in contact with a smooth stone: he slipped, and I was 
precipated headlong into the stream. 

“ How it was that I was not killed on the spot has ever — 
been a mystery tome. I did not even lose my consciousness. 
= I remember being hurried on by the current, and vainly 
Ge striving to recover my footing ; and as each successive effort 
. failed, and I was becoming weaker and weaker, the conviction 

forced itself upon me, that in a short time I should reach the 

mill-stream, and then all would be over with me. _ } 

“ That floating down the stream, my friend, unto certain 

death has ever seemed to me an apt illustration of the course 
7 I was then leading. I was, indeed, madly rushing to the 
™ gates of death and hell. Not more surely was the current - 
‘= carrying me away to physical death, than was my ungodliness 
[e leading me on to death eternal. You have frequently heard 
those who have narrowly escaped drowning, tell of the activity 
of their minds at the time, and of the thdusand things that 
flit with vividness through the brain. The thought which 
in my mind had more distinctness than any other was 
connected with the promise my mother had made, that she 
would spend the time of my absence in prayer to God for me. 
And, strange as it may appear to you, as I was floating down 
that stream of death, without power to escape, a vision of my 
mother’s chamber passed vividly before my view. I saw her 
there, kneeling down by her bedside, as plainly as I saw her 
on the first Sunday I had disobeyed her; tears were stream- 
ing down her cheeks, and her hands were thrown wildly up 
towards heaven in agony, as if she really saw the danger in 
which I was now placed. I saw all this, my friend, as 
plainly as I see you now, and from the depths of my heart 
there rose a cry for mercy; not for life, but for mercy. And 
then, above the roaring of the wind and torrent, I heard an- 
other sound, that froze up all hope within me—the dull 
dashing of the mill-wheel, going round, and round, and 
round! Already I felt myself gliding over its circumference 
into the boiling surge beneath, or being entangled in its 
spokes, and torn limb from limb.”’ : | 

The aged minister covered his face with his hands, and 
shuddered at the remembrance of his awful situation. 

‘‘I was fast losing consciousness,”” he resumed, ‘‘ when 
my hands came in contact with a piece of wood; with the. 
convulsive clutch of a drowning man, I grasped hold of it, 
and, oh, joy! I found that it was strong enough to hold 
me against the force of the current. It was the branch of a 
large tree, which, having been broken by the wind, was now 
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_ lying bent in the water, that I had seized hold of. 1 was 


very weak and exhausted; but the love of life put an artificial 
streagth into me for the moment, and, by means of the branch, 
I managed to draw myself to land. I had no sooner done so 
than I became insensible. : 

“ How long I continued in a state of unconsciousness I 
know not; it might have been about three hours, perhaps. It 
was still dark when I came to myself; but the wind had 
lowered, and a few stars were faintly shining. The first 
thing I did, my friend, was to kneel down, and, in the most 
solemn language I could use, renounce my past life. There, 
under the wintry sky, I wept bitter tears, at the thought of 
my ingratitude and unfilial conduct. I remembered God, 
and was troubled. My conscience, until then seared as with 
a hot iron, became fearfully active against me, and pointed 
me to the hell which yawned to receive my guilty soul. I 
wandered about through the night, shivering from head to 
foot, with an unutterable woe oppressing and almost paralys- 
ing my heart ; but again there came into my mind the thought 
that a mother’s prayer might even then be ascending to 
heaven forme. Once more I knelt down, and prayed to God 
to melt my stubborn heart, and to create it anew; and I be- 
lieve my prayer was both heard and answered. 

* Daylight was now beginning to glimmer in the eastern 
sky, and my parents’ cottage, with its white walls, was faintly 
visible in the morning twilight. It had about it now that 
invitingness which it had when I was a child, and, like the 
prodigal in the far country, I determined to arise and go to 
my father. Dreading the thought of trusting myself again to 
the river, 1 was preparing to set off upon the circuitous route 
when my attention was arrested by a most fearful shriek !— 
i Tings lm My ears even now—another, and another rent the 
air; and, oh, horror! as I was standing by the water's edge, 
carried on by the stream even as I had been, and powerless 
against its force even as I had been, was the body of a young 
man. It swept past me in an instant, but not before I had 
recognised, in the upturned face, the countenance of one of 
my gay companions. | 

‘‘] ran and shouted for help, but I seemed to be ina night- 
mare; my legs were deprived of their power, and the cry for 
help died away directly it was uttered. The horror of that 
inement no tongue can describe; shriek after shriek of agony 
burst from the lips of the drowning man; but ere help could 
be obtained, he was swept over the mill-wheel, and hurried on 


to & watery grave. His body was not f ; , 
and then it could be y ound until the evening, 


scarcely recognised as belonging to him. 
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~ lived entirely with me, and their declining years were sweet- 
- ened bythe thought that they should leave behind them ason 


graveyard—yonder are their tombs !’’ 


THE CLOCK OF DESTINY. eee 


who, in the convivial party to which I myself was going, had 
been the gayest of the gay. In a state of intoxication he had 
attempted to cross the stream, and his life had paid the 
forfeit. 

It was evening when I returned home. It had soon been 
noised abroad in the village that a young man had been 
drowned, and as I had not returned home, my afflicted parents 
had reckoned me as lost. Noiselessly I approached the lattice, 
and peeped within; my father’s head was bent in anguish, 
and my dear mother was leaning over him, attempting to com- 
fort him. My noble father! my sainted mother! I gently 
entered, and ere they were aware of my presence, I was kneel- 
ing before them, and with tears beseeching their forgiveness. 
‘They would have killed the fatted calf to manifest their joy. 
I told them by what a miracle I had escaped, and how my 


night of horror had been spent. That evening family prayer 


was once more a dear and blessed thing to me; I had received 
the forgiveness of my parents, and now, with full purpose of 
heart, I besought the pardon of my heavenly Father, against 
whom I had so deeply transgressed ; and it was not long be- 
fore I rejoiced in the truth that to the Lord my God belonged 
mercies and forgiveness, though I had rebelled against him. 
My parents lived many years after this; in their old age they 


who was a minister of Christ. Their dust lie sleeping in this 


So ended my friend's narrative. 
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Reap 1—15. 


“To everything there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven. 
had said, Mortality is a huge time-piece wound up by 
‘the almighty Maker; and after he has set it a-going, 
nothing can stop it till the angel swears that time 
© shall be no longer. But here it ever vibrates and ever 
> advances—ticking one child of Adam into existence, 
’ and tieking another out. Now it gives the whirr of 

warning, and the world may look out for some great 
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event; and presently it fulfils its warning, and rings 
in a noisy revolution. But there! as its index travels 


attend its progress! It was only another wag of the 


sleepless pendulum : but 1t was fraught with destiny, a | 
end a fortune was made—a heart was broken—an &§ 
empire fell. We cannot read the writings on the 7] 
mystic cogs as they are coming slowly up; but each @ 


of them is coming on God’s errand, and carries in 
its graven brass a Divine decree. Now, however— @ 
now that the moment is past, we know; and in the @ 
fulfilment we can read the fiat. This instant was to 
say to Solomon, “ Be born!” this other was to say to 
Solomon in all his glory, “Die!’’ That instant was 
to “plant’’ Israel in Palestine; that other was to @ 
“pluck him up.” And thus inevitable, inexorable, 3 
the great clock of human destiny moves on, till a 
mighty Hand shall grasp its heart and hush for ever 
‘its pulse of iron. | 
See how fixed, how fated is each vicissitude! how 
mdependent of human control! There is “a time | 
to be born,” and however mucha man may dislike @ 
the era on which his existence is cast, he cannot 
help himself: that time is his, and he must make @ 
the most of it. Milton need not complain that his 4 
jotis fallen on evil days; for these are Ais days, and 4 
‘he can have no other. Roger Bacon and Galileo 
need not. grudge their precocious being, that they a 
have been prematurely launched into the age of > 
inguisitors and knowledge-quenching monks — for 4 
this age was made to make them. And so with the 
time to die. Voltaire need not offer half his fortune 
to buy SIX weeks’ reprieve ; for if the appomted 
moment has arrived, it cannot pass into eternity 
without taking the sceptic with it. And even good | 
: and prayers would not have 
turned the shadow ackw nat nt 
| ention. 
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an untimely end, no one ev er died a moment sooner 
than God _ designed, nor lived a moment longer. 
And so there is “a time to plant.” The impulse comes 
on the man of fortune, and he lays out his spacious 
* lawn, and studs it with massive trees; and he plans 
© his garden, and in the sod imbeds the rarest and 
richest flowers, or he piles up little mounts of blos- 
somed shrubbery, till the place 1s dazzled with 
bright tints and dizzy with perfume. And that 
impulse fades away, and in the fickleness of sated 
opulence the whole is rooted up, and converted into 
wilderness again. Or by his own or a successor’s 
> fall, the region is doomed to destruction ; and when 
4 strangling nettles have choked the geraniums and 
= the lilies, “and, crowded into atrophy, the lean planta- 
| tions grow tall and branchless, the axe of an enter- 
prising purchaser clears away the dank thickets, and 
“} jus ploughshare turns up the weedy parterre. There 
» isa.time when to interfere with disease i is to destroy; 
* when to touch the patient 1s to take his life :, and 


~ amarvellous cure. There is a time when the invader 


4 asa bulwark to his own frontiers, with all his might 


7 may prove the day for the funeral;}and the ship 


+ only bring his coffin. On the other hand, the day 
* we had destined for mourning, Godiimay turn to 
* dancing, and may gird it with irresistible gladness. 
Nor are earth’s monuments perpetual, The statue 
“} reared one day will be thrown into the fiver another, 

= and the trophy commenced by one conqueror shall 
owe its completion to his rival and supplanter. 


Yes, there is a time to die; and though we speak of 


there is a time when the simplest medicine will effect: 


% he builds it up again. Nor can any one fix a date 
@ and say, I shall spend that day merrily, or I must 
© spend it mournfully. The day fixed for the wedding: 


= which was to bring back the saan brother, may 


3s too happy to dismantle the fortress) which so long 
* held him in check; but by and by, when he needs it 
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“There is a time to embrace, and a time to refrain 
from embracing.” “There is a time when the 
fondness of friendship bestows its caresses, and 
‘receives them in return with reciprocal sincerity and 
delight ; and a time when the ardour cools; when 
yrofessions fail; when the friend of our bosom’s 
lave proves false and hollow-hearted, and the sight 
of him produces only the sigh and tear of bitter 
recollection. We refrain from embracing, because 
our embrace is not returned.” 

“here is a time to get, and a time to lose.” 
There is a time when every enterprise succeeds ; when 
as if he were a Midas, whatsoever the prosperous 
merchant touches, is instantly gold; then comes a 
time when all is adverse—when flotillas sink, when 
ports are closed, and each fine opening only proves 
another and a tantalizing failure. And so there 1s 


“a time to keep, and a time to cast away.’’ There is - 


a time when in the cutting blast the traveller is fain 
to wrap his cloak more closely around him; a time 
when in the torrid beam he is thankful to be rid of it. 
There is a time when we cannot keep too carefully the 
semip or satchel which contains the provision for our 
journey : a time when to outrun the pursuing assassin, 
or to bribe the red-armed robber, we fling it down 
without a scruple. It was a time to keep when the 
sea was smooth, and Rome’s ready market was wait- 
ing for the corn of Egypt; but it was a time to 
cast the wheat into the sea, when the anegrv ocean 
clamoured for the lives of thrice a hundred pas- 
sencers.* 

Such are the unquestionable alternations in human 
affairs; and thus accurately do occasions and events 
fit into one another. So much of mechanism does 
there appear to be in the on-goings of mortality, and 
thus helpless seems man as the maker of his own 
destiny. But lifting our eyes from the mundane side 


* Acts xxvii. 38. 
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of it, what shall we say concerning him who is the 
Contriver and Controller of it all? | 

And should it not be enough to say that God has 
so arranged it? To him are owing all this variety 
and vicissitude, and yet all this order and uniformity. 
And is net it enough that He so wills it? “Shall 
the thing formed say to him who made it, Why hast 
thou made me thus ?”’ 

But not only has God made everything, but there 
is a beauty in this arrangement, where all is fortui- 
tous to us, but all is fixed by him. * He hath made 
everything beautiful in its time;” and that season 
must be beautiful which to infinite Love and Wisdom 
seems the best. 

Amongst modern processes, one | of the most 
beautiful is the art of taking sun-piqtures. Instead 
of the artist co opy’ ing the object, he lets the object 
copy itself; and if the light were profuse enough 
and properly adjusted, the picture would be as true 
as noon, and as minute as the original. Now, 
would not it be a curious thing if,) from a station 
high enough, one could take a vast sun-picture 
of this city—this island —this Lemiephers — 
showing precisely how at the selfsame instant all 
its inhabitants are occupied P—where’ every one of 
them is this moment posted, and what ia one of 
them is doing? And would it not be very curious if 
along with this there were preserved a similar picture 
of the selfsame people and their employments, at a 
given instant ten or twenty years ago? But most 
curious of all would it not be, if some one could show 
a photographic panorama of how it will appear ten or 
twenty years hereafter ?—projecting every person in 
his proper place ?—exhibiting the groups which have 
meanwhile gathered round him or melted from his 
side ?—the changes which have passed over himself, 
or which he has been the means of inducing over 


others? But, my friends, there is one repository 
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where such pictures are preserved—far more exact 
and vivid than the finest ee. ever drawn ; 
there is not a day in our world’s past history but its 
minutest image lives in the memory of God, and more 
than that, there is not a day in all the coming history 
of our world but its portrait, precise and clear, 1s 
already present to the Divine foreknowledge. “ Known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
ereation;’’ and so to speak, each day that dawns, 
though its dawning include an earthquake, a battle, or 
a deluge--each day that dawns, however many it 
surprises, is-no — to him who sees the end from 
the beginning, and who, in each evolving incident 
but sees the fulfilment of “his determinate counsel”’ 
the translation into fact of one other omniscient 
picture of the future. 

And which is best? “A mighty maze and all 
without a plan?’’—a world whose progress takes 
even Providence by surprise, and whose future stands 
before even the Infinite Mind in no clearer ‘outline 
than those dim guesses and dusky foreshadowings 


to which even shrewd mortals attain ?—or a world 
-of which the successive epochs shall only be the 


outworking of a purpose so wise and good from the 
first that it cannot be changed for the better ?—the 
realization in persons and actions and results of that 
series of prescient maps or plans whose aggregate will 
constitute the optimism of the universe P—as we read 
im verse 11, “ God hath set its destined duration in 
the heart of eyerything.”” To every incident or event 
he has not only given its immediate effect, but also 
its remoter errand far in the future. Each such 
incident or event may be regarded as a mechanism 
wound up to travel so far or accomplish so much, 
80 that, till its course is finished, till the beginning 
comes round to the end, no man can say positively 
what was God’s first purpose in it. When the young 
German grew earnest, you would have said there was 
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* And to the sublime theology of Solomon, the only 
| addition we would make is that Evangelic supple- 
> ment: “ All things work together for | ‘rood to them 
= that love God; to them which are the ‘called accord- 
> ing to his purpose.” Their path is thickly strewn 
> with incidents. Of these, some are for the present 
» not joyous but grievous: nevertheless in their heart 
* God hath set the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
They are seeds with a thorny husk, and they hurt 
the pilgrim’s naked feet; but when next he passes 
that way, or when Christiana with ‘her children 
follows him, they have germinated. into bright 
flowers or cool overshadowing trees. And they a 
not perish. The incidents along the believer’s 

are seeds of influence, Bea 
And sanctification of some sort is the germ which 
he has set in the heart of every one of them. Nor 
can they die till they have thus developed. They 
cannot perish and pass away till the Christian has 
set in his heart the lesson which God has set in theirs. 
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some hope that he might next be enlightened: but 
when the earnest youth became a monk, you would 
have said, Farewell, light! farewell, all hope of the 
gospel ! “And yet Luther's entombment in the 
Erfurth convert was to be the resurrection of a 

tolical religion. In the heart of that) little ineident nt 


~ God had set the Reformation. When a king rose in 
Egypt who knew not Joseph, and who hated and 


tormented the Hebrews, you would have said, There’s 
an end of the old promise. This order to exterminate 
the Hebrew children will soon annihilate Abraham’s 
family. And any Jew who had been gathered to 
his fathers at the time they were slaying all the 
male children, would have been apt to die despairing 
of his nation’s prospects. And yet that murderous 
edict was to be the deliverance of Israel. In the 
heart of that despot’s decree God had set. the exodus. 


y the hand of 


The works of God are distinguished by opportune- 
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thatno improvement can be made; and, left to 
— ave th pe be perpetual. “I know that what- “ie 
er. God. doeth, it shall be for ever; nothing can 
be put to it, nor taken from How true 
test. work,. redemption! 
What more wna he have ean to make it a great “7 
galvation than. what he has already done? or what 
feature of the plan. could we afford to want : 
“finished” work, what j is there that man can put to | 
is there he dare iake from it? And im @ 
doing it, he has done it “for ever.” The merits of 
Immanuel.are as hty now as they were on the “7m 
Jesus is as able to save us if 
us, aD ion,” an dalene. Itis 
ht heaven that merits and 


ing “What is this paséin 


is. this. 


day. of Pentecost. 


tobed compan 


e-us as that into which the white- 


merits 
tion to Paradise. . 


of you, my friends, may read the description of mor- 
here. recorded, 


‘assent to its ‘truth. 
the same everlasting events w 


hew vizors; it is 
mutation without end chan wit 


root the 


capping. 


y have already gone; and by a process 
swift as. that which translated the dying thief, 


transport any sinner emongat us, 
One from the whole passage. 

and you may give a vehement —@™ 
Yes, it is-all a masquerade of “3 
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Little sun, alittle rain, 


then night sweeps along tl 


So be it. But if so, how should it endear that state 
where all is perfection, and all'is permanence! 
everything “under heaven’’ there fixed but a 
je fleeting season; but. to those who are in heaventhe 
i= moments are not thus precarious, nor the seasons thus — | 
short. And still better, there are many ofthe things 
m= for which there is a “time” on earth,for which there ~~ 
is no time there. To those who are born into that —~ 
better country there is no time to “die.” “Thosethat =~ 
plucked up,’’ but. shall -flourish there for ever. 
There, there is nothing to hurt nor to destroy, but 
perpetual * health,” and lasting as eternity. There, 
the walls of strong salvation shail never be “broken — 
down.””. ‘There, there is no “time to weep;” for 
i= 6. sorrow and sighing are for ever fled away: no “time 

i @6. to mourn;”’ for, when they left this vale of tears the 

days of their mourning There, itisallatime 

oof’: “:peace,”” and all “a time to love.” .There,momu- 
ments are never defaced noroverthrown;forthosewbho 
are pillars in the temple above, with thenew mame 
i written on them, shall go ous no more. There,in 

the sanctity of the all-superseding relationship, there 
willl be no severance; but those friends of earth,who 
have been joined again in the bondsofangelhood,will 
never need to give the parting embrace; for they — 
ever with one another, and ever with the 
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THE GRAVE. 


I sroop within the grave’s o’ershadowing vault ; 
Gloomy and damp, it stretch’d its vast domain ; | 
Shades were its boundary, for my strain’d eye sought 
For other limits to its width in vain. 


Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 
And distant sound of living men and things ; 
This, in the encount’ring darkness pass’d away,— 
That, toek the tone in which a mourner sings. 


‘Llit a torch at a sepulchral lamp, 

‘Which shot a thread of light amid the gloom, 
And feebly burning ’gainst the rolling damp, 
I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


Around me stretch’d the shumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silence ached upon mine ear ; 

More and more noiseless did I note my tread, 
And yet its echoes chill’d my heart with fear. 


- The former men, of every age and place, 
From all their wand’rings gather’d, round me lay ; 
The dust of wither’d empires did I trace, 
And stood 'mid generations pass’d away. 


_I saw whole cities, that in flood or fire, 

Or famine, or the plague, gave up their breath ; 
Whole armies, whom a day beheld expire, 
Swept by ten thousands to the arms of death. 


I saw the Old World’s white and wave-swept bones, _ 
A giant heap of creatures that had been; E 
Far and confused, the broken skeletons _ a 
Lay strewn beyond mine eye’s remotest ken. 


Death's various shrines—the urn, the stone, the lamp, s 
Were scatter’d round confused amid the dead ; 4 
Symbols and types were mould’ring in the damp, 
Their shapes were wanting, and their meaning fled. 
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Unspoken tongues, perchance in praise or Woe, 

_ Were chronicled on tablets Time had swept; _ 
And deep were half their letters hid below 
The thick, small dust of those they once st wept. 


No hand was here to wipe the dust away ; 
No reader of the writing traced beneath ; 
No spirit sitting by its form of clay ; | 
No sigh nor sound from all the heaps of death. 


One place alone had ceased to hold its prey ; : 

A form had pressed it, and was there no more ; 
The garments of the grave beside it lay, _ 
Where once they wrapp’d Him on the rocky floor. 


He only with returning footsteps broke 

Th’ eternal calm with which the tomb was bound ; 
Among the sleeping dead alone Hr woke, 

And bless’d with outstretch’d hands the host eround. 


a Well is it that such blessing hovers here, | 
= To soothe each sad survivor of the throng. 

a Who haunt the portals of the solemn sphere, 
4 And pour their woe the loaded air along. | 


They to the verge have follow’d what they love, 
And on th’ insuperable threshold stand ; | 

With cherish’d names its speechless calm beneies: 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasp’d hands. 


But vainly there they seek their soul’s relief, 
And of the obdurate grave its prey implore, 
Till Death itself shall medicine their grief, 
Closing their eyes by those they met before. 


All that have died, the earth’s whole race, repose 
Where Death collects his treasures, heap on heap ; 
O’er each one’s busy day the night-shades close ; 
Its actors, sufferers, schools, kings, armies—sleep. 
| CLIVE. 
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THE INDIAN PUNDIT IN ENGLAND. — 
One evening, in the depth of the last severe winter, I was 


of the quiet suburbs of our mighty metropolis. Snow had been 
falling at intervals during the greater part of the day, and had 
so completely covered the roads and the pathways, that all 
the ordinary sounds of traffic, which by habit become so 
thoroughly interwoven with the conditions of one’s existence, 
had been deadened and stifled. This preternatural hush in 
the air abroad, together with the genial warmth thrown out 
by the blazing hearth, was favourable to a state of reverie, 
into which I gradually lapsed. Without dropping the veil 
that shelters my incognito—without letting the reader know 
whether I may happen to be a director of some mission board, 
an ex-Governor-General of India, a returned missionary on 
furlough from the foreign field, or some other equally im- 
portant personage—I may confess that I have for many years 
been deeply interested in, all that concerns the evangelization 
and Christian civilization of the teeming millions of Hindo- 
stan; and in the afternoon of the day referred to, I had been 
' @ngrossed in the perusal of documents devoted to this sub- 


which sprung from this communion of my thoughts with the 


was startled by a rap at the door of the apartment. In reply 
to my summons, the servant entered, and approaching, put 
into my hand two cards. One of them was the card of an 
aa intimate friend, while the other—which I read over and over 
| : | again, with a puzzled look—bore the neatly-engraved words :— 


The circumstance of an Indian gentleman, and, above all, a 
Brahminical scholar, paying me a visit in my secluded metro- 
politan retreat, and especially at such an inclement season 
and advanced stage of the day, struck me as being extremely 
strange and odd. The event, however, chimed in with all my 
preceding musings and mental associations ; and, with bound- 
ing heart and excited expectations, I requested that the 
gentlemen might be shown into the room, My friend came 

ost, and after, with a smile of playful irony, deprecating 

the mysterious 

leading points in his history, and the a gy of “his bt to 
rhich I was at once interested. 

im, We were soon on delightful 


seated before the cheery library fire of my residence, in one 


ject, so dear to my heart. While immersed in the reflections. 


far East, and quite lost to all surrounding circumstances, I © 
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terms of sociability and: fraternal Christian intercourse ; 


@ and, in the course of several hours of most edifying conversa- 


tion, I was made acquainted with the entire career of this 
intelligent and self-sacrificing man. As he is a most en- 
- lightened convert to the faith of Christ, and has resolved to 
consecrate his learning, talents, and piety to the cause of the 
glorious Gospel, there is"no reason why the substance of his 
communications, as regards the struggles and sufferings which 
he has experienced in ‘* making a good profession,’ should 
be withheld from the knowledge of British Christians, who, 
when they hear of the grace revealed in this learned Brahmin, 
will be disposed to magnify and extol the name of the great 
™ Redeemer. The following, then, are the more striking out- 
_lines of his history. | 
= § The Pundit Nehemiah Goreh, who (far from being, as our 
readers may be picturing to their fancy, an old man, of 
venerable aspect, is now about twenty-six years of age) was 
born at Benares. Those who have paid any attention to the 


missionary operations of British India, will not need to be 


reminded that this city is one enjoying supreme sanctity and 
fame among the Hindoo population of the vast continent. 
What Jerusalem was to the Jew—what Rome is to the Catho- 
lic—what Mecca and Agra are to the Mohammedan—that 
Benares is to the Hindoo. It is the seat and centre of his 
faith, the focus of priestly authority, and the bourne of all 
the hopes of myriads of fanatical devotees. Strange and 
fabulous statements respecting its antiquity and sanctity 
are accredited by the dupes of the Brahminical system. It is 


reputed to have stood no fewer than 432,000 millions of years. — 


In position it is perfectly unique, being perched on the top 
of Mahadev's trident, and situated exactly in the centre of 
the earth. So holy is it, that it is said to be 80,000 steps 
nearer heaven than any other part of the world. Hence the 
ambition of all devoted Hindoos to die within its guardian 
walls. In olden times its name was Kashi (the Splendid), so 
called from an impression that it was built of pure and 
glittering gold. If this ever was true, the city has sadly 
degenerated in these modern ages, for it certainly is now com- 
_ posed only of ordinary brick and stone. Its present name 
_ 18 derived from two streams, which bound it on the north- 


_ east and south-west, the Burna and Ussi—which, copulated, | 


_ have become successively, Burnarus—Benares. It stretches 
_ three miles along the left bank of the Ganges, and averages 
about a mile in breadth. Within this space are packed 
_ perhaps 200,000 souls, three-fourths of whom are Hindoos, 
_ and the residue Mussulmen. It is supposed that the number 
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of Brahmins—men entirely devoted, in various ways, to the | 
defence and of the Hindoo system—does not fall 
short of 20,000. populousness of the | 
, it is believed, by those who have visited the city, that, 
like Athens in the time of Paul, the number of idols far ex- 
ceeds that of the human inhabitants. If the temples are 
numerous, rich, and gorgeous, all favourable impressions are 
destroyed by the multitudes of miserable wretches who infest 


the streets—mendicants in rags, fakirs, fanatics, and devotees. © 4 : 


Besides these degraded dupes and impostors, the visitor is 


- surprised at the number of bulls, reputed sacred, which are 


suffered to roam at large, without let or hindrance, in all 
parts of the city. 

Such are a few of the features of the city in which our hero 
first saw the light. And it will be at once perceived, that to 


grow up surrounded by such influences as were ever most | Y 


“nt Ywowarsd at work in this focus of priestcraft, must have | 
much to do with the formation and colouring of his reli- 

gious character. H:s family—Brahmins of the highest class 
—is one of the most distinguished in Benares. As in the 
Romish church, the children born within its pale are generally 
dedicated to some saint in their calendar, so with their idola- 7% 
trous prototypes among the heathen, the offspring arenamed @ 
after some tutelary deity. Accordingly, this Hindoo boy { 
was designated after the name of the god who was chosen by 
his parents to preside over his destiny. His mother dying 
during his childhood, his education and training were en- 


_ trusted to a private tutor, under whom, it appears, he made 


rapid progress, especially in the acquisition of Sanscrit. — 
From an early age, the youth displayed evidences of remark- 
able — at independence of mind. One instance of his 
energy of character consisted in repudiating the tutelary idol 
of the family—-Mahader—after an 
of his pretensions, and the adoption of Vishnu instead. This, 
it 18 true, was but an exchange of errors and delusions ; still, 
it is a pleasing circumstance, when viewed as an indication 
and ¢arnest of changes and renunciations more solemn and 


The Brahmins, as a rule, are exceedingly disputatious 
and, proud of their learning, and confident of hele ietellecinal 


encounter, in which they love to exhibit their subtlet: or 
on wm argument—hoping to silence where there is no hanes 
convincing. Our nascent Pundit inherited this trait, and 


nomentous. 

champions and apostles of rival faiths. Even the 
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at a very early period sought opportunities of discussion with 
the opponents of his faith. His first visit to one of the 
ers of the Cross, was made expressly with the object 

of gathering arguments to be turned against Christianity, 
It was some time during the month of May, 1844, that the 
outh, inflated with Brahminical zeal, and, like another Saul, 
Cemnliad with ardour to distinguish himself in a crusade 
against the new faith that was everywhere threatening the 
‘religion of his fathers, went to listen to the preaching of the 


Rev. Mr. Smith, of Benares, and to reason with him in oppo- 
sition to the doctrines and dogmas of the gospel. This vener- 
able missionary, who has spent about a quarter of a century 
in conflict with Hindooism, is perfect master of all the ob- 
jections which the learned natives of India are able to urge 
against the evidences and verities of Christianity; and, on 
the occasion in question, he met the enthusiastic young Brah- | 
min with replies which would have satisfied any mind panting 
for truth rather than triumph. Unhappily, according to the 
Pundit’s own subsequent admission, he was more solicitous of | 
achieving the latter than of ascertaining the former. In the 
| emer self-sufficiency of his heart, he not only considered — 

f more than a match for the Christian ambassador, but 
also equal to a contest with the president of one of the col-— 
leges, who had recently published a very powerful work on > 
the superstitions of India. To this attack upon the faith of - 
his co-religionists, the Pundit furnished an elaborate reply. — 
After this aon encounter, the young champion of idols | 
disappeared for a time from the arena of controversy. In 
April, 1845, however, he was again heard of, and for more 
than two years he continued both to dispute and to inquire. 
About this period a pamphlet appeared, in Sanscrit, from 
the pen of a gentleman of eminent attainments in connection 
with the Company's civil service. This publication, purport- 
ing to be an ‘Examination of the True Religion,’ falling 
into the hands of the young Pundit, he resolved to refute it ; 
but entering upon the task with more honesty of mind than 
usually characterizes the advocates and apologists of false sys- — 

tems, his confidence in the cause to which he had plighted 
_ his intellect and life was gradually undermined, and the truth 
and glory of Christianity dawned upon his soul. The books 
which had been lent to him by the missionary were re-perused 
with greater care, earnestness, and candour, and with the 
most blessed results. Brahma was losing a devotee, and 
Christ was gaining a disciple and a subject. 

And now came an era of trial, struggle, and conflict, both 
within and without. The old belief in the superstitions of 
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his fathers and his country, contended for the mastery with | 
the new faith springing up in his heart. Now, dark doubts — 
clouded the firmament of his soul ; anon, glorious partings in 
the gloom would let in the marvellous light of heavenly truth, 
to his wonder and delight. Coincident with these mental 
experiences, personal troubles began to assail him. The vo- 
taries of Hindooism could not view the defection of such a — 
rising leader from their ranks, without consternation and 

anger. The tocain of persecution was at once sounded. The 
pains and penalties that have ever attended religious recu- 
sancy were not long in descending upon him. The uncle of 
the Pundit—who, we may observe, exercised the functions of 
a sort of authoritative manager in the house of his father,—the 
father himself spending his time as a devotee, in meditation 
and worship,—beat the incipient Christian most unmercifully, 
ejected from the house all the books that were supposed to 
have been instrumental in working the mischief, and confined 
the young man to his apartment, declaring that neither he 
nor his prisoner should partake of food, until the latter had 
solemnly promised to renounce all thoughts of becoming a 
Christian. Not yet inflexible in his resolve, and unprepared 
for such an alternative, the menace succeeded so far as to elicit 
a pledge that the act of baptism should be postponed for 
some time. Shortly afterwards, he made his escape from this 


inconvenient custody, and took up his residence in another 


part of Benares. From his new abode he wrote to his uncle, 
and demanded the surrender of his wife—a lady of about 
thirteen years of age, and who had promised to accompany 
him, and share his outcast lot. In the uncle’s bitter and up- 
braiding reply, the husband was told that his consort had 
0 to her mother’s, and challenged him to get her if he 
could, 

_This was an exceedingly critical period for the young Pun- 
dit, and it seemed doubtful, at times, how the contest would 
issue. Difficulties harassed his speculative mind, and often 
his quivering faith was almost extinguished by an influx of 
doubts and by a dread of the future. Fearful to him would 
be the cost, and he was long counting it, before he took the 
irrevocable step that would shut him out for ever from his 
own caste, and entail upon him and his an inheritance of dis- 
grace and shame. His interviews with the missionary were 
many and frequent ; and we have it on his own testimony, 
that one of the chief causes of his final decision for Christ, 
‘was the uniform consistency, excellence of character, and gen- 
tieness of spirit, displayed by that venerable man of God, 
whom he encountered first as an. antagonist, and afterwards 
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submitted to as a teacher. This fact is full of significance 
and instruction to us all. In addition to his mental conflicts 
and outward tribulations, there were yet deeper sources of — 
disquietude. The sluices of agony were opened in his heart. 
He saw himself to be a sinner; and the sorrow springing up 
from the fountains of repentance thus unsealed, drowned 
every other grief. Thus he struggled on for about three 
years ; at the expiration of which period, early in March, 
1848, he decided on making a public profession of his faith. 
The long probation through which he had passed was by no 
means lost time. He had been taking root in Christian doc- 
trine and practice against the fiercer storms that awaited him. 
Such was his own feeling. He was not impatient. His own 
expression was a striking one: ‘If I become a Christian, I 
desire to become pakkah (ripe, thoroughly baked), and able to 
give a reason why I have become one.’” When, however, he 
had determined to take the momentous step that was to sun- 
der all his early ties and seal his exclusion from his kindred, 
he was anxious that there should be no unnecessary delay. 
«It was ‘*‘ work to be done at once.’’ He was accordingly bap- 
] tized onthe 14th of March. This act on the part of the son 
- was immediately succeeded by a painfully significant one on 
the part of the afflicted father, who, penetrated by the sense 
of his loss and disgrace, was well nigh destroying himself. 
Dead to him by this deed of apostasy, the father made an 
os effigy of wood and straw to represent the child whom he had 
= thus lost, and proclaiming his death, had it publicly burned ! 
Such is the terrible anathema which idolatry teaches a parent 
to pronounce and enact against his offspring. | 
This double transaction over, our heroic friend was sub- 
jected to the fierce assaults of a Benares native newspaper ; 
the writer, with an error which he shared in common with a 
royal personage of 1800 years ago, attributing the extraordi- 
nary step which he had taken to madness. His reply was in 
the spirit of that uttered by the noble-minded Paul: * If 
to worship the only God in spirit and humility—to obtain 
holiness of heart through the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
5 and forgiveness of sins by becoming a refugee of Jesus Christ— 
| to forsake false ways—if this be the work of an insane mind, | 
then blessed be such insanity !”’ 
| The energy and enterprise which the Pundit had previously 
displayed in defence of heathenism, were now employed on — 
behalf of his newly-adopted faith. The condition of his 
countrymen affected him deeply, absorbing all his thoughts, 
and inducing in him a determination to consecrate his life 
and labours to their evangelization, Meanwhile, one of the 
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first objects of his solicitude was his dear wife, from whom he 


had now been for several years unnaturally severed, by the 


inexorable laws of Hindooigm. Oh, how he sighed and 
prayed for her salvation! / But, as a preliminary to @ 
* consummation so devoutly to be wished,’ it was necessary 
that she should be recovered from the surveillance of her 
Hindoo relatives. An attempt was made to accomplish this 
first step. She was confronted with her husband in the 
presence of a magistrate, and asked whether it was her wish 
to rejoin him and share his fortunes. Being under the in- 
fluence of intimidation, her reply was hesitatingly given in 
the negative. Shortly after this her father died, and temporal 
distress succeeded. Moreover, the Pundit learned that she 


still regarded him with affection, and would second him in 


any effort which he might make to release her from the dis- 
graceful captivity of a nominal widow. 


he walked unexpectedly into the house of his mother-in-law, 
took possession of his gladly consenting spouse, lifted her 
into a palanquin, which was in readiness to receive her, and 


took her home. The mother, incensed at this bold proceed- 


ing, appealed to. the magistrate, and at his house the parties 
all met, to ascertain the wife’s deliberate choice, and settle 
the dispute. On this occasion, so far had her conjugal affec- 
tion triumphed, that even the presence and mute agonies of 
her mother were unavailing to shake her decision to cleave 


_ to her husband, to whose care she was accordingly hence- 


forth legally consigned. This interesting event took place 
towards the close of the year 1852. — 

Here, then, was an object upon whom his most fervid, zeal 
and loving labours might well be immediately bestowed. Till 
she was a sincere Christian, his conjugal happiness would lack 
its most essential ingredient. How was it possible for a dis- 
ciple of Jesus and a worshipper of idols to continue to have 
fellowship with one another? What concord could there be 
between the respective followers of Christ and Brahma? The 
necessity for religious sympathy between two persons so 


nearly allied as husband and wife, especially when the former 


is resolved to devote his life to the diffusion of Christianity, 
was swe increasingly per day to day to be a matter of para- 
mount importance, And diligently and devoutly did he 
strive to realize this blessed change. Nor did he toil in vain. 
He found the soil submitted to his spiritual culture at once 


genial and fruitful. His loving appeals met with a corre- 


sponding response. The blessing from above, with all its 
dewy influences, descended ; and she became, to her husband's 
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He concerted his 
measures accordingly. In company with a few of his friends, | 
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penitence and peace, to the newly-found home of the Chris- 
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inexpressible joy, a ‘‘new creature in Christ Jesus.”” ‘Her 
growth in grace was rapid and striking ; and it was well that 
it was so, for she was destined to be speedily removed from 
this scene of trial and sorrow. Having given birth to a 
daughter, the mother sickened, and, after lingering on in 
great weakness for some few months, she passed away, in 


tian. | 
‘hus was snatched away from the sorrow-stricken Pundit 
the precious first-fruit of his Christian labours, to be waved 
before the throne of his Great Master on high. The blow 
fell heavily. His hearth and heart were made desolate. 
His soul bled with anguish. He now, more than ever, felt 
the need of some more active employment. To profitably 
occupy his thoughts, therefore, and brace his spirit, the 
Pundit started with a Christian missionary on a four months’ 
tour. During this excursion, he visited several of his rela- 
tions, and among them his father, then residing at Allahabad. 
Though he comported himself more kindly than formerly 
towards his apostate son, his hostility towards Christianity 
was more inveterate than ever. They parted, to pursue sepa- — 
rate paths—alas ! how divergent. | 
Shortly after the completion of this evangelic tour, cir- 
cumstances led to the Pundit’s becoming an attaché in the 
suite of the Rajah Dhuleep Singh, the son of the late Runjeet 
Singh, with whom he came to England. This young prince, 
who is about nineteen years of age, is understood to have 
recently professed Christianity, to which his serious attention | 
had been called by a youth who had received his education 
in one of the mission-schools of India; and it is gratifying to 
know that he has in attendance upon him one so qualified as _ 
our friend the Pundit to teach him ‘“ the way of the Lord 
more perfectly.” We have only to add to this rapid sketch, 


that Nehemiah Goreh is prolonging his stay in this country 


for the purpose of cultivating an acquaintance with the 
sacred literature of our lan , and of perfecting his know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in their original tongues, that, on his 
return to his native land, he may be the better fitted to do 
the “‘ work of an evangelist."" May the Great Head of the 
church, who has called him out of the midst of heathendom, 
and trained him by sanctified sorrow and suffering for His 
service, vouchsafe to him long life, eminent gifts, and dis- 
tinguished usefulness. | 
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AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTORS. 


‘Tux earliest evidence of the existence of a practice 
of forming collections of autographs is to be found, 
probably, in the “Albums” or “ Alba Amicorwm,” as 
they were called, which in the sixteenth century the 


-gavans of Germany fell into the practice of keeping, 


to receive contributions from their literary friends, 
and to which more than one autograph collector of 
the present day is indebted for his specimen of the 
Wdsduriting of Bucer or Melancthon, Bullinger or 


Luther. From an evidence of the esprit du corps of 


the wise, the practice of keeping Albums became the 
amusement of the great, and finally the fashion of the 
foolish—when satire took it in hand—and in its then 


shape it would seem to have ceased. Izaak Walton, — 


in his “ Life of Sir Henry Wotton,’ mentions an 
amusing scrape in which that courtier was unlucky 
enough to involve himself, arising out of this practice, 
and which we note as a warning to unwary contribu- 
tors of Album aphorisms. On his first going as 
Ambassador into Italy, says honest Izaak, he stayed 
some days at Augusta, where, having been well known 
by many of the best note for “learning and ingenious- 
ness,’ he was requested by one Christopher Flecamore 
to |write some sentence in his Albo, a book of white 
paper, which for that purpose “ many of the German 
gentry usually carry about them ;”’ and, consenting to 
thé motion, he took occasion to write a pleasant defi- 
nition of an Ambassador :—“ An Ambassador is an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 


country.” This apophthegm, against which little 


excpption can be taken on the score of truth, slept 
quietly in Mr. Flecamore’s Albo for eight years, when 
it was disinterred by Scoppius, a Romanist writer, 
who, in a book attacking James the First, quoted it 
as an evidence of the religious principles of the king 
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and his ambassador, and compelled poor Sir Henry to 
expiate his pleasantry by two Latin apologies in re- 
joinder—a rather severe punishment for so venial an 
indiscretion. 
The above Albums, various specimens of which are 
now in the British Museum, seldom exceeded six 
inches in length. The habit of keeping Albums had, 
by this time, long outgrown the taste in which it had 
originated; and autograph - collecting formed, and 
continued to form for many years, merely a branch 
of the pursuits of the antiquary. The names, there- 
fore, with which it is associated in the seventeenth and 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, will be familiar 
to us from other circumstances; and Harley and Cot- 
ton, D’Ewes and Evelyn, Thoresby and Le Neve, owe 
their places in the order of literature to worthier 
labours. As, however, knowledge became more widely 
diffused, and intellectual tastes ceased to be the pecu- 
liar appanage of the learned, an interest in the auto- 
yraphs of eminent persons would be likely to increase 
also; and this we find gradually to have been the 
case. 
_ As the last century wore on, the practice of collect- 
ing autographs began to be more general, and to set 
up for itself as a separate and distinct intellectual 
hobby, though even Ye it scarcely penetrated much 
below antiquaries in their nonage and dilettanti men 
of “ parts.’ About this time Dr. Macro accumulated 
an extensive and fine collection; and Sir William 
Musgrove grubbed together two volumes of signa- 
tures, which he bequeathed to his country. The sale 
of the well-known library of Mr. Bindley unlocked 
some good things of the same kind, collected during 
the later years of the century; and so did the more 
recent dispersion of the collections of Strawberry Hull. 
Mr. John Thane, about this time, gave proof of in- 
creasing taste on the part of theignorant, by the pub- 
lication, for their use, of the well-known ‘British . 
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‘Autography ;’ and Ireland, in his eighteenth year, 


evidenced the fallibility of the wise by the successful 


perpetration of the Shakspeare Forgeries. With the 
earlier years of the present century the autograph- 
collecting hobby continued to increase in popularity 
among the intelligent; and, by throwing out offshoots 


of less exacting intellectual requirements, attained @ 


even the honours of fashion. Albums, a sort of ille- 
sitimate offspring of the parent taste, requiring nothing 
but a good-natured circle of friends with a knowledge 
of/ penmanship, came into vogue again; and frank- 


collecting became to people of large correspondence 


thé nuisance of the day. Shops for the sale of auto- 
eraphs began now to be common, and the fac-simile of 


engraved portrait. 

cable at last came down upon the collector. 
In the years 1838 and 1839, autographs, which had 
been regarded as extreme rarities, began to turn up in 
shops and at sales in considerable numbers. Treasury 
warrants, with the royal sign-manual and illustrious 
signatures, and receipts for monies from the Exche- 
quer, from distinguished men of every class and age 
from the days of the Tudors, became comparatively 
common. Doubts arose and inquiries followed; until 
the ferment was set at rest by the appointment, in the 
Session of 1840, of ‘a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords to inquire into the Destruction and Sale of 
bese valuable records will be, perhaps, pretty gener- 
ally remembered. We first find —a 
motley mass of valuable historical and archeological 
matter—heaped together in a fine moral disorder, 
rotting on the sloppy floor of the vaults under Somer- 
set House! In the following "year, we find an exam- 
ination of such of the remainder as had not superseded 
the necessity by decomposing in the interim, ordered 
to be made. The papers, after they were taken out of 


thé signature became a necessary illustration to every 
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the boxes, were put in a secure place to be dried; 
it took sometimes a fortnight or three weeks to dry 
the papers; they were spread out; then they were 
taken upstairs into the room, where the gentlemen 
performed their duty. When they had accumulated 
a sufficient number to enable them to destroy them, 
they tore off nearly half the sheet upon which the 
writing was. This duty having been satisfactorily 
accomplished, the mutilated documents were packed 
off to a fishmonger in Hungerford Market,'who bought 
them as waste paper for £80, and here—unless we 
may except some which Government was subsequently 
fortunate enough to repurchase at MS, prices—we 
lose them and see them no more, save in the sale 
catalogues of the auctioneer and the portfolio of the 
amateur. | 

Of the useful services rendered by the autograph 
collector in this matter—and but for him they would 
never have seen the light—as generally in the dis-’ 
covery and preservation of important documents, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. Scarcely a work of 
history or biography has been undertaken in modern 
times, for which he has not preserved or discovered a 
record or a fact. But for him, the cherished memo- 
rials of the tastes and times of gentle John Evelyn 
would have served only as pattern-papers for ancient 
ladies’ spencers ; and the Great Charter itself, after 
securing the liberties of the nation, would have finished 

_ its days ignobly asa tailor’s measure. Some of the most 
interesting records of the country, as we have seen, 
would have lined fish-baskets in Hungerford Market. 
Those relies of literary history, the papers of the book- 
sellers Tonson and Lintot, would have lit fires or 
wrapped up butter; and the stores of political know- 
ledge locked up in the collections of the Southwells 
and Fairfaxes would have served only as linings for 

packing-cases, or have rotted in a shoemaker’s cellar. 
On the other hand, there are, it must be admitted, 
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" features and phases in the autograph-collecting world | 
Jess dignified in character, which it would not be fair ] 


wholly to exclude from notice, if we would desire to 
see it “all round.” Practical Mr. Pepys, who had @ 


‘sort of sneaking kindness for autographs, mentions 
visit he paid to the author of ‘Sylva,’ when that gen- 
tleman ch 

‘time, “very venerable names,’ and observes, “ Lord, 


owed him some letters of Queen Elizabeth’s 


how poorly methinks they wrote in those days, and on 


* \what plain, uncut paper ;”’ but he altogether omits to 


add, that he borrowed some of these very letters and 


forgot to return them; and worthy John Evelyn, who 


seems to have been a victim, complains of similar 
felony on the part of Bishop Burnet. We could 


almost hope that these peccadilloes of the collecting 


mania had ceased in these our purer days ; were it not 
that the abstraction of Byron’s letter to Scott from the 
vase at Abbotsford, and the disappearance after the 
decease of Mr. Upcott, of the well-known Felton 


letter, afford us warning that, in this respect at least, 


we have no stones to cast at Mr. Pepys and the 
prelacy. | 


_ There are, however, minor iniquities on the part of - 


members of the guild of much more general occurrence, 
against which, on the part and for the honour. and 
eredit of the body politic, we do hereby enter a solemn 
Pees Of these we may mention the practice which 
as become so common of late years among collectors 
of a certain calibre, of applying to persons of note to 


whom they are totally unknown for their autographs. 


Of this class of begging letter-writers there are 
two varieties :—first, there is the applicant in 
the first stage of his disorder, who is forming a 


collection of autographs (sometimes, when rather — 


ashamed of his hobby, he is ‘doing it for a lady’), 


and is most anxious to add your name to those of 


the humerous distinguished individuals who have 
already favoured him. His own handwriting is youth- 
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ful, and he probably incloses a postage-stamp, and 


dwells in the country. He may be.reclaimed. The 
most difficult delinquent to deal with is the more ex- 
perienced gatherer, who veils his object so carefully, 
and does his spiriting so gently, that it is almost im- 

ossible to detect him. His forms are as varied as 
aren his disguises as numerous as those of Vidocq 
or Bampfylde Moore Carew. He probably does not 
write in his own name, but borrows an address, like 
“ A. B. at the coffee-house,” and fires away his paper 
pellet at you in perfect security. This is the gentle- 
inan who, if you are in Parliament, is so desirous to 
hear you in the debate on Wednesday, and would feel 
greatly indebted for your order for that evening. He 
is that worthy who has read your last work with such 
unfeigned delight as to feel compelled to run the risk 
of intruding, by inquiring if the incidents are not 
founded on fact; or who admires your exquisite 
verses so much as to be most anxious to have your 
permission to set them to music. This is that ama- 
teur of art, whom you never heard of, who takes the 
liberty of requesting an order of entrée to your picture 
gallery; and likewise the gentleman of theatrical 
tastes, who would be so much obliged if you would 
tell him how old you are, to settle a wager. Foreign 
celebrities, who are simple and compliant, he hunts 
down immediately on their arrival, and would, indeed, 
pursue them to their homes but—for the postage. 
Au reste, he has a horror of private secretaries, and is 
inereiless in his denunciation of the practice of people 
writing in the third person, instead of signing their 
names. We remember an enterprising and alert col- 
lector of this class securing a most interesting series 
of letters, from the whole bench of Bishops, all the 
‘serious Peers temporal, and half the Lower House, by 


lithographing, at the time of Papal aggression, a con- 


temporary copy of the Declaration. of the Seven 
Bishops, and begging their acceptance of a fac-simile 
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of that document, “so interesting to every true Pro- 
testant.” It was probably in consequence of an ap- 
plication which was addressed by one of these gentry 
to Southey for his autograph, for the avowed purpose 
of illustrating the abuse of him in the English Bards, 
that the Laureate made his onslaught upon the guild 
in the following notice in his “ Essay on the Lives 
and Writings of Uneducated Poets: “I give notice 
that I have entered into a society for the discourage- 
ment of autograph collectors, which society will not 
be dissolved until the Legislature in its wisdom shall § 
have taken measures for suppressing that troublesome @ 
and increasing sect !”’ 

We cannot better express the feelings with which 
applications of this nature will generally be received, 
than by quoting the kind and graceful reproof which 
Dr. Chalmers administered to a pertinacious appli- 
cant of this description:—“ 1 received: doth your 
letters. The first I laid aside because of my great 
aversion to any direct application for my autograph, 


and im virtue of which it is my general practice to 
leave all such requests unanswered. Your second 


| letter I laced among those to which I might reply, 
‘because I felt a wish at the time to let you know the 


_ \grounds of my antipathy to a practice which I think — 


i18 not im accordance with good taste. I shall only 


‘\say in general that I feel as if, on the one side, the 


making of such a request implies a certain degree of — 
andelicacy , and, on the other side, that on the grant- 
ing of it there must be a certain sense of awkward- 
ness, as the very act involves at least the semblance 
fvanity. I should imagine that to every man who 
pels as he ought, a naked request for his autograph 
be extremely distasteful.” 

_ The autograph collector generally commences hia 
career in a spirit of honourable and useful hero-wor- 
ship, of veneration for the great men whose hand- 
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writing he desires to possess, and with a wish to 
secure only the autographs of those in whom, from the 
peculiar bent of his mind, or the character of his 
education, he has learnt to take an interest. The last 
letter written by the felon to his attorney, or the 


poetical effusions which have gracefully occupied the 


closing hours of the assassin, are to him, af_ this 
period, wholly valueless. The signature of Byron 


spelt with an 7, or of Bonaparte with a uw, possesses to | 


him no special interest on that account. In the sig- 


. nature of the statesman whose character he admires, 


in the serawl of the author whose wisdom he loves, 
in the spots where their hands have rested, in the 
words which have mirrored their minds, he revels 
with a peculiar enjoyment, which, to the outer world, 
and, strange to say, to the more experienced of his 
brother collectors, is unknown, or has long been lost. 


He is in the childhood of his vocation, and will never | 


be so happy in it again. As he proceeds, he becomes 
more experienced, and, the freshness of his enjoyment 
passing away, his desires become more indiscriminate, 
and his tastes somewhat less pure. He gathers auto- 
graphs of anybody, begins to traflic with collaborateurs 
of his own standard, and becomes, to say the truth, 
rather a troublesome person in the society in which 
he moves. He is now approaching the dangerous 
crisis of his career. The time is approaching when 
he must range himself. Either he will become a 
mere chiffonnier of caligraphic oddities; the auto- 
graphs he amasses will be valuable to him, not for the 


worthiness of the writer, but for the rarity of the 


scrawl; he will place Jonathan Wild in his collec- 
tion before Johnson, because he wrote less: or, 
worthier aim, he will progress into the antiquary, 


and become an authority. Mere signatures will cease 


to interest him, unless they authenticate a principle 
or affirm a fact. He will me, to some extent, a 
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and authors 
ontributor to the knowledge of his day, and autho: 
aa their readers will appreciate gratefully the skill 


with which he rides his intellectual and amusing 
hobby.* 


THE PILGRIM PASSING THROUGH THE DESERT & 
| OF THIS WORLD. 

, O pry and stony path! O weary road! 
| O heavy, heavy load! 


There comes no drop of rain, the springs are dry, 
| And burning is the sky. 


I faint. O Thou on whom my hope is stayed, 
Lend me, O Lord, thine aid, 


How barren are these thirsty plains ! 
O'er all this space no tree. 

The few dry thorny plants upon the waste 
Are poison to the taste. 


Hungry and thirsty unto Thee I cry ; 
Lord, help me, or I die. 


I see 


I must not faint. O Thou to whom I cry, 
Thou art for ever nigh. 


This wilderness and desert were thy choice, 
These works have heard Thy voice. 


Methinks its tones, from crag and barren hill, 
Echo around me still. 


Lord, I have offer'd up my life to Thee, 
Do what Thou wilt with me. 


If in the desert all my life be spent, 
I am therewith content. 


 T will not faint nor utterly despair, 
Since Thou art also there. 


* Condensed from an able 


review article in the Athe- 
Some recent publications on this subject. 
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Rejoice, my soul! Against the distant skies 
Behold the date-trees rise. 
There is fresh grass, a spot of fertile land 
Amid this barren sand. | 
There may’st thou eat and drink thy store’s increase, 
And sleep at night in peace. | 


And though as soon as dawns the coming day, 
We must renew our way, 
We will not murmur,:having by the way 
Most blessed company ; 
Since after all our cares and labours past, 
We shall reach home at last. | Bt Mes, 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Mrs. Towntry had just completed her morning’s 
reading of the usual chapters of the Buble. 


“ Now, dears, you may bring your scriptural Com- 
non-place Book, for I have a few interesting facts — 


relative to the Sacred Volume which I wish you to 
preserve.’ 

“Oh, thank you, mamma,” burst from two young 
voices at once; and they quickly proceeded to get 
their books and the writing sadhiiaiale 

While they are absent for a few minutes, we will 
just explain, that the family of Mr. and Mrs. Townley 
consisted of a son and daughter, William Henry and 
Mary. The boy was eleven years of age, and his 
sister a year and a half younger. Their education 
was principally directed by their parents, occasionally 
assisted by masters. But the first object Mr. and 


Mrs. Townley had in view, was to form their bn 


minds in accordance with the revealed will of 
making this the basis on which to build up a comely 
structure of human intelligence and usefulness. 
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Among other means which had been adopted for 
these children’s instruction, was that of encouraging 
them to write in a book, prepared for the purpose, 
any useful facts and observations which came under 
their notice in the course of their daily instruction. 
They were each provided with two books, one for re- 
cording common things, the other for sacred subjects. 
These were called Common-place Books; and they 
proved to be a source of much present gratification, 
as well as a storehouse for future reference. 

From the judicious and careful manner in which § 
their kind mamma had placed many of the most in- § 


| teresting portions of the sacred volume before their 


minds, they had already acquired a habit. of fixing 


' upon suitable subjects for their common-place book ; 


and, as some of our younger readers may feel inclined 
to adopt the plan, we give a specimen page below, to 
show the arrangement :— 


index 
Mar Pacts. Observations. 


Sabbath. | Sabbath instituted by| The Sabbath is of Divine origin, 
God himself, Gen. ii. 3., and of perpetual obligation; and, 
although changed by our Lord from 
Officially renewed, the seventh to the first day of the 


yet is there to be no relaxation of 
the obligation upon ail Christian 
people, to “keep holy the Sabbath 
day.” | 


_ The book should be of copy-book size, but much 
thicker ; ruled throughout with faint blue lines, and 
divided into three spaces by red lines, with red lines 
for the heading, that is, where the words “ index mar- 
gin, “facts,” and “ observations,”’ are placed. To 
be the more complete, the book should have an alpha- 
betical index, similar to that of an account book. 

The index margin is an index to each page. 
| Mrs. Townley had met with a few curious facts, 


Exodus, xx. 8. week, in honour of his resurrection, 4% 
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which she was desirous should be added to those 
already collected. 

“ Now, mamma,”’ said the children on their return, 
“we are quite ready; we hope you have got some- 
thing nice for us to write.” 

“Well, dears, I think you will say that what I 
have to tell you is, at the least, curious, and certainly 
must have taken somebody a great deal of time to 
find out. This is the first :—The middle book of the 
Old Testament is Proverbs. 

“ How curious!”’ | 

“The middle chapter, is the twenty-ninth of Job; 
the middle verse, is the eighteenth of the twentieth 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles.”’ 

“ These are certainly curious facts, and I only give 
them to you as such—they convey no instruction ; 
but, as you know, dear children, I wish sometimes to 
blend a little reasonable entertainment with more 
serious matters.”’ 

“Yes, dear mamma, we remember your favourite 
proverb, ‘The bow which is always bent, will the 
soonest be broken.’ Now, I dare say, we shall have 
the middle book, chapter, and verse of the New Testa- 
ment.” | 

“Well, I have no doubt but that I could furmish 
you with this information also, but 1 have something 
else from the Old Testament.” | | 

“Qh! thank you, thank you, dear mamma. What 
a nice collection this will be!” 

“Are you ready for the next curiosity ?”” 

“ We are quite ready,’’ exclaimed both at once. | 

‘The twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of 
Ezra has all the letters of the alphabet in it.”’ 

How odd !”’ 

“And the nineteenth chapter of the Second Book 
of Kings is exactly like the thirty-seventh chapter 
of 
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“Flow can that be?” exclaimed William Henry; 
“two chapters alike in different places ?”’ od 

“I think I must leave you to try and find out a | 
reason why’ it is so, at some other time; we had §@ 
better now confine ourselves to writing the facts 
merely.” 

“ What next, dear mamma?”’ said Mary. “I hope 
yon have something more that is curious, before we 
get to the New Testament.”’ 4 

“I certainly have; it is, that in the whole book of § 
Esther there is neither the word Lord nor God.” 

+ This is strange indeed, that any part of the sacred 
volume should be without the name of God.” 

“Yes, dears, it is so; and several explanations of 
the|circumstance have been given by commentators ; 
but|we must leave the consideration of these opinions 
for the present. Your next entry will be somewhat 
simijar to the last; it is, that no mention of the 
Sabbath occurs in the books of Joshua, Ruth, First 
and Second Samuel, and First Kings. I have two 
more entries for you from the Old Testament, and 
then ‘we will proceed to the New Testament. 

. . The least verse in the Old Testament is 1. Chron. 

* And— 

“The first preacher who read a text, and then com- 
mented thereon, is Ezra. See Neh. viii. 8.”’ 

_* Thank you, dear mamma; this is a nice collection. 
Now shall we go to the New Testament ?’’ said 
William Henry. 

“ Please wait a minute,’ replied Mary, “while I 
get another pen; I should not like papa to see bad 
writing, especially after giving us that box of new 
pens.”’ 

“ Now, dears, if you are quite ready, I will go on,” 
said Mrs. Townley ; “and my first remark is upon 
the word Abba, which, as you are aware, signifies 
father. It isa Hebrew word; but was retained by 
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the inspired penmen of the New Testament, although 
they wrote in Greek. It possesses the curious pro- 
perty of being read the same backwards and forwards; 
and some writer has observed that it should teach us 
that God is equally the Father of his people in adver- 
sity as well as in prosperity ; or if may teach us that 
he is our Father in the beginning of life as well as in 
the end of our days. The word, in the original He- 
brew, conveys the idea of the fondest love and confi- 
dence; and St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans 
(viii. 15,) shows how great are the privileges of those 
who can really look up to God and say, “ Abba, 
Father.”” As a little exercise, I should like you to 
find ine all the passages in the Gospels and Epistles 
where the words occur.”’ | 

“Yes, dear mamma, we will do | 

“But how shall we know where to find them?” — 
said Mary. 

“T will tell you a nice way, Mary,” replied William 
Henry. “Look at the eighth chapter of Romans, 
and the fifteenth verse, and then find the parallel 
passages.”’ 

“What a capital plan; I never thought of that; I 
feared we must look all through the Testament, and 
that, you know, would take a long time, and a’’— 
Mary hesitated, being unwilling to pain her kind 
mamma by completing the sentence and saying—“ a 
good deal of trouble.’’ | 

Mamma broke in at this juncture by commending 
her son’s thoughtful mode of dealing with a little 
difficulty, and then proceeded with giving her young 
students the desired reference to the middle portions 
of the New Testament as follows :— 

“The middle book is 2 Thessalonians; the middle 
chapter is between the 13th and 14th of the Romans; 
and the middle verse is the 17th of the 17th chapter 
of the Acts.’ 

“Thank you, mamma; is that all ?”’ 
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46 DEATH OF THE POET ROGERS. 


«Yes, dears, I think that will do for the present.” | 
“There is one thing, dear mamma,” exclaimed | 


Mary, “you have not told us, that is, the shortest 


verse of the New Testament, as you did of the Old; @ 
but I think I know what it is.”’ St 


“So do I, so do I!”’ said William Henry. 


“Oh, please wait, dear Willy ; it is the verse in St. : 
John, where our Lord came to visit Martha and Mary @ 
after the death of Lazarus—“ Jesus wept.” Idon’t @ 


remember the chapter.” 


“ Here it is,” said Willy, who had at the moment — | 
opened his Bible and found the passage; the 11th @ 


chapter and 35th verse.” 


_ “I feel much pleased with you both, dear children, @& 

for your readiness and attention, and trust that we §& 
shall all benefit by the amusement and instruction —@ 
which these exercises afford. I must now leave you @@ 
_ to complete your entries in the usual way; especially 7% 
_ T must remind you of the indexes, as a book is much @@ 
increased in usefulness and convenience by a good @ 


index.” 


We do not intend following our young friends and | 4 
their ““Common-place Book’’ any further, as our 


object was to place the matter before our readers. 


DEATH OF THE POET ROGERS. 


Tuk “last enemy” has been unusually busy of late, 


not = among our warriors on the battle-field and 


im the deadly breach, but also in the ranks of those 
who have devoted their lives to more peaceful voca- 
tions. Our veteran statesmen, our patriarchs in 
science, and our fathers of song, are rapidly passing 


away. When Wordsworth left us, not long since, — 
we looked around in quest of that bright constella- — 


tion of bards, which had illumed and cheered the 
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world for the last quarter of a century, and we found 
that they had nearly all fallen from their spheres, 
and left a darkness and void where they once had 
shone. One star, however, of an earlier creation, 
still shed its genial lustre in the firmament of song. 
me Even that has at length been extinguished. Mr. 
= Samuel Rogers, to whom it will at once be seen that 
™ our reference is made, expired early on Tuesday 
morning, December the 18th, after attaining the 
venerable age of ninety-five years. His fame as a 
poet is of long standing; for as early as 1787, after 
completing a course of travel, he published his “ Ode 
to Superstition,’ and other poems, and only five 
years later appeared his “ Pleasures of Memory,” 
by which his celebrity was established. In 1798 he 
issued his “ Epistle to a Friend,’’ and other pieces ; 
in 1814, the “ Vision of Columbus and Jacqueline ;”’ 
in 1819, “ Human Life;’ in 1822, the first part of 
his “ Italy,” on the illustration and printing of which 
he is said to have spent £10,000. Mr. Rogers’s 
house, in St. James’s Place, is a perfect treasury of 
art. The pictures are amongst the very best of their 
class, and though few in number, are said to have 
cost £6000. 
_ It seldom falls to the lot of the biographer to deal 
with a life extended over so large a space of time as 
that of the departed bard. It run parallel with 
the lives of more than three generations of men, and 
is intimately associated with a succession of events, 
such as have never before, in the history of the 
world, been compressed within the same period. This 
= as well as others, has been ably adverted to 
y one of our daily journals, in a sketch which we 
reprint for the information of our readers :— 

“The death of a man who had attained to such 
length of days as Samuel Rogers, would in itself be 
a somewhat remarkable occurrence; but when it is 
considered that the case is not one of insignificant 
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longevity—that the man of whom we are speaking § 
was for the greatest portion of a century the com- } 


panion and intimate friend of all the most remark | 


able men in Europe—such an event as his dix @ 
pearance from the scene cannot be passed over § 


entirely without comment. It would be unfair, how. # 
ever, to his memory to consider him merely as the @ 


friend of men distinguished in every branch of human § 


achievement and human attainment; he had in his & 
own person attained considerable distinction in various 9 
ways. As a poet his name will continue to occupy @ 
an eminent place upon the catalogue of classical Eng- § 
lish writers; as a literary critic, as a judicious 
noisseur in art, and more especially in painting, few #@ 


men have been his equals. Jor half a century, too 
his house was the centre of literary society, and § 
the ‘chief pride of Mr, Rogers lay not so much im § 
gathering round his table men who had already 
achieved eminence, as in stretching forth a helping 
hand to friendless merit. Wherever he discerned 
ability and power in a youth new to the turmoils and 
struggles of London life, it was his delight to intro- § 
duce his young client to those whom he might one | 
day hope to equal. The courtesy and consideration } 
of the host soon drew forth the same qualities in his 
guests. Many a man now living can remember that 
on @ Saturday night he went to bed an unknown 
lad, thinking of the celebrated men of his time as & 
person thinks who has only read about them, and on 4% 
Sunday walked home from the hospitable house of | 
Mr. Rogers, encouraged to persevere in his task by 

those who had heretofore a red to hi ost as 
_ “Great injustice, indeed, should we do to the | 
memory of Samuel Rogers, if, in the few remarks we - 
venture to offer upon his character, we did not give 
the first place to his boundless and unassuming 
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charity, of which his unvarying kindness to literary 
men at the outset of their career, was but a single 
form. Were this the proper place to recount histories 
of this kind, we could tell many a tale of forlorn and 
well-nigh hopeless wretchedness relieved by his hand. 
It was not necessary with him, as with:some philan- 


thropists, that misery should have what is called a 
‘claim’ upon him, in order to bring him to the 


varret where it lay pining. He had seen mention of 
it in the police reports, or in the public journals; 
he had heard it spoken at the dinner-table of a 
friend. No remark issued from his lips at the time; 
he heard it as though he heard it not; but the next. 
day betimes he might have been seen in person 
examining into the truth of the representation, and, 
if need were, affording relief with no sparing hand. All 
this was done without ostentation and without boast. 
“The biography of Samuel Rogers would involve 
the history of Europe since George III, then in the 
bloom of youth, declared to his subjects that ‘he 
gloried in the name of Briton.” It is now well- 
nigh a quarter of a century since that monarch was 
carried to his grave in extreme age, worn out with 
mental and bodily disease. Let us take the most 
notable historic drama of the century, 1793. 1815— 
the rise, decline, and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
This was but an episode in the life of Samuel Rogers. 
He was a young man of some standing in the world, 
fully of an age to appreciate the meaning and im- 
portance of the event, when the States-General were 
assembled in France. If we remember right, he 
actually was present in Paris at or about the time, 
and may have heard with his own ears Mirabeau 


hurling. defiance at the court, and seen Danton and 


Robespierre whispering to each other that their time 
was not yet come. Let us go back to other events 
as standards of admeasurement. As the war of the 


French revolution and that against Napoleon Bona- 
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parte were episodes in the ripe manhood, so was the 
American war an episode in the boyhood of Rogers, 
He was of an age to appreciate the grandeur, if not 
the political meaning of events, when Rodney won 
his naval victories, and when General Elliot success- 
fully defended Gibraltar. He could remember our 
differences with our American colonies, and the battles 
of Bunker’s Hill, Brandywine, and German Town, 


‘as well as a man now in manhood can remember the 


three glorious days of July and the Polish insurrec- 


tion. To have lived in the days of General Washing- 


ton, and to have heard discussions as to the propriety 
of admitting the independence of the North American 
Provinces, and to have been alive but yesterday, 
seems well-nigh an impossibility; but such was the 
ease of Samuel Rogers. When he opened his eyes 
upon the world, that great and powerful country, 
which is now known as the United States of North 
America, was but an insignificant dependency of the 
mother country—a something not so important as 
the Antilles, even in their forlorn condition, are at 
the present moment. They were just rising to be 
somewhat of a little more significance than the @ 
‘plantations’? to which Defoe smuggled off the §@ 
troublesome characters in his fictitious tales. They | 
now constitute one of the most powerful States in 
the comity of nations. Let us take another test— 
that of our Indian empire. But three or four years 
before the birth of the subject of these remarks, 
Colonel Clive fought the battle of Plassy, and laid — 
the foundation of it. He lived through the govern- § 
ment of India by Warren Hastings, and, being in | 
London at could well understand the dis» 
cussions which took place upon the subject of the 
india Bill. The battle of found him man 
of forty years of age. He was in full possession of 
his faculties when Lords Hardinge and Gough won 
their victories in north-western India, but the other 
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day. It would be superfluous to lay before our 
readers any contrast between the dates of other 

litical events at which this remarkable man must 
i assisted, at least as an intelligent spectator. Let 
them back their minds to the days of Wilkes 
and the Duke of Grafton, and remember but the 
mere names of the statesmen who have administered 
the affairs of the country from that time to the 
present, and they will have present to their recollec- 
tion a list of the associates and friends of the late 
Mr. Rogers. 

“Tt is, however, to the literary history of the 
century we must mainly look for a correct apprecia- 
tion of Rogers’s career. He not only outlived two 
or three generations of men, but two or three lite 
styles. ‘he Poet of Memory, as he has been calle 
must not be rashly judged by the modern student, 


whose taste has been partly exalted, partly vulgarized, 


by the performances of later writers. We are speak- 
ing of a contemporary of Dr. Johnson. Rogers must 
have been a young man, some twenty years old, when 
the great lexicographer died, and therefore a great 
portion of Johnson’s writings must have been to him 
contemporary literature. Let those who are inclined 
to cavil at the gentler inspirations of Rogers, think for 
a moment upon what English poetry was between the 
death of Goldsmith and Johnson, and the appearance 
of Walter Scott’s first great poem. Cowper redeems 
the solitary waste from absolute condemnation as the 
most unfortunate epoch in our literature. HKogers, 
no doubt, formed his style upon earlier models, but 
he was no servile copyist; he could feel, without an 

tendency to apish imitation, the beauties of suc 

authors as Dryden and Pope. The poem by which 
his name is principally known to the public, will 
always remain as among the classical pieces of Eng- 
lish literature, while some of his smaller poems wi. 

never cease to hang in the memory of men while the 
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English language is understood. This, however, is @ 
not the proper place for entering upon any critical — 
disquisition as to the literary merits of the remark- @ 
able man who has just terminated his long career. 

“ Among the many remarkable points which may 
be mentioned in his career, considered as that of a 
literary man, the fact should be particularized that 
during the greater portion of his lfe he was a 
wealthy banker in the city of London. It must have 
been by an extraordinary combination of position, of 
intellectual and social qualities, of prudence and of 
wisdom, that the same man who was the friendly 
rival of Byron, Wordsworth and Scott, talked finance 
with Huskisson and Peel upon equal terms, ex- 
changed bons mots with Talleyrand, and was the 
friend of all the eminent men, and of many of the in- 
digent and miserable, who flourished and suffered 
during three parts of a century. Such a man was 
Samuel Rogers.” 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tae Yourn’s Brauicat anp CompANION. 


Square 8vo. 93 pp. London: John F. Shaw, Southamp- — 
ton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


In this admirable” little work we have a very suitable pre- 
sent to place in the hands of our elder boys. Its contents, 
terse yet comprehensive, are eminently calculated, from their 
skilful arrangement, by the blessing of the Divine Spirit, to 
awaken and secure the devout attention of inquiring youth. 
The first part contains a ‘‘ Calendar of Daily Scripture Read- 
ings, accompanied by a simple reflection for each day. This — 
is followed by a “ Sabbath Companion,” being a framework © 
of thought for every Sunday in the year ; “ Scripture Readings 
for Special Occasions ;”’ “ Scripture Portions to be committed 
to Memory ;"’ and concluding with “A few Earnest Questions, 
for your own Conscience to answer when you are alone.” It 
is one of the best auxiliaries for the anxious Christian parent 
and friend which has ever come under our notice; and we 
shall rejoice to know that this little work has a large circu- 


lation, 
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SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


NHE YOUTH’S CABINET of INSTRUCTION and — 
AMUSEMENT. With Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations. 
Bp. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


HE YOUTH’S GIFT- BOOK. Tales, in Probe 
and Poetry. With Frontispiece and Numerous Tlustrations. 


ap. Svo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Beautifully printed, royal 16mo, price 1s. 6d., gilt edges, 


HE YOUTH’S BIBLICAL CALENDAR and 
SABBATH COMPANION. Designed to encourage elder youths 
forming the habit of ad perusing the Scriptures. By WILLIAM 


LDING. 


mn the First of January, 1856, will be price Uni- 


formly with “* URGENT Questions,” the First of a Series of Small 
Monthly Publications, entitled, 


AVING TRUTHS. By the Rev. Joun Ginnie; 


I The truths that will be illustrated in this Series are those which are 
@eecarded by all true Christians as VITAL, SAVING, ESSENTIAL; the denial _ 
f which is not injury, but ruin; the acceptance of which, through the 
meioly Spirit, is life and peace and eternal rest. | 


No. I.—In Christ. On January Ist, 1856. 
No. I1I.—To whom shall we goP February Ist. 


Useful Books—Indispensable to all. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 


POSS AND LEARN: A Guide 
for all who wish to Speak and Write Correctly. ‘“‘ Live and Learn’ 


is an excellent book. We look upon it as really ‘Indispensable.’ We 
advise our readers to imitate our — the book, and sell it — 


not at any price." Gasette, 


Read and ‘Reflect. 
One Shilling, free by post, 


Classical and Foreign Words, Phrases, and Quoiations, of constant occur- 
rence in the various Journals, Periodicals, and Publications of the day. 
By the Author of “ Live and Learn.” 


London: J. F. Saaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Poternenereont 


HE NEWSPAPER AND GENERAL READERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION. Being a Familiar Explanation of — 
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THE IDONEOUS TROUSERS 
COMPRISE ELEGANCE WITH UTILITY, 

Are designed to be worn 
out those uncomfortable app 
ages, Braces and Straps, $0 g 
rally objected to. 


Gentlemen respect 
solicited to test the superia 
of this important invent@ 

which, for simplicity and| 
curacy of adjustment, 
unrivalled. 


| 

‘SUPERIOR 
WELL 


ASSORTED STOUm 
Jef all’the ‘most fushionables 


leading fabrics, suited tot 
present season, in Doest cm 
Angolas, and Tweeds. 


First Price, One Sovereig® 


DIRECTIONS FOR | 
SELF-MEASUREMED 


Sent Post-free. 


PLAIN SUIT OF LIVER 
£3. 10s. 


HENRY L. MARSHALL, 


516 agp ‘17, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
Corner of Duke-street, leading to the British Museum, 


Army, Navy, and Civil Tailor. - 
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THE 
Y 
Youths Magazine. 
CONTENTS. 
~ Elijah at the Brook Cherith (with « an Iilus- 
A tration ) . 
) The Youth of a Philosopher 8S 
Purpose in Life. . 66 
Poetry—The Crop of Acorns Be 
Marvellous Escape of a Pastor of the Desert 73 
My Visit to Vesuvius. 
Poetry—Dig deep to find the Gold 88 
Worlds in the Sky 89 
Sw * Old Ursula; or, What eanIdo? .. 98 
The Trial (with an Illustration) . 105 
"er A Little Hero of Haarlem .. . 107 
Wj Poetry—The Famine in Samaria .__. 109 


Evenings with the Editor _.. A 


LONDON: 
mi JOHN FARQUHAR SHAW, 


27, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, & 36, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price Fourpence. 


4 Pardon, Printers,] {Paternoster Row, 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from Rev. D. J. Evans ;—Mrs. A, 17 
Hamilton ;—J. L. M.; —J. E.;—Mary Isabella;—Emilie Butterworn 
—A. L. 0. E;—Snowbelle ;—H. F.;—and S. 8. 

‘‘Gotpen Hovas” is inadmissible. | 

Tuomas H. Tannen.—The MS. referred to did not come to hand. : a 

or Fetix Nerr.—Several very creditable transiations have been 
the best of which will appear in the March part. Os 


THE PRIZE TALE. 


‘‘Ertre” wishes to know the result of the competition for the prize offered fe=@ 
a good tale on *‘The Waldenses.” The proprietors beg to state that, owing to th] 
want of punctuality, very few Essays reached the office within the time speciia® 


and it has been thought most desirable, and fairer to all parties, that the time shout Fe 
be extended. It is, therefore, now announced, that the ‘‘ Prize of Five Guinkarpe 
will be given to the writer of a tale on the Waldenses, which shall be approve; | 
and pronounced to be the best by the adjudicators, the Rev. J. Kingsmill, MA”) 


and the Rev. Samuel Martin. No Essay will, on any account, be received ale” 
the 3ist of March, 1856. | 


Connemara Scnoots.—Those friends who have taken an interest in thee) 
schools will be glad to learn, that the appeal made a few months since on they @ 
behalf has been liberally responded to. In addition to the sums reported last 
month by our warm-hearted correspondent 8S. 8., we are requested to ack nowledgt| 
further donations to the amount of 8s. 2d. Besides this, we have received 177% 
cheering communication from a zealous friend at Islington; and as others will®® 
equally interested with ourselves in the facts narrated, we print part of the letter. 7 


** You will, I am sure, be pleased to hear that a letter from Miss Davies, dated th 4 
28th oflast month, states that that lady has already received, in answer to the appeal © 


the sum of #14, together with a beautiful bale of coloured flannel clothing, and tothi 4 


may be added a nice parce] of woollen materials, forwarded to myself by one of you 7 
readers. 


“ Miss D. is quite delighted with this most acceptable addition to her spanly @ 
funds, and has been basy sending off relief to the various schools. You will be gle @ 
to learn that the orphans under the care of the Rev. W. Ashe, at Annaghdown, have @e 
not been forgotten in the distribution, and that among others, the schools at Gilat ¢ 
Oughterard and Achill have received assistance in food and clothing. 4 

* While we acknowledge with heartfelt gratitude the goodness of Almighty God in 


thus disposing the hearts of His servants to relieve the destitute, we also feel that of @& 


sincere thanks are due to those kind friends who have so willingly come forward ® | 
aid us in our work. | 


** Will you, dear sir, present our warmest acknowledgments to our benefactor 
and assure them that their bount 


will be received wi atitude by bo 
the children themselves.” ved with the deepest gre 


‘oe BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ZAPHNATH-PAANEAR; 0 


th 
Freeman, ¢ History of Joseph. By Rev. Thornley Smith 
a® PRACTICAL STENOGRAPHER. By E. Soper.—Grant and Griffith, London. 
CONTROVERSIALIst. The half-yearly volume. — Houlston 
Home Compawtox, for’ December. 
Peace, for January, 
FOLOGY FoR tuk By Rev. 


NTELLIGENCER, for January. 
Tas Boox AND ITs Missions.— Bagster. vad 
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AH THE ‘BROOK CHERITH. 
circumstances which led to the event indicated 


; | in the accompanying engraving, will be readily remem- — 
bered by our readers. The people of Israeli, by their 
= religious delinquencies, had incurred the displeasure of 


| | Jehovah, and He determined to inflict upon them some 


terrible chastisement. At this juncture, an extraordinary 


prophet—Elijah the Tishbite—suddenly appears before — 
m the guilty nation, as the messenger and minister of God's — 
retributive justice. He stalks into the palace of Ahab, 


! the patron and ringleader of the idolatry and apostasy of Se 
the times, and declares, with an awful abruptness and 


lion or the hissing of serpents excited emotions of passing 
= § dread, he would remember for his comfort that he was #8 


sententiousness, “As the Lord God of liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew or-rain Upon 


_ the earth these years, but according to my word.” This : 


was equivalent to the proclamation of a famine, with 


all its attendant horrors and sufferings, and which 


_ affect, more or less, every family in the land. 


Having delivered this prophetic burden, the stern 
of God at once retreated from the capital, in order to 
escape the vengeance of the wicked king,and his more § © 
infamous consort, Jezebel. He journeyed eastward, and 

on reaching the brook Cherith—generally supposed, tobe 


™ on the other side of the river Jordan—he. discovered a oe 


solitary and unfrequented nook, where he might find a oe 
safe asylum from the enraged Ahab, There, with the 


blue sky for his roof, the bare rocke for his. walls, a rough 


stone for his seat, a-shady thicket for his. bed-chamber, 


and, awhile, the 


for his couch, was the appointed 
dwelling of Israels. mightiest prophet. Thereheent,in 
his hairy mantle, silent and reflecting; end whenever — 


solitude became wearisome, or the distant roar of the ae : 


imprisoned there for. the Lord’s sake,and with his deep 


_ Spiritual insight he would not fail to ae the footsteps 


of his God among the rocks, or fe 
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with meat and bread. 


56 ELIJAH AT THB BROOK CHERITH. 


But how was Elijah to be supported in this secluded 


wild? “Thou shalt drink of the brook,” said. the Lord 
to his servant; “‘and the ravens shall feed thee there.” 
“It is enough, Lord,” would be the response of his trust- 
ful soul. And, accordingly, while fields and woods, un- 
refreshed by rain or dew, were becoming more and more 
parched and scorched by the blindless fiery sun, and the 
waters were everywhere wasting away, Elijah continued, 
from week to week, and from season to season, to drink 


of the crystal stream which God had supplied for him. 


The ravens also fulfilled their office. Their natural in- 


_ stincts controlled, and their proverbial voracity restrained, 
_by a Divine power, these ravenous birds performed their 


mission of disinterested kindness towards the man of 
God. No sooner did the morning dawn in Cherith’s 


rocky vale, than their hoarse yet welcome cry was heard 
aloft in the trees, and when Elijah awoke, he beheld the 
morning meal lying beside him; and when the shades 
of evening began to fall, these “black livery servants,” 


as Krammacher has styled them, again appeared, laden 
And this astonishing mode of 
supply was maintained unfailingly, from month to month, 
until the brook became at length absorbed by the thirsty 
soil, or exhaled by the unmitigated heat, and Elijah was 
compelled to change his hiding-place. 

Some persons have been curious to know where these 
winged waiters procured these provisions, and of what 
the supply consisted ; since the natural food of the raven 
was such as an Israclite could not partake of without 
deremonial pollution. Some ingenious commentators have 
Suggested that the birds may have regularly stolen the 
ix from Ahab’s kitchen; while others have surmised that 


it was obtained from the provision made by the good 


( badiah for the persecuted prophets whom he hid by 
fifties in caves. 
| It is right to mention, however, that there have been 
many able and devout-minded biblical critics who think 
that the word translated “ ravens,” admits of other render- 
Ings. Among these is the judicious Dr. Kitto, who dis- 
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‘cusses the point with equal learning and candour, both 


in his “ History of Palestine,” and in his “ Daily Bible 
Illustrations.” In explanation, we may remark that in 
the Hebrew text, as originally written, there are no 
vowels. ‘These were not added, or authoritatively fixed, 
until the seventh century after Christ. Now the manner 
in which the meaning of a word would be affected, by the 
affixing of the vowel points, may be illustrated by the 
word, GRN. According as the vowels are supplied to 
these consonants, it becomes either grain, groan, or grin: 

hence it will be seen that, in translating from the Hebrew, 
the true rendering of the sense of a passage depends 
very much upon the judgment of the translator. Now 
the original Hebrew word rendered “ raven,” is exposed 
to this difficulty. According to the position assigned to 
the vowel points, it becomes either drob, a gad-fly ; arab, 
Arabian; éréb, the woof; éréb, evening; or oréb, raven. 
The latter was fixed upon in preference to either of the 
others, by the Masorete doctors, though why, Dr. Kitto 
is at a loss to understand. But this interpretation was © 
given in an age when the Hebrew mind had gone astray 
after prodigies, and when the more marvellous of two or 
more senses was usually chosen. 

Dr. Kitto inclines to the rendering of “ Arabs,” instead 
of “ ravens,” thinking it highly probable that a company 
of these wanderers of the eastern deserts might have 
been encamped in the neighbourhood of Elijah’s hiding- 
place, to avail themselves of the water of the brook. 
Irom their condition and habits of life, they were the 
people, of all others, to whom the secret of his retreat 
might be most safely entrusted. Besides, having once 
eaten of their bread and meat, the great law of Arabian 
honour made him secure of continual support, and safe 
from betrayal. Under these views, it seems to the learned 
doctor that, ‘I have commanded the Arabs to feed thee 
there,” is, under all the circumstances, a more probable and 
natural interpretation than, “ I have commanded ravens to 
feed thee there.” Still, whether by the one or by the 
other, the fatherly care of God is equally exemplified. 
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| ‘THE YOUTH OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
_ AmonaG the constellations of the intellectual heavens, 


there has not shone, during our times, a more brilliant 
luminary than M. Arago. The highest scientific and lite- 
rary honours which his country could confer, were showered 
upon him. He was at once a Member of the Institute of 
Hrance, perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Science, 
and Director of the Observatory at Paris. M. Arago played 


a very conspicuous part in the exciting scenes of 1848, 


when the people of France cut themselves from their old 
political and social moorings, and were once more drifted 
upon the tempestuous sea of revolution. They sought to 
escape the ills of which they were then conscious, but, 
in doing so, flew to others they knew not of. Disappointed 
with the attempt at republican government, M. Arago 
turned himsclf entirely from public affairs, to wateh the 
starry heavens, and to help on the further conquests of 
science. 


‘The repose of these ennobling pursuits, however, was 


nat allowed long to endure, as the Government of Louis 


Napoleon demanded of him the oath of fidelity to the new 
sovereign. While other public functionaries were taking 
this oath asa matter of course, the astronomer considered 
himself exempted by law from the obligation, as his office 
atithe Bureau of Longitude was an appointment for life. 
He was now undeceived; and the question resolved itself 
to his mind into the simple alternative, either to take the 
oath and retain the directorship, or to refuse and most 
probably to be exiled! However, on the 10th of May, 1851— 
the very day on which, by his solemn oath, Louis Napoleon 
should have fallen back into the rank of private citizenship— 
M.'Arago addressed a letter to the Minister of Public In- 
struction, requesting him to appoint a convenient day for 
him to quit the establishment which had been occupied by 
him for nearly half a century. That now noble institution 
had been raised from a state of decay to one of prosperity, 
through the energy and perseverance of this distinguished 
re: Its magnificent instruments had been con- 


structed mainly under his own eye. Very gracefully and — 


delipately did he allude to these facts, as also to other ser- 
vie@s rendered to his country, and prosecuted amid untold 
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hardships and sufferings in foreign climes. And there 
is something like sublimity in the aspect of this noble soul, 
when, at the close of this same letter, we see him falling 
back upon the consoling thought, that, when abandoned 
by his country, “ the half-blind old man will always find 
near him persons anxious to note down his words.” Such, 
however, was the reputation of the savant, and so great was 
the sensation produced by the publication of his letter in 
the Débats, that the Government saw it prudent to make 
an exception in his case, and allow him to retain his post 
as Director of the Observatory without taking the usual 
oath. 

In contemplating this brave old man, we are reminded 
of the sturdy oak, which, having weathered many a storm, 
must either stand firm or altogether fall before the threaten- 
ing hurricane, since it is not in its nature to bend. Thus 
we might conceive such a man as this to have grown 


strong, not under the sweet influences of sentimental 
-zephyrs and “ rose-pink philosophies,” but amidst some of 


those rougher elements of nature which lead, by beauti- 
fully compensating laws, to the production of robustness 
and manly strength. Accordingly, as we shall presently 
see, the youth of this philosopher was passed in the midst of 
remarkable adventures, desperate perils, and hair-breadth 
escapes; and our wonder cannot but be excited towards 
that kind Providence which delivered him in safety from 
them all. | | 

M. Arago was born in the commune of Estagel, in the 
department of the Eastern Pyrenees, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1786. His father was a licentiate in law, and was 
possessed of some little landed property. He appears to 
have made, during his first seven or eight years, the usual 
progress of children, in the various branches of primary 
education. As Estagel lay in the line from the interior of © 
France to the army of the Pyrenees, it was constantly the 


_halting-place for troops; and, indeed, his father’s house 


was frequently filled with officers and soldiers. These 
military visits so intoxicated young Arago with the martial 
spirit, that he had to be very closely watched, to prevent 
him following the troops. On one occasion, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost vigilance, the young fugitive had actually 
wandered a league from the village. A highly significant 
incident occurred when he was only seven years old, which 
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plainly showed of what kind of stuff the future man was 
likely to be made. Some Spanish troops, in their retreat 
after a battle, happened to be passing through the village 
before the break of day. The boy saw a brigadier and 
tive troopers, who, on coming up to the tree of liberty, 
cried, “ Somos perditos.” This ignited the patriotic fire of 
the boy’s soul. Immediately he ran and fetched a lance, 
and placing himself in some hiding-place, suddenly darted 
forth, and struck the brigadier with the weapon. The 
wound was not mortal; and in a moment a sabre was 
raised, which would have instantly hewn him in two, had — 
not some of his countrymen come to his rescue, and who, 
although armed with no better weapons than forks, suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the troopers and taking them pri- 
soners. So near was the Observatory of Paris losing its 
future Director! 

ln consequence of his father’s appointment to the treasury- 
ship of the Mint, the family removed to Perpignan; and 
young Arago was placed in the Municipal School of that 
town. Having fallen in with an officer on the ramparts, 
the interview led to his preparation as a candidate for the 
examination at the Polytechnic School, with the view to 
his entering the military profession. The day of examina- 
tion, served to show that the noble nature of the youth 
was adequate, not only to master whatever difficulties 
might be offered in the acquisition of knowledge and 
seienee, but that even official insolence could not intimidate 
himjin his onward march to honour and renown. Arago 
went to Toulouse, in company with another youth from the 
same college. They were the first candidates which this 
college had ever sent. M. Monge, the examiner, so intimi- 
dated the first of these candidates, that his examination 
, a failure. Then addressing himself to Arago, he 
said,|“ If you are going to answer like your comrade, it is 
uselegs for'me to question you.” | 7 

“Sir, my comrade knows much more than he has shown ; 
I hope to be more fortunate than he; but what you have 
just said to me might well intimidate me and deprive me 
of all my powers.” 

“ Timidity is always the excuse of the ignorant; it is to 
save you from the shame of a defeat that I make you the 
proposal of not examining you.” : 
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“T know of no greater shame than that which you now 
inflict upon me. Will you be so good as to question me? 
it is your duty.” 

“ You carry yourself very high, sir. We shall see pre- 
sently whether this be a legitimate pride.” 

“ Proceed, sir; I wait for you.” 

M. Monge then put to him a geometrical question, which 
he answered in such a way as to diminish his prejudices. 
Krom this he passed on to a question in algebra, to the 
resolution of a numerical equation, &c. Having the work 
of Lagrange at his fingers’ ends, he analyzed all the known 
methods, pointing out their advantages and defects. The 
answers lasted an entire hour. Monge, brought over now 
to feelings of great kindness, said to him, “1 could, from 
this moment, consider the examination at an end. I will, 
however, for my own pleasure, ask you two more questions.” 

These questions related to the higher branches of mathe- 
matics; and, after spending two or three hours at the 
table, M. Monge got up and embraced him, and declared 
that he should occupy the first place on his list. 

In process of time a vacancy occurred in the secretaryship 
of the Observatory. The situation was offered him through 
the joint influence of MM. Poisson and Laplace. And 
from this connexion with the Observatory, he became, while 
vet a youth, the associate and fellow-labourer of Biot—one 
of the most distinguished savans of his country. More- 


over, it was through the suggestion of M. Arago, that him- 


sclf and M. Biot were appointed by the government to 
resume the important measurements in Spain for the pro- 
iongation of the meridian line from France, which had 
been suspended in consequence of the death-of Methain. 
In the year 1804 or 1805, M. Arago embarked for Spain, 
and oceupied, as his first post of observation, an elevated 
peak of the Desterto de las Palmas. In the year 1806, he 
removed to the neighbourhood of Valencia, and from this 
date, a new and remarkable chapter of accidents begins. 
Desiring to establish a station of observation on the lofty 
mountains near the mouth of the river Xucar, he deter- 
mined first of all to go and examine them. As these 
mountains formed the resort of a crowd of robbers, Arago 
asked for an escort of the National Guard—a request 
which was granted. The soldiers dreaded this service ; 
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G2 THE YOUTH OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
and, as if to increase their terror, while on their way they 
beheld a desperate affray with robbers, which issued in 
wounds and the loss of life. ae | 

_ A startling adventure happened to the lonely philosopher 
while inhabiting his little hut on one of the summits of 
these robber-haunted mountains. On one occasion, during 
the awful deadness of the midnight hour, and while the 
rain was falling in torrents, and the wind was howling and 


penetrating through every chink of his frail cabin, foot- §& 
steps -were heard aie Sha the door. Presently there © 
was a loud knocking. “ Who is there?” “ A custom-house @& 
guard, who asks of you a refuge for some hours,” wasthe re- 
sponse. ‘The servant opened the door, when in stepped a [7% 
man of gigantic mould, “armed to the teeth.” He imme- [ 
diately laid himself on the earth, and went to sleep. In the 


morning, after the departure of the mysterfOus visitor, 
M, Arago learned that he had entertained the chief of all 
the robbers of the country, unawares. Some nights after- 
wards, he was honoured with a second visit from the same © 
distinguished personage. The pretended custom-house , 7 
officer was now apprized that his real character was not © 
unknown. “Tell me,” says M. Arago, “whether I have 
anything to fear from your confederates.” The robber 
confessed that the idea of robbing him had been abandoned, 
although it was once entertained; and from a feeling of 
gratitude for his kind hospitality, he promised him safety 
against plunder for the future ; and the promise was faith- 
fully kept. There is thus a kind of “honour among 
thieves.” | 
During his journey from this to another district, M. 
Arago and his companions were entertained by their mule- 
teers with most terrific tales about the exploits of robbers 
4 who infested their line of road. When almost paralyzed 


by these recitals, through the aid of the pale light of the 
: moon, they could just discern the form of a man hiding 
re hims@¢lf behind a tree. Although his party was six in 


f numtter, yet this man dared, single-handed, to make the 
TES demand, “ Your purses or your lives.” “ You must, then, 
ig believe us to be very cowardly. Retire yourself, or I will 
| bring) you down by one shot from my carabine,” said the 
servant of M. Arago. “I will retire,” said the robber; 
“but; you will soon hear news of me.” The muleteers 
advised the plan of leaving the high road, and taking to the 
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wood on the left, in order to elude the robbers. _ Presently 
they could hear them discussing whether it would be best 
to ae the road, or to enter the wood, which now rang 
with the barking of the brigands’ dogs. It was now two 
o'clock in the morning, and the party saw a faint light in 
a solitary house before them. On reaching the house, they 
knocked at the door, but received no answer; the inmates 
‘fearing that they were about to be assailed by robbers. 


“In the name of the king, open to us,” cried M. Arago. 


The order was immediately obeyed; and in rushed the 
whole party to the kitchen, mules and all. At once they 
extinguished the light, that it might not attract the des- 
peradoes in pursuit. The ruffian band was soon heard 
passing and repassing the house, uttering ferocious com- 
plaints that they had lost scent of their prey. At length 
their voices gradually died away in the distance, and were 
heard no more. To the light of that cottage M. Arago 
and his friends owed their lives. Had it been extinguished 
one moment only before it caught their eye, in all proba- 
bility they had never seen the light of another day. By 
what strange coincidence was it that this candle was kept 
burning up to the right instant of time, at this unseasonable 
hour? “ We,” said the host, “ had killed a pig in the 
course of the day, and were busy preparing the black 
puddings.” Thus, in this wonderful existence of ours, the 
trifling and the great, the mean and the noble, are woven 
together, and the strength and endurance of the whole 
fabric depend upon the slenderest threads and the most 
subtle turns in the great loam of life. | 

After completing his observations on the mainland, 
Arago crossed over to the opposite island of Majorca, in 
order to continue his measurements there. This happened 
just at the time of the French invasion of Spain—an event 
which plunged the whole peninsula, onl its adjacent 
islands, into the greatest state of fermentation. Here com- 
mences a new chapter of accidents in M. Arago’s life. His 
station at Majorca was, as it had been on the mainland, on 
the top of a loft mountain. On the 27th of May, 1808, 
there arrived at Palma an ordnance officer of Napoleon, M. 
Berthemie, with the order for the Spanish squadron at 
Mahon to proceed in all haste to Toulon. The life of this 
officer was endangered by a general rising of the ple, 
from which he was only saved by the intervention of Gene- 
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ral Veves, who shut him up in the strong castle of Belver. 
The report also spread like wild-fire, that M. Arago, on his 
solitary mountain-top, was there to make signals to direct 
the movements of the French army. Hence it became 
plain to the astronomer that his situation was one of ex- 
treme peril, from which he was glad at length to escape, " 
sharing the fate of Berthemie in the Castle of Belver. It 
was, however, with great difficulty that he could be con- 
ducted there alive, owing to the fury of the mob. Happily 
he escaped with only a dagger-cut in his thigh. Nor was 
he safe even in this stronghold; for, by the internal arrange- 
ments of the place, he was threatened with the terrible 
death of starvation. In fact, he actually read, in one of 
the papers which had been sent him, an acount of his death, 


as well as of his friend Berthemie. ‘Since they talk of 


my death,” said M. Arago, “the event will not be long in 
coming. We must seek some way of escape.” 

_A representation was accordingly made to General Veves, 
to the effect that his safety might be compromised if any- 
thing happened to M. Arago, since the issue of the revolu- 
tion was still unknown. From politic motives, therefore, 
leave was granted him to quit the castle as soon as it would 
be safe to do so. On the first opportunity, M. Arago and 
the ordnance officer embarked in a small vessel, which had 
once before been placed at their disposal by the Spanish 
government. After passing through a series of strange ad- 
ventures, they arrived at Algiers on the 3rd of August. 
The next day, the consul busied himself in procuring them 
& passage to Marseilles, and actually obtained them pass- 
ports under the character of strolling merchants. But 
when they reached the Gulf of Lyons, and were approach- 
ing Marseilles, on August 16, 1808, they were suddenly 
made prisoners by a Spanish corsair from Palamos, and 
were taken back to Rosas, and placed in an old mill under 
quarantine. Here they passed through a singular inquisi- 
tion, instituted for the purpose of ascertaining who and 
what they were, from which the inquisitors came off none 
the wiser. Among other strange and amusing characters 
ascribed to M. Arago, was that of a Spanish deserter ; this, 
however, became a serious matter, for a piquet of troops 
was sent professedly to shoot him. But, through the kind 
influence of the Dey of Algiers, the prisoners were once 
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more set free; their vessel also was released, and again 
they set sail for Marseilles. ~. 

This time they were permitted to come within sight 
of the white buildings of the place of their destination ; 
but no sooner were their eyes gladdened by this pleasing 
view, than a violent gale arose, which drove them from 
north to south; so that instead of landing at Marseilles, 
they found themselves, on the 5th of December, at Bougie. 
Their position now was very disheartening, for it would 
be three months, according to the representations of the 
people, before it would be possible to leave that place 
tor Algiers. MM. Arago and Berthemie went to the 
Caid of the town. “I wish,” said M. Arago to him, “to 
go to Algiers by land.” ‘This official, quite frightened, 
exclaimed, “I cannot allow you to do so; you would 
certainly be killed on the road ; your consul would make 
a complaint to the Dey, and I should lose my head.” 
They, however, drew up a certificate and signed it, which 


would have the effect of releasing him from all responsi- 


bility, in case any mishap should befall them by the way. 
On Christmas-day, however, although not without passing 
through many dangers, they reached Algiers once more. 

In this city they spent three months, and during that 
period saw strange illustrations of the semi-barbarous life 
of its citizens. On the 21st of June, 1809, they embarked 
again, in company with the consul and his family, for 
Marseilles, which they at last reached on the 2nd of 
July, 1809. Eleven months had thus been spent in ac- 
complishing this comparatively short journey. The first 
letter M. Arago received from Paris, was from M. Hum- 
boldt, to congratulate him on his safe arrival, and to 
assure him of his generous friendship. After discharging 
the duties of filial affection, by visiting his father 4 | 
mother, he hastened to Paris, to deposit in the Bureau of 
Longitude all his papers, containing his measurements, 
which, wonderful to say, he had managed to preserve 


amid all his perils. A few days after his arrival in Paris, 


he was, by a large majority, chosen a member of the 

—e although then no more than twenty-three years 

ol age. 
“You are very young,” said Napoleon, when the mem- 


_bers of the Institute were presented to him at the Tuileries ; 
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and without waiting for a flattering reply he added— 
“ What is your name ?” | 

One of his neighbours on his right, not leaving him 
time to reply even to so simple a question, said, “ Hus 
name is Arago.” 3 

“ What science do you cultivate ?” 

His neighbour on the right replied, “ He cultivates 
astronomy.” 

“What have you done ?” 

His neighbour on the right, jealous of his left-hand 
neighbour for having encroached on his right, hastened to 
reply, and said, “ ZZe has just been measuring the line of 
the meridian in Spain.” | | 

The Emperor, imagining that he had before him either a 
damb or an imbecile man, passed on to another member of 
the Institute. ie 

A short time after this interview with the Emperor, 
the directors of the conscription requested him either to 
furnish a substitute, or to join the army in person. To 
this demand he made reply, that if obliged to comply, 
he should parade the streets of Paris with his comrades 
in the costume of a member of the Institute. As the 
imperor was himself a member of that learned: body, the 
directors knew that it would be offensive to his majesty, 
and the order was withdrawn. We now behold Arago 
established on that lofty platform, where we saw him at 
the commencement of this sketch, and the compeer of the 
most distinguished men in the world. And his example 
will suffice to show every youth, that if he have the will— 
the right will—the power will not be denied him of 
rising, against every disadvantage, to honour and even to 
distinction. | 


PURPOSE IN LIFE. 


IT would probably be found upon examination, that no - 
man lives without an aim, which exercises a supreme in- 
fluence over his character and conduct. The purpose to 
which he has devoted his energies may be noble, or it may 
be. grovelling ; still every attribute of his nature will be 
“made subservient to the thing for which he lives: his ruling 
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aim, like a sovereign, holds regal state within him, and 
will so sway his entire manhood, that the man will hear, 
see, feel, and act, according to its dictation. Look, for in- 
stance, at a miser: his paramount desire is to get gold; but 
in gratifying his sordid ambition, faculties which were 
bestowed upon him for high and sacred ends are degraded 
to base and inglorious service. He has an intellect; but to 
him it is only a lamp to guide to the fields where the 
object of his greed lies buried. He hasa heart; but it fails 
to do other than beat more quickly when he approaches a 
new vein of gold. He has a conscience ; but he has so per- 
verted it that it has become the mere echo of his own 
avaricious wishes. He has a will; but its value to him 
consists in its power to resist and overcome opposing cir- 
cumstances. He has imagination; but coloured with the 
hue of the mine he works in, it is ever shadowing forth 
lands of shining ore—countries peopled by shapes and 
figures clothed with gold. He has affections; but they 
prove to be cords which irrevocably bind him to the altar 
of the god to whose worship he has dedicated himself. 
The man’s whole soul will be absorbed in the work which 
' he has set before himself to accomplish; every faculty he 
possesses will be made to do its part in the furtherance of 
his desires; and circumstances the most conflicting he will 
bend to suit his purpose. He will meet no friend, read no 
book, enter no society, without having the object of his life 
vividly before him; and if a single day passes without 
ministering to the growth of his scheme, he writes at its 
close, ‘1 have lost a day.” 
_ Further, we cannot have a soul-absorbing aim, and keep 
—itinvisible. That which we most delight in, will soon be 
manifest; it will shine through us. It is not difficult to 
discern what a man inwardly is, when once we become 
acquainted with the pursuits which engross his time and 
attention. “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is a 
Christian maxim. Our aims express our character, and 
give direction to all our inward thoughts and emotions. 
It is the meat and drink of the truly devoted follower of 
Christ to induce men to believe in Him whom God hath 
sent. And, after all, there can be no higher aim, no 
grander life-purpose than this. The world may have its 
so-called glorious pursuits, its chase after splendid phan- 


toms and unreal shadows; but the sublimest aim of the 
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most accomplished worldling turns pale and dim under the 
light which falls from the purpose of the humblest-minded 
Christian. Well for us, if, in our several spheres, we are 
in the strength of God attempting to do what good we 
can unto souls, and to extend the kingdom of our Saviour- 
God. 

Life is ours, not that we may realize selfish ends and in- 
clinations, and gain a little temporal advantage; but that 
we may make of it one devout act of Christian service and 
activity. God has determined to bless man through man. 
He could accomplish his divine purposes apart from 
human instrumentality; but he has condescended to make 
us the messengers of his grace to a prostrate world. 
High, indeed, is the honour of being a co-worker with God 
in bringing about the spiritual freedom and happiness of 
humanity. We think that a Christian has only to answer 
the question, “ How much owest thou unto thy God?” to 
find a motive for loving, unwearying diligence in his 
Master's vineyard. Love to Christ is the grand pre-requisite 
for winning souls. Personal obligation to the Saviour, who 
has redeemed him not with things corruptible, but with 
his own precious blood, will make the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, an eloquent, heart-thrilling preacher of 
Christ. And wide is the field for the exercise of a sacred 
life-purpose, for the exercise of the sanctified energies of 
the converted. ‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
real workers are few. The field is the world, with its 
teeming millions who have never heard the name of 
Christ. who are bowing down to idols of wood and stone, 
or to the more terrible idqls of a diseased and guilty heart. 
The field is the world, with its errors and superstitions, 
tyrannies and despotisms, with its national and_ social 
evils, and its thousand forms of opposition to God’s will. 
The field is the world, with its heartless atheism and 
scepticism, cold formalities and mammon worshippers, its 
unspiritual and inhuman distinctions, and appalling vices. 
The field is the world, with its untaught, struggling poor, 
its shoals of wicked, its heaps of broken hearts, its hosts of 
muserable, wretched beings who are hastening to their end, 
unsaved. | 

Large enough, then, is the scope for Christian labour. 
You jwill find more than you can do in the smallest hamlet 


or the meanest cottage. Far-stretching and dark is the 
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domain of evil; like a funeral pall it covers the whole 
world. What sayest thou, O youn and ardent Chris- 
tian, to the possibility of this pall being lifted, and 
_ existence being made a better and a happier thing to some 
poor struggling human soul now in its awful death- 


folds? It can be lifted; the Gospel can give men an im- 


pulse to leap from death to life; it can free them from the 
grave-clothes of sin and death, and adorn them with the 
wedding-garment of eternal purity. And God calls upon 
all those who have passed from death unto life,.as mes- 
sengers of Christ, to go and cry over the graves wherein 
souls are buried, “ Dead souls! hear the word of the Lord 
and live; awake, ye that sleep, and rise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give you life !’ 7 

We are not unaware of the numerous difficulties which 
beset the path of the private labourer Ps Christ ; his 
work, as we think, is at times more arduous than that 
of the public teacher of religion. It is a difficult and 
delicate task to take hold of a soul in private, and without 
the shadow of impertinence to hold sacred and most in- 
timate talk with it upon its spiritual condition. Yet 
this, pre-eminently, is the work of the private Christian ; 
and, in answer to believing prayer, God will bestow grace 
to help him to discharge it effectively. Let us only be 
desirous of interesting souls in spiritual things, and God 

will teach us the right method. ‘There is a vast amount 
of unused power in the church of Christ. Members do 
not know what they can do, because they have never, by 
= activity, had the resources developed which are now 
ocked up uselessly within them. Individual conscientious- 
ness is what is now specially needed on the part of pro- 
fessing Christians; the. eye doing the work of the eye; 
the hand doing the work of the hand. Each should ask, 
What spiritual work has the Divine Being fitted me to do? 
and then, in reliance upon his promised support, attempt 
practically to answer the question. We should then soon 
begin to see earnestness and Christian zeal taking the 
place of that listless, do-nothing mood which now pos- 
sesses so many hearts; we should see thousands who are 
now living without purpose in quiet homes, awaking to 
the higher aims of existence, rousing themselves, and re- 
cognizing their obligations, and seeking to glorify their 
Redeemer, by feeding his lambs and his sheep. What 
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noble works have been accomplished through each in- 
dividual doing what he can, and doing it with all his 
might, in view of the great night in which it will be 
impossible for man to work. 
' Take the case of Jonn Howarp, the philanthropist. 
Quictly and without show, he was leading the life of a 
country gentleman, in the village of Cardington, in Bed- 
ferdshire; and as you saw him studying farming, me- 
téorology, astronomy, and medicine, you would have had 
little thought of the celebrity to which he was destined 
one day to attain. But on a certain day it occurred to him, 
that the cottages in which the peasantry lived were not 
quite so good as they should be, and he thought it would 
be better for the poor if their homes were ventilated, and - 
made a little more comfortable. So he set himself to bring 
about a reformation in the dwellings of the villagers, and 
njet with most encouraging success. But now, having 
agcomplished one thing, see how the field in which he 
was destined to work widened and enlarged. Being made 
high sheriff, it was his duty. to look inside prisons, and to 
know something of the condition of the inmates of those. 
sad abodes ; and it became his lot, moreover, not only to 
10 his own county prison, but to journey to several 
neighbouring counties—to Northampton, Leicester, Derby, 
Warwick, Worcester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Aylesbury. 
He found the prisons of England in a fearful state, and 
felt also that it was his mission to make their condition 
avery altered one. When he had done what he could in 
Kngland, he took a more extensive field of labour still, 
and worked away at the Bastile and at the dungeons of 
St. Petersburg; and at last found life far too brief for 
him to accomplish that which he desired to do. He is 
now called by the noble name of philanthropist, who 
began his career of usefulness by improving the sanitary 
condition of a few cottages in the village of Cardington. 
So true is it, that if we will but perform our little duties 
weil, Providence will open up a wide field for the exer- 
cise of our energies and powers. 

Again, as you looked upon SaRaH MARTIN, a poor dress- 
maker in Norfolk, with very little education, and no 


_ “standing in society,” as it is called, you could not have 


imagined that she would be powerful enough to transform 
Yarmouth prison from an abode of vice into a home of 
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industry. And yet she, an unaided timorous woman, by 
asking what God intended her to do, and by preparing to 
obey what he commanded, received strength to enter 
within the gloomy prison walls, and so stimulated the 
minds of the prisoners, that from doing nothing they 
began diligently to employ themselves in works of in- 
dustry, so that in a few years £400 was the sum that was 
received for articles made in the gaol. ' Thus God honours 
and strengthens those who give themselves up to labour 
in his vineyard. They may be very poor as regards out-— 
ward circumstances, yet have they within them the true 
_ wealth—-the treasure in heaven which faileth not. 

Dear young reader, have a life-purpose which is worthy 
of you as a child of immortality; let your aims be con- 
nected with that which is beyond the visible; and, what- 
ever the pursuits of others may be, have as- your motto the 
words of St. Paul, “ We fight for an incorruptible crown.” 
Because you cannot accomplish all that you would, fail not 
to do what you can. There are many who require to be 
taught the lesson of faithfulness to the one talent. We are 
all too prone to believe that if we were called to do some- 
thing great in the world—something that would make a 
stir and fasten upon us the admiring gaze of our fellow-men 
then we could work; but we have no heart to engage in 
anything little or obscure. ‘That is not little or obscure 
which God has put in our way todo. More faithfulness to 
the one talent is needed now-a-days, and greater individual 
earnestness. You may not be able to hemi mountain, but 
perhaps you can pluck out the useless weeds that are grow- 
ing in your path; you may not be able to turn the wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field, but perhaps you can water those 
tender flowers that stand parched and withered for want of 
rain; you may not be able to evangelize a world, but can- 
not you speak of Christ to one soul? Be true to your little 
_ opportunities of doing good ; use them with an eye to the 
glory of God; and though other men may doa greater work 
than you, you will have done that for which you were 
fitted, and for which you were sent into the world. 

Dr. Chalmers once said: “ There are thousands of men 
who breathe, move, and live—pass off the stage of life, and 
are heard of no more. Why? They did not a particle of 
good in the world, and none were blessed by them; none 
could point to them as the instruments of their redemption ; 
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ndt a word they spoke could be recalled, and so they 
pérished ; their light went out in darkness, and they were 


-nét remembered more than the insects of yesterday. Will 


ydu thus live and die, O man immortal? Live for some- 
thing. Do , and leave behind you a monument of 
virtue, that the storms of time can never destroy. Write 
your name in kindness, love, and mercy, on the hearts of 
the thousands you come in contact with year by year, and 
mu will never be forgotten. No; your name, your deeds, — 
will be as legible on the hearts of those you leave behind, 
asthe stars are on the brow of evening. Good deeds will 
shine as brightly on the earth as the stars of heaven.” 
| 


THE CROP OF ACORNS. 


THERE came a man in days of old 
| To hire a piece of land for gold, 


And urged his suit in accents meek :— 
** One crop alone is all I seek ; 

That harvest o’er, my. claim I'll yield, 
And to its lord resign the field.” 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt, 

| But found his last objection fail, 
And honey’d eloquence prevail : 

| So took the proffer’d price in hand, 

: And for one crop leased out the land. 


The wily tenant sneer’d with pride, 

And sow'd the spot with acorns wide. 

At first like tiny shoots they grew, _ 

Then broad and wide their branches threw ; 
But long before those oaks sublime, 
Aspiring reach'd their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay, 
Forgotten, with his kindred clay. 


O ye, whose years unfolding fair 

Are fresh with youth and free from care, 
Should vice or indolence desire 

The garden of your souls to hire, 

No parley hold—reject the suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 
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My child, their first approach beware ; 
ith firmness break th’ insidious snare, 
Lest as the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun-excluding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark o’ershadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of heaven from thee. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’ 


MARVELLOUS ESCAPE OF A PASTOR OF 
THE DESERT. 


THE sufferings of the Protestants of France during the 
luxurious reigns of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, are 
well known to every student of the troubled history of 
those times. In no other age, perhaps, have true believers 
been exposed to a persecution more protracted, ruthless, and 
sanguinary. Not only were civil and social disabilities of 
the most degrading and ignominious kind inflicted by Nero- 
like laws, but liberty and life were in hourly jeopardy. 
Multitudes sought asylum from the pecdateinel hand of 
_ arbitrary power in the wilds and forests of the south of , 

France, from which circumstance they were called the . 
Christians of the Desert. The entire lite of these outlawed | 
and hunted saints was one of alarms, surprises, stra ms, 
perils, fearful sacrifices, and hair-breadth escapes. Espe- 
clally was it so with the devoted pastors who, at the momen- 
tary hazard of their own lives, ministered to their spiritual 
wants, and fostered their Christian heroism and almost 
superhuman fortitude. Among these transcendent wor- 
thies, Rabaut was pre-eminent, both for his usefulness and 
for the romantic incidents that marked his extraordinary 
career. He seemed, both to himself and others, to bear 
about with him a charmed life. He was, undoubtedly, 
under the special protection of Providence; and conse- 
quently, in spite of all the ambushes and machinations of 
his foes, as well as the treacheries of false friends, he proved 
himself, in the Poet’s words, “immortal till his work was 
done.” He closed his long life at the guillotine. | 

The following graphic narrative, from the pen of an 
eminent ta 4 writer—Bungener—affords a_ striking 
illustration of the imminent seat that environed the 
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daily path of that good man, as well as the deadly rancour 
of his foes. A secret conference, it must be understood, 
had been held one evening in the house of Reboul, an aged 
man, and one of the last survivors of the race of the Cami- 
sards, from whose fierce and stubborn bravery the partisans 
of Rome had so deeply suffered. An insurrection was being 
discussed and decided upon, when, to the astonishment and 
joy of all present, Rabaut entered. He dissuaded them 
from their purpose, and the assembly broke up; but not 
before intelligence of the clandestine gathering had been 
conveyed to the authorities. Rabaut was to remain in the 
house all night, intending to start off early in the morn- 
ing. He accordingly, near midnight, went up to his bed- 
room. | 

This room, situated on the first story, had but one 
window looking out upon a little garden. It was furnished, 
besides, with every means of escape that the premises would 
admit of. At the window, there was a rope ladder always 
rolled up behind the inside shutter. In a wardrobe, there 
was a secret door leading either to the cellar or the attics, 
according as the fugitive might wish to go up or down. 
Finally, behind the bed, in case the house should be at once 
surrounded and invaded, there was a last refuge. It wasa 
long, low hiding-place, the entrance to which was on a 
level with the floor of the room, and skilfully concealed in 
one of the panels of the basement. There, lying down in 
the wall, and breathing through a crevice, the person con- 
om might defy the search of his enemies for a day 
or two. | 7 

Rabaut was occupied, before going to bed, in noting 
down his itinerary of the day following. He had a multi- 
tude of people to see, and affairs to settle. It was cold. 
The solitary house, the uninhabited room, the oppressive 
silence of night, all concurred to add to the chill which 
takes possession of the frame, that other chill which takes 

ssion of the«mind. 

Rabaut had finished, and yet he did not rise from his 
chair. He experienced that vague fear which keeps us and 
nails us down to our seat, as if afraid of the noise we should 
make by moving. He listened, without stirring, to the 
sighs of the wind, the rustling of the dry leaves that were 
blown about by it in the garden, and to the old clock which 
he heard beneath him in the kitchen; the regular ticking 
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rom thence | 
felt by the shaking of the’walls that the door had been 
| broken in. Then there was a tumult within the house. . 
_ The staircase trembled beneath heavy footsteps; the but- 
ends of muskets were heard upon the floors. At last the 
_ door of the room opened noisily. Several persons rushed 
In at once. | | | 
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of which contrasted. strangely with the disorderly sounds 
from without. 

It seemed to him as Jf, for a few minutes past, he had 
heard something which was neither the sound of the wind 
nor that of the leaves. This noise, which came from the 
garden, had continued between two gusts of wind, but had 
then suddenly ceased, as if it had perceived that it was 
about to betray itself, and must wait for a fresh irruption 
of the gale. | 

Twelve o’clock struck, and immediately, as if on a given 
signal that had been expected, the noise seemed no longer 
to conceal itself. There could be no doubt left. There 
were footsteps and voices. Rabaut ran to the window. 


He fixed his eye at a small opening made in the shutter ; 


but he saw nothing. The night was dark. Scarcely could 
the tops of some trees be perceived whose leafless branches 
were traced out against the dark sky. But the footsteps 
and voices drew nearer. At the same moment, a violent 
knocking was heard at the street door; that of the room 
was half opened. It was the aged Reboul. “ Flee or hide 
yourself,” said he, and went down hastily. But Rabaut 
had no choice left. The garden was now lighted up; 
soldiers and armed peasants were distinctly seen. To flee 
was impossible; but it was important to let it be supposed 
that he had fled. He opened the door of the secret stair- 
case, left it — and shut himself into the hiding-place. 

e could only hear a confused or | He 


| 
“ Here it is!—Come in!” cried a voice. _ 7. 
Rabaut now knew that voice. It was the voice of Father 


Charnay. | 


After having been repulsed at Toulon, Charnay had re- 


- turned quite furious to Pont-de-Montvert, his head-quarters, 
_ as may of missions in the country. He had heard, but 
only the 


same evening, of the meeting that was to. take 
place at Reboul’s. Not being able to assemble immediately, 
and without noise, a force sufficient to seize forty men, he 


had resolved to wait till at least one-half had gone out. 
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But, while this was going on, he learned that a man on 
horseback had just been seen near the village ; that the 
same man had been met shortly afterwards going through 
the street on foot and entering Reboul’s house. There 
could no longer be a doubt: it was a pastor. Charnay 
instantly changed his plans. In the assemblies of the Pro- 
testants, he knew that the rule always was to let the pas- 
tor escape. He therefore decided on leaving the meeting 
in peace, for, even were it reduced to a few men, they 
would perhaps still find means to conceal or tear from him 
his prey. Thus he would let all escape, provided the pas- 
tor was taken. It had been remarked, that he alone wore 
acloak. In spite of the darkness of the night, he might 


therefore be recognized, followed, and seized on going out. 


Two men, crouched down in the dark a few steps from the 
door, had waited for him in vain; whence they concluded, 
which from the first had appeared probable, that he would 
pass the night in the house. 

About eleven o’clock, some of Charnay’s ageuts had, one 
by one, slipped into the garden; others, stationed in the 
street, were ready to draw near at the first signal. Charnay 
had, however, decided that they should wait till midnight. 


_ The pastor would be in bed, thought he, and they would 


have a more easy prey. | 

-“ Here we are!” cried he, therefore, as he rushed into 
the room, where a bed, a chair before the table, and a 
lamp burning, showed that he had reached the object of his 
search. But his foot was still on the threshold when he 
stopped, breathless and confounded. 


7? | 


* No one here! no one! 
Then immediately, perceiving the back staircase—‘ Very 
good,” resumed he, “ we have it. He certainly cannot have 
gone out; either he is above, or below.” ‘ 
Some of the men went up the staircase; others, the abbé 
at their head, went down. Soon after, they had all re- 
turned. There was nothing to be seen in the attics; no- 
thing in the cellar either, except a door which led to the 
garden, and of which they remarked that the bolt was 
drawn. But the sentinels without had had their eyes on 
that door; they said it had not been opened. It was 
Reboul himself who, on the first alarm, had found time to 
f° and draw this bolt, in order to let it be believed that 
‘abaut had escaped that way. The artifice had succeeded. 
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| 
Notwithstanding the denial of the sentinels, they began to 
believe in his escape. 
_ Charnay had sat down, in a state of terrible agitation, on 
the chair where Rabaut had so recently been seated wryting 
his notes. His fist clenched, his arm stretched over, the 
table, his eyes fixed upon the wall, he scarcely listenyd to 
the reports made to him. Of what consequence wer@; the 
details ? the conclusion remained the same. He had missed 
his object; he had but to gnaw the bridle that God{ had 
once more put upon the risings of his hatred’ From gime 
to time he threw off his stupor, and his eyes kindled with 
gloomy hope. ae 
Have they gone up to the roof?” 
Yes, father.” | 
He once more became motionless. | 
Have they searched everywhere ?” 
Yes, father.” 
There was silence again. | 
_“ Have the walls been sounded ?” a 
“ Yes, father.” 
_“ Everywhere ?” : 
“ Everywhere—oh! not in this room.” ‘a 
To rise, seize a stick, and strike hard rapid blows wher- 
ever he could reach, was the work of a moment with him. 
But the walls kept their secret. He had struck too high ; 
for the hiding-place was, we may remember, on a level with 
the floor. Besides, the panel which formed the door of it 
was so placed as not to give a more hollow sound than'the 
adjoining ones on being struck. _ b 
The Jesuit sat down again. “I feel cold,” said he. “det 
a fire be lighted.” | | 
Here?” said one of his people. 
A new idea had struck him. What if the fugitive shauld 
perchance be in the chimney? It was by the chimney a 
the pastor Lafage, in the environs of Monoblet, in 1754, had 
tried to escape. As he came out upon the roof, a ball had 
broken his arm. Three days after, he was hanged at Maont- 
pellier. Charnay hastened to despatch two men out upon 
the roof; he himself arranged the wood; he himself lighted 
the fire. But the men returned alone; nothing had come 
out of the chimney—but smoke. 


All at once he remembered Reboul. Though he had 
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missed the pastor, he had another victim. According to the 
tenor of the edicts, Reboul must go to the galleys, and his 
house be levelled with the ground. This was what had 
happened to the Protestant Novis, in 1754, for having given 
an asylum to Lafage. 

“ Bring him to me,” said Charnay; “ perhaps we may get 
something out of him.” 
_ He did not hope it, for the old man’s firmness was wel! 
known; he intended totry. Some carnivorous animals de- 
light in playing with their victims. 

“Well,” said he to Reboul, “ so he has escaped ?” 

“ T have already thanked God for it, sir.” 


“ You will thank him for it at the galleys; do not forget. 


you will have time enough.” 
“You think, then, that I shall remain there long, sir ?” 
_ For life, indeed! You do not, then, know the law ?” 


“ Yes, I do; but it reaches me rather late in the day. I. 


9? 


am eighty-three, sir. For life, at my age 

“ Your property is confiscated.” | 

“ What should I do with it? I am going to the galleys, 
and my heirs are there already.” 

* Your house will be pulled down.” 

“* Tf our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have in the hearens——'” 
+ Be silent.” | 

* Do you mean to silence St. Paul ?” 

“ Be silent. Where is he ?” 

* The minister.” 

“ If I knew, you may be sure I would not tell.” 

“And you do not know?” 

* T do not.” 

He said this the more confidently, that he did not indeed 
know whether Rabaut was hid, or had succeeded in 
escaping. 

“ But, in short,” said Charnay, in a tone evidently more 
gentle, “could you not give us some hint? We would 
willingly forget, on our part, that it was at your house.” 


“ Yes; but I should never forget that I had committed an — 


infamous action. Do you not thiuk that would be quite as 
bad as your galleys 2” 


“ You wish, then, to go there 2” 
“I desire to die as I have lived, whether here or at 
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Toulon. And yet, you are right, I do wish to go there. I 


shall not feel it hard to be there—first, because it will beon — 


account of my faith, and next; for M. Rabaut’s sake.” — 
“ For whom ?” cried Charnay. eae 
But he had only heard too well. His eyes started out of 
his head; he threw himself upon Reboul, and shook his 
arm convulsively. | 
“ Rabaut!” he cried. Was it Rabaut ?” 
“ Yes, it was,” said Reboul, quietly. “ Did you not 


know it ?” 


In fact, Charnay had no suspicion of it. He, imagined 
that Rabaut was at Toulon, or the neighbourhood; nothing 
could have led him to suppose that he had followed him so 
closely in the Cevennes. re too glad to lay hold of a 


_ pastor, he had never thought of inquiring the name of the 


one who had just escaped from him. - If, however, Reboul 
had imagined he did not know it, he would have taken care 
not to tell him. | , 

His fury was beyond all bounds. He reproached himself 
aloud for having taken his measures so ill. He sent for his 
soldiers, for the peasants; he asked them for fresh details, 
ina terrible voice, and did not listen to them. He wished 
to go up again into the loft, down again into the cellar, to 
search every corner himself. 

Amidst all this violence, he had once more forgotten 
the aged Reboul. The latter had remained in the room, 


guarded by two soldiers, who did not dare to speak to 


Charnay to ask for orders. They conversed, meanwhile, 
with their prisoner. These men seemed but little pleased 
with the part they were called upon to act in the country. 
They thought that French soldiers might have had some- 


thing better to do at that time than to help the purveyors 


for the scaffold. On the whole, they would have pre- 
ferred serving under Marshal Soubise, beaten and turned 
into ridicule as he was, to conquering under a Jesuit, and 
taking of eighty-three. 

“ And you do not know where he is?” repeated the priest 
suddenly, as he came back and planted himself before him. 

“T do not know,” said Reboul. ae | 

“ Ah! you do not know, indeed. You will not speak ? 


Wait a little; we have opened the mouths of more obstinate 


people than you.” 
Of cowards.” 
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“ For the last time—will you or will you not?” 

Reboul only shrugged his shoulders. 

In the twinkling of an eye, Charnay bound him to the 
chair with the rope of the ladder. Then, tearing off his 
shoes and stockings, he dragged him to the fire. 

The soldiers did not conceal their horror. Charnay 
made the tongs red-hot. M. Machault had done the same, 


we may remember, to force revelations from Damiens. 


Reboul had turned pale. He was heard praying in a low 
voice. 

“ You are praying, I think ?” said Charnay, as he arranged 
the fire. 

“The Abbé Chayla prayed too.” 

“ When ?”: 

“ When we put him to death, Abbé Charnay, for having 
done to some of our people what you intend doing to me.” 

“ You think, perhaps, to intimidate me ?” 

“It would be easy enough, I think; you are already quite 
agitated.” | 
| 

“ But be calm; we do not assassinate now. When ven- 
geance is sure, why should we hasten it?” 

“* Vengeance! what vengeance ?” 

“ Do you believe in God, sir?” 

“ Be silent, wretched man.” 

“* Well, do not ask upon whom we rely. Your tongs are 
red-hot, abbé.” 

Charnay took them. | 

Meanwhile, Rabaut heard and saw all this. By the same 
pate which enabled him to breathe, he saw, from under 

e bed, the fire, and Charnay bending down before it, and 
the bare feet of the unfortunate Reboul. His resolution 
was taken. He would not allow the sacrifice to be accom- 
plished. At the first cry, the first groan of the victim, he 
would cry out to the executioner to stop, and give himself 
up to him. 

But the executioner hesitated. Several times he had 
taken the tongs, and several times, as if not finding them 
hot enough, he had put them back into the fire. The.tone 
of his voice, which became more and more threatening, 
but ill dissembled his embarrassment. He was evidently 
struggling against some feeling. Was it pity? Perhaps, 
for—we are bound to say so—it was the first time that he 
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was about to inflict torture with his own hand; but it was 
also, and still more, at the thought of the danger that he 
risked bringing down upon his own head. On one hand, 
the remembrance of Chayla; on the other, the limits of his 
wers as Inspector, which did not by any means compre- 
hend that of inflicting torture, still less that of inflicting it 
with his own hand. The gentlemen of the Parliament 


always shown themselves very jealous of this right; and it. 


was not the moment for the Jesuits to quarrel with them 
on account of an unneces usurpation. : | 

Rabaut, one hand on the bolt, the other on his bosom, as 
if to stifle the noise of the throbbings of his heart—Rabaut, 
we say, did not lose sight of him. His strength and courage 
were exhausted by this cruel suspense. He was accustomed 
toe his life; but to see it hanging, as it were, by a 


thread, and a thread that he must cut as soon as a furious 


man should please to tighten it, was more than he could 
bear. He felt suffocated. He was obliged to exercise the 
greatest self-command, not to burst open his hiding-place, 
if only to breathe freely. | 
Suddenly, there was a great noise. Reboul, silent and 
motionless, had triumphed. Charnay had not ventured to 
go beyond threats; he had risen and thrown aside the in- 
strument of punishment, asif to punish it for its impotency. 
He then rushed to the door, ‘and his step was heals ae the 
stairs, unsteady from rage. Some minutes after, his people 
carried off Reboul. | 


Some days after, his workmen threw down the house. = 


They found the hiding-place; it was empty. And while 
the house was site, Piagresnpaeae, the proprietor arrived at 
the galleys, where hi | 


two grandsons awaited him.- 


MY VISIT TO VESUVIUS. 


WE have often wondered at fs living near to a burn- 


ing mountain; and we think that neither the salubrity of 
the climate, nor the richness of the soil, nor the abundance 
with which Providence has crowned the district, would 


revail upon us to pitch our dwelling on a spot so apt to 
be bed by the breaking out of a subterraneous fire : 


distur 


yet some geologists affirm, and many people believe them, 
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that we all live ona thin crust of solid material, under 


whieh there is a globe of liquid fire, which is constantly | 4% 
struggling to break from its confinement, and which fa i 


How different the feelings of a stran 


teresting phenomena occur! 


- ite restlessness in earthquakes, volcanoes, or bursting 


and it is believed also that at some period, when Jehovah’s _ : 


pur concerning the present state of things are finished, a 
Sia latent fire will forth and consume this dwelling- — | 


And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 


| But as there is no immediate appearance of such acatas- ; 


trophe, we generally think little about so awful an occur- 
rence. And just so, we suppose, it is with the inhabitants 
of volcanic districts, who are so accustomed to shakings of 
the earth, and rumbling noises under-ground, and pufis.of 
_ smoke or flame from a crater, that they take little notice’of 
_ them, and entertain no apprehension of danger, because of 
the commonness of such premonitions. Thus it happens, ac- 
cording to the laws of the human mind, that an un : 
cause of fear, and the constant presence of such an object, are 


attended with the same apathy of heart and want of anxiety. | 


, however, to those 
of an inhabitant of such a country, ted 


“My mind was deeply im 
when, some ago, 1 paid a visit to Mount Vesuvius. 


_ [rode out of Naples in a carriage to Resina, built on the i 
ruins of Herculaneum. Here was a dead town below,and [7 


a living town above. When Pompeii was overwhelmed by 


a shower of burning ashes, Herculaneum was covered bya 
vast wave of thick mud, which issued from the voleano, | 
and buried it forages. Whilst some men were, not many 


came upon the 
theatre of the Roman town. This led to further 


city. Most of the ancient theatre has been excavated, and 


any of those im- 
d with such sentiments — 4 


tions, which resulted in the discovery of the subterranean __ 
may be seen by torchlight. Other parts of the buried 


town have been discovered nearer the surface, so that by — 2 


removing the earth and the consolidated mud beneath, the — a : 
exposed to the light of heaven; and a visitorcan Ff 


are 
& prison, with iron gratings etters attached. 
These objects carry the mind back to the 
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—@ the coming “day of fire,” and. seem to think no more of | 
_—sthe sepulchre beneath them than we do of the cemeteries 


 freshments. As we pursued our ascent by a winding path —— 


4 | 


fatal day, when the engulphing flood slowly but surely — 
of the and then pulchre, 
the abodes of the rich and the poor, with their p of 
_ worship, of pleasure, and of torture. The inhabitants of 
Resina live as unconcerned about Vesuvius as we do about. 


4 


which surround us, and the earth beneath us, full of the, : 


_ I procured a guide, who had for years conducted > 
strangers up the mountain. He brought a large white + 

donkey for me to mount, whilst he walked by my side, ; 
along with an attendant, carrying my little basket of re-'~ 


up» the face of Vesuvius, 1 often stopped to look upon the © 

scene below, that I might mark the different effects _ ty 

duced by viewing it from different degrees of altitude: The™ 
towns and vil which at first formed such conspicuous 
gradually appeared smaller, till they seemed to be 

_ Naples only occupied an insignificant portion o wide- 

beauty of a sentiment of Cicero’s, when he describes a sage — 

contemplating the heavens, and pondering over the number _ 

and anaes of the stars, until the seemed sosmall —_ 

that he felt.ashamed of the Roman empire, which appeared — 


to be only a spot in the universe. So, the higher the mind 
rises above earthly things, and the more it busies itself with 


the grand works and counsels of Deity, the less is the heart | 
affected by sublunary concerns; and it “overcomes the 
world,” by identifying itself with the glories of the upper 
sanc , and the wide-spread interests of eternity. ‘ 
are looked at from a-short distance, on the same level, 
occupy much of the field of vision; whilst the same objects 
viewed from an eminence, dwindle into comparative insig- 
nificance, and seem to claim little of our regard. us 
always calculate the value of worldly: goods from a lofty 
_ _[p about two hours and a half we reached the foot of the 

- erater, where, in a little cove, we partook of some refresh- 
- ment, and left the donkey and attendant. Wewerefur- — 


pe. Iwas then forcibly strutk with the. 
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nished with long, iron-pointed staves, and proceeded to 


ascend the cone of the crater. It was exceedingly 
steep; and the ascent was rendered more difficult from the 
surface being thickly covered with ashes and loose pieces 
of lava, which yielded to the pressure of our feet, and often 


and plunging our staves deep into the ground, we 
scrambled up this hill of difficulty. So the Christian pil- 
grim climbs up the mountain of holiness with great labour, 
and often, alas! slips down as fast as he ascends, because 
he sets the foot of his confidence on the opinions of men, 
or places his desires and affections upon the vanities of this 
life. 

My agility was quite a match for Salvador’s greater 


experience in climbing slippery mountains, and we reached | 


the top of the cone in half an hour, which was a very rapid 
ascent. This had np. omar to be the top of the 


mountain; and I was surprised to find that it was only a . 


large plain of lava, with a smaller crater rising on one side 
to a considerable height. So alp upon alp rises before 
the Christian as he climbs the rugged steeps of Mount 
Sion ; and when he has gained a point of elevated experi- 
ence, which he thought was “the mark for the prize,” he 
finds a high%r point above him, to which he presses forward 
with renewed strength; for the atmosphere becomes more 
elastic, and heavenly hope gives new vigour to drooping 
spirits. 

As we passed over the pavement of lava, the atmosphere 
became oppressive, through suffocating fumes of sulphur, 
which were felt, though not Saceeued. We had nearly 


reached the middle, when Salvador stopped short, and 


struck the ground with his stick. 


“ Do you hear that?” said he, as the hollow sound 


seemed to reverberate through the whole mountain. 
ee," 3 replied ; “ why is that echo? ” 

“ Formerly,” said he, “ this was an open crater, two 
thousand feet in circumference, and fifteen hundred in 
depth; but it was covered over by an eruption two years 
ago, and that small crater was formed on the top: it is 
over that crust that we are now walking.” _ 

“Is itso?” I exclaimed. “If this thin pavement were 
to give way, should we be precipitated fifteen hundred feet 
into a burning fire ?” | 


carried us down as fast as we could mount. But pile we'd : 
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nee of an approaching eruption, when all this pavement 
will probably give way. The mountain is very uneasy at © 
present; hold your hand here.” pom 

I did so, but instantly drew it back; for a stream of hot = 
vapour emanated from a small fissure in the lava. Salvador ¥ 
smiled, and wanted me to put my face over the spot; but < 
the air was too sulphurous to breathe. My feet began to . 
feel the heat of the ground, through this momentary stop- 
page, and I directed my guide to proceed, thinking that I~ 
might safely follow in his track—-like a schoolboy walking . 
upon a piece of ice, which he deems to be insecure; but he | 
thinks himself comparatively safe whilst a bigger boy goes © 
before, in whose steps he carefully treads, at a short dis- - 
tance behind, that he may have some opportunity of escape — 
should any accident happen to the foremost. ice | 

My mind mused upon the thin crust of time on which we — 
are all walking, and which will some day, perhaps before | 
we think so, give way beneath us; but we are so accus- * 
tomed to its dangers that we think no more of them than 
Salvador did of the volcanic crater; and the most timid 
hope that, whilst walking cireumspectly, they will be able 
to avoid many contingent accidents to which bolder men 
seem peculiarly exposed. Yet it often happens that whilst 
the latter get into many difficulties, they somehow manage 
to get out of them; and, whether by an instinctive fore- 
sight when danger is approaching, or by a dexterous expe- 
dient in its immediate presence, they brave out the usual 
term of life as well as the more circumspect and calculating. 
Salvador’s announcement gave me a momentary startle, but 
he saw in me no signs of fear, though the truth of -his 
statement seemed to be proved by the echo of the pave- 
ment. as we walked on in silence, only sometimes sounding 
with my stick to try how far the hollowness extended. At 
last it ceased, as we approached the foot of the little crater, 
which I now found to rise from one edge of the large one. 

Small jets of sulphurous smoke broke out on every 
side of us, of which my guide told me to beware, as stones 
were sometimes violently emitted, one of which had recently 
broken the leg of a traveller. This upper crater was about 
400 feet in circumference; and its ascent was difficult, 
both on account of the scorie on its surface, and the 
suffocating character of the atmosphere. Salvador said 

| 


“ Yes, indeed,” he replied; “and there are many pre- , 
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that these numerous jets of sulphur betokened a very un- 
settled state of the volcano; but after two or three days the 
ascent would be impracticable, and that probably an erup- 
tion would take place withio a fortnight. But I considered 
the last piece of information to be only one of those in- 
teresting specches by which guides endeavour to attract the 
regard of their employers, and show the importance of their 
own office; and I eventually missed the opportunity of a 
glorious sight. 

‘When we looked down from the brink of the crater, it 
was almost free from smoke, and we could only see a faint 


- flame in its lowest corner. Hereupon I inquired if it were 


not practicable to descend into the mouth, to collect some 
of those beautiful specimens of sulphurous mineral with 


which it was strewed. My guide told me that the footing 


was so insecure that no person could adventure down — 
without having a rope tied round his waist, and held by 
two men; and that, even with this precaution, nobody durst 
go down at present, on account of the unsettled state of the 
voleano. He had scarcely finished speaking, when the 
crater was filled with a dense smoke of sulphur, in which 
no animate creature could long have survived ; which even 
compelled us to retire from the brink, that we might be 
able to breathe. | 

As respiration now became difficult, and there was no | 
more to be seen, I expressed a wish to descend. Salvador 
led me back by a rather different way, so as to cross the 
large crater to another side of the mountain. It seemed 
fearfully steep, almost precipitous. “ Look at your watch,” 
said he, “‘ mark the time, and follow me.” And away he 
sprung, like a stone bounding down the side of a hill. I 


Jooked with momentary amazement, and dashed down after — 


him, thinking that I might go wherever he preceded. I 


e of the cone was thickly 
covered with a fine dust of ashes, so that treading upon it 


was like treading upon wool. It yielded under our feet, so 


that every leap we took carried us much further than the 
actual distance we had bounded ; and had we, by mischance, 
fallen down, we could not have been bruised, so soft was 
the almost impalpable dust on which we trod. We stopped 
once to take breath, for the velocity with which we pro- 
ceeded was really fearful, and arrived at the foot of the 


large crater in five minutes. Here we found the donkey 
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and attendant, and I slowly rode down the steep mountain 
towards Resina. 
There is something exquisitely beautiful as well as 
touching in the song— _ | 3 
the last rose of summer left blooming alone ;” 


though we do not say that we should come ta the same con- 
clusion as the poet, to cut off this lonely flowat, and send it 
to destruction after its lovely companions; but might feel a 
melancholy pleasure in watching its bloom and smelling its’ 
fragrance as long as nature would permit it to live; and 
thus, also, permit the numerous insects which inhabit its 
leaves to enjoy the whole of their life’s short day. Such 
were the sentiments of Cowper, who would not number in | 
the list of his friends the man who would heedlessly set 
foot upon a worm. Under feelings like these, I watched 
the movements of a beautiful butterfly that fluttered around 
us near the foot of the mountain. As it was near the end 
of November, I might fairly conclude that this insect had 
been strangely preserved, and was the last of its kind to 
enjoy the light for that year. “ What a beautiful specimen ! 
what a nice memento of Vesuvius!” No, you shall live on, 
uninjured by me, and at least enjoy the rest of this lovely 
day; and if the chilly night do cause you to sleep the sleep 
of death, you shall die in the course of nature; my bend | 
shall not ruthlessly destroy such a beautiful work of the 
Creator, or cut short your fleeting pleasures. _ tf: 
Salvador’s prophecy was true. Next day I left Naples in © 
a speronart, to sail along the coast of Italy. The covered 
part of this boat allowed us to lie down at full length, or to 
sit upon a low stool, but precluded us from any kind of loco-: 
motion. The seamen creep along the shore, not even daring: 
to cross a large bay, and never venture to sail in blustering’ 
weather. Sasened by a sirocco, or south-east wind, they 
hauled the speronari ashore at a small a in the: 
Gulf of Salerno, under the promontory which separates it) 
from that of Naples. We wandered about the adjacent) 
country, and even crossed the promontory to reach Sarento.; 
This is one of the loveliest spots on earth—the garden of 
Europe. Here nature seems to have lavished her gifts, — 
uniting sublimity with beauty, luxuriance with romance. 
The country is intersected by deep ravines, and watered, 
by precipitous torrents. Its vales are full of orchards and: 
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orange-groves ; its mountain sides covered with olive trees, 
and their summits crowned with vineyards. The deep dells 
are as magnificent as the plains are luxuriant, and the hills 
are beautiful. Language cannot describe the richness of 


the country. 


One night, a bright light illuminated the scenery. 
Mount Vesuviws was enveloped in flames. An immense 


_ volume of fire rose to the clouds, scattering the darkness of 


night, and enlightening the surrounding country as if with 
mid-day lustre. The pavement of lava, on which I had 
trod a few days previously, was belched into the air; the 
little crater was swallowed up and scattered; the large 


-erater was re-opened; and a torrent of lava issued from a 


new opening in the mountain’s side. My sojourn on earth 
will soon be like my transient visit to Vesuvius; and the 
very fashion of the world shall pass away. Its palaces, 
riches, and all that dwell upon its surface will resemble the 
erust of the crater, which in one moment was dissolved. 


DIG DEEP TO FIND THE GOLD. 


Dost thou seek the treasures hidden 
Within earth's rocky bed— 

The diamond for beauty’s tresses, 
Gems for the queenly head? 

"Tis not on the dewy surface 
Their radiance they unfold ; 

In the eryptie world beneath thee, 
“ Jig deep to find the gold!" 


_ Dost thou long thy fields shall brighten 

With golden harvest ears, 

And thy pastures vield in verdure 
Riches for coming years ? 

Dream not by vain imaginings 
Earth's bounties are unroll'd; 

Striving unlocks her treasury : 
“Dig deep to find the gold!” 


Dost thou sigh for wealth of knowledge, 
The lore of ages past, 


F And o’er the bright domain of science 
| Thy longing glances cast ? 
| Then with patient, earnest labour, 


Seek for the wealth untold; 
In the soul-lit mines of genius, 
“ Dig deep to find the gold!” 
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But still is thine aspiring spirit 
Warm’'d with a nobler fire— 
Do dreams intense of happiness 

Thy heart inspire— 
Cravest thou a lovelier Paradise 

Than earth-born eyes behold? 
Then in a nobler treasury, 

“ Dig deep to find the gold!” 


The fairest, loftiest things of earth 
Fade, like the dreams of night ; 
Here jewels glow in living beams, 
From the unseen land of light ; 
And all their rays are guiding rays, 
Like that strange star of old : 
Oh, in this Holy Treasury, 


_ “ Dig deep, and find the gold!” 


WORLDS IN THE SKY.* 


that “ all which 


amples will be sufficient. There is Saturn, encircled : 
ring, and attended by his luminaries; how the beholder is 
confounded to hear that this splendour is altogether illusory, 
and that Saturn himself is only an abyss of lava and mud, 
There is Jupiter—who has not admired his marvellous 
radiance ?—but he is only a mass of slime after all, in 
be just beginning to stir. Behold 
Venus, too, with her brilliant disc. Surely, of her we shall 
have better tidings. By no means. Venus is a vast heap 
morn of life will scarcely be ex- 


which a seed of 


of dust and cinders. 


* 1. Of “The Plarality of Worlds:” an Essay. Fourth Bdition. 
Parker and Son, West Strand. 


David Brewster. 


life ma 


Murray. 


T 


2. “ More Worlds than One.” By 8 


ix 


WE have before us a book which the author calls an 
Essay on the Plurality of Worlds, but which is a ve : 
borate argument to disprove the existence of any world but 
ourown. The writer treats the subject with 
ing and embellishment which an opulent intellect is able te 
supply ; and, certainly, it would be difficult to imagine a 
more lamentable country than he presents to our con- 
templation in his starry survey. We never remember to have 
seen so fruitful or striking an illustration of the 
litters is not gold.” Two or three ex- 
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- pected in such inhospitable climes. Some forms of exist- 
ence, however, the essayist is willing to concede. Jupiter 
may be an aquarium on a very enormous scale. In Mars, 
also, there would be something to engage the curiosity of 
Professor Owen, in the land and sea Saurian and the Dino- 
therium—each, doubtless, under such favourable circum- 
stances, singularly hideous and happy; while innumerable 
whales exult in an unlimited number of “ roods,” and seals 
bask on gigantic icebergs, undisturbed by exploring parties. = 
Venus, likewise, is allowed to be inhabited, if she will be ; 
contented with insects in fireproof coats, and invisible 4 
except through a microscope. | 1} 

Our hasty impression was, in first reading these specula- | 
tions, that the essayist had spent a genial evening with 
Gulliver, and was resolved to try a rival expedition. We 
are bound to say that the captainis beaten. Fora little bur- ; 
lesque we had been prepared by the pleasantry of Fon- : 
tenelle, who makes such agreeable remarks on planetary 
tempers, and the excess of nervous excitement in Mercury. 
But let not the writer be supposed to be always facetious. 
His design is serious. The object of the essay is to prove 
the absence of intellectual life under such an economy as 
the planets and stars present. But his peremptory state- 
ments are not always beyond the reach of correction. 
Jupiter, for instance, is said to be a sphere of water; but 
Sir David Brewster objects that the light reflected from his 
surface would then, under certain conditions, contain a large 
portion of polarized light, which it does not. In reference 
to the same planet, the essayist conjectures that the power 
of vision would be greatly impeded by the faintness of the 
sun-light; and Sir David replies, that an enlargement of 
the pupil of the eye, with an increased sensibility of the 
retina, would make the sun’s rays as brilliant as they are in 
England. 

In reading such arguments as the essayist advances, and 
upon which he builds such imposing theories, we cannot 

) help being struck by the weakness of the premises. Why 

| must planetary life be London life, with its Atheneum and 

cabstand? Has the Great Artificer only one mould? Is 
the principle of adaptation to be ignored? We are not, in 
any respect, acquainted with the capacities of our own 
organs and senses, even as they are already endowed. We 
have read of one person in whom the retina was so tender 
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that in the dark night he could distinguish the colours of 
things put within the curtains, while he was asleep; and 
of another, whose nerve of hearing was so acute that it 
caught a distant whisper inaudible by every other ear, | 
Dogmatic assertions are the attributes of omniscience or 
conceit. To say that because a man, of the 19th century, 
could not live in Saturn, no representative of the human — 
family could, seems, in our judgment, to involve the same 
absurdity as an essay by Sir Benjamin Brodie, which was 
to prove the impossibility of curing a blind man by anoint- _ 
ing his eyes with clay wetted. ‘ : 
The sun does not fare better with the essayist than the 
planets. It is true that Sir William Herschell was disposed 
to people it densely ; and Sir David Brewster suggests that 
the double atmosphere of the sun need not deprive its inha- 
bitants of their beautiful prospects, since the planets and 
stars might be seen through openings in it. But the essayist 
is not a slave to authority. ‘The moon affords more oppor- 
tunities of investigation. We are informed that a trip of 
six months, by a common train, would have made Bishop 
Wilkins happy, and fulfilled his favourite wish of an intro- 
duction to the Selenites. Lord Rosse’s telescope is our 
| poo substitute for the rail. It is affirmed that a building, 
ike Westminster Abbey, could be traced by that unparalleled 
detective. But of what use is the most inquisitive or pene- 
trating eye in a desert of cinders and slag? For of such 
ignoble materials the moon is said to be composed. | 
When the comets have been despatched, as they are with 
the usual and rapid positiveness of the essayist, the fixed 
stars remain. Having exterminated every indication of 
intellectual life up to their territory, he is prepared to inflict 
on them the same sentence. The number of stars seen by 
the naked eye may be about 4000; but when the telescope — 
_is turned upon them, the blue depths are sown with light, | 
and, like the sands on the sea-shore in multitude, stars flash | 
upon the glass. Each little space is a separate kingdom of | 
glory. In whatsoever direction the telescope looks, a 
spangled vault seems to fill it. Each star, though present-— 
ing a mere point of light to the eye, is believed to be a sun © 
of magnitude, perhaps equal to our own, and accompanied ; 
by planetary systems, of which it is the centre. The essay- — 
ist, indeed, is driven by his hypothesis to discountenance 
this view, and defers any conjectures about the peopling of 
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_ the planets and stars are 


and lovelicr, in a scale of ascending magnificence—worlds 


beyond worlds—all glorious, and all God’s. It was the con- 
_ @lusion of the elder Herschell that the depth of the milky | 


way, in some places, admitted of 500 stars being ranged in 


_ @ Ime, one behind the other, and ‘‘ each. separated from the a 
_ other by a distance equal to that which divides oursun 
_. from the nearest fixed star.” The essayist receives no §% 

from these enlargements of the Sky-kingdoms. | 


very new discovery hampers his theory. For this reason : 
the resolution of nebule is treated by him with consider- 


able doubt. The stars, into which the glass breaks up the © | 


luminons vapour, are, in his eye, simply dots. But Mr. 
Baden Powell states, on the authority of observers, that the 


pearance is perfectly and brilliantly that of stars, and thet =f 


heir actual stellar nature was considered to be unquestion- 


the essayist’s general survey. The “uncreat- 4 


ing word” of Pope’s goddess was not mightier in desola- 


- tion} and, like her, this great anarch 


‘And universal darkness buries all.” 


What, then, is the aim of the essay? Theg ification of '_ 
man, 


The universe is depopulated that he may reign; 


the pre kingdom of God’s love. Chalmers, in his 
famous —s had combatted that objection to the truth 


of Revelation, which was founded on the assumed insignifi- a | 


cance of man, by supposing other races, in other regions, to 
share in his privileges, and be blessed in his blessings. . But 


_ the vastness of the scheme brought perplexity with it; and =f 
the timid believer might naturally wonder if God's eye 


would single him out amid the countless hosts of heaven. 


The present essay 1 ts » ai 
4 and, st y mee any such difficulty in the simplest 


the same time, in the most.conclusive manner. It 


arises, and who has not asked it ofhisown = 
heart while beholding a summer sky? What is there as 
beyond the stars ? And the answer is—other stars, brighter = 


_ exalted; man, the special object of God’s care; the earth, 4 
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need not be afraid lest God should disregard him, for God 


_ Land of the universe. We say nothing against the titles. 


be 


such a dispensation—graced 
pre ne lies to the question 
intellec 


9% 


has no other creature of whom to be mindful. If the mag- 
nificence and the lustre of Jupiter or of Saturn sh 
dazzle and daunt the beholder, he is consoled by the assur- 
ance that they are “the permanent receptacles of the super- 


_ fluous water and air of the system”—in fact, the waste- 


pipes of the universal reservoir; and so, with a few strokes 
of the pen, the essayist erases “the green abodes of life” 


from the creed of the Christian, and hands them over to the 


ow, we are inclined to accept the hypothesis res 


“man, and to reject it respecting the Worlds in the Sky: 


We will dignify one, and not desolate the other. Call man, 
if you please, the crowned head of creation, and let the 
world in which he is placed be pre-eminently the Holy 


He may well be ennobled in whose likeness God came; 
and that place may well be consecrated in which He suffered. 
The human type is shown to be the highest type, not 


merely by His putting it on, but by His retaining it. The 


robe of flesh is still worn by Him; and when He comes — 
again, He will come as the Son of man, clothed in a human 
body plendent indeed and a, ete but bearing the 
marks of His sufferings and the tokens of His love. In this | 


sense, therefore, we admit the kingliness of man, and do 


homage to his crown; and for the same reason we acknow- 
ledge the sanctity of his abode. The tomb of the Immortal — 
has,made earth the cathedral of God. Is man worthy to 
thus elevated? Do his qualities fit him for his throne? 
Does his character make it conceivable “that he should be — 
thus selected—taken into such guardianship—admitted into — 
with such a favour?” The 


mantobean 
moral, religious, and spiritual creature, ‘and — 
ght by these qualities into a special relation to God. 


_ There is, we think, a sort of epic gratideur and harmony ~— e 


in this view of man’s majesty and privileges; but we cannot 


agree to the conditions which the essayist deems essential — 


to the support of it. Why is the sky to be laid waste, that — 
the earth may be magnified? "We might dispense with in- 
habitants in the sun. The sun has his own work; a work 
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nd could be. roved to q 
life, we not lamentbee ff 
rgeous mples were emp worshippers;;we 
fool that they were fulfilling the ends of the Arohi- 


And, in 


ory system, are said to 
flowers bloom. in u- 


ir David Brewster quotes, i in w a a 


the earth én vain. He formed it: 
inhabited, And the conclusion is made the rn that: 


be now umpeopled ? ‘Why par 4 | 
be growing in the slime and 


every 
allowed to suppose that they 
expect the dwellers 
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| the way to Him? No. We lieve:them to rejoice-Im 

spiritual inhabitants, glorious in mind and body,'and minis = 

tering to their Sovereign: in-every function of intellectual = 

And here we must acknowledge the pain and thesur  — 

 séprise with which we have read the essayist’s remarks om 8 
angelic existence and service...: We give his 

any one-holds:the opinion, that 

 earth--other regions. in which’ has ‘subjects and 

 gervants—other. do His will, and who; it may 

be, are connected with the moral and veligiousinteresteof ~~ 

we do mot breathe a:syliable against such abeliel; 

but, onthe contrary; regard it with a ready and respectfal 

sympathy. It isa belief which finds'an echoinpionseand 

hearts.” And then the writer quotesin a 

whom does the reader suppose? TheAuthor of our faith? 

apostle? An evangelist?:.No; Mr. Trench! A 

doctrine which is written in the Lew.and theG j;;which 

God revealed, and prophets:published, and apostiestaught; 

Which was designed to enlighten and to:comfort:the heart; 

which has cheered the prisoner, and blessed. the martyr; 

doctrine is to be regarded: with respectful sympathy, 

such support-as it may from the versesofa 8 


Omitting the discussion of such belief,as:not belonging 
to the present occasion, the essayist. observes; “that-it 
would be very rash and unadvised—-a proceeding Ute 
warranted by religion, and certainly at varinnoe with 
science teaches—to place those other extra-humanspheresof = 
Divine government in the and in the stars. With 
regard.to the planets and the stars, if we reason at allwe - 
must reason on physical. grounds; we must suppose, 
great extent we can thatthe laws and propertiea'of , 
terrestrial matter and motion apply to them Onesuch - 
it is as impossible that: visitants from Jupiter:or | 
Sirius can come to the earth,as that men can pass 
_ those stars; as unlikely: that inhabitants of those stars 
know and take an interest,in human affairs,as that weean 
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ment of other races of spiritual creatures besides the human 
race, and in Divine ministrations committed to such beings, 
cannot be connected with our physical and astronomical 
views of the nature of the stars and planets, without 
making a mixture altogether incongruous and incoherent, 
a mixture of what is material and what is spiritual, adverse 
alike to sound religion and to sound philosophy.”—(Pp. 

Ve assert unhesitatingly that no sceptic during the last 
100 years has written a more daring or mischievous page. 
It gives the lie to the Gospel, and insults the faith of the 
Christian. We request the reader’s attention for a minute, 
while we show to him the full significance of the passage. 
The! Jews, in our Lord’s time, were accustomed to make a 
threefold division of the heavens—(1) atmosphere, (2) starry 
firmament, (3) the dwelling-place of God. To one or other 
of these regions, Scripture always assigns the homes of 
angels. The dream of Jacob in the Old Testament, and the 
vision of the shepherds in the New, will recur to the 
memory. ‘There is no mention of any Divine form appear- 
ing to man which is not described as descending upon 
earth, or having its abode in heaven. It will not be denied 
by any Christian that the Lord of angels returned to them. 
Whither, then, did He go? After He had led His disciples 
to Olivet and was parted from them, we are told by St. 
Luke, in words singularly clear and emphatic, that “ they 
looked steadfastly toward heaven as He went up.” And if 
we open the letter to the Ephesians, we find St. Paul 
saying that He ascended “far above all heavens ”—went, 
that is, into the remoter and the more glorious country of 
the Divine presence. But if He to whom angels ministered 
ascended among the stars, they who minister to Him must 
abide there also. Accordingly, the Bible places angels in 
the sky; the essayist affirms that science refuses a site for 
their dwelling either in the planets or the stars. The Bible 
promises to as their sympathy; the essayist declares that 
we are as likely to know what angels are doing, as they 
_ are to feel any care about us. The Bible describes them as 
ministering spirits; the essayist derides the office as “a 
mixture altogether incongruous and incoherent.” And all 
this time we have before us the one grand and awful fact, 
that a Body, which angels attended in its life, its death, 
and its rising, was seen by steadfast eyes to go up from the 
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earth, ascending higher and higher into the sky—a Body 
which had walked, which had spoken, which had eaten, 
which had been handled. We have before us the assurance 
of inspiration that this Body is now present among, or 
beyond, the stars; living, ee moving; seeing, and 
sympathizing with human cares and trials, and having the 
scenery of earth, and the deeds of its inhabitants, mirrored 
in one bright and unbroken reflection. So different is the 
teaching of the Bible and of the Essay. | 

For our own part, we shall still consider the heavens to 
be peopled, while we believe the Bible to be true and the 
Apostles to be witnesses. The sky will be to us, as it was 
to them of old times, the highway of angels. We shall 
still trust in the rejoicing of spiritual love over the tears of 
the penitent, still gaze skyward in our sorrows, and be 
cheered by the lighted palaces of our Father. We shall 
still hope to ascend the illuminated path which the glorious 
Body has left behind it. And if we accept the view which 
devout inquirers have taken, that every portion of the 
starry realms may, in due season, be visited and explored, 
and become, in succession, the abode of redeemed souls— 
once earthly, then heavenly—there is nothing in sucha 
belief which is inconsistent with the goodness of God or the 
manifested order of His providence. Such a future for the 
soul seems to embody the rapture of the entranced disciple, 
when he stood before the wall of jasper and the gate of 
pearl. Thus the ‘tide of ages, ever rolling onward, will 
only swell the deep delight of the pilgrim spirit as it 
journeys from world to world, beholding in each, new 
wonders of the Maker, new revelations of beauty ; climbing 
steeper heights of glory, only to feed its vision with a 
brighter Canaan—a Canaan to be reached without a Jordan, 
and to be possessed as soon as seen. And in those regions, 
which not even the faintest shine of the earth can reach, 
and where the blazing sun girts only the feeble glimmer of 
a star, the unwearied soul may reap ever-ripening harvests 
of richer joys and more abundant blessings, and draw yet 
purer pleasures from the wells of life which are with the 
Kternal.— Zhe Times. 
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“Small friendship is true friendship while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one. 
"The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 
_ Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 


«“ But, mother dear, what talent have J?” 

“ Lucy, we have each of us some talent, which God has 
given us, and which it is our duty to devote to Him. You 
ask me what is yours ;—I think it is teme.” 

“Time! O mother, you must forget. You know, I rise 
early, and help Johnny to dress; then I get the breakfast 
ready, and clear it away again; then I bring down father’s 
coat and brush it, and tie his neckcloth, and then, if I have 
time, there is to——” 

“ Stop, amet do not think I mean to accuse you of idle- 
ness, my child. I know you do all this and much more. 
But what I meant was, that you could use your fragments 
of time to better purpose than you do; those few minutes 
that you have to yourself occasionally in the course of the 
day, such as after breakfast and again just before tea. 
Tt they not be better filled up than in warming your- 

lf at the fire or chatting in the kitchen with Stary P 
You know, we are poor, Lucy, so you cannot give money 
away; but you can give something far better than money 
—your prayers and sympathy. Think over what I say 
to ‘pa to-night, when you are alone, and I feel sure you 
will see I am right.” | 

“ Mother, I will.” 

And Lucy kept her word. She thought long and seri- 
ously about it; and that night, before retiring to rest, as she 
gazed out into the still, calm night, and watched the 
peaceful moon with her attendant stars, and felt how 
quietly yet how effectually they fulfilled their mission, un- 
noticed indeed by the multitude, but gratefully hailed by 
the weary traveller, she kneeled down, and earnestly, yea, 
tearfully, implored her God to enable her thus to work for 
good of others. 

ucy was not a rich girl, by any means; she was onl 
the daughter of a small Her father’s 
were but few, and thus her education had been rather defi- 
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cient ; yet this disadvantage had been made up to her in a 
great measure by the a8 0 and example of a sensible 
and pious mother, who had early taught her that self- 
denial ts the only true happiness. She had but one brother, 
‘lame Johnny,’ as he was called, who had been afflicted 
since his birth by paralysis. He was a quict, gentle boy, 
very affectionate and sensitive, and delighting much in 
‘study. It was a lovely sight to see that brother and 
sister together, to watch their interchange of kind words 
and kind deeds, and to see the brightening of their eyes 
when the feelings expressed by the one found a ready echo 
in the heart of the other. Lucy was thoughtful beyond 
her years, and had often felt anxious to relieve the wants 
of those around her, but had hitherto been restrained in a 
great measure by an inability to give as much as she 
wished. However, this chat with her mother (the latter 
part of which we have recorded) once more made her 
earnestly resolve at least to do what she could. 

_ $he arose in the morning, full of her resolution, and 
though several days passed before she met with any un- 
usual demand upon her good offices, yet she did not allow 
it to slip from her mind. And it was well she did not, for 
an opportunity soon occurred. 

Passing quickly down the street one day, on an errand, 
she gave a kindly nod as she passed to old Ursula, a ve 
poor and cross old woman, who lived alone in a small, 
dirty cottage at the end of the street. It was not till’ some 
time after she had passed, that she remembered the ex- 
pression of old Ursula’s face, and felt it was even more 
miserable than usual. Here was an opportunity of doin 
good. She might perhaps be of some use to the poor old 
woman. At any rate, she was determined ¢o try, although 
she shrunk from meeting the cross word and sharp rebuff 
which always followed any attempt to please Ursula. 

_ She entered the sitting-room, where her mother was busy 
working, and said, “ ‘Mother, may I go and see old 
Ursula?” | 

Mrs. Scott looked up surprised at her davghter’s ani- 
mated question and expression of face, and then quietly 
answered, “ Yes, my daughter.” ) 

Lucy instantly departed on her errand of mercy. When 
she entered Ursula’s miserable abode, the old woman was 
crouching over a handful of smouldering sticks in her grate, 
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and paid no attention to Lucy’s cheerful, “Good day, 
Ursula. How is your rheumatism ?” | 
-“Umph!” muttered the old woman; “why do people 
want to come where they ’re not wanted ?” | 

“ Oh, don’t say so, Ursula; you’re not well, or you would 
not say so. What is the matter with you?” 

“ Matter enough !” was the ungracious response. 

“ But tell me something I can do for you. Shall I blow 
your fire, and shut your door, to keep out the draught ?” 

“* Ah, who cares for me, now-poor Jack ’s gone ?” 

“ Jack, gone! Oh, Ursula, don’t say geek ’s dead. Qh, 
dear, poor, poor Jack; how sorry I am! 

These expressions of sympathy touched the old woman’s 
heart, and at last Lucy drew from her the story that her Jack, 
her old blind raven, the only creature in the world she 
eared for, had died the day before yesterday, and that 
now she was quite friendless. Lucy’s tears were ever 
ready to sympathize with a tale of grief, and freely were 
they now poured forth, while the old woman’s heart 
seemed to yield beneath their influence, like the ice-bound 
rivulet beneath the rays of the sun. . | 

The next day Lucy was busy for a long time with 
scissors and needle. 

“ What are you doing, Lucy ?” 

“Oh, mother, I am trying to contrive a petticoat for 
Ursula out of my old black frock. Poor thing, her feet 
must be so cold!” 

The mother smiled joyfully at her child. The good 
seed she had so carefully implanted was beginning to 
germinate. | 
_ After a few days, during which every moment had been 
thriftily employed, Lucy went to Ursula with her present, 
and was well rewarded for her trouble by secing a faint 


smile flitting over her countenance. It was hardly there 


a minute, but it was the first one- that had visited her 
cheek for years, and well might Lucy regard it as a good 


omen. 


One day the young benefactress was on her way to the 
well-known cottage, with a slow and somewhat faltering 
step. She was pondering a thought which had often 
visited her mind with great strength. In all her visits 
to Ursula, she had never ventured to name the subject of 
religion. She knew Ursula had always been reported a 
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decided enemy of everything good, and a most hostile 


opponent of the gospel. But Lucy knew too well its value © 


herself to bear this silence any longer; and she shuddered 


to think of one so old, trembling on the brink of the grave, | 


almost dead to everything in this world, and still more so 


with re to the great truths of that eternal one to | 


which she was cers She had asked her mother’s 
advice on the subject; it had pa with her own wishes, 
- and now with a beating heart she 

to old Ursula. 


was about to mention it 


She entered the old woman’s cottage, bearing in her 


basket a few fragments of broken meat and a carrot from 
her garden to make the -mess more savoury. Ursula 
received her with her usual grunt, which might be trans- 
lated either into an expression of pleasure or dissatis- 
faction. While she hobbled about and watched the sim- 
mering stew on the fire, Lucy began with a trembling 
voice :— | 

“ Shall I read to you, Ursula ?” | 

“Umph!” was the only response; but Lucy was satis- 
fied, and drawing forth her little Testament, began the 
touching history of Lazarus. a 
That was a striking scene! And a stranger might well 
notice the contrast in the inmates of that broken-down 


fication, leaning forwards and only gazing at the fire. The 
broken table was propped by a box and the windows 
stuffed with paper, while like a sunbeam, amidst the misery 


around, sat that young evangelist, her face beaming with — 


delight as she uttered the sacred words, “Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth; but I go that I may awake him out 
_ Of his sleep.” ‘a 
_. The customary “Umph” greeted Lucy when she had 
| finished, but she closed the book with a glad heart, thank- 
| re God that he had given her courage to attempt such 
i Andee that the ice was broken, she no longer felt so 
timid. In her subsequent visits, the tract or Bible was 
_ never forgotten, while for the first time, like a ei sweet 
_ strain of music, those aged ears heard the sound of gospel 


truth. 
One morning Lucy was dressing herself, when a 


_ called down by a hasty messenger, who came to } 


_ room. There sat the old woman, buried in present grati- — 
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that, in attempting to put out the fire the evening before, 
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old Ursula had fallen down and broken her leg! Lucy 
hurried away, and found it was but too true; her old friend 
was moaning with pain, caused by the setting of the limb 
and the excitement of the doctor's visit, and wearily turn- 
ing her head from side to side. Lucy leaned over her, and, 
while her tears dropped on that,withered face, she softly 
said, “ Ursula!” The heavy eyelids 4 organ the furrows 
round her mouth relaxed; and as her young visitor 
anxiously put her ear to her lips, she caught the words, 
“ Miss Lucy—read !—read!” Amidst all her sorrow, Lucy 
felt a thrill of pleasure. She had often wondered if Ursula 
liked her reading or not, but was never certain of it. She 
gladly opened her Testament; and once more the words of 
the beautiful history of Lazarus were uttered, and seemed a 
merely by their presence to lighten the darkness and misery (9% 
of the chamber. At last, beneath their influence, the restless @ 
tossing on the bed of pain ceased, the gentle voice of the j[@ 
reader soothed the painful moanings, and old Ursula q 
snatched a few moments of refreshing slumber. When she ; 
awoke, Lucy was ready with the dose of medicine, and a 
little cooling mixture; and so kind and so constant were her 
attentions, that at last the old woman began to regain a 
slight degree of strength. She would lie awake sometimes 
for hours together, watching Lucy noiselessly flitting 
about the room, which in a few weeks began to assume a 
very different appearance. When Ursula permitted it, she 
had cleaned the room and dusted the scanty furniture ; the 
few panes of glass in the windows wore a brighter aspect 
than they had ever done; the numerous cracks in the walls 
and door had been covered with paper or list, and the 
hearth was always swept up clean and neat. Sometimes, 
too, Lucy would bring a bunch of flowers from her garden ; — 
true, they were but of the very commonest sort, and only 
arranged in a broken pitcher; yet still they seemed to 


_ smile cheerfully upon the old woman, as she gazed at them 


from her bed. | | 

Nor did Lucy forget to bring comforts of a more sub- 
stantial kind. Many a scrap of cold meat, or cup of broth, — 
found their way to the bedside; occasionally, even the . 
luxury of a little tea, and half an ounce of snuff. These 
seem but mere trifles, even taken as a whole; and of this 
she was painfully aware. But still it is these trifles, these ° 
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ftower-buds of kindness, which, in a great mé@asure, make 
our lives happy or miserable. Like the small pieces which 
compose mosaic work, they look of little value apart; but 
unite them, and how beautiful an effect they produce! 

It was impossible for Ursula not to feel her heart drawn 
towards the young girl who was so kind to her; nor could 
she at length but watch eagerly for the light tap at the 
_ door which preceded her visits, and the sight of the — 

face, which seemed like a guardian angel about her. An 
gradually, too, old Ursula began to long for what was sure 
to take place, even was Lucy's time ever so short, namely, 
the withdrawal of her precious little Testament from her 
pocket; and like water to the thirsty soul, came those holy 
words, gradually dissolving the incrustation of selfishness 
and worldliness round her heart, and opening her eyes to 
the value of that peace which passeth all understanding. 
Then it was that Lucy called in the assistance of her 
mother; and many were the fervent prayers offered up to 
God that, even at the eleventh hour, this troubled and 
weary spirit might rest in Him. | a 

But let not my readers suppose that Lucy’s home duties 


were neglected by these visits. Her heart was interested | 
in them, and soon it was surprising to see how quickly, 


vet how well, the other claims upon her time were ful- | 


filled. Her father’s coat was never brushed so neatly, nor | 


his cravat fastened so carefully as now; Johnny, too, de- 
_clared that Lucy was more with him than ever, or pleased 
him more when she was with him, which was much the 
same thing. But Lucy had to rise earlier thgn ever to 
accomplish all this ; and while the holy influenced of prayer 
was yet upon her soul, did she commence the day’s labours. 
So passed away the long days of winter, succgeded by a 
cold, wet spring, which had now given way before the 
smiles of June. Old Ursula had now lost all/the little 
_ Strength she had before regained, and was evidently sink- 
ing fast. She had never left her bed since her ageident in 
the beginning of the winter; but few who had) seen her 


then would have known her now. Her face had lost its _ 


anxious, care-worn expression; her remaining gray hairs 
were carefully tucked away beneath the glean cap ;, and that 
same fleeting smile which Lucy had so welcomed was now 
often seen there, as with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, 
she would listen to such words as these: “I anj the true 
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vine, and my Father is the husbandman. In my Father's 
house are many mansions ; I go to prepare a place for you.” 

One Sunday evening, when Lucy paid her usual visit, 
she was shocked to see the change in her countenance, and, 
contrary to her usual custom, determined to stay with her 
that evening. She accordingly sat down by the bedside, 
and told Ursula her intention. The aged face lighted up 
with pleasure, and she thanked her in a feeble voice. 

“ Miss Lucy, what kind of evening is it ?” 

“It is a lovely evening, Ursula, though we have had 
such a cloudy day. I can just see the setting sun through 
the window, and it is so splendid; there are some clouds 
round it, beautifully lighted up. They are very dark, but 
their edges are all gold and crimson.” 

“ Miss Lucy, I think —” 

“ What, Ursula?” 

“ That I must be something lke that; my heart has just 
been like those ugly black clouds in the middle of the day ; 
but now, Miss Lucy, 1 feel the Sun of Righteousness is 
shining on me. Oh! Miss Lucy, if it ha’nt been for you! ” 

* Oh, hush, dear Ursula! You must not say so; you 
know I can do nothing unless God strengthens me. Wait 
till to-morrow.” 

“ Miss Lucy, I shall not be here to-morrow. What bells 
are those ?” 

“ They are the church bells, and the people are now 
flocking in at the doors.” 

“ Oh dear, Miss Lucy, on what a blessed day to die !— 
just when God is listening to the prayers of his good 
people! Don’t ery so, my dear! Put your arm under my 
head '—so! There,now! Oh! how happy I feel! Kiss 
me just once more, Miss Lucy, and then let me lie down 
and rest.” | 

Her voice died faintly away; but as Lucy bent down her 
head, she caught the words, “I go to prepare a place for 
vou. 

A light sigh passed her lips, her head sunk back heavily. 
and her spirit passed away, like a child going to sleep! 


“Oh, mother! mother!” sobbed Lucy; “I know I 
ought not to cry so, but it is not a// sorrow ; I feel so grate- 
ful to God for letting me do something for Him!” 
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THE TRIAL. , 

Most truly is it said, that “all who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus must suffer persecution.” Men of the world 
hate the light of the gospel, and feel condemned by the 
spirit and temper of its professors, and, therefore, they 
combine against them to destroy them. The description 
Bunyan gives of the trial of Christian and Faithful re- 
minds us of many of the notorious proceedings which 
were carried on against saints and confessors in the days 
of Queen Mary and her successors. In our own beloved 
country, we are not now exposed to such fearful and open 
sufferings in the cause of Jesus; but there is the same 
‘rancour. Envy, superstition, and treachery still live, and 
never fail to show themselves when opportunity is given 
them, though, for shame’s sake, they are generally masked. 
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If you are a real Christian, many such charges will be 
preferred against you. You will be called a hypocrite, a 
pealel-einger, and ‘righteous overmuch. Many may seek 
to find occasion to misrepresent and do you wrong—so that 
yourvery good may be evil spoken of. But true magnanimity 
will bear all these things patiently, remembering that “if 
we confess Christ before men, he also will confess us before 
his Father who is in heaven.” The day of trial, sooner or 


jater, comes to each of us, if we love the Saviour. To some 


it comes very early in life. They may have to show their 
attachment to Christ amongst ungodly relatives and school- 
fellows, in business or on the exchange. But if they act 
the part of Faithful, and are not ashamed of Christ, these 
trials only serve to confirm their goings, and to ennoble 
their characters. We do not value that which costs us 
nothing. Accustom yourselves, therefore, to “ endure 
hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Cultivate the 
fear of God, and that will support you against the fear 
of man. Never play the coward. You recollect what 
l’eter endured for doing this; what bitter tears it cost 
him afterwards! 

In our own day there have been noble examples of 
courage and fidelity. We have all read of the Madiai in 
Tuscany, and the same determination to tyrannize over 
conscience will probably exhibit itself still more decidedly 
as the end of the present dispensation approaches. Seck, 
therefore, to have a martyr’s spirit, though you should not 
be required to lay down your lives for the gospel. Pray for 
grace to sit loosely by human censure or applause ; and 
remember, for your encouragement, that “greater is He 
who is with you, and for you, than all who are against 
you.” It was this thought which gave to Luther a dignity 
and ¢ompéSure almost superhuman. After many days of 
trial, when required to give a short, plain answer, he said, 
* Unless 1 am convinced by Scripture I neither can nor 
will retract anything. Here I stand. I cannot do other- 
wise. May God help me! Amen.” 
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A LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 


AT an early period in the history of Holland, a boy was 
born at Haarlem, a town remarkable for its variety of for- 
tune in war, but, happily, still more so for its manufactures 
and inventions of peace. His father was a sluicer—that is, 
one whose employment it was toopen and shut the sluices 


or large oak gates, which, placed at certain distances, © 
_ close the entrances of canals, and secure Holland from the 
danger to which it seems exposed—of finding itself under — 


water, rather than above it. When water is wanted, the 
sluicer raises the sluices more or less as required, and 
closes them carefully at night, otherwise the water would 
How into the canals, then overflow them, and inundate the 
whole country ; so that even the little children of Holland 
are fully aware of the importance of a punctual discharge 
of the sluicer’s duties. The boy was scarcely eight years 
old when one day he asked permission to take some cakes 
to a poor blind man who lived at the other side of the 
dvke. His father gave him leave, but charged him not to 
stay too late. The child promised, and set off on his Iittle 


journey. The blind man thankfully partook of his young 


friend’s cakes ;.and the boy, mindful of his father’s orders, 
did not wait as usual to hear one of the old man’s. stories, 
but, as soon as he had seen him eat one muffin, took leave 
of him to return home. 

As he went along by the canals, then quite full, for it 
was in October, and the autumn rains had swelled the 
waters, the boy now stopped to pull the little blue’ flowers 


which his mother loved so well; now, in the child’s gaiety, 
le hummed some merry song. ‘The road gradually became 


more solitary, and soon neither the joyous shout of the 
villager returning to his cottage home, nor the rough 
voice of the carter grumbling at his lazy horses, was any 
longer to be heard. The little fellow now perceived that 
the blue flowers in his hand were scarcely distinguishable 
from the green of the surrounding herbage, and he looked 
up in sore dismay. : 

The night-was falling; not, however, a dark winter 
night, but one of those beautiful clear moonlight nights, in 
which every object is perceptible, though not so distinctly 
as by day. ‘The child thought of his father—of his in- 
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junction—and was preparing to quit the ravine in which 
e was almost buried, and to regain the beach, when sud- 
denly a slight noise, like the trickling of water upon the 
Bee attracted his attention. He was near one of the 

arge sluices, and he now carefully examined it, and soon 

‘discovered a hole in the wood, through which the water 
was flowing. With the instant perception which every 
child in Holland would have, the boy saw that the water 
must soon enlarge the hole through which it was now only 
dropping, and that utter and general ruin would be the 
consequence of the inundation that must follow. To see, 
to throw away the flowers, to climb from stone to stone till 
he reached the hole, and to put his finger into it, was the 
work of a moment, and to his delight he found that he suc- 
ceeded in stopping the flow of the water. 

This was all very well for a little while, and the child 
only thought of the success of his device. But the night 
was closing in, and with the night came the cold. 

The little boy looked around in vain; no one came. He 
shouted, he cried loudly—no one answered ; he resolved to 
stay there all night; but, alas! the cold was becoming 
every moment more biting, and the poor finger fixed in 
the hole began to fee] benumbed, and the numbness soon 
extended to the hand, and thence through the whole arm ; 
the pain became greater, still harder to bear, but the boy 
moved not. Tears rolled down his cheeks, as he thought 
of, his father, of his mother, of his little bed, where he 
might now be sleeping so soundly; but still the little 
fellow stirred not, for he knew that did he remove the 
small slender finger which he had opposed to the escape of 
the water, not only would he himself be drowned, but his 
father, his brother, his neighbours—nay, the whole village. 
We know not what faltering of purpose, what momentary 
failure of courage, there might have been during that long 
and terrible night; but certain it is, that at daybreak he 
was found in the same painful position by a clergyman 
returning from attendance at a death-bed, who, as he ad- 

vanced, thought he heard groans, and bending over the 

_ dyke, discovered a child sitting on a stone, writhing with 
pain, and with pale face, but tearful eyes. “In the name 

of wonder, boy,” he exclaimed, “ what are you trying to do 

there?” “I am hindering the water from running out,” 
was the answer, in perfect simplicity, of the child, who, 
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during that whole night, had been evincing such heroic 
fortitude and undaunted courage. History has handed 
down to posterity many a warrior—the destroyer of 
thousands of his fellow men—but she has left us in igno- 
rance of the name of this real little hero of Haarlem. 


THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA. 


l’pow Samaria’s fenced wall the shades of evening fell, | 
On scenes where Famine struggled hard the pulse of life to quell ; 
A day of terror now had pass'd, of conflict and of gloom, | 
a And men, with looks that boded ill, foretold the city’s doom. 
7. ‘ Unless,” said one, ‘‘ the Lord should make a door in yon.Dlue sky, 
q And rain down food that we may eat, we cannot choose but die. 
The king within his palace sat, no festive board was there ; 
He turn'd from all his pomp away, his people’s fate to share! 
Without the gate, four leprous men had cast them down to {lie, 
Till hunger’s whisper urged‘them on a reckless scheme to try. 


“ Why sit we here, in mute despair, a certain fate to meet? } 
I deem,” said one, “the Syrian’s sword than famine’s death more 
sweet. 
We can but die! come, let us seek the hostile camp to gain, 
While the dim twilight safely veils our passage o’er the plain.” 


They started up, those desperate men, by hunger goaded on; 

And when they reach’d the Syrian camp, their looks were'wild and 
wan. | 

Oh! could it be, the fever'd blood had so bedimm’d the eye, + 

That they could scarcely trace the forms which must be erowding 
nigh? 

No voice of man, no challertge, stirr’'d the stillness of the night, 

Isut tents, with horses saddled by, broke dimly on their sight. 7 

With cautious step they enter’d one, but there was no man there, | 

And all untasted on the ground behold the soldier's fare! | 

With hasty hand the morsel snatch'd, the lepers turn’d to fly, 

When lo! a thousand glitt’ring tents were standing empty by! 

The body's urgent wants appeased, the quenchless thirst for gol 

Arose in those poor outcasts’ hearts, too strongly to be told; - 

They seized the goodly prize, and ran with stealthy step to hide 

‘ich garments that had lately been the stately Syrian’s pride, 

At length the fear of danger nigh, or perhaps some better thonght, 

In their too selfish minds at once the full conviction wrought: 

“ We do not well to tarry here! Arise! and let us go | 

ie Famine stalks his nightly round, with measured step and 
slow | 

The joyful tidings of to-day a glad surprise will bring, 


poe | 


And we must hasten first to tell the household of the king ! | 
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Four leprous men, despised, and left to die without the gate, 
' Were instruments to work His will who minds not high estate. 
f He chose “ the weak things of the world” to save His people then, 
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| : They went; and Scripture’s page will show that Israel’s darkest hour ’ 
Served to display, in brightest hues, their great Redeemer’s pow’ ; 4 
if “ Out of the eater came forth meat ’—out of the spoiler, prey ; 3 
And a mere sound sufficed to scare the dreaded foe away ! : 


q And still He deigns by human means to rescue dying men. 

} ‘He makes the famish'd spirit strong, He clothes the naked soul, 

i Then sends them as His messengers to make the sin-sick whole ; 

{ To tell of food and life to those who perish by the way, oe 
‘ And to proclaim to sinners round a glorious Gospel day! = 
H.8.A. 
F EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 

4 EVENING THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

F Ox one of the cold clear evenings in the middle of the month of 

4 January, the Editer and his’ young friends assembled, according to 

: their monthly custom, to enter upon their critical labours for the new 

; year. The fire burnt with a cheerful blaze, and cast a ruddy glow 

F apon the well-stored bookshelves of the study. Numerous volumes 

and periodicals lay upon the table, looking as comfortable as could be 

: expected, considering the ordeal they were about to undergo; while 


the faces of all present beamed with health and happiness, in spite 
| of the icy breath that was benumbing and freezing everything out of 
doors. 
; The ordinary salutations of the occasion having been exchanged 
between the various members of our literary jury, a brief pause in the 
eonversation ensued. The silence was at length broken by the 
Kditor, who expressed his regret that circumstances had prevented 
their assembling during the previous month; and gave utterance to 
his fervent hope that, during the present year, the re-establishment 
of peace might, among other important results, conduce to the pros- 
perity of literature, whose interests have of late so seriously suffered 
from the absorbing and deranging excitements of the war. 

“ And yet,” remarked Augustus, deferentially, ‘ the interval which 
has elapsed since our last conference has been signalized by a 
literary success that is alinost without parallel in the annals of 
letters.”’ 

“You refer, I suppose, to the publication of Macaulay's History of 
England,” said Emmeline, “and the extraordinary demand for it by 
the trade and by the public?” 

I do.” rephed Augustus. “Twenty thousand copies of the two 
vc lumes, it is generally reported, were ordered before the work had 
n ade its appearance, and the utmost excitement prevailed among thé 
tx oksellers, both in town and country, to procure the requisite num- 
: tx r of copies for their subscribers. Owing, however, to the admirable 
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arrangements of Messrs. Longman and Co., the publishers, and the 
astonishing despatch on the part of Messrs. Westley and Co., the 
binders, there was little or no disappointment experienced, and nearly 
the whole colossal edition disappeared from the warehouses of the 
liow as fast as the supplies came in.” | 

‘And the rate of supply by the binders was something'truly sur- 
prising,” added Kdward; “ indeed, the entire statistics of this under- 
taking deserve a place among the literary curiosities of the age. I 
was only the other day reading some of the facts and calculations 
connected with the bringing out of this great work. It was' stated, if 
| mistake not, that, in addition to the large amount of their ordinary 
work, which is generally overwhelming towards Christmas time, 
Messrs. Westley engaged to supply 3000 copies, or 6000: vols. per 
day, commencing six days after the completion of the delivery of 
12,000 copies by the printer—an engagement which, there is no 
reason to doubt, was faithfully fulfilled. No one, at least, who had 
passed through the Row, during those late December days, and seen 
the moyntains of books which were borne into the warehouses of 
the vale would be likely to be sceptical on that point.” 

‘The materials employed in the preparation of this enormous 
edition must be something fabulous,” remarked Mrs. M. 

* Yes,” continued Edward; “I was about to mention the result of 
the calculations which have been made. This single edition has 
consumed 5000 reams of paper, which, if piled upon each other, 
would reach more than five times the height of St. Paul’s; for the 
covers of the vols. nearly six tons of milled boards were used, which 
required 7000 yards of cloth to envelope them. The weight of paper 
and boards is about sixty-one tons; and the duty paid upon the ma- 
terials to the Government amounts to no less than £900." 

“Well,” observed the Editor, after a slight pause in the conversa- 
tion, “these are certainly interesting statistics, and are worthy of 
record in the chronicles of successful authorship ; but you must re- 
niark that they relate entirely to the mere ‘accidents’ or externals of 
the publication. Can you not give us some equally interesting infurm- 
ation about the contents of the volumes?” | 

“I fear,” said Mrs. M., with an arch smile, looking up from her 


needlework, “that the publishers have not yet favoured our little 


literary junta with the means of judging.” 

“Trae,” replied Augustus; “ yet it has already transpired that con- 
siderable disappointment has been felt with the work.” | 

“In what respect?’ inquired Emmeline, who was known to be a 
creat admirer of Macaulay's writings. ‘‘ Surely the greatest English 
historian of the age cannot have issued a work unworthy of his well- 
earned fame,” 

“ Nay, my lady-knight,” said the Editor, in a tone of pleasantry, 
‘you need not fear for the bays of your favourite historian. The work 
is rich in all the qualities which have made his previous writings s0 _ 


renowned; but its diffuseness has filled with despair those who have 


been long looking for a complete history of their country from his 
graphic pen. It is evidently destined to be, like those of so many of 
his predecessors, a mere historical fragment after all.” 

How is this?” asked Emmeline, anxiously. 
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“ Well, I will explain in few words. The two bulky volumes just 
issued contain nearly 1400 pages of letter-press; yet, within this 
ample space, the historian narrates only the events of eight or nine 
years of the reign of William and Mary. He has been seven years 
engaged upon the composition of these two volumes. Now, at the 
same rate of progress, it will take 175 years to bring down the history 
to the reign of Victoria, while fifty octavo volumes would be required 
to comprehend it.” 

“This view of the matter certainly opens up a dreary prospect,” 


remarked Edward. “Such a history might have suited the leisure 


of the long-lived antediluvians ; but it is scarcely adapted to the hurry 
and bustle and pre-occupation of this steaming age, when it is difh- 
cult to find time to eat, much less to read any voluminous, work, how- 
ever charming it may be in subject or style.” 

“Thank you for the hint, Edward,” said the Editor, with a signifi- 
cant glance at the dial on the mantel-piece. “ Ihis is, indeed, a 
driving age; every hour has its appropriate duties, which cannot be 
safely deferred; and unless we proceed with an examination of the 
works now demanding our attention, we shall incur the censure which 
we have just been inflicting on Mr. Macaulay. Here’—continued 
he, taking up a neat volume, bearing on its gold-illuminated back the 
title of “ Mary Maruirson’*—“here is a work which can hardly be 
read thoughtfully by any one without profit. You have probably all 
perused it?” | 

“ All excepting mamma,” cried several young voices together. 

“Then, perhaps, Augustus will indicate the nature of its contents, 
and favour us with his opinion of the fair heroine.” | 

“With pleasure, Mr. Editor,” cheerfully responded Augustus. 
“Without speaking offensively, 1 may say that the book comprises 
the autobiography of an old maid ; but after listening to the affecting 
story of her trials, sufferings, and heart-crushing disappointments. 
not only have I become deeply interested in our heroine individually, 
but I have experienced considerable relentings towards the class to 
which she belongs, since many, like her, may have been blighted by 
the fiery trials through which they have passed in the earlier periods 
of their life.” 

“I am pleased to hear you express such kindly sentiments towards 
persons whose dispositions and characters cannot always be inferred 
from their outward aspect,” interrupted Mrs. M. 

“ But I should never have pictured Miss Mathieson to myself as 
bearing any resemblance to an old maid,” exclaimed Edward, with 
warmth. 

“You forget, then,” replied Augustus, “the portrait which she 
draws of her Appearance at the outset of her history. Allow me to 
refresh your memory by reading it. ‘I am,’ she savs, ‘a rather small, 
spare person, with a sallow complexion, and somewhere about that 
most indefinite period in woman's life, the middle age. My hair, 
which was once a chestnut brown, is now almost white, having been 
silvered before the usual time, by. the many cares, anxieties, and 
sorrows which have chequered a not inactive life ; indeed, I was as 
grey as | am now when little more than thirty. I have, I believe, the 


* Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. 
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most decided cut of an old maid; yet I am not, I hope, either ill- 
natured or morose—dispositions with which a charitable world gener- 
ally invests a member of that unfortunate class, as among its neces- 
sary attributes.’ ” | 

“The lady should have reserved that description for the close 
of her sketch,” said Kmmeline. “It destroyed with me, to some 
extent, the effect of her narrative, and cast a chilling shadow over the 
brighter scenes of her life. It fixed in my mind a painful premoni- 
tion as to how all would-end. But I have interrupted you, Augustus. 
Go on.” | 


“ Mary Mathieson’s history is that of thousands of the governesses | 


of the present day. She was brought up amid the comforts and 
luxuries of a respectable position in society. Her father was a Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh; but 1n the prime of life he was cut 
down, leaving behind him, quite unprovided for, a widow and five 
children. Of these, our heroine was the eldest, and was nearly 
eighteen when this blow fell upon the family. Up to this time she 
had been the gayest of the gay, and as houghtleen as the thistle 
down as it is wafted hither and thither by the wind. Now, however, 
there all at once devolved an immense weight of care and responsi- 
bility upon her young shoulders. After conceiving and rejecting a 
thousand plans for the future support of herself and her brothers 
and sister, it was at length resolved that she should go forth as a 
governess. ‘Through a friend in London, a situation was securéd in 
Somersetshire, in the family of Sir William Taylor. Having ‘seen 
the impoverished family settled in a small cottage, Mary, with a 

heavy heart, took her departure. Passing over the incidents of the 
journey, which are very well told, our heroine at length reached 
Hantield Park, her new home. Her reception was cold and formal. 
Lady Taylor was stately and proud; and Lucy, the young lady whom 
she was to educate, was a wayward, indulged, and intractable child, 
who regarded her new governess as a great ‘bore.’ Many amusing 
incidents are given in illustration of the mischief-loving propensities 
of Lucy; but by the calm, firm, and loving demeanour of Miss 
Mathieson, the wildness of the young hoyden was gradually subdned, 
and her repugnance to instruction conquered. The marked improve- 
ment in the conduct of her pupil did much also to conciliate Lady 
Taylor, who strove to be as affable to Miss Mathieson as her natural 
hauteur would permit. 3 

“ When she had spent about four years in the family, circumstances 
occurred which suddenly changed the entire current of her history. 
Mr. Taylor, the only son, about this time returned home from a long 
continental tour, and seems to have conceived a strong affection for 
Miss Mathieson. ‘They were frequently brought together in the sick- 
chamber of Luey, who, after narrowly escaping drowning, was for a 
long period confined to a bed of suffering, where she was tenderly 
watched and nursed by her governess. Lady Taylor seems to have 
been the first to suspect the secret attachment, and gave private 
orders that she should be apprized immediately whenever her son 
visited his sister's apartment. When this took place, she was in- 
stantly on the spot. One day the girl innocently let out what her 
instructions were. Mr. Taylor, indignant to find that a spy had been 
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appointed to report his movements, went down forthwith and up- 
braided his mother for her conduct. Miss Mathieson meanwhile, in 
i ignorance of the cause of his angry retreat, went out, at Lucy's urgent 
y request, to enjoy the fresh air after her long confinement. While 
i thus engaged, she encountered Mr. Taylor, who, still labouring under 
some excitement, avowed his esteem and affection for her, and so- 
i licited her hand. He declared that his parents were anxious to force 
f him into a marriage against his will, but that he had resolved to wed 
only where he could bestow his heart. 

im “] need not attempt to describe the surprise and confusion of our 
i heroine at this avowal, or the strife of feelings that raged within her 
ye _ bosom—for she now discovered that the regard was reciprocal; it is 
i i enough to say that, bearing in mind the disparity of their circum- 
: stances, and the certain.opposition of the family, she firmly, yet grate- 
fully, declined the offer.. Her position at Hanfield now became pain- 


with Lady Taylor, relinquished her situation, and returned home.” 
“Noble and heroic mri!” exclaimed Mrs. M. “I cannot suf- 


tf ficiently applaud your decision. Few would thus have sacrificed 
| inclination to duty.” 

- | “On her return to Edinburgh the reaction was fearful. She sunk 
' 4 into a state of deep despondency. At length she was invited to enter 
i the family of a friend of her late father's, as companion to his two 
Be amiable daughters. Here she was recovering much of her early 
. cheerfulness, when she one day learned that Mr. Taylor was about 
t to be mafried to an intimate friend of hers, Miss Trenchard. ‘This 
_ | intelligence opened her wounded heart afvesh; and letters from 
&- her friend and from Lucy soon after, calling upon her to rejoice 
£ with them, added keener pangs to her anguish of soul. Time, the 
| healer, however, passed on, when one morning a black-bordered letter 
kt from her brother George announced the death of a relative to whom 


he was heir-at-law. The family being thus suddenly restored to a 
position of comfort, Mary returned home at once. ' 

“While the old mansion, which came into their possession, was 
undergoing repairs, to fit it for the new laird, George, Mary, and a 
younger sister visited the north of Europe. During their stay 
at Hamburg, they unexpectedly met Mr. Taylor and Lucy, the 
former of whom had already become a widower. What wonder if, 
under these altered circumstances, the long-repressed affection of 
both should revive, and the bar of poverty removed, our heroine 
should now accept the hand which she had once so magnanimously 
declined? But, alas! this gleam of brightness was of transient dura 
tion. As the time for the wedding drew near, Mr. Taylor's health 
rapidly broke up; and shortly afterwards, instead of accompanying 


) her lover to the altar, she followed him to the tomb!” 

- “What a painful history!” said Mrs. M. 

. Yes,” added the Editor; “ but it is evident from the tone of Miss 


oa Mathieson's narrative, that these sorrows have had a chastening and 
| a sanctifying effect upon her character. I could wish every young lady 
. | to read this trathful and beautiful life-storv. It affords a fine ex- 
e ample of the spirit in which the trials of earth should be met and 
conquered.” 


A 


fuland unendurable. She, accordingly, at once sought an interview 
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‘What have you there, my dear?” asked Mrs. M. | 
“This work,” replied Emmeline, “is entitled,‘ THe Yarn; 
or, Prosperity without Peace, and Adversity without Pain: by Eliza 
Smith.’* Its principal heroine is likewise a governess. I say ‘ prin- 
cipal,’ for there are so many heroes and heroines introduced, that it 
is difficult to decide which is the central figure on the canvas.” 
“] quite agree with you,” remarked Augustus, “ that the plot is 


much too complicated : it is constructed neither according to the trie | 


principles of art nor the truthof nature. The abrupt transitions from’ 
scene to scene are extremely tantalizing to the reader; and the dif- 
ferent forms of composition adopted—now narrative, now jourpal, 
now epistle—throw an air of obscurity over the aim and drift of jthe 
work. I cannot divest myself of the feeling that the title ought more 
properly to have been, ‘ The Tangled Yarn.’ Yet, while 1 thus frankly 
express my impressions of the literary structure of the work, I must 
not be understood as condemning the lessons which it seeks to inéul- 
cate, Some of its sketches of character are doubtless taken from 
life, though there is an evident tendency to exaggeration and carica- 
ture. Witness, for example, the really clever and withering exposé at 
the manner in which the minister of Ardnaer was chosen. We must 
hope, for the credit sake of the good people of the North, that there 
is a little deep colouring here. ‘The work, I doubt not, will be popu- 


lar with the young; since it contains within its limited space an ex- 


traordinary amount of dramatic interest, romantic positions, catastro; 
phes, disasters, plots and counterplots, and sorrowful and happy 
issues,” 

“My judgment of the volume coincides pretty well with yours, 
Augustus,” said the Editor. “The plan of the fair authoress 1s too 
artificial; and perhaps we are the more struck with this, after coming 
to its perusal from the fresh, simple, and transparently natural story 
of Mary Mathieson.” | 


“ This is always a welcome guest at our table,” exclaimed Edward, 


exhibiting the third volume of the ‘‘ Liprary or Lirrera- 


rurE.’+ “I know of no publication so well calculated to excite and 


foster in the minds of intelligent young persons a taste for sacred 


studies, and to invest the Bible in their eyes with unimagined attrac- 


tions.” 


‘If it has interested many other minds as it evidently has yours, 
Edward, and stimulated to further inquiries, as in your case, its 
mission will not prove an unimportant one,” said the Editor. 
“Since you have read, from month to month, the numbers compos: 
ing this volume, you will be able to give us an idea of the topics 
embraced by 

“Gladly,” rejoined Edward. “The first three parts contain a 
valuable and most graphic sketch of the ‘Forty Years’ Lire or THE 
HEBREWS IN THE WiLpERNEsS. That mighty host, supposed to 
equal the population of the metropolis, is traced from stage to stage 
in its wanderings; the localities where it encamped are, where prac: 


* Ecinburgh: Moodie and Lothian. + London: William Freeman. 
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ticable, indicated and described ; its sufferings, sins, and sorrows are 
illustrated and sympathized with; the true site of the law- “giving is 
discussed and determined ; and the rationale of the law is beautifully 
explained. Under the guidance of the writer, we behold the fight 
with Amalek—we witness the despair of the people at the evil report 
of the spies—we behold the great leader and prophet of Israel ascend 
the mount to die—and, at the close, are brought with the ardent host 
to the lofty plains of Moab, from whence glorious glimpses are to be 
obtained of the Promised Land. Then follows a masterly paper on the 

‘Ontetx, Earty Forms, SERVICES OF THE Jewish SrEcts’—a 
subject by no means so devoid of interest as might be supposed. 
Succeeding this, is an account of ‘Sotomon's TEMPLE ’—comprising 
the style of its architecture, its erection and dedication, and its chief 
historical vicissitudes down to its destruction by the Assyrians. 
“Tue Crimatrotocy or Sacrep Lanps’ is the title of another useful 
treatise, which throws great light upon numberless allusions in the 
Scriptures, and is invaluable to Sunday-school teachers and members 
of Bible-classes. The concluding sketch is devoted to ‘ATHENS, AS 
SEEN BY PauL THE APOSTLE,’ wer is the first of a series designed to 
exhibit correct pictures of the great cities of the New Testament age. 
After a perusal of this excellent tract, no one could fail to read the 
necount of Paul's celebrated visit to this proud city with tenfold 
interest.” 

“ You quite excite my curiosity,’’ remarked Emmeline; ‘ I must 
cultivate an acquaintance with this work at once.” 


“Our time is gone,” said the Editor; “there are still a few publi- 
cations unreviewed ; but these we must postpone to our next meeting. 
1 would merely, in conclusion, call your attention to the ‘ Home 
Companion,’ * which maintains its reputation for good and varied 
matter. The tale by the author of ‘Mary Powell’ is still eontinued., 
This part also, following in the wake of ‘Household Words,’ contains 
a Christmas number, devoted to a series of stories; by the host, the 
student, cousin Tom, the Widow, uncle William, and brother Bob. 
They are well worth reading. ‘The widow's story, especially, is agem 
of exquisite writing.” 


* Orr & Co., London. 
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Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth, | | 
UNDAY SERVICES AT HOME FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN, by different Authors. Edited by the CounTEss oF 
DUCIE. | 
London : SImpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


~~ Price 1s. in boards, 94. in paper covers, Illustrated with Twenty 
Engravings. 
HE BOYS’ START IN LIFE, AND HOW THEY 
SUCCEEDED. Edited by Grace E. DaLton. : 


Just published, price 2d. 


tians and Anxious Inguirers. | 
London: J. F. SHaw, 36, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


COCKS’S CHEAP MUSIC. 


HEAP MUSIC (of a superior order for Presents) 
just issued by ROBERT COCKS & Co.—Standard English Songs, 
Nos. 1 to 13, each book 4d. (to be continued.) Handbook of Glees, 
Catches, Madrigals, Part Songs, &c., 111 Nos., 2d. and 4d. each or 2 
Vols. containing 100 Numbers, bound in cloth, 8s. each. Handbook of 
Sixty Rounds, for Three Voices, 1s. The Chorister’s Handbook, con- 
taining Fifty-two Anthems, bound in cloth, 8s. The Chanter’s Hand- 
Guide, containing the whole Psalter, pointed, and 372 Chants, 5s. The 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, for One or Four Voices, with 
Accompaniment, is. The Canticles, pointed for Chanting, with a Selec- 
tion of Single and Double Chants, 2d. Warren’s Psalmody, (containing 
312 Psalms and Hymns), in Nos., each 2d.; complete, 8s., half-bound; 
or in 4 Vols., 2s. gach. The Choruses of the Messiah, each 3d. The 
Messiah, imperial 8vo., 6s. 6d.; in limp cloth, without Appendix, 3s. 6d. 
The Creation, 4s. 6d.; in limp cloth, 3s. Alexander’s Feast, 3s. Haydn’s 
First Mass, 3s. 6d.; and Handel’s Utrecht Jubilate, 1s. 6d. Mozart's 
First Mass, 2s. 6d.; Mozart’s Requiem, 3s. 6d.; and Beethoven’s First 
Mass, 3s. Judas Maccabeus, all arranged by John Bishop; also Samson, 
by Dr. Clarke, 6s.—Catalogues gratis, and postage free.—-London: Ro- 
BERT Cocrs & Co., New Burlington-stréet, and of all Musicsellers. 


HE POSTMAN’S KNOCK. London: Rosgrr 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. “ This lively, rattling Song, 
continues to win its way among the singing circles.”” Complaints are loud 
that a copy is not to be had for love or money. The supply is not as yet 
equal to the demand. In a word, the Postman’s Knock is a decided hit. 
The gay melody of this song is already made the basis of a set of the 
liveliest. quadrilles that ever set feet in motion. The quadrilles are by the 
celebrated Stephen Glover.— Vide Stamford Mercury, December 18th. — 


HE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT; or, EVI-. 
DENCES OF INTEREST IN CHRIST. By W. P.: 
BaLtrern, Author of “Glimpses of Jesus.” Designed for Young Chris- 
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“THE IDONEOUS TROUSERS 
a COMPRISE ELEGANCE WITH UTILITY, 
“Are designed to be worn with. 
~~ out those uncomfortable appen# 
-ages, Braces and so gene 
3 pally objected to. 


Gentlemen 
', solicited to test the superiority 
. of this important invention, 
which, for simplicity and ag 
curacy of stands} 
\ unrivalled. 


A SUPERIOR 


AND WELL 


ASSORTED STOCK 


of all the most fashionable and 
leading fabrics, suited to thé 
present season, in Doesking 
Angolas,and Tweeds. 

Firet Price, One Sovercign, 


MEASURED 
Post-free. 


a 


‘PLAIN SUIT OF ‘LIVERY 


2 


10s. > 


HENRY Le MARSHALL, 
616 axp 517, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON,| 
Corner of Duke-street, leading to. the British 
Army, Navy, and Civil Tailor. 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from Miss Chrystie ;—M. Taylor;—F, 
Cresswell; — Mr. G. C. Archer;—Mr. J. Peto;—Mrs. Hamilton ;—Henry Geran 


and Miss Leslie. 


‘The Leper of Aorta” is accepted ; as is also ‘‘ The Paper Money of China.” 


“Syow#EtLe” deserves commendation for her effort to enamour the young wit 
the habit of early rising, even in winter. We admire her heroism; for what else} 
it, to rise by five o'clock on a clear December morning, and spend two hours in silen 


. contemplation of the brilliant starry heavens, and the shadowy and dreary aspects o 


nature at that solemn hour? But we doubt whether the insertion of her contribution 
would kindle the same enthusiasm iu many other souls. Few, we fear, have con; 
quered their love of indulgence as ‘‘Snowbelle” has done. All honour to her! 


The Verses on the Kings of England” are respectfully declined. The idea is 
good one, but the exccution is scarcely up to the mark. We hope our young corre 
pondent will not be disappointed in his expectations. 


‘*Sypnery.”—Under the circumstances mentioned, he would he at liberty tore 
publish the series in a separate form. 


The Charade by “' Clarissa” is thankfully accepted. Also “ The Inquisition,” t 


** Regina.” 
THE PRIZE TALE. 


Iw answer to numerous inquiries, the proprietors beg to state that, owing to & 
want of punctuality, very few Essays reached the office within the time specified 
and it has been thought most desirable, and fairer to all parties, that the time shouic 
be extended. It is, therefore, now announced, that the ‘‘ Prize of Five GUINEAS 
will be given to the writer of a tale on the Waldenses, which shall be approve 
and pronounced to be the best by the’ adjudicators, the Rev. J. Kingsmill, M.A. 
and the Rev. Samuel Martin. No Essay will, on any account, be received afte 
the 3ist of March, 1856. The Tale selected to be the property of the Proprietors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue ann tae By Miss Brewster. 
Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY orf A BeGGaR Bor. W. Tweedie, London. 
O£TRY FOR CurLoRRN. By Hieronymus Van Alphen, translated into Englis 
Verse by F. J. Millard. Partridge and Co. | 
HENRHIETTA’s Story. Jas. Maclehose, Glasgow. 
Saving Trorns. PartslI.and II. By Rev. J.Cumming, D.D. J. F. Shaw. 
PeMALE Missionary INTELLIGENCER, for January and February. 
Tracts FoR THe Youre. Published by the English Monthly T 


In a bandsome quarto volume, cloth, gilt, price 58. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMEN 
(AUTHORIZED VERSION). | 


With Notes, Historical, Explanatory and Descriptive, embcllished wit! 
oo ee from drawings executed by eminent Artists expressly f 
this edition. 


London: Reep and Parpon, Paternoster-row. 
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MAMAN ENTERING THE ROYAL PALACE AT SHUSHAN, 


119 


PRIDE AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
THE sacred records exhibit numerous startling exemplifi- 


cations of this great law of the divine government. Pharaoh, - 


Nebuchadnezzar, and Herod are examples of the gigantic 
dimensions to which pride and arrogance will sometimes 

w, and also of the utter abasement to which God can re- 
er thém in a moment. Perhaps, however, the case of 
Haman, the chief minister and favourite of the Persian 
king, known by Bible readers as Ahasuerus, is the most 
terrible and affecting to be found on the page of history. 
One day we see him receiving the profoun awry of the 
courtiers of the king’s palace and the citizens of Shushan, 


and the next, despised and anathematized; one hour he is — 


admitted, in company with the monarch, to a private 
banquet with the queen, and the next he is swinging from 


erecte 
his refusal to minister to his pride. ‘The opposite engrav- 
ing represents the haughty vizier entering the magnificent 


of the gallows which he had just caused to be 
for the execution of a man whose only offence was — 


a of the royal palace, two attendants holding above — 
im a large silk umbrella, which, in the East, is used asa — 
mbol of dignity and authority. Whilst all the officers of © 


the court are prostrating themselves before him, the reader 
— one figure, to the right, standing erect, and refusing 
to bow before the magnate. 

Many explanations have been sought of Mordecai’s 
reasons for withholding from this mighty lord the obeisance 
which others rendered, and which was considered 


by all as due to his high station. That Haman was an | 


Amalekite, however, seems to us a sufficient explanation. 
That a rigid and somewhat stiff-backed Jew should refuse 
the marks of ceremonious reverence to one of that doomed 


- and abominable race, is in the highest degree natural and 


probable. And, on the other hand, the same fact, if it does 
not adequately account for, relieves from absolute insanity, 
the determination of Haman to exterminate the whole na- 
tion for the affront offered by one individual. Had Mor- 


decai been any other than a Jew, the favourite would 
doubtless have been content to wreak his vengeance upon — 


ked him so greatly ; but to 
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learn that this man belonged to the very nation which had 
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vowed the extermination of Amalek, opened a wider scope 
to his vengeance. There is something frightful in the vin- 
dictive hatred which could thus contemplate with malignant 
joy the destruction of tens of thousands of innocent beings, 
as the punishment of a personal affront. But the disre- 
spect of an individual was regarded as the studied insult of 
a nation, which had ever been ahhorred by his ancestors 
since the time when they opposed the progress of the He- 
brews, while on their route from Egypt to Canaan. The 
intensity of this hereditary animosity is seen also in the 
enormous sum—supposed to be equivalent to two millions 
sterling—which Haman offered to pay in compensation for 
the loss which the royal revenue would suffer by their de- 
struction. That further calamity, however, was not suffered 
to fall upon God’s people. The wonderful mode in which 
they were delivered, and the destined day of mourning 
which was turned into a season of joy and triumph, are 
well known to all our readers. 


THE VICTIM OF TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER I.-——-THE DRAWING-ROOM AND THE POOR-HOUSE. 


THe lights shone brightly in the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Searle ; the damask curtains were drawn, and round the 
blazing fire gathered a small but select group of friends, 
who, in social converse and the enjoyment of music, were 
passing the winter evening. Mrs. Searle had just risen 
from the harp, to which she had been singing with exqui- 


aite taste and feeling, and as she returned to her seat by . 


the fire her guests praised her delightful art, and thanked 
her for the pleasure which she had given. One, however, 
the chaplain of a large metropolitan poorhouse, sat silently 
gazing into the red blaze before him, as if rather occupied 


with his own thoughts than attentive to what was pass- 
ing around. | 


_ “Are you not fond of music, Mr. Marsden ?” said a lady, 
addressing herself to him. 3 
“ | am passionately fond of it,” he replied. “ The notes 


to which we have just listened thrill to the heart ; and I was 
thinking what a singular power is given to some persons, to 
unlock the secret treasure-house of hidden thought, and draw 
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forth feelings carefully shrouded in the inmost recesses of 
the soul!” | 

“Mrs. Searle’s power does not lieonly in her music,” said 
the lady; “she is a being who seems fitted by nature to 
exert a gentle influence over every mind with which she 
comes in contact. She is one with wkom it is difficult to 
remain long reserved—one whose persuasions it is impos- 
sible to resist.” 3 


“] wish that I had her in the poorhouse!” cried Mr. 


Marsden; and the exclamation, which was loud enough to 
be heard through the little circle, called forth answering 
ones of amusement and surprise. | 

“ Why would you have me in the poorhouse?” said Mrs. 
Searle, turning towards him with a smile. 3 

“ Because such visitors are needed; yes, I feel it every 
— more and more. ‘There is a blank there which can 
only be filled up, a necessity which can only be supplied, 
by gentle, gratuitous female visitation. I have now been 
for several months in the position of chaplain; I resided 
before, as you are aware, as curate in acountry village; and 
what a difference do I find! In the one place some eight 
or nine hundred souls were confided to my care; my little 
parish was divided into districts; and each had its watchful 
visitor, who was ready, for the Lord’s sake, to enter the 
homes of the poor, to help the needy, to warn the unruly, 
to see that none lacked aid, temporal or spiritual. I felt 
myself then in a well-cultured garden, where every plant 
was tended and every blossom watered: there was not one 
left unnoticed in a crowd. But here I have at least double 
the nymber for whom to render a solemn account—a help- 
less, suffering, ignorant flock, often changing, as poverty 
brings fresh crowds to supply places made vacant by death. 
I know not one-tenth part of my charge even by name; I 
have no time to hear from individuals the tale of sorrows 
which religion might comfort, or of the plague of the heart 
which religion might cure. I read the Word of God, indeed, 
and pray in each ward; but I leave it too often with the 
cheerless feeling, that much has been left undone that 
ought to have been done; that I know not my people, 
and my people know not me; that I am not sufficient for 
the work laid upon me, however conscientiously I may 
try to perform it.’ | a 

* And how is it that you are unaided?” said Mrs. Searle. 
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“ This is to me scarcely to be accounted for,” replied the 


chaplain; “ but the fact is, that I am left almost alone. 


Charity walks through the melancholy wards of the hos- 


pital, and penetrates even to the cells of the prison. If. 


sympathy be called forth by suffering, where will it find 
greater than in the poorhouse? If its energy be roused to 
combat ignorance and sin, where is-there a wider field than 
in the poorhouse ? while in that vast abode some afflicted 
ones are to be found whom poverty, not guilt, has driven to 
its refuge, and saints whom the Lord will count amongst 
his jewels, and kindness to whom he will regard as shown 
towards himself!” 

“ You almost persuade me to visit the gloomy building,” 


said Mrs. Searle; “though I have hitherto regarded it as 
one which ladies would shrink from entering.” 


“ What has made me especially feel the need of efficient 


help,” continued the chaplain, “ and brought the difficulties — 


of my position more forcibly before me, is the case of a poor 
oung woman, suffering from an incurable disease, who has 
lately been placed in one of our sick wards. She was found 


‘in a state almost of starvation, though from her manner and 
appearance one cannot but pliecree that she belongs to 


a higher class than that of most of the paupers in the 
house. It is suspected that the name which she bears is 
not really her own; but upon this subject, and indeed on 
every other, she maintains an obstinate silence. She is 
plunged in the gloom of despair: listless, tearless, she sits 
up on the couch which she will only exchange for the 


grave: she listens gloomily while I speak to her of reli- — i 


fon, but never asks nor replies to a question ; both her 
ips and heart appear sealed; and I have no power, indeed 
my duties towards others scarcely leave me time for the 
attempt, to overcome her reserve, or convey one ra 
heavenly hope where all seems the darkness of despair.” 
“TI will go; I will see her to-morrow,” exclaimed Mrs. 


own sex.” 

“ Thanks—thanks,” replied the cle ; “you, in- 
deed, might do much; it was this which I desired, but 
knew not how to ask. You have invited me to join your 
social circle,” he added, glancing around at the elegant 


apartment, “to enjoy the luxury of music, of intellectual 


converse with those whose minds are cultivated and 


Searle; “ perhaps she will open her heart to one of her — 
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refined: I invite you to the dwelling—I cannot call it a 
home—to the dwelling of the poor and the friendless, to 
listen to the complaints of the unhappy, to vifit the des- 
ised of the earth. But I invite you in God’s name; I 
invite you to angels’ work, to that which will leave a 
sweet remembrance behind, when the fashion of this 
world shall have for ever passed away, and rich and poor 
met together before the throne of God. | 


-_- 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE SORROWS OF SIN. 


Ir was, indeed, a different scene upon which the dim 
light of a November sun fell, as in the wards of. the r- 
house of it awoke such of the inmates as had not. 
been. kept from rest by weary pain. Nina Dalton un- 
closed her eyes, and the first feeling of her burdened heart, 
as consciousness returned, was that of regret that she had 
ever awoke upon earth. 7 

She had been dreaming of her early home: sleep had 
kindly, but for too brief a space, drawn a sponge over the 
records of ten years. She fancied herself again by the 
side of the mother over whose grave she had wept and 
she listened to her father’s voice as it spoke to her words 
of love. Yes, it was her home, for she had once had a 
home, with the summer sun shining on the honeysuckle 
and clematis that overhung the latticed window; she saw 
even the vase of roses which her sister had filled; the 
framed pictures that hung on the wall. She awoke now 
to feel it winter—cold winter without, gloomy winter 
within. There was the sunlight, indeed, on the white- 
washed wall, the long row of beds which lined it on either 
side; but it was the joyless beam which seemed only to 
come to lift up the veil from misery. | 

The couch of Nina was at the farthest end of the ward ; 
that nearest to her was occupied by a deaf and 
pauper, who had ceased to suffer because she had ceased 
to feel, her mind having become altogether childish. Nina 
could therefore breathe, unnoticed and unheard, the heavy, 
_ heart-drawn sigh with which she commenced another 
day. She had little to distract her from her own bitter 
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thoughts; the past was—regret; the present—a blank; 
the future—alas! for the child of sorrow. | 

It may Vt necessary here to give a slight sketch of the 
former Liters of this young girl, who lay suffering and 
dying in the poorhouse. Her position in life had been 
different, indeed, from that in which the reader now be- 
holds her. | 

The father of Nina was a retired officer, an upright and 
honourable man, who, on the small but sufficient income 
derived from the sale of his commission, and the little 
fortune of his wife, brought up in comfort the two fair 
ee with whom Providence had blessed him. A happier 

ome than that of Major Dalton could scarcely have been 
found even in “merry England ;” and the life of little 
Nina, then, was that of the butterfly, finding sweets in 
every flower; and not one fear of approaching sorrow 
dimmed the smile on her bright sunny face. 

The first blow came in the death of her mother, and 

ief was so new to the young girl, that it fell upon 

er with overwhelming weight. Nina sobbed over the 


grave which covered her beloved one, and long refused to 


be comforted. The first thing which roused her from her 
sorrow was her affection for the father who remained: 
all the love which that warm heart had borne towards 
both*parents was now concentrated on one. And much 
he needed the tenderness of his daughters, for another 
heavy affliction was at hand. The bank in which all the 
fortune of Major Dalton had been deposited sudderily 
failed, and left him almost destitute : that which remained 
to him was but as the few needful things snatched hastily 
from the wreck of their sinking ship by mariners cast on 
a desert, shore; and a desert indeed life now appeared to 
the father, on which he stood with his two helpless 


daughters, too proud to ask for charity, with health too 7 ; 
_ feeble to earn a competence for them. In the forcible | 


words of Holy Writ, he could not dig, to beg he was 


‘ashamed. 


The home was left, and the little valuables were sold; 
even the pearls that had rested on their mother’s neck, 
the numerous tokens of affection given to her at her 
marriage—they were wept over, but they were resigned. 
The piano, which had been the delight of the girls, now 
passed into other hands; few, very few even of their 
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books were retained, and those such as were of but trifling 
value. Nina and Ellen tried hard to hide the bitterness 
of their own feelings, that = might not add to the 
sorrow of their father; the manly spirit in which he sus- 
tained trial vet more endeared him to them, and they 
determined to bear poverty bravely, that they might be 
worthy of such a parent. Much did they endeavour by 
their own efforts to make up, in some degree, for the loss 
of those advantages which were needed to complete their 
education. Yet still poverty is bitter to all, and more 
especially bitter to those who have hitherto known it only 
by name. 

Nina, as the eldest, kept the accounts, and a discouraging 
office she found it. When she had pared down the ex- 
penditure to what was absolutely necessary, had almost 
denied herself needful food, had made herself a servant 
in her home, she still saw the horrors of debt staring her 
in the face; and to a spirit like her father’s, as she well 
knew, starvation itself appeared scarcely more terrible. 
Then a project came into the mind of the poor girl, which 
it was long before she had courage to disclose. It cost 
her many a sleepless night, and made her young cheek 
vale and thin, and marked her fair brow with premature 

nes. Could she go out as a governess, and thus by her 
own efforts assist to maintain her father? She talked 
over the scheme with Ellen, weighed her own acquire- 
ments, thought with a heavy heart of her imperfect educa- 
tion; French long studied, but only from books; music, 
forgotten for lack of an instrument. Nina was.not suffi- 
ciently accomplished to instruct in the school-room, but 
she might be, and she did become, a nurser governess. 

I will not dwell upon the oft-told: tale of the trials of a 
young creature leaving her home to dwell among strangers, 
and in a station so different from that in which she had 
been born. Nina found herself a servant among those 
whom she would once have hardly regarded as her equals, 
and sorely this wounded her pride. Her salary, too, on 
account of her youth and inexperience, was very small; 
but still it made her independent, and enabled her, though 
in a very slight degree, to fulfil the darling wish of her 
heart, by assisting her idolized father. Her family knew 
not half that she suffered, half the humiliations that she 
had to endure. How often was her pillow wet with her 
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tears, when after a weary day, full of petty mortifications 
and discouraging tasks, she at length retired to rest. 
Poor Nina had not even the solace of that strong faith 
which can lift the heart above present afflictions, and 
soaring above the clouds of the world, feel the sunshine 
of heaven around it. 

Heavier loomed these clouds of trial. Nina’s father, 
whose health had long been failing, became at last 
dangerously ill. How intensely his daughter longed to be 
beside him! but as to the weary and galled horse, turning 
the wheel of the mill, every be brought the tasks which 
must not be omitted, while an empty purse, like a chain, 
bound the poor girl to her post. Eagerly, fearfully, she 
awaited tidings from her sister; forced meanwhile to bend 
her mind to curb the unruly tempers, and spur on the dull 
intellects, of wayward children, with a heart almost burst- 
ing with anxiety and grief. — 

A letter came; it told her, to her inexpressible relief, 
that her father was certainly better; but his illness had 
increased the weight of debt, which all Ellen’s economy 


- had been unable to avert; a heartless creditor now 


threatened to enforce payment, by dragging the sick man 
from his bed to a prison; the old officer would never sur- 
vive the indignity; the last drop in his bitter cup would 
make it overflow. 

* Oh, is there no help in earth or in heaven!” exclaimed 
the almost ‘despairing Nina, as her sister’s letter dropped 
from her hands. | 

She rose, determined to seek her mistress, to see if from 
her she could not borrow some money, though she knew not 
when she would be able to repay it, and she had little hope 
of succeeding in moving the cold heart which had hitherto 
shown little consideration for the feelings of the child of 
misfortune. She entered the lady’s apartment with a wild 
hurried step: it was empty, and she turned to depart, when 
something arrested her gaze, and fixed her to the spot as if 
changed to marble by the sight. A £10 bank-note lay 
upon the table! Nina trembled ; a cold feeling came over 
her; her heart beat loud, and her white lip quivered. 
Where was the holy faith which alone could have supported 
the weak girl in that hour of terrible temptation—the trust 
in God, the reverence for his law, the submission to his 
will, which arm the Christian against the powers of evil ? 
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- might ensue; she looked around, the image 
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Alas! they were wanting. Nina laid her cold fingers on 
the note, then started back as if a serpent had stung her. 
She thought of her father, his poverty, anti his wants; and 


then of the creditor, the prison, and the ee 7 
of anguish an 


fear; again the hand was laid on the note, and she darted 


with it from the apartment. 


The children happened to be spending that day at the 
house of a relation ; for’ once, therefore, Nina’s time was her 


own. She hurried to her own room, and there wrote a 


few lines, scarcely legible from the emotion with which she 
traced them. Then, with what a rapid step the unhappy 
girl carried the letter, which enclosed her fatal gift, to the 


post! She tried not to think; she dared not pray ; she 


shrank from the eye of every one whom she passed; her — 
guilty soul rendered her ashamed to look her fellow-crea- 
tures in the face. | + 

The first thing which Nina heard of. on her return was — 
the loss of the £10 note; it was well for her that the chil- 
dren came home very soon after, and: that her duties con- 
fined her to the nursery, or her look and her manner must 
have betrayed her. Every moment she dreaded discovery ; 
the sound of a footstep made her start. Oh! how exqui- 
ae wretched are those who feel the sting of conscience 
within. 

Suspicion did not fall on the well-born, well-brought-up 
daughter of the officer. Her father’s character placed her 
above it; and this, though some relief to the unhappy 
Nina, she felt as the deepest reproach. Her misery affected 
her health, which was rapidly sinking beneath the anguish 
of her heart. It was with far more pain than pleasure that 
she received her sister’s joyful acknowledgment of the 
stolen note ; each word of kindness and praise cut her to 
the heart, and she felt humbled even to the dust. 

But the worst had yet to come. Her master, happening, 
to know its number, had taken the precaution of stopping 
payment of the note at the bank; the creditor, who pre- 
sented it, was questioned ; he easily traced from whom it 
had been received ; and thus the el secret at once became 
known ; and it was only the compassion of the family whom 
she had served, combined, perhaps, with their unwilling- 
ness to incur the trouble of a prosecution, that prevented 
the officer’s daughter from being..sent to a felon’s prison. 
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The horror of the disclosure, and the explanations which re 
followed, brought Nina to the verge of m ess. But most | 
terrible, most intolerable of all, was the thought of the § | 

which she had brought upon her father. Merey gf 
might hush up the affair, but he knew tt, and his contempt 


‘as worse than the scorn of the whole world: besides. She | 


= bring his hairs with sorrow to the ve; she @& 

J his unsullied name ; he hed heard 

| a thief!. A few lines, written 

in the first burst of his anguish, gave the § 

| ‘stroke to the’ misery of Nina. She sawin his 4G 

that dear well-known hand, which had never before §& 

rs to her any but words of kindness, that he blushed = 

to her his child; and she fled from the house in which 

she had committed the theft, with but one desire in her =| 

og ing soul—to hide her head where she never might =| 

be heard of again, where she might perish | 
tten. 

he wandered about the wide city, hopeless; homeless, @ 

till Bec drove her to seek a wretched lodging, which she | 

name, with a firm resolve that 

ie en ever know her real parentage or station. — 


There she passed some wretched living, or rather 


@f her dress after angther ill, indebted to the 
t ity of her landlady for even the roof which covered her 
lead; till at length the woman took the only measure | J 
which seemed likely to preserve her lodger from actually —_ | 
_ petishing from want; and Nina, still under her adopted 4 
Bame, ‘was conveyed to the shelter of the poorhouse. 
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Serious piety amidst the stir and abusy 
and active life—this is one of the most difficult ofa Ff 


: trial in this world. It is comparatively easy to 


The following admirable practical reusarke, on the application of | 
to our ordinary every-day life, are extracted from a sermon 4 
ber Majesty, in October last, during 
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be religious in, the church—-to collect our. thoughts end 


compose our feelings, and enter, with an faporenee of pro- 
into the offices of religious 
amidst the quietude of the Sabbath, and within the still and 
sacred precincts of the house of prayer.. But to be religious — 
in the world—to be pious‘and holy and earnest-minded in 


- the counting-room, the manufactory, the. market-place, the 
ts 
lly 


field, the farm—to carry out our good and solemn though 
and feelings into the throng and thoroughfare of dail 


life—this the great difficulty of our Christian calling. 
No man not lost to all. moral influence can help feeling 


his worldly passions calmed, and some measure of serious- 


| ness stealing over his mind, when engaged in the perform- 


ance of the more awful and sacred rites of religion; but 
the atmosphere of the domestic circle, the exchange, the 


_ street, the city’s throng, amidst coarse work and can 


cares and toils, is a. different atmosphere from that at 


: -@ communion table... Passing from the one to the other 


has often seemed as if the sudden transition from a tropi- 


cal to a polar climate—from balmy warmth and sunshine 
to murky mist..and freezing cold. And it appears 
- times as difficult to maintain. the strength and steadfastness 


some- 


of religious principle and feeling when we go forth from 
the church into the world, as it would be to preserve an 


exotic alive in the open air in winter, or to kee the lamp 


that burns steadily within doors from being blown out if 


_ you take it abroad unsheltered from the win 
So great,.so. all but insuperable, has this difficulty ever 


appeared to men, that. it is but.few who set themselves 
honestly and resolutely to the effort to overcome it. The 
~~ majority, by various shifts or expedients, evade the 

task of being good and. holy, at once in the church — 


Im aneient times it was, as we all know, the not un- 


common expedient among devout persons—men deepl 
impressed with the thought of an eternal world, and the 


necessity of preparing for it, but distracted by the effort to 
attend to the duties of religion amidst the business and 


The name of the preacher is the 
Rev. J. Caird. Soh 
eloquence been appreciated by the British public,thatwe understand __ 
‘more than 20,000 copies have already been disposed of. Blackwood = 


ighly has this modern en of true pulpit 
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and, abandoning society and all social claims, to betake 
themselves to some hermit solitude, some quiet and clois- 
tered retreat, where, as they fondly deemed, ‘the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,’ their work would become 
worship, and life be uninterruptedly devoted to the culti- 
vation of religion in the soul. our own day the more > 
common device, where religion and the world conflict, is 
not that of the superstitious recluse, but one even much 
less safe and venial. Keen for this world, yet not willing 
to lose all hold on the next—eager for the advantages of 
' time, yet not prepared to abandon all religion and stand 
by the consequences, there is a very numerous class who ™ 
attempt to compromise the matter—to treat religion and = | 
the world like two creditors whose claims cannot both be | 
liquidated—by compounding with each for a share—though 
in this case a most disproportionate share—of their time 
and thought. “Everything in its own place!” is the tacit 
reflection of such men. “ Prayers, sermons, holy reading” 
—they will scarcely venture to add “ God”—*“ are for Sun- 
days; but week-days are for the sober business, the real, 
practical affairs of life. Enough if we give the Sunday to 
our religious duties; we cannot be always praying and 
reading the Bible. Well enough for clergymen, and good 
persons who have nothing else to do, to attend to religion — 
through the week; but for us, we have other and more 
eee matters to mind.” And so the result is, that re- 


ion is made altogether a Sunday thing—a robe too fine 
for common wear, but taken out solemnly on state occasions, 
and solemnly put past when the state occasion is over. 
Like an idler in a crowded thoroughfare, religion is jostled 
aside in the daily throng of life, as if it had no business 
there. Like a needful yet disagreeable medicine, men will 
be content to take it now and then, for their soul’s health, 
but they cannot, and will not, make it their daily fare— 
the substantial and staple nutriment of their life and being. 
Now, you will observe, that the idea of religion which 
is set forth in the text, as elsewhere in Scripture, is quite 
different from any of these notions. The text speaks as if 
the most diligent attention to our worldly business were 
not by any means incompatible with spirituality of mind — 
and serious devotion to the service of God. It seems to 
_ Imply that religion is not so much a duty, as a something 
that has to do with ail duties—not a tax to be paid peri- 
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odically and got rid of at other times, but a ceaseless, all- 
pervading, inexhaustible tribute to Him who is not only the 
object of religious worship, but the end of our very life and 
being. It suggests to us the idea that piety is not for Sun- 
days only, but for all days; that spirituality of mind is not 
appropriate to one set of actions, and an impertinence and 
intrusion with reference to others, but, like the act of 
breathing, like the circulation of the blood, like the silent 
growth of the stature, a process that may be going on si- 
multaneously with all our actions—when we are busiest as 
when we are idlest; in the church, in the world; in soli- 
tude, in society; in our grief and in our gladness; in our 
toil and in our rest; sleeping, waking ; by day, by night 
—amidst all the engagements and exigenciés of life. For 


ou perceive that in one breath—as duties not only not . 
incompatible, but necessarily and inseparably blended with | 


each other—the text exhorts us to be at once “ not slothful 
in business,” and “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” — 
I shall now attempt to prove and illustrate the idea thus 
suggested to us—the compatibility of Religion with the 
business of Common Life. ; 

We have, then, Scripture authority for asserting that it 
is not impossible to live a life of fervent piety amidst the 
most engrossing pursuits and engagements of the world. 
We are to make good this conception of life—that the 
hardest-wrought man of trade, or commerce, or handicraft, 
who spends his days “ midst dusky lane or wrangli 
mart,” may yet be the most holy and spiritually-minded. 
We need not quit the world and abandon its busy pursuits 
in order to live near to God :— 


We need not bid, for cloister'd cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell : 
The trivial round, the common task, 

_ May furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God,” 


It is true, indeed, that if in no other way could we 
repare for an eternal world than by retiring from the 
usiness and cares of this world, so momentous are the 

interests involved in religion, that no wise man should 

hesitate to submit to the sacrifice. Life here is but a span. 


Life hereafter is for ever. A lifetime of solitude, hard- — 
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ship, penury, were all too slight a price to pay, if need he, 
for an eternity of bliss: and the results of our most in- | 
cessant toil and application to the world’s business, could . 

they secure for us the highest prizes of earthly ambition, 

would be purchased at a tremendous cost, if they stole 
away from us the only time in which we could prepare 
to meet our God,—if they left us at last rich, gay, 
honoured, possessed of everything the world holds dear, but 
to face an eternity undone. If, therefore, in no way could 
you combine business and religion, it would indeed be, 
not fanaticism, but most sober wisdom and prudence, to 
let the world’s business come to a stand. It would be the — 
duty of the mechanic, the man of business, the statesman, 
the scholar—men of every secular calling—without a mo- 
ment’s delay to leave vacant and silent the familiar scenes 
of their toils—to turn life into a perpetual Sabbath, and 
betake themselves, one and all, to an existence of ceaseless 
prayer, and unbroken contemplation, and devout care of 


. the soul. 


Bat the very impossibility of such a sacrifice proves 
that no such sacrifice is demanded. He who rules the 
world is no arbitrary tyrant prescribing impracticable 
labours. In the material world there are no conflicting 
laws; and no more, we may rest assured, are there estab- 
lished, in the moral world, any two laws, one or other of 
which must needs be diedbovet: Now one thing is certain, 
that there ts in the moral world a law of labour. Secular’ 
work, in all cases a duty, is, in most cases, a necessity. 
God might have made us independent of work. He might 
have nourished us like “the fowls of the air and the lilies 
of the field,” which “toil not, neither do they spin.” He. 
might have rained down our daily food, like the manna of 
old, from heaven, or caused nature to yield it in unsoli- 


_ cited profusion to all, and so set us free to a life of devo- 


tion. But, forasmuch as he has not done so—forasmuch 
as he has so constituted us that without work we cannot 
eat, that if men ceased for a single day to labour, the 
machinery of life would come to a stand, an arrest be laid 
on science, civilization, social progress—on everything that 
is conducive to the welfare of man in the present life—we 
may safely conclude that religion, which is also good for 


man, which is, indeed, the ee good of man, is not 


inconsistent with hard work. It must undoubtedly be the 
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design of our ious God, that all this toil for the supply 
of our physical necessities—this incessant occupation amid 
the things that perish, shall be no obstruction, but rather 
a help, to our spiritual life. The weight of a clock seems - 
a heavy drag on the delicate movements of its machinery ;— 
but so far from arresting or impeding those movements, it 
is indispensable to their steadiness, balance, accuracy: 
there must he some analogous action of what seems the 
clog and dragweight of worldly work on the finer move- 
ments of man’s spiritual being. The planets in the 
heavens have a twofold motion in their orbits and on their 
axes—the one motion not interfering, but carried on 
simultaneously, and in perfect harmony, with the other: 
so must it be that man’s twofold activities, round the 
heavenly and the earthly centre, disturb not, nor jar with, 
each other. He who diligently discharges the duties of 
the earthly, may not less sedulously, nay, at the same 
moment, fulfil those of the heavenly, sphere; at once 
“ diligent in business,” and “fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” | | 
In order to live a religious life in the world, every 
action must be governed by religious motives. _ But in- 
making this assertion, it is not, by any means, implied that 
in all the familiar actions of our daily life religion must 
form a direct and conscious object of thought. To be. 
always thinking of God, and Christ, and Eternity amidst 
our worldly work, and, however. busy, eager, interested we 
may be in the special business hefore us, to have religious 
ideas, doctrines, beliefs, present to the mind—this is simply 
impossible. The mind can no more consciously think of 
heaven and earth at the same moment than the body can 
be in heaven and earth at the same moment, Moreover, 
there are few kinds of work in the world that, to be done — 
well, must not be done heartily ; many that require, in order 
to excellence, the whole condensed force and energy of the 
highest mind. 
But though it be true that we cannot, in our worldly 
work, be always consciously thinking of religion, yet it 1s 
also true that unconsciously, ine, we may be acting 
under its ever-present control. As there are laws and — 
powers in the natural world of which, without thinking of 
them, we are ever availing ourselves; as I do not think of 
gravitation, when by its aid I lift my arm, or of atmo- 
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spheric laws, when by means of them I breathe ; so in the 
routine of daily work, though comparatively seldom do I 
think of them, I may yet be constantly swayed by the 
motives, sustained by the a living, breathing, act- 
ing in the invisible atmosphere of true religion. There are 
under-currents in the ocean which act independently of the 
movements of the waters on the surface; far down, too, in 
its hidden depths there is a region where, even though the 
storm be raging on the upper waves, perpetual calmness. 
and stillness reign. So there may be an under-current 
beneath the surface-movements of your life—there may 
dwell in the secret depths of your being the abiding peace | 
of God, the repose of a holy mind, even though, all the | 
while, the restless stir and commotion of worldly business 
may mark your outer history. _ 

To all, then, who really wish to lead such a life, let me 
suggest that the first thing to be done, that without which 
all other efforts are worse than vain, is heartily to devote 
themselves to God through Christ Jesus. Much as has been 
said of the infusion of religious principle and motive into — 
our worldly work, there is a preliminary advice of greater 
importance still—that we be religious. Life comes before 
growth. The soldier must enlist before he can serve. In 
vain, directions how to keep the fire ever burning on the 
altar, if first it be not kindled. No religion can be genuine, - 
no goodness can be constant or lasting, that springs not, as 
its primary source, from faith in Jesus Christ. To know 
Christ as my Saviour—to come with all my guilt and weak- 
ness to Him in whom trembling penitence never fails to” 
find a friend—to cast myself at His feet in whom all that 
is sublime in divine baltios is softened, though not ob- 
secured, by all that is beautiful in human tenderness—and, 
ot wr gto in that love stronger than death which, for me, — 
and such as me, drained the cup of untold sorrows, and | 
bore without a murmur the bitter curse of sin, to trust my | 
soul for time and cternity into his hands—this is the begin- 
ning of true religion. And it is the reverential love with 
which the believer must ever look to Him to whom he 
owes so much, that constitutes the main-spring of the re- 
 ligion of daily life. Selfishness may prompt to a formal re- 

ligion, natural susceptibility may give rise to a fitful one, 
but for a life of constant fervent piety, amidst the world’s 
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cares and toils, no motive is sufficient save one—self-devoted 
love to Christ. | : 


But again, if you would lead a Christian life in the | 


world, let me remind you that that life must be continued 
as well as begun with Christ. You must learn to look to 
him not merely as your Saviour from guilt, but as the 
Friend of your secret life, the chosen Companion of your 


solitary hours, the Depositary of all the deeper thoughts 


and feelings of your soul. You cannot live for him in the 
world, unless you live much with him apart from the 


world. In spiritual as in secular things, the deepest and 
strongest characters need much solitude to form them. 
Even earthly greatness, much more moral and spiritual - 


atness, is never attained but as the result of much that 
is concealed from the world—of many a lonely and medi- 
tative hour. Thoughtfulness, self-knowledge, self-control, 
a chastened wisdom and piety, are the fruit of habitual 
meditation and prayer. In these exercises Heaven is 
brought near, and our exaggerated estimate of earthly 
— corrected. By these our spiritual energies, shat- 
tered and worn by the friction of worldly wel are re- 


paired. In the recurring seasons of devotion, the cares and — 


anxieties of worldly business cease to vex us; exhausted 
with its toils, we have, in daily communion with God, “ meat 
to eat which the world knoweth not of ;”’ and even when 
its calamities and losses fall ,upon us, and our portion of 
worldly good may be withdrawn, we may be able to show, 
like those holy ones of old at the heathen court, by the fair 
serene countenance of the spirit, that we have something 
better than the world’s pulse to feed upon. 

But, further, in availing yourself of this divine resource 
amidst the daily exigencies of life, why should you wait 
always for the periodic season and the formal attitude of 
prayer? The heavens are not open to the believer's call 
only at intervals. The grace of God’s Holy Spirit falls not 
like the fertilizing shower, only now and then; or like the 
dew on the earth’s face, only at —s and night. At 
all times on the uplifted face of the beli 
gracious clement is ready to descend. Pray always; pra 
_ Without ceasing. When difficulties arise, delay not to oak 

_ and obtain at once the succour you need. Swifter than by 
the subtle electric agent is thought borne from earth to 
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spirit beneath, and in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the thrill of aspiration flashes from 
the heart of man to God. Whenever anything vexes you 
—whenever, from the rude and selfish ways of men, any 
trials of temper cross your path—when your spirits are 
sonal’ put to the test, be 
this your instant resource! Haste away, if only for a 
moment, to the serene and peace-breathing presence of 
J and you will not fail to return with a spirit soothed 
and calmed, Or when the impure and low-minded sur- 
round you—when, in the path of duty, the high toneof @ 
your Christian purity is apt to suffer from baser contacts, | 
oh, what relief to lift the heart to Christ !—to rise on the | 
wings of faith—even for one instant to breathe the air of 
that region where the Infinite Purity dwells, and then @ 
return with a mind steeled against temptation, ready to | 
recoil with the instinctive abhorrence of a spirit that has’ | 


- been beside the throne, from all that is impure and vile. 


Say not, then, with such aid at your command, that religion 
cannot be brought down to Common Life!” as 


TRANSLATION OF “HYMN” BY FELIX NEFF.* 


My heart is kindled to a glow, 
When with the mental eye 

I view the Mighty King of kings — 
Upon his throne on high ; 

His reign of justice and of peace, 
Of love and righteousness, 

And of the sweet delights that fill 
All hearts with happiness. 


The everlasting God himself 
Vouchsafes his flock to feed, 
While in his matchless tenderness | 
‘They find the rest they need. 
His countenance adorable 
is loving aspect fans the 
Of all tis children's love. 


| | > 
* Several very excellent translations of this beautiful hymn have 
been received, some of them being so equal in merit as to render 
itdiffcult to assign the palm of decided superiority. Perhaps,on | 
whole, the two which we print combine to the largest extent the 
literality and the spirit of the original. : 
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BY FELIX NEFF. 


The infant Saviour we adore 
Shall be our guiding star, 
And cries and lamentations all 

y set from us afar; 
And from celestial pasturage 
The Lamb will food supply, 


_ The while our souls of life’s pure stream — 


Shall drink abundantly. 


Jehovah ! when, oh! when shall dawn 
Those hours of happiness, 
Whose overflowing grace alone 
Our longing hearts can bless? 
It is thy bride’s unceasing cry, 
Come quickly, Prince of Peace ! 
Come, Prince of cool the reign 
hall cease ! 


Which never more 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION. 


My soul with rapture glows, 

When with my mental eyes — 

I see the glorious King of kings, 
Holy and wise; | 

Reigning supreme o’er all, 

In justice, peace, and grace, _ 

And filling, with the joy he gives, 
Each heart with praise. 


Th’ eternal God himself 

Will feed and guide his sheep; 

_ In sweet repose his tender care — 
Their souls will keep. 

The radiance of his face 

His people’s light will be, 

His look of love will fire each breast 
To ecstasy. 


The blessed Son of God 
Will safely lead us all; 
Far from us shall be each sad sound 

| That could appal. 

The Lamb will guide our feet 

To the celestial shore, i 

Where living waters we shall drink 
For evermore. 

When, Lord, shall we behold 

This time of happiness, 

And every hope we cherish now 
Be crown’d with bliss ? 

Oh, hear thy waiting bride; 

Come, Prince of Peace, again ; 

Return, thou glorious Prince of Life, 
And ever reign. 


EMILIE. 
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PASSAGES ‘FROM THE LIFE OF A FUGITIVE 
NEGRO. 


WHEN the history of the abolition of American slavery 
comes to be written, the publication of that extraordinary 
book, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the subsequent visit of its 
gifted authoress to this country, will be marked as a most 
momentous epoch in the decadence of that iniquitous system. 
The excitement produced by these events has, it is true, to 
a great extent, passed away, or has been absorbed by the in- 
tenser excitements of the war; but from the effects of the 
blow thus administered, it will be found that the doomed 
cause of negro oppression can never recover. ‘The sowing 
of that book broadcast over every civilized land is yielding 
such a crop of earnest abolitionists as never was seen 
before. : 

During the presence of Mrs. Stowe in our midst, it will 
be recollected by many of our readers that there appeared 
on our public platforms, and in our pulpits, a fugitive 
negro—a noble specimen of “ God’s image in ebony ”“—in 
the person of Mr. Samuel Ringgold Ward. He had been 
sent over from Canada by the friends of the American 
bondsmen, to champion their cause at a time when the 
public mind was most favourably disposed to entertain the 
subject of their wrongs. How he—a living and breathing 
personation of the ideal Uncle Tom—stirred our hearts to 
their lowest depths; how he thrilled us with his unsophis- 
ticated eloquence, and filled us with admiration of his many 
manly qualities ; how he touched us to tears by some tale 
of sorrow, or roused us to indignation by the recital of some 
horrible cruelties and inhumanities which he had witnessed 
in Slaveland—can never be obliterated from the memories 
of some of us. While listening to his appeals in Exeter 
Hall, when urging the claims of the Bible, the Tract, the 
Missionary, or the Anti-Slavery Societies, how many of his 
delighted auditors have longed to see the dark mystery of 
Aus life unrolled before their eyes. “Who is he? and 


through what scenes has he passed?” would be the inter- 
| 4 tesger mentally put by many, who, fresh from the peru- 


of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” would naturally invest his 


_ career with incidents pregnant with tragic interest. These 
_ questions, at the time, were asked in vain. Now, however, 
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we are in a position to gratify this excusable ey for 
when on the point of quitting this country for Canada, the 
land of his lades and adoption, Mr. Ward bequeathed to 
his friends, as a memento of his visit, an autobiographical 


sketch of his early life, and of his anti-slavery labours in 


the United States, in Canada, and in Great Britain. It 
gives us pleasure to commend the volume as one of rare 


excellence and great ability. It is pervaded by marks of 


good sense, deep earnestness, robust manliness, and an un- 
compromising exposure of all the negro-hating classes, 
wherever found. The appreciating and terms In 
which he uniformly writes of those who have given their 
influence and countenance to the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion, form also a prominent and pleasant feature of the 
work. In the following pages we propose to throw to- 
gether some of the leading circumstances and incidents of 
his useful career. 

This fearless champion of the coloured race was born in 
Maryland, in the year 1817, of slave parents, who are 
spoken of by their son in the highest terms of filial love 
and reverence. ‘They were well descended, the father 
tracing his ancestry to an African prince; but, what con- 
ferred on them a far higher distinction, they were eminently 
plous and God-fearing. Their religious sentiments, how- 
ever, were not such as to meecK' them to the state of 
bondage into which they had been sold; for during the 
childhood of our hero, they snapped their fetters, and offected 
their escape. This grand event in the family history 
originated in circumstances which may be thus briefly 
narrated. 

When the subject of our sketch was about two years old, 
his father, for some trifling mistake or fault, was stabbed in 
the fleshy part of his arm with a penknife. The wound 


was the entire length of the knife blade. On another occa-— 


sion he received a severe fogging, which left his back in so 
lacerated a state that his wife was obliged to adopt every 


possible means to prevent mortification. Mrs. Ward, being 
a woman of strong will and determined character, could nct 
endure the sight of these outrages upon her husband, ond 
accordingly gave free utterance to her sentiments in rather. 
strong language. This was regarded as insolence, which 
in a ne was not to be tolerated for a moment. For, if 
amie would spread and infect others, and so prove 
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- subversive of all wholesome discipline. Only let the prin- 


ciple be once established, that the negress Anne Ward ma 
speak as she pleases about the flagellation of her habhend, 
the negro William Ward, as a matter of right, and the 

ractice would extend itself from plantation to plantation, 
until property in husbands and wives would not be worth 


‘the having. So reasoned the slave-owners. What was to 


be done to make her feel the rigours of the domestic’ insti- 
tution? “Should she be flogged?” asked the autobio- 
grapher. “That was questionable. She had never been 


_ whipped, except, perhaps, by her parents; she was now _ : 


thirty-three years old—-rather late for the commencement of 
training; she weighed 184 pounds avoirdupois; she was 


strong enough to whip an ordinary-sized man; she had as 


much strength of wil/ as of mind ; and what did not diminish 
the awkwardness of the case was, she gave most unmis- 
takable evidences of ‘ rather tall resistance,’ in case of an 
attack. Well, then, it were wise not to risk this. But one 
most convenient course was left to them, and that course 
oy could take with perfect safety to themselves, without 
yielding one hair’s-breadth of the rights and powers of 
slavery, but establishing them—they could sell her, and 
sell her they would: she was their property, and, like 
any other stock, she could be sold; and, like any other 
unruly stock, she should be brought to the market. 


But in the consummation of this purpose a difficulty pre- — 


sented itself. The child Samuel unfortunately was sickly ; 
and, if deprived of his mother’s care and nurture, could not 
be reared for the slave-market, which was probably to be 
his destination. The sale, therefore, was delayed until her 
maternal services could be safely dispensed with. 

This period, so desired by the proprietors, and so dreaded 
by the poor wedded slaves, at length came. The boy 
grew better. He began to walk without tottering, and 
seemed to give signs of the cheerfulness he inherited from 
his father, and the strength of frame imparted by his 
mother. But the more certain the parents became that 
the child was becoming convalescent, the nearer, they were 
conscious, drew the hour of their forced separation. 
Mother-like, the poor negress pondered all manner of 
schemes and plans to postpone the dreadful crisis. She 
could close her child’s eyes in death, she could follow her 
husband to the grave, if God should so order; but to be 
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sold from them to the far-off State of Georgia—the State 
to which Maryland members of churches sold their nominal 
fellow-Christians, sometimes their own children and other 
poor relations—that was more than she could bear. Sub- 
mission to the will of God was one thing—she was pre- 
pared for that; but submission to the machinations of 
Satan was quite another thing; neither her womanhood 


nor her theology could be reconciled to the latter. Some- 


times pacing the floor half the night with her boy in her 
arms—sometimes kneeling for hours in secret prayer to God 
for deliverance—sometimes in long earnest consultation 
with her husband as to what must be done in this dreaded 
emergency —the slave-mother passed days, nights, and 
weeks of anguish which well-nigh drove her to despe- 
ration. 

At length the thought of escape was born in her. She 
indulged it, until it acquired such ascendancy over her 
that she found it impossible to shake it off. In a tone of 
energy and unmistakable determination, she communicated 
the secret project to her husband, and by her decision 
speedily overcame his reluctance. Daring all the perils 
of the enterprise, he resolved to accompany his brave wife 
and child in their exode from the house of bondage. 

The flight took place at eventide. The mother, taking 
her precious charge in her arms, stealthily but with un- 
faltering step crossed for the last time the threshold of her 
slave-home, and passed onwards, followed at a short dis- 
tance by her husband. In those days the track of the 
fugitive was not so accurately scented as is the case at pre- 
sent. Slave-hunting and catching is now reduced to a 
profession, with its regularly-trained mercenaries and 
bloodhounds. There is now no safety for the runawa 
short of Canada; but at the period when our Mee | hero's 
escape was effected, there were several of the States in 
which comparative security might be found. Many sought 
an asylum with the Quakers, under whose protection they 
settled. Learning, therefore, that slavery did not exist in 
Cumberland county, in the State of New Jersey, and that 
Quakers lived there in considerable numbers, our fugitives 
directed their steps thither. 

Step by step, day by day, and night by night, with 
their infant charge passed alternately from one to the 
other, they pursued their way, driven by the dread of 
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slavery, allured by the sweet hope of freedom, and all the 
while confiding in Him who is the friend of the oppressed. 

One incident in the escape of the fugitives deserves to 
be related. When they had accomplished about half of 


their journey, ag i were overtaken by a young man on 


horseback, whom they recognized as a neighbour of their. 
master’s. The youth bore a whip, and some other insignia 
of slave-holding authority; and knowing that these run- 
away slaves cod been accustomed from childhood to obey 


‘the commanding voice of the white man, he foolishly 


imagined that they would renounce the pursuit of freedom 
at Ais bidding. Dismounting from his horse, he attempted 
to enforce obedience ; but he received at the hands of the 
indignant fugitives so severe a chastisement, as to return 
home nearly a cripple. It was afterwards ascertained that 
he reported their flight, but concealed his disgrace, falsely 


ascribing his injuries to the plunging of his horse, by 


which, he said, he had been thrown violently against a 

After this Quixotic adventure, nothing serious befell the 
party, and they safely reached Greenwich, Cumberland 
county, early in 1820. Here they found a refuge among 
numerous other coloured ma who, aided by the 
Quakers, exercised a sort of fraternal guardianship over 
each other, and especially so when slave-catchers were 
known to be prowling about the neighbourhood in quest 
of prey. Hereabouts our hero spent the first six years of 
his emancipated life, tenderly watched over by his parents, 
who, for prudential reasons, kept him in ignorance of his 
early history. His father seems to have followed the 
occupation of a house-painter. During the year 1826, 


there were so many alarms of kidnapping and slave- 


capturing in the neighbourhood, that the family, after 
keeping the house armed night after night, determined 
to remove to a place more remote from the slave States. 
They proceeded to the city of New York, where they found 
themselves surrounded by 20,000 coloured people, many of 
whom had just been emancipated by their masters. 

Here Mr. Ward's youth was , partly in study and 
partly in labour; and here it was that he was first made 


_ conscious of the antipathies and cruel prejudices which 


everywhere in America fence off the lot of the negro from — 
that of his white brethren. He found the all-pervading 
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negro-hate of his native land crushing, blighting, and 


~eursing nearly all his people, in spite alike of industrial 


skill, intellectual ability, and moral excellence. Thus does 


_ the down-trodden youth bemoan his social doom: “ As a 


servant, it denied me a seat at the table with my white 
fellow-servants; in the sports of childhood and youth, it 
was ever disparagingly reminding me of my colour and 
origin ; along the streets, it ever pursued, ever ridiculed, 
ever abused me. If I sought redress, the very complexion 
I wore was pointed out as the best reason for my seeking 
it in vain ; if I desired to turn to account a little learning, 
in the way of earning a living by it, the idea of employing 
a black clerk was preposterous—too absurd to be seriously 
entertained. So, if I sought a trade, white apprentices 
would leave if I were admitted; and when I went to the 
house of God, I found all the negro-hating usages and 
sentiments of general society there encouraged and em- 
bodied in the negro pew, and in the disallowing negroes to 
commune until all the whites, however poor, low, and 
degraded, had come.” - 
Lowever, at the age of sixteen he found a friend, who 
encouraged him to persevere, and by whose kind offices a 
situation was obtained for him. In 1833 the prayers of 
his pious parents were answered in his conversion; and 
for several years subsequent to this date he was employed 
either as a teacher, a lecturer, or a minister. In his first 
attempt at the profession of a pedagogue, it will be inter- 
esting to know that he succeeded the well-known and 
highly respected Rev. Dr. Pennington. It was while 
engaged in this honourable vocation at Newark, New 
Jersey, that he married a lady of New York; and before 
he had reached his twenty-second year, he became to all 
intents and purposes a family man. Having been licensed 
to preach the gospel, he, in 1841, accepted the pastorate of 
the Congregational church of South Butler, where he 
laboured with great success for two years and a half, when 
he was compelled to relinquish his charge in consequence 
of a serious affection of the uvula, which quite incapaci- 
tated him for public speaking. He now retired to Geneva: 
(U.S.), where he prosecuted the study of medicine, under 
the impression that his oratorial career was at an end. 
Such, however, was not the case; for, owing to the skill of 
his preceptors, the infirmity of the throat was healed, so 
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that he was enabled, to his t delight, ually to 
resume the advocacy of the 
clamation of the glad tidings of salvation to his brethren 
still in bonds. In 1846, he again became the pastor of a 
church in Cortland village, New York, where he found a 
people most affectionately attached to him, and who- 
courageously stood 7 him through all the opprobrium and 
contumely to which he was oftentimes exposed as a man of 
colour. About this time, he added to his other engage- 
ments the functions of an editor of two newspapers, of 
which he was proprietor, and in which he sank and sac- 
rificed the little property he had acquired. 
Circumstances not narrated by our autobiographer led 
to his removal, in 1851, from Cortland to Syracuse. At 
this dark period of American history, it will be remem- 
bered, the infamous Fugitive Slave Law was being ruth- 
lessly put into execution throughout the Union. Its 
victims were daily hunted up, and dragged back to a 
horrible vassalage; some of them after enjoying their 
liberty for ten, twenty, and even thirty years. ristian 
ministers, doctors of divinity, and leading members of 
churches, were often among the foremost in carrying out 
this execrable measure. Keverend gentlemen even went 
themselves, armed, in search of the human chattels of 
which they had long before been wickedly relieved. It 
became clear that no black man was safe. The rage 
against the negro grew intense and furious. When the — 
fugitive could not readily captured, he was ruthlessly 
shot. The tidings of these doings coming from all quarters: 
to the ears of Mr. Ward, made him tremble for his own 
safety—for was he not born a slave ? and was he not still 


_ the property of some white lord, who might at an 

_ moment surprise him in his habitation, and drag him of | 

_. toa bondage and degradation worse than death ? His reso- — 

| lution was already taken to wind up his affairs and g° to 

_ Canada, when an event occurred at Syracuse which hast- 
its execution. 


Mr. Ward had been travelling on business in various 


_ parts of the States, when, on arriving at home, on the 


tirst —— October, he found the whole town in commo- 

e ily learnt the cause. <A r mulatto 
man, named Jerry, at the suit of his own father, had been 
arrested under the Fugitive Law, had been before the 
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negro-catchers’ court, had escaped, had been pursued and 
retaken, and was now being conveyed to prison. Obeying 
the instincts of his generous heart, Mr. Ward went to the 
prison, and, in company with another sterling friend of the 
slave, was permitted to have access to the poor captive. 
He had fetters on his ankles, and manacles on his wrists. 
He was a short, thick-set, strongly-built man, half white, 
though slave born. His temperament was’ ardent, and he 
was most wonderfully excited. Though chained, he could 
not stand still; and, in that narrow room, motioning as 
well as he could with his manacled hands, and pacing up 
and down as well as his fetters would allow, fevered and 
almost frenzied with excitement, he implored those who 
were looking on, in strains of the most impassioned elo- 
quence, to break his chains, and give him, that liberty 
which the Declaration of Independence assumed to be the 
birthright of every man. - 

The appeals of the poor sufferer, who was most keenly 
conscious of the ignominy of his position before God and 
man, before his country and the world, were soul-stirring 
and heart-rending. They made a profound impression on 
all present, and on none more so than on Mr. Ward. 
When turning at length to go away, the crowd gathered 
about the gate demanded a speech of him. He accordingly 
poured forth some excited and rousing sentiments. The 
audience responded with enthusiasm, and pledged them- 
selves as citizens to oppose, by their votes, the upholders 
of the dire law to which their suffering brother before 
them was being immolated. The issue of these harangues 
is thus described by our author:— 

_ As the crowd “saw Gerrit Smith and me go off arm- 
in-arm to hold a consultation, they, two-and-two, followed 
us. Glorious mob! they felt for the poor slave, and they 
wished his freedom. Accordingly, at nine o'clock that even- 
ing, while the court was in session trying Jerry, the mob 
without threw stones into the window, one of which came 
so near to the judge that, in undignified haste, he suddenly 
rose and adjourned the court. In an hour from that © 
time, the mob, through certain stalwart fellows, whom the 
government have never had the pleasure of catching, broke 
open the door and side of the building where Jerry was, 
put out the lights, took him out in triumph, and bore him 
away, where the slave-catchers never after saw him.” He 
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all parties concerned in the rescue to be put on trial for 
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"reached Kingston, in Canada, where he lived until his 
death, in 1853, a free man. | 


The marshal of the United States, who was responsible 


for the safe custody of Jerry, was so frightened, we are 
told, that he fled in female attire. According to the Fugi- 


tive Law, he had to pay Jerry’s master one thousand 
dollars. An assistant-marshal, who was aiding his brother 
official, fired a pistol when entrée was first made. Fortu- 
nately, he injured no one; but a stout stick struck his 
arm and eae it. Escaping out of the window, soon 

after, he broke the same arm a second time. 
In the accounts published of this transaction, the name 
of Mr. Ward was very prominently brought forward. 
4 by Daniel Webster, ordered 


treason! Mr. Ward, already despairing of being able to 


do any more good in his native country, and knowing that 
one of the “consequences drawn after treason” is a 


hempen rope, felt that his departure for Canada had 
now become a matter of urgency. He, accordingly, lost 
no time in effecting his flight from a land where oppres- 
sion was legalized by law. He reached Montreal durin 
the same month of October, 1851, whither his wife “a 
children speedily followed him. From Montreal, he 
ascended the St. Lawrence to Kingston; and thence, by 
Lake Ontario, to Toronto, where, with the exception of 
the two years spent in the British Islands, he has since 
resided. 

‘The newly-arrived stranger was at once sought out by 
the Rev. J. Roaf, a gentleman whom ‘he had formerly met 
in New York, and by whom he was introduced to the 
Canadian Anti-Slavery Society. Being now without 
employment, he consented to become an agent of that 
Society. While engaged in this service, so dear to his 
heart, it was his duty to travel in all parts of the country, 
communicating facts touching American slavery, seeking 
toawaken an interest against it in Canada, soliciting aid 
and kindness towards such fugitives as needed help, form- 
ing auxiliary societies, and doing all in his power to 
promote the development, progress, and best moral and 
material interests of his coloured brethren. The coloured 
race in Canada number from 35,000 to 40,000 individuals, 
a large proportion of whom are fugitives from the adjacent 
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land of oppression. Many of them live together in 
. “settlements,” which have been formed and fostered by 
gentlemen of benevolence and wealth. Most of these 
black communities are prospering as well as the best 
friends of the negro race could desire. | 

After sixteen months’ anti-slavery labours in Canada, 
the committee of the Society, desiring to take advan 
of the intense. feeling which had been evoked in England 
by Mrs. Stowe’s masterpiece, resolved to send Mr. Ward 
to the fatherland, to plead on behalf of his crushed 
— countrymen who were still in bonds. Accordingly, on 
- the 18th of April, 1853, this bold apostle of negro free- 
dom embarked on board the steamer “ Europa,’ one of. 
the Cunard liners. As an example of the manner in 
_ which a black gentleman can be treated, even in a‘ British 
vessel, in homage to the negro-hate of America, we tran- 
scribe the following passage from the autobiography :— _ 

“So soon almost as I touched the deck of the ship, a 
tine gentlemanly appearing Englishman accosted me. | 

“Mr. Ward, I believe ?’ 

The same.’ 

“*You are going out to Liverpool ?’ 

am.’ 

“*When Mr. Tappan took your passage, I was obliged 
to say to him, that you would take your meals in your 
state-room, for you fase, Mr. Ward, what are the pre- 
valent feelings in this country in respect to coloured 
people, and if you eat at the cabin-table, Americans will 
- complain. We cannot allow our ships to be the arena of 
constant quarrels on this subject: we avoid the difficalty 
by making the rule that coloured passengers shall eat in 
their state-rooms, or we can’t take them.’ | | 

“T replied, ‘I desire, Mr. Cunard, to be in London by 
the 4th of May. If I wait for another steamer, I shall be 
too late. For that reason I submit to that to which, I 
wish you to understand, I do not consent.’ ” 

With the exception of this annoyance, and a similar 
one arising from the negro antipathies of an Americanized 
Welshman, Mr. Ward had a very pleasant voyage. Mr. — 
W. M. Thackeray, who was on board, spent an hour daily | 
with him in his state-room; and the Lord Bishop of 
_ Montreal also honoured him with a friendly visit. After 
@ passage of between ten and eleven days, the vessel | 
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- dropped its anchor in the Mersey; and after a short deten- 
tion, this slave’s champion stood upon the soil of Old Eng- 
Jand for the first time. 


It forms no part of our purpose to narrate the in- 


cidents of his long visit to our native shores. It must 


suffice to say, that he took a conspicuous part in the 
May-mectings of the metropolis, on two or three of those 
memorable occasions; he itinerated almost coon se of 
England, lecturing, preaching, and pleading on f of 
the slave; he visited Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, on 
the same blessed mission; and, finally, having fulfilled in 


a most satisfactory manner the high errand on which he _ 


was sent, he, at the close of last year, hastened back to 
his family and his adopted land—not, as it appears, to 
continue the public advocacy of the anti-slavery cause ; 
but to resume the employment to which in his early 
years he had been trained by his father, namely, the 
tilling of the soil. The items of advice to young men 
with which he concludes his autobiography are as follows :— 
“1. Find your own appropriate place of duty. 2. When 
you have found it, by all means keep it. 3. If ever tempted 
to depart from it, return to it as speedily as possible.” 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE MOSLEM’S HOLY LAND. 


PART I, 


Tue Holy Land of the Moslem, stretching along the 
Arabian shore of the Red Sea, and embracing within its — 
boundaries the scene of Mohammed's eventful life, is year] 
visited by thousands of devout pilgrims, who come from 
parts of the East, in virtue of their religion, to worship 
at the shrine of their prophet. But the same ever-watch- 
ful superstition that prompts to these acts of devotion, makes © 
it dangerous in the extreme for an “ infidel” of any nation 
to mingle with the throng, or attempt to enter into the sacred 
cities. The penalty of discovery is death, and custom and 
law unite to enforce it. Till recently, therefore, little was 
known of the country or its inhabitants. Now and then 
some European, inspired by a more than ordinary spirit of 
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daring, has ventured to assume a disguise and travel 
warily among the people; but the danger and peculiarity 
of his position has in general prevented his making any 
extended observations, or taking notes even of what came 
in his way. | 

The first person who published any authentic account of 
the holy cities was Ludovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who sailed from Venice in the year 1503, and, after 
visiting Egypt, went with the Damascus caravan to 
Meccah, Mohammed’s birthplace; and to El Medinah, the 

lace of his burial ; having first professed the Mohammedan 
aith, and placed himself under the care of a Mameluke 
captain. On his return, he was seized as a spy, and thrown 
into a dungeon at Aden, whence he only escaped by feign- 
ing madness. For accuracy, and for readiness of wit, 
Bartema stands in the foremost rank of the old oriental 
travellers, though he occasionally indulges in a_ little 
romancing, and tells us, for instance, of unicorns at Meccah, 
a Se Jews near E] Medinah only five or six spans in 
eight! 

Next we have a little book by one Joseph Pitts, of 
Exon, an English sailor captured by an Algerine pirate, 
who, after living in slavery some‘ years, was taken by 
his master to Rabie. This man, the captain of a troop of 
horse, had in his time been a debauchee and a murderer, 
and so determined “ to proselyte a Christian slave as an 
atonement for past impiecties.” He began by large offers, 
and failed; he succeeded by dint of a great cudgel re- 
peatedly applied to poor Joseph’s bare feet. “I roared 


- out,” says the relator, “ to feel the pain of his cruel strokes; 


but the more I cried, the more furiously he laid on; and to 
stop the noise of my crying, he would stamp with his 
feet on my mouth.” So Joseph at last yielded, but his 
conversion was only outward, his hatred to his new creed 
grew more intense; and notwithstanding he afterwards 
obtained his freedom, and became a hired servant, he 
seized the first opportunity to escape ‘and find his wa 


home. His adventures bear date 1680; and it is not till 


1814 that we find a worthy successor in the same field, in 

the person of Giovanni Finati, an Italian renegado, whom 

the fortunes of war brought into the country. 

_ Thus few and far between are the travellers who have 

lived to tell their tale. Others there have been—not for- 
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stting the enterprising Burckhardt—who have contri- 

uted valuable information respecting El Hejaz, or the 
holy land ; but till within the last few years it had remained 
comparatively unknown. 

In the spring of 1853, Lieutenant Burton, a bold and 
hardy soldier of our Indian army, left Southampton, intent 
on exploring these neglected regions; and the narrative 
of his “ Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah,” containing 
many details of adventure and research, has recently been 
published.* We have said that disguise was essential to 
safety; unfortunately, to disguise himself in these climes, a 
man must turn Mohammedan, and for the time being act as 
the most faithfal follower of Allah’s holy prophet. He 
must so far forget his obligations to conscience, as to become 
a ready hypocrite, able to act as well as speak a lie; and 
the more easily he can deceive, the greater his chance of 
success. Licutenant Burton was by nature admirably 
qualified for his perilous task. To a thorough acquaintance 
with oriental dialects, and with the forms of Mohammedan 
life, was added in his case an eastern cast of countenance, 
great hardihood of body, and a fearless, prompt, and fertile 
mind. Science never requires the sacrifice of truth, and it 
is greatly to be regretted that such an undertaking, in- 
volving an apostasy from Christian professions none the less 
real because secretly pretended, should have been engaged 
in at all; but once resolved on, no fitter man could have 
been selected to carry it out. The civilization of the west 
is rapidly acquiring a resistless influence in those coun- 
tries whence it originally had its birth; and if a well-tilled © 
purse in the hands of a courageous and prudent English- 
man is not yet sufficiento subdue Arabian prejudices, @ 
few years more, and the nfosques of the desert, like those of 
Turkey, must — their privileged doors alike to stranger 
and to friend. Few books, however, could give our readers 
aclearer insight into the customs of these distant lands 
than that of Lieutenant Burton, whose personation of the 
native character, and whose intimate intercourse with com- 
panions of every class, necessarily gave wide scope to his 
always keen observation. We propose, therefore, to set 
sail with him in the magnificent screw steamer “ Bengal,” 


* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El] Medinah and Meccah. 
By Lieutenant Burton. 3 vols. 8yo. Longmans. 
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MOSLEM’S HOLY LAND. 


and to jot down a few of the more startling incidents of the 
and of his wanderings. 

t is the beginning of April, and a clammy grey fog 
hangs along the coast. Thirteen days, and what a mar- 
vellous change has come upon our traveller! He has passed 
through the liveliest air of the Mediterranean Sea, whose 
_, sparkling blue hue and purple haze have given a charm 
even to Africa’s barren shores; and he now sits silent and 
still, listening to the monotonous melody of the East—* the 
soft night breeze wandering through star-lit skies and 
tufted trees, with a voice of melancholy meaning.” 

The interim has been profitably spent in getting into the 
train of Eastern manners, and recalling habits that a so- 
journ in the polished West must seriously impair. The 
character of a Persian prince having been assumed even 
before leaving London, that no rumour of disguise might 
accompany him, and all chance of discovery by tell-tale 
observers be so destroyed, the lieutenant, of course, had to 
abandon the use of the chair, and all other such little con- 
trivances and customs as are peculiar to Europe: then he 
had to practise the skilful manipulation of the rosary, to 
accustom himself to grave looks and pious ejaculations, and 
to mimic the rolling gait of the oriental, with the toes 
straight to the front; and since the difference between a 
gentleman and his reverse is as notable in the East as in 
the country of Chesterfield, he must, moreover, make him- 
self an adept in the thousand and one punctilios of 
etiquette. Altogether, the fortnight’s work has not been 
so easy. Look, for instance, at an Indian Moslem drinking 
water ; what teetotaller ever dreams of such a process? In 
the first place, he clutches his tumbler as though it were 
the throat of a foe; secondly, he ejaculates, “ In the name 
of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful!” before wetting 
his lips; thirdly, he imbibes the contents, swallowing them, 
not drinking, and ending with a satisfied grunt; fourthly, 
before setting down the cup, he sighs forth, ‘Praise be to 
Allah!” and fifthly, he May Allah make it plea- 
sant to thee,” in answer to his friend’s polite, “ Pleasurably 
and health!” He is also careful to avoid the irreligious 
action of drinking the pure element in a standing position ; 
mindful, however, of three exceptional cases tolerated: by | 
Mohammedan law. But so successfully had the lieutenant 
mastered the difficulties of his position, and so adroitly did 
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he utter an audible “ Alhamdulillah ”* as he landed, that 
the infant population spared him the gross compliments 
usually addressed to hatted heads, and the more oe 
spectators whispered to each other that he was a Moslem. 

At Alexandria, a friend kindly lodged him in an obscure 
outhouse, that he might the better avoid observation till 
more nearly perfected in the part he had resolved, and in- 
deed begun, to play. Here he secured the assistance of a 
“ Shaykh ”"—a priest, a chieftain, or a language master, as 
it happens—and plunging into the mysteries of the faith, 
read the Koran, and revived his recollections of religious 

-ablutions and the art of prostration. Venturing out, he 
visited the mosques and venerable places of the vicinity ; 
and when his leisure hours hung heavily upon him, and 
the baths, coffee-houses, and bazaars failed in attractions, 
he would indulge in “ shopping”—an operation, he tells us, 
which in Egypt “consists of sitting upon a chapman’s 
counter, smoking, sipping coffee, and telling your beads the 
while, to show that you are not of the slaves for whom time 
is made; in fact, pitting your patience against that of your 
adversary, the shopman.’ 

Moreover, having determined, as a part of his plan at 
some future day, to turn doctor, and so acquire additional 
influence, the fame of his phials and pill-boxes gets pre- 
maturely abroad, and the townsfolk are seized by a general 
yearning for their contents. A doctor from the distant 
east, who had yet gone so far west, was a novelty; and 
men, women, and children, soon besieged his door. Respect- 
able natives hinted that the stranger was a holy man, gifted 
with supernatural powers, and knowing everything. One 

old person sent to offer him his daughter in marriage ; but 
as lie said nothing about the dowry—probably from more 
potential reasons also—the honour was declined; and a 
middle-aged lady proffered him the sum of a hundred 
piastres, or nearly one pound sterling, if he would stay at 

| and superintend the restoration of her blind 

‘vO. 
ta But neither such a reputation nor such rewards were 

sufficient inducement to delay long. Throwing aside his 


* “Praise be to Allah, Lord of the (three) worlds!" a pious ejact- 


lation: which leaves the lips ef the true believer on all oceasions of 
eoneltiding actions. 
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Persian Mirza, or “Mister,” and dubbing’ himself the 
“Shaykh” Abdullah, Lieutenant Burton prepared to 
assume the character of a wandering dervish as most con- 
sonant with his attainments and his purposes, and proceed 
on his journey. As a born believer, at least in profession, 
it cost him infinite trouble to get a passport at all; but this 
obtained, the remaining necessaries for the way were few. 
The place of a dressing-case was supplied by a rag contain- 
ing a “ miswak”—or stick of soft wood chewed at one end, 
and generally used, throughout the East, where brushes and 
hog’s bristles are classed together and forbidden—a bit of 
soap, and a teooden comb, for bone and tortoiseshell are not 
religiously correct. For bedding and furniture, he had a 
coarse Persian rug, whith; couch, was to act 
as chair, table, and oratory ; a cotton-stuffed, chintz-covered 
pillow, a blanket in case of cold, and a sheet to do duty for 
tent and musquito curtains in nights of heat. To secure 
shade, another necessary was a huge cotton umbrella, 
pin i yellow, and suggesting the Glen of an overgrown 
marigold; and a thing most useful in lands where tailors do 
not abound, he carried also a substantial housewife, or roll 
of canvas, well garnished with needles and thread, cobbler’s 
wax, buttons, and other such articles; for, as our traveller — 
remarks, “ the sight of a man darning his coat, or patching 
his slippers, teems with pleasing ideas of humility.” For | 
a medicine chest, he bought “a pea-green box with red 
and yellow flowers, sipable of standing falls from a camel 
twice a day ;” and his money he concealed, after oriental 
fashion, in a strong leathern belt, strapped round his waist 
under the dress. At length, about the end of May, all was 
ready. “Abdullah” kissed with humble ostentation his 
kind host’s hand, in presence of his servants, and bade adieu 
to his patients, “shaking hands with all meekly and with 
religious equality of attention.” 

The passage up the Nile presented little novelty. The 
morning mist and noontide glare, the turbid waters and 
crumbling banks, the sharp-bowed boats, and the mud vil- 
lages peeping out among bright green patches of palm- 
trees, only served to recall Indian scenes, with which the 
lieutenant had been long familiar. Arrived at Cairo, after 
afew days’ sojourn with a fellow-passenger, whose half- 
civilized, half-oriental mode of life proved by no means 
agreeable, “ Abdullah ” betook himself, as soon as room 
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eould be found for him, to one of the wakélahs, or caravan- — 
gerais. Here he was fortunate enough to meet a second — 
fellow-v: , one Haji Wali, who had travelled much, | 
nent intercourse soon made them fast friends, and asthe 
of thes rejudices of his people, his 


advice proved valuable and welcome. At his suggestion, [& 


the lieutenant laid aside all connexion with Persia and the | 
Persians, and, after long deliberation about the choice of 
a nation, became a Pu or Affghan. Born in India, 


and a wanderer from early youth, he was proof against 
knew en 


tection by his su countrymen; and he 
af Persian, Hindostani, and Arabic to support. 
ter. This was an important matter set 


thon?” 
. The next thing was to 


‘a fee from the poor. recovers; his report. spreads | 

+ and wide, crowding your door with paupers; and — 
rhen the mob has made you famous, a better class of © 
appear on the scene. The lieutenant himself this — 
began with some Abyssinian girls, : 
slave-dealer, living i 


as our 
» all over the town, before fifteen davs had | 
ys passed, 
crowds of patients came flocki ing in as completely to 
overwhelin the fortunate doctor, who ‘eae obliged fe doting 


d, a tation was at once insured; | 
ood friend, Haji Wali, carefully told the 


the charac- 
| a for the first 
question at the shop, on the camel, and in the mosque — 
; 4 is, “ What is thy name?” the second, “ Whenee comest 
a make a stir in the world, and to 
| resume practice as a There is no royal road to 
| = medical fame ; so, says Lieutenant Burton, you must begin 
by se the porter, who is sure to have blear eyes, 
oe into whieh you drop a little nitrate of silver, whilst you | 
, instil into his ear the pleasing intellicence that von never _ 
|g ures he had frequent opportunities of observing | 
Be. Popular custom makes it necessary for each visitor at 
3 Cairo to have his teacher; and after due research, under __ 
the pretext that he wanted to read Arabic works on medi- _ 
cine, and to perfect himself in divinity and pronunciation,” _ 
| oP * A study essential to the learned as in som i porti ee 
of the Koran a mis-pronuneiation becomes asin. 
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the druggist, who had once known pro-- 
ty as a lay frome ther | 
tne ld man dated his misfortunes from the melan 


as if her stern and rigid master, though at home he 
of Nilotic queerness ; and his dress 
low face and rough grey beard, his pr 
wh with wear, and his coat: and small-clothes do 


his troubles, for he owned 


was to sit by “Abd and the i in the evening, . 
And this is how he 


even so, even so); we take . with Allah the » 
stoned fiend! In the name of , the compassionate, — 


merciful, nd the blessings of Allal upon pon our lord Mo- 


hammed, and his family his companions, one and all! 
Thus saith the author, ‘may Almighty Allah have merey | 
upon him ! "Section of chapter the orders of 
prayer, &c.” Fiercely sarcastic would e become when | 
there was any opposition on a int of sroadiaae or theo- | 
logy. “ be glorified ! t en: are these ? if 


thou be right, enlarge th turban,* and throw away thy | 
drugs, for verily it is uicken men’s souls 


destroy their bodies, O Abd 1” Several weeks passed | 
in this manner; and the Ramazan over, the mosques visited, — 
pe ae reparation made, it was time to proceed on the 
| rimage to El Medinah. 

Ber > are s the Arabic p erb, “ thy tenets, thy 


treasure, and thy travelling.” Bearing this in mind, but | 


little time was wasted in rable Heme The lieutenant de- 


termined to makes forces 
of endurance ; and having 


_ on their way homewards. The issued from the gates 
_ Of the city shortly after three in the afternoon., Soon the 
ie camels are at their speed, though an eighty-four miles’ ride 


The larger ths thé greater the individual's pretensions to 


eongiene knowledge and respectability of demeanour. 


‘Sues to test his powers 4 
a couple of dromedaries, |_ 


he oot out ia Mount Sinai, 


day when he took to himself a wife, sip bear talk of 7 


with holes—were in perfect keeping with it. Three-fourths 
that he knew nothing his craft; but his great pleasure 


would begin his lessons: “ dywa / a aywa / (even 80, — 
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stretches before them, and above is an atmosphere like a 
burning blast. Around lie drifted sandheaps and bare 
rocks, the haunts of wild beasts and wilder men—a region 
whose very fountains murmur, “ Drink and away ” $6 WwW hat 
ean be more exciting ?” exclaims our traveller, in his re- 
collections of the desert, “ what more sublime? Man’s heart 
bounds in his breast at the thought of measuring his puny 
force with nature’s might, and of emerging triumphant from 
the trial. Though your mouth glows, and your skin is 
parched, yet you feel no languor, the effect of humid heat ; 
your lungs are lightened, your sight brightens, your me- 
mory recovers its tone, and your spirits become exuberant; 
your fancy and imagination are powerfully aroused, and 
the wildness and sublimity of the scenes around you stir up 
all the energies of your soul, whether for exertion, danger, 
or strife.” | 

As the black shadow mounted in the east, the sign that 
the hour for evening prayer is come, a halt is commanded ; 
and then again, after a short rest, each man mounts his 
dromedary, and speeds away, till weary and exhausted, at 
midnight, the centre station of the route is reached. They 
lie down, the heavy dews descending upon them, the moon 
beaming brightly overhead, and the jackal howling their 
lullaby. Another day of similar exertion, and at night 
they pass through the tumbling gateway of Suez, to seek 
repose at the “ George Inn,” the ragged walls and comfort- 
less rooms of which, alas! have none of the charms of a 
civilized, or even a desert life. 


AN ERRING DAUGHTER'S LAMENT. 


Brronp the dreary ocean tide, 
A stranger and distress'd, 

I'm sitting by a lone fireside, 
A sick babe on my breast ; 

Lulling his fever'd agony : 
And murmurs faint and low, 

And thinking bow you eherish'd me. 
My mother, long ago!— __ 

How tenderly you nursed me long ago ! 
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AN ERRING DAUGHTER'S LAMENT.” 


The midnight darkens in the sky, 
And shades this foreign street, 

Where only now and then go by 
The steps of feet. 

But the foot I wait for lingers still, 
And when it comes, I know 

‘Twill only bring new shame to fill 
My availing cup of woe; 


Alas! for love, struggling with shame and woe! 


How could it be that heaven would bless 
My heart’s unworthy choice, 

When, cruel in my wilfulness, 
I scorn'd your pleading voice; 

Flinging your lifelong love away, 

- For a love untried, untrue? 

But I've lived to see my gourd decay, . 
And turn and weep for you— 

Mother, in vain to yearn and weep for you. 


There’s yet a sharper grief than this 
May pierce me as a dart; 

Perchance the pining babe I kiss 
And fondle at my heart, | 

May yet revive and bloom again, 
Restored as from the dead, 

To wring my soul with bitter pain, 
And bow with shame my head— 


4 


Mother, as | have shamed your drooping head. 


I’ve seen all joy the world can give, 
All pleasure gold can buy ; 

Yet if it might be mine to live 
Once more in revel high, 

I'd rather waste my years as now, 
Neglected, lone and poor, ; 

To feel your lips upon my brow, 
And be your child once more— 


Mother, to be your own loved child once more a a 


Oh, for the swallow’s rapid wing, 
To bear me past the wave, 
That I might go where bluebells spring 
Above my father’s grave ; 
And kneeling wait there till you came 
To weep upon the sod, 
And say, “ Forgive me, in the name 
Of him who rests with God— 
Mother, for love of him who rests with God.” 
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Pray for me, mother: once I lay 
Rock'd on your loving breast ; 
And pray for him who lured away 
Your young bird from its nest ; 
Because, ‘mid all my husband's sin 
1 love him tenderly, 
*€ And for his soul your prayer may win 
The boon denied to me— 
God may heed you, though silent still to me. 


Oh, when my husband's heart was mine, 
I rested in its love, 

And never sought its clasp to twine 
Round holier things above ; ! 

And heaven has curs'd my selfishness, 
Making that love my bane, 

Till now in utter wretchedness 
I pray—and is it vain? 

Mother, oh say, can God be sought in vain? 


& 


: It well might be so; it were just 

To bid me quite despair; 

Yet though too sad for hope or trust, 
My spirit clings to prayer. 

And if he perish, it shall be 
The while my bitter ery 

Is Kifted up unceasingly 

‘To Him who rules on high. 
Oh, mother! pray with me to God on high. © H. F. 


ALFRED REYNOLDS; OR, THE PLIABLE 
DISPOSITION. 


_MANy years ago I had a Bible-class, composed of re- 
spectable, well-educated young men; and, to their old 
— at least, the page in real life which their subsequent 
ustories have formed, has always been interesting and 
heart-moving. Sad memories, indeed, linger around the 
names of some of them; but many, I am thankful to say, 
have turned out well in the highest sense of the word ; and 
frequently my qniet retreat is enlivened, and the evenin 
of my life cheered, by their visits, and by the youthfu 
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recollections which they never fail to enkindle. When, 
a short time ago, a number of my former scholars—many 
of them husbands and fathers now—came, as they said, to 
take me by storm, and to have a talk with me, as was their 
wont in days gone by, I confess that even Henry Saun- 
ders, the most sedate amongst them, found it a difficult 
matter to make me’believe that I was a man fast approach- 
ing threescore years and ten. Such a thrill of boyish 
feeling leaped into my frost-bitten limbs, that for awhile I 
forgot all about my grey hairs, wrinkled face, and tottering 
frame: even the rheumatics, from which I had been griev- 
ously suffering for some time, melted away under the 
genial warmth and light of friendship’s sun. I would not 
allow any one to help me on with my great coat when 
we went for a stroll’ into the orchard behind my house, - 

and I climbed over the stile that led into it without 
assistance. So boastful are old men sometimes, dear young © 
readers ! 
_ Delightful evenings do I every now and then spend with © 

my boys, as I still call them. It is so cheering to the aged 
to come in contact with the youthful spirits who are gradu- 
ally rising to occupy the places of responsibility and trust 
. which must soon become vacant. The old and young ought 
to know each other well, and to be mutually helpful and © 
encouraging; so that the deerepitude of age may be 
strengthened by the enthusiasm of youth, and that youth 
also may be eliewed and tempered . the experience and 
prudence of age. This is the conclusion I always arrive at 
in the silence which succeeds the departure of my old 
pupils. But frequently, after they have left me, I find 
myself thinking of other members of the class; and there, 
in the book of remembrance, I discover many a leaf that 
has a black border around it, and many a record which one 
would fain wish to expunge, if that were possible. Occu- 
pying a prominent place in the pages of the past was the 
brief history of one Alfred Reynolds, which, for the instrue- 
tion of those who may read it, I will now pen down as 
faithfully as I ean. Alas! only too faithfully does memory 
recall every particular of it. ata 

He was the son of highly intelligent parents, and had 
been articled to a solicitor about eighteen months when he 
sought permission to join my Bible-class. He had received 
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in general literature. possessing appearan 
joined 


= t conversational power ble and 
manners and the clear melody of bie voice 


ficiency in music made his presence at the raaon 


bis friends a desideratum. One could not know 
him long without loving him; and Isoon began to takea = 
deep interest'in Alfred, and to cherish fond hopes with @ 
regard to the part-he was to perform in life. There could — 
not have been a more ingenuous, open-hearted young man, — 
gor one more ready to sink all selfish considerations in the — 

ae poser to afford pleasure to others. But although he pos- 


admirable qualities, his heart was not fortified 


reli ion, nor had he taken to himself the whele 

armour of God; and my great fear was lest his unsuspect- = & 
- ge nature might prove a snare to him when he came in og 
 eontact with those who were less honest than himself. He 
by far too to fall in with the views and feel- 
and his desire to please diminished his 
sa the tom ations and allurements which 
, him. While living with those who loved him — 
‘oak fully appreciated the generosity of his ri I. 
__kemew that he would not be im upon ; but. 


his forth into a world where so man 


of the unguarded and inexperienced. 


_ which the insight I had into his character inspired within 
_ tme,and I endeavoured to impress upon him as seriously a8 

I could, that morality and 

poor safi 


the devil ; bat 


but for 1 


‘te 
of my class for more then 
efore I began to d any lack of in~ 


ity of ition ‘were 
the attacks of the world, the 
nothing and suspecting 
onitions with a smile of 
icture of the world that had 
Stull he took suchan 


essays he used occasionally to write were so well thought 
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_ If I thought that any words of mine woul 


on his: ait 
 Batat 
and when with us, the answers he gave, and the essays he 


in the Bible studies we had invhind. 
became less regular in his attendance; — 


- read, were not characterized by the old fervency andenthu- — — 


ce siasm which had once been so delightful and inspiriting. 


- He was more showily dressed, foo, and his face was paler — 


than it was wont to be, and now and then a sigh too deep | 


for a young heart would escape him when all the rest were — oe 


happy and cheerful. I was pained by the change in him, 
ox my old misgivings returned; and any hopes I had 
_ formed with regard to him soon began to wane and wither, — 
after awhile he altogether discontinued attending the 
class, urging as his excuse that his legal studies gave him 
no time for recreation, and that recreation he must have. 
I looked upon this excuse, which was conveyed to me 


letter, as a dangerous state of heart and 
mind; and I sent him the following reply:-—-- = 


_. “Your resolution to give up your Sundays to recreation, 
_ my dear young friend, occasions me deepconcern. I amno — 
_ foe to innocent enjoyment ;' for the gospel which I try to 
+t is no foe to it, but, on the contrary, desires all men 

to be truly happy and blessed. Take care, however. In 


_ the transgression of God’s laws no true happiness has ever _ 


been found; and he who begins his life by breaking the 


Sabbath; may end it as a total wreck and ruin. Ihave 


_ lived longer in the world than you, and if my experience 
will be of any value to you, in brief it is this: J have known — 
_ many Sabbath-breakers, but Inever knew one to diehappy! — 

And you may depend upon it, that there isa more joyous — 

_ recreation to be found in religious pursuits on the Sabbath, 
_ anda truer rest to be found in God’s holy sanctuary, than 
- in all the tents of wickedness, however alluringly garnished. — 
ve weight 

_ with you, I would implore you, by the most solemn con- 
siderations, pray to die petition for mercy on 
_ your young lips, rather than wish even to break l’s 


To these brief lines no answer was returned, and‘ for 


_ some time the youth who had so deeply interested me was = 
lost from my view. I casually heard, indeed; that he 


was working hard at his books, but that on the Lord’s- 


day he gave himself up to amusement and dissipation; = 
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and one day, when I met him, I could scarcely believe 
that the weakened shadow which passed by me was all 
that remained of the once healthy and graceful Alfred 
Reynolds. 
About six months had elapsed since I had written to 
him, when one morning I was quite thunderstruck by the 
tidings that Alfred was in custody! I could scarcely believe 
my ears, for in his downward career I had never heard a 
word breathed against his honesty and strictest integrity 
‘of character. 


“On what charge ?” I gasped out. | 
“ For passing a forged bank-note,” my informant replied. 
While thoroughly aghast with the news, and while 
_ trying to form some plan by which I might be of service 
_ to him, a messenger arrived from his afflicted and almost 
_ heart-broken parents, desiring that I would go to them 
immediately. | 
_ As soon as I entered their house, his mother rushed for- 
_ ward, and with tears streaming down her cheeks, ex- 
_ elaimed :—‘ Oh, Sir, do you think our Alfred could have 
| done this ?” 
| . The father sat still in his chair, and appeared like one 
_ whom sorrow and shame were visibly making old. His 
_ eyes had that tearless look which is the usual attendant of 
| om Aa and only a heavily-burdened sigh broke from 
_ his bosom, as he handed me a scrap of paper, on which was 
| written: “I am innocent, yet deeply guilty; tell my old 
| minister where I am; and if he is not changed, I think he 
| will come to me, though I am in prison.” 
| ‘This, besmeared with tears, and written in a tremulous 
_ hand, was the letter; and when I had read it; I said to Mr. 
| Reynolds, “ What is your opinion, Sir, about this most 
| unfortunate case ?” 
|“ That Alfred passed the false note, I firmly believe; 
| from the inquiries I have made, I can have no doubt upon 
|that subject; but that he did it knowingly, I cannot believe 
\of him yet.” | | 
“ The road from integrity to loss of character is quickly 
traversed, my dear Sir,” I said, as kindly as I could: “ in 
a thoughtless moment we may do that which shail occasion 
Joss of reputation for life, and put our souls in jeopardy ; 
_jfand at this trying moment you must not conceal from your- 
self the fact that poor Alfred has been going on all wrong 
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for some time. I say this not to afflict you, but to bring 
your mind to caAP oles, Ar his position with all the firmness 
ou can. 

The father was silent for a few moments, and then said, 
sadly: “A more hopeful character never walked the earth - 
than my Alfred, when he joined your Bible-class; but, as 
you have frequently said to us, he had no religious decision 
about him; anybody could talk him over; he had nothin 
to keep him strong and firm in the hour of temptation ; 
so he was talked into the belief that he wanted more time | 
for amusements; and then he gave up his home for some 
musical parties, and we fear that those who composed them 
have not been the characters for him to associate with. The 
men with whom he was found last night are known to be 
gamblers, and alas! his new companions have had greater 
influence over him than his mother and myself.” : 

For the first time, his tears flowed freely; and I could 
have wished that many a disobedient son had witnessed 
this moving spectacle of paternal grief. 

“ Was he taken last night?” I asked. 

“Yes, poor fellow, he was, and he is to go before the 
magistrates this morning ; and, what makes it all the worse 
for him, another note, of the same kind as the one passed, 
was found in his possession. His wretched companions 
have decamped, and as yet have not been heard of!” | 

With a heavy heart, I accompanied the sorrowful father 

to the jail where Alfred was in custody. But before we 
arrived there the prisoner, as alas! he was now, had been 
taken before the magistrates. Upon hastening to the 
justice ae I found that he was already standing at the 
var, and that the prosecutor was preparing to give his 
evidence. There was a pause for a moment or two as we 
advanced into court, shag as soon as Alfred saw us, he burst 
into tears, and covered his face with his hands. I was 
struck with his wasted figure and his careworn appear- 
ance; the health and buoyancy which had once beamed in 
his handsome countenance had quite taken wing, and 
though scarcely twenty years of age, he seemed ready to 
sink into a premature grave—as he did, poor fellow ! 

It appeared from the evidence of the prosecutor, that he 
was a jeweller, and that on the preceding evening he ob- 
served four young men standing outside the _ looking 
at the jewellery which was arranged in the window. One 
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_of them—the prisoner—presently entered, and demanded 
the price of a ring which he pointed out with his finger ; and 
| without parley, produced a five-pound note to pay the sum 
| which was asked for it. Upon-examining the note, however, 
the prosecutor was not quite satisfied with it; and his sus- 
_picions being aroused by seeing the young men outside, who 
“were watching his movements, hastily run off, he said to 
the prisoner, “ Where did you get this note?” He replied, 
“From your examination of it, one would think it was a 
false one,” and made an attempt to snatch it from his hand. 
'“T called an officer, and gave him into custody,” continued 
the jeweller ; “and upon his being searched, another note, 
similar to the one he attempted to pass in my shop, was 
found in his pocket.” s 
This, with a few minor details, constituted the evidence : 
against the poor youth; and I soon saw that it was likely | 
to go very hard with him. When asked what he had to - 
say, he replied, in a voice, oh, so different from his own: _ 
“i i never knew it was a forged note; I never knew it. I 
‘was in company last night with two or three others, when 
a ring which I was — happened to attract the ad- 
miration of one of them. I said, ‘You shall have it;’ but 
he would only have it upon the condition that I would 
_ choose another for myself, at the first jeweller’s we came to, 
at his expense. This I at length agreed to, and I was to 
* | give him the change out of the note when I rejoined them 
in the street.” 
_ |“ But this will not account for your having another note 
of the same description in your possession,” said the 
magistrate, 
_ ?Alfred turned pale as death, and trembled in every 
limb he lost all power of utterance, and it was in a kind 
of stupor that he heard the magistrate say, “It is my 
painful duty to send this case for trial before a jury.” 
+ |}With his father I stepped forward, and offered to become 
bail for him; but there had recently been so many cases 
of; this kind, that the magistrate could not consistently 
grant it. And so poor Alfred was fully committed for 


.- | Next day I obtained permission to visit him; and the 7 
74 injerview was a deeply affecting one. He seemed quite a 
i wreck, and utterly prostrated by the ignominy of his | 
present position. | 
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“ Ah, Sir,” he said at length, “the world is what you 
said it was, and it is dangerous to enter it unarmed.” 

“Tt is, indeed, my dear boy,” I said; “but I cannot 
believe that you have become dishonest, and utterly devoid . 
of principle. I believed every word of what you saidin | 
the court yesterday; tell me, Alfred, how came you by 
that other note ?” : | : 

“Tt will avail me nothing to deny it now, Sir; all my — 
40 are dashed and blighted; a felon’s life stretches out 
before me, for no judge or jury in the world can do other 
than find me guilty. Indeed, if I live, I mean to plead 
guilty, for I am deeply so.” | 
__ A flood of tears burst forth from his heavily-laden heart, 

and for a while his whole being seemed to tremble under 
the influence of strong emotion. | : 

“It isa short story, but a very sad one, Sir. The fact 
is, 1 won that false note at play.” , 
 * Alfred !” T almost shricked ; “do not tell me you have 

become a gambler !—do not tell me that !” 

“Listen, Sir, and you shall hear all. When I left your — 
class, I became acquainted with some young men who 
spent their Sabbaths in idleness and dissipation. I joined 
in their unhallowed pursuits, and the consequence was 
that everything connected with religion became stale and 
distasteful. We got up singing parties, and at last we got 
up card parties; in these last I would never join, and 
never did join, until last night.” 

“Thank Heaven !” I exclaimed. 

“Not willing to displease my companions,” continued 
Alfred, “I consented to make one of them in the game 
they purposed playing. I had never touched a card, and 
did not know anything of the game; but one of my com- 
panions instructed me, and at its conclusion I had won 
this five-pound note. That is how I came by it. I see 
through it all now, Sir.. I was their dupe, and to en- 
courage me they allowed me to win that sum.” 

“ But did you not know anything of the character of 
your associates? They are known as gamblers,” I said. 

. “I met them at a concert,” said Alfred, “and they quite 
won me by their pleasant manners and fascinating con- 
versation. I have been their companion day and night 
for more than four months; but I did not know that they 


| Were designing, dishonest men.” 
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_ “What are their names, Alfred Pp” 
never knew.” 

| “ What professions did they follow ?” 

_ “TT never knew; they always seemed to have plenty of 
qnoney, and to spend it freely.” 

' “Poor boy!” I said; “ you have been sadly deceived.” 

| “ And so my poor life ends,” sighed he; “I have sown 
to the flesh, and must of the flesh reap corruption ; and I, 
who might have been this day happy and respected, am 
corrected by mine own wickedness, and only see dishonour 
and ignominy before me.” 

_ “Shall I pray with you, Alfred ?” 
“Qh, yes; if God does not have mercy upon me, then > 
indeed all is lost !” 

_ Anything like the despair which was in the tones in 
which he uttered these words, I have never since heard. 
Together we knelt down, and in a voice broken by sorrow, 
we lifted up our hearts to Him who is able to save to the 
uttermost, and who has promised to remove sin and sin’s 
burden from the penitent, as far as the east is from the 
‘NWwest. 

| oT days after this poor Alfred was found dead in his 
cell! 
The men who had been instrumental in leading him 
astray were eventually discovered, and were found to be 
not only gamblers, but forgers. They were transported 
for hfe, and received their sentence without the slightest 
sign of penitence. | 

_ I am often found thinking of the sad history of my 
former pupil; and whenever I have an opportunity, I say 
to all those who are lovely, on account of their ae 
and candour of disposition, “ Beware of stepping fort 

into a world of i yc without religion for your guide 
_ and guardian ; for the world is full of dangerous pitfalls 
and which yawn for your destruction, and 
stronger you have fallen therein and come to ruin.” 


__PAPER FROM THISTLES.—Galignani says that a number 
of persons are occupied in the neighbourhood of Sens 
(Yonne) in collecting thistle heads for a paper manufac- » 
turer, who uses them as a substitute for rags. The paper 
made from them is said to be of a superior quality, and to 
yield a saving of 40 per cent. | 
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THE funeral of Jacob was conducted on a scale of the 
greatest magnificence. The cavalcade consisted of the 
house of Joseph and his brethren, and his father’s house 
on little ones only excepted), of all the servants of 

haraoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the 
land of Eeypt “ There went up with him,” says the sacred 
narrative, “ both chariots and horsemen, and it was a very 
great company.” The funerals of Egyptian princes were 
generally very magnificent ; and, though many of the cere- 
monies connected with them would not be observed at the 
funeral of Jacob, yet the description given of it warrants us to 
suppose that it was one of the most remarkable ever known. 
History informs us of the splendid funerals of Alexander 
the Great, and of the brave Marcellus; and, in modern 
times, great honour has often been done to the remains of 
celebrated kings and warriors; but it is doubtful whether 
the obsequies of any individual can bear comparison with 
those of Jacob. The retinue that followed him; the dis- 
tant journey which that company performed; and the 
genuine sorrow occasioned by his death, render his funeral, 
or that age especially, singularly unique. _. 

Representations of funeral trains are found on some of 
the oldest monuments of Egypt, and, if the funeral of the 
patriarch was conducted in the manner of the Egyptians, 
the cavalcade left the land of Goshen in camnethieniie the 
following order :—First, a long retinue of servants, pro- 
bably armed; then a number of women beating their 
breasts and throwing dust into the air; after them another 
line of servants; and then the hearse, drawn by horses, 
rege the sarcophagus decked with flowers, the head of 
the body being partly exposed to view. Behind the hearse ~ 
would be the male relations and friends of the deceased— 
Joseph and his brethren—some beating their breasts, and 
others showing their sorrow by their silence as they walked, 
leaning on their long sticks, with a slow and solemn step. 
But from this order there would necessarily be many de- 
viations, and it is probable that most of the relations would 
occupy chariots, or some other kind of vehicles, though 
et who followed in the train must have proceeded on 
oot. 


It must have been highly gratifying to Joseph and. his 
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brethren that so many of the Egyptians were disposed to 
show such respect to their father; for it is probable that, 
of the large company that went up with them to Canaan, 
many went, not at the request of Joseph, but voluntarily, 
or by the desire of Pharaoh. It was perhaps necessary, 
however, that the remains of the patriarch should be 
attended by a large cavalcade, as they had to be carried 
through a country occupied by nomad hordes; and as, 
moreover,-the inhabitants of Canaan oy be disposed to — 
question Jacob’s right to be interred in the cave of Mach- 

lah. “There is a tradition among the Jews,” says Dr. 

itto, “that Joseph contemplated the possibility of an 
attack from the family of Esau, which also claimed the 
field of Machpelah; and that it actually came to a battle 
between the two parties, in which Joseph was victorious.” 
It jis difficult to credit such a story, but there can be no 
doubt that, by being accompanied by such a retinue, Joseph 
wonld be the better able to carry his object into effect; 
and, without molestation from hostile tribes, to deposit the 
remains of Israel (his father) in the peaceful vale where 
Abraham and Isaac slept. 

Qn leaving Goshen the cortége did not take the direct 
route to Canaan, but the more circuitous one through 
of Arabia, and the land of Moab and Ammon. This is 
evident from the fact that “they came to the threshing- 
floor of Atad which is beyond Jordan ;” and that route 
was preferred, in all probability, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing some of the tribes with which Egypt was, at this 
time, on no very friendly terms. The suggestion, then, 
above made, that it was eye that a large force should 
accqmpany the remains of Jacob to the place of sepulture, 
is thus strengthened and confirmed. One and the same 
reason led Joseph to secure a considerable retinue of at- — 
tendants, and to take the more circuitous instead of the 
nearer road to Hebron, namely, the possibility of the caval- 
cade being attacked by nomad hordes. 

Near, then, to one of the fords of the Jordan, and on the 
eastern side of the river, the vast concourse that oo 
out of Egypt with the remains of the patriarch, rested. 
The place is designated “the threshing-floor of Atad,” 
which some think refers to an individual; but others are 
of opinion that the whole phrase should be rendered “ the 
plain of the thorn-bush.” The spot was, no doubt, a 
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large area, or level piece of ground, such as was generally 
selected for the threshing out of corn by the feet of oxen, 
and sufficiently extensive for the whole company to en- 
camp. And here they remained seven days, and mourned 
“with a very great and sore lamentation”—a mourning 
which is said to have been made by Joseph. But, it may 
be said, had they not mourned seventy days already, and 
might not this have been deemed sufficient? Some, probably, 
will think so, and will be disposed to say that Joseph's 
grief was immoderate and excessive. But, even if it were, 
who can blame him? The sad moment had now arrived 
when the body of his venerated sire was about to be con- 
signed to its final resting-place; and just as when we 
come to the spot where we intend to deposit the remains 
of a beloved friend, a fresh gush of sorrow wells up from 
the heart and pours itself forth in sighs and tears, so now 
Joseph felt again the bitterness of the loss he had sus- 
tained, and stopped to give expression to the ‘emotions of 
his breast. 

_ On many occasions those who attend, in the capacity of 
mourners, the obsequies of the dead, are no mourners at 
all, and ofttimes may it be said in reference to such per- 
sons— 


“* Of all who flock’d to swell and see the show, 
Who cared about the corpse? The funeral 
Made the attraction ; and the black, the woe: 
There throbb'd not there one heart that pierced the pall.” 


_ Nor can we doubt that of those who wept and made sore 
lamentation at “the threshing-floor of Atad,” many were 
wholly indifferent to the event which they professed so 
greatly to deplore. But there was one there, at least, 
whose heart did throb indeed; and not one only, but 
many; for Benjamin, as well as Joseph, and Keuben, and 
Judah, and all the sons of Jacob, doubtless, sorrowed deeply 
for their loss. And the mourning attracted the attention 
of the Canaanites ; for “ when the inhabitants of the land, 
the Canaanites, saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, 
they said, This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians: 
wherefore, the name of it was called Abel-mizraim (t. e., 
‘the mourning of the Egyptians”) unto this day.” Never 
before had they witn such a mourning—such a funeral, 
as this, and no doubt they would inquire what was the 
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cause of it, and who it was that the Lae were 
about to bury. Did this mourning induce them the more 
readily to grant permission to Joseph and his brethren 
to proceed with their father’s remains to the field of Mach- 

lah? This is not improbable, for scarcely could they 
fai 1 to pathize with sorrow such as this. 

The Egyptians remained on the spot where they had 
encamped, and the sons of Jacob proceeded to the burial- 
place alone. “ His sons did unto him,” says the historian, 
“as he commanded them: for his sons carried him into 
the land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field 
of Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the field for 
? possession of a burying-place of Ephron the Hittite before 

amre.” 

They crossed the Jordan, probably at the spot where, 
many years after, Joshua and the tribes of Israel crossed 
it, and where (the river being at that time overflowed) its 
waters were divided, and stood upasa heap. As they do 
not appear to have experienced any difficulty in the passage, 
we may infer that the river was at that time low, the depth 
of it at the ford not exceeding a few feet. Having crossed 
it, they journeyed southward, and came at length to the 
consecrated spot where the bones of Abraham and Sarah, 
and of Isaac, Rebekah, and Leah, already lay. The word 
Machpelah signifies “ double,” and may intimate either 
that the cave or that the field was such. In caves, some- 
times natural, and sometimes hewn out of the solid rock, it 
has ever been the custom of the Jews to bury ; and Godwyn 
observes, that the usual inscription on their sepulchres is, 
* Let this soul be bound up in the garden of Eden, or in the 
bundle of the living. Amen. Amen. Amen.” 

What ceremonies were observed in connection with the 
actual interment we are not informed, nor do the customs 
of the Israelites, in later times, throw anv light upon the 
question. We know, however, that in the spot where he 
wished to be buried, perhaps by the side of Leah, and not 
very far from the remains of Abraham and Isaac, the sons 
of Jacob laid his body, and left him to repose in the land 
which was afterwards to become the inheritance of his 
children. It was theirs already by promise, and now that 
they had deposited in it the remains of Israel their father, 
they would be still more confident that they should one 
day occupy it, and they would no doubt feel, and would 
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cherish the feeling in the minds of their posterity, a deeper 


interest in, and a stronger attachment to, Canaan than 


heretofore. | 

. The cave of Machpelah has ever been considered one of 
the most interesting spots in Palestine. By the Jews it 
was looked upon with the greatest reverence, and it is 
highly probable that before they were carried into ys 
they erected over it a memorial to the illustrious dead. 
Hence, whilst a Mahommedan mosque now marks the 
immediate site of the burial-places of the patriarchs, that 
mosque is surrounded by an extensive wall, formed of large 
stones, which both Dr. Robinson and Dr. Wilson suppose 
may be as ancient as the Jewish kings. The mosque itself 
has been frequently visited by travellers ; but so sacred is it 
considered by the Moslems, that Christians find it difficult 
to obtain admission. Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew, 
who saw it in the twelfth century, says: ‘“ The Gentiles 
_ have erected six sepulchres in this place, whieh they pretend 
to be those of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and Kebecca, 


and of Jacob and Leah. ‘The pilgrims are told that they . 


are the sepulchres of their fathers, and money is extorted 
from them. But if any Jew comes who gives an additional 
fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door is found, which 
dates from the times of the forefathers who rest in peace; 
and, with a burning candle in his hand, the visitor descends 
into a first cave, which is empty, traverses a second in the 
same state, and at last reaches the third, which contains 
six sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and of 
Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah—one opposite the other.- All 
these sepulchres bear inscriptions, the letters being en- 


graved: thus upon that of Abraham we read: ‘ This is — 


_ the sepulchre of our father Abraham, upon whom be peace ;’ 
and so on that of Isaac, and upon all the other sepulchres. 
A lamp burns in the cave and upon the sepulchres con- 
_ tinually, both night and day; and you there see tubs filled 
with the bones of Israelites; for, unto this day, it is a 
custom of the house of Israel to bring hither the bones and 
relics of their fathers, and leave them there.” 


The accounts of later travellers , on the whole, 


with this description ; but it appears that, at present, the 
| rr is closed, with but few exceptions, even against 
Moslems. | 


The burial-places of the illustrious dead are always 
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[UE looked upon with interest, and this is the most ancient 
ae. known burial-place in the world. Containing, as it does, 
Ti the bones of Abraham, the father of the faithful, together 
with those of Isaac and of Jacob, of Sarah, of Rebecca, and 
of Leah, it may well awaken in the mind of the visitor 
emotions of no ordinary kind. May the spot ever be held 
sacred! May no ruthless hand be permitted to destroy it ! 
An idle curiosity and a love of relics would induce some 
persons sacrilegiously to invade it, and, if they could find 
them, and were at liberty to do so, to carry the remains of 
the patriarchs away. But it is probable that those remains 
have long since crumbled into dust. The body of Jacob 
was embalmed, after the manner of the Egyptians, but the 
hand of time has, notwithstanding, perhaps destroyed it, 
so that, if search were made for it, it would not be found. 
The Egyptians waited the return of Joseph and his 
brethren at the threshing-floor of Atad, religious views 
having, probably, prevented their going to the place of 
— sepulture. And now, having performed the rites of burial 
‘4 for their father, the sons of Jacob rejoin the Egyptians, 


i and the vast company pursue their way back by the same 

H : road which they had taken before ; Joseph and his brethren 

ae : being not less mournful than when they set out upon the 

a4 solemn expedition.* 

“a REMARKABLE RESCUE OF A FUGITIVE VESSEL. 

i) AN interesting account has recently been published of 
_ the discovery of one of the three ships which were sent out 


_ in 1860, in search of Sir John Franklin. Its name is the 
Pa * Resolute,” and it had been abandoned in 1853, in Wel- 
os lington Channel, by Sir E. Belcher. After drifting 1000 
miles, amid the perils of the Arctic Seas, it has been re- 


«4 


4% covered, and taken into New London, United States. 
42 After, boarding the vessel, and descending the hold, it was 
— found to be full of water. The pumps were then visited, 
Pt and being of a new construction, none but the captain 
et was acquainted with the mode of working them. A gang 


Ea; From The History of Joseph.” See Evenings with the 
wditer, 
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of men were set to work, and for three days one force-pump 
of great power was kept going. On the third day all the 
water was cleared from the hold, and the attention of the 
captain was turned towards extricating the prize from the 
dangerous position she was then placed in. The appear- 
ance of things on board was doleful in the extreme. Every- 
thing of a moveable nature seemed to be out of its place, 
and was in a damaged condition from the immersion in the 
water. The cabin was strewed with books, clothing, pre- 
served meats, interspersed here and there with lumps of 
ice. There was one thing, however, which was very 
remarkable, and this was the presence of ice for several 
feet in thickness on the larboard side, while there was not 
a particle on the starboard. The only argument that can 
be presented to explain this curious freak of the elements 
is, that the vessel, lying with her head to the eastward for 
probably more than a month, received the direct rays of 
the sun on the starboard quarter, and nowhere else, and 
thus a daily warmth was imparted to this side of the ship, 
while the other side, being without this heat, became as 
solidified with ice as though the sun never shone on it. 
There was scarcely anything on board the abandoned 
vessel that was not more or less destroyed. There was a 
great lack of fuel on board. Of provisions there was 
enough, perhaps, to last a crew of 75 men (the number 
originally carried by the “ Resolute”) for nine months. 
The salt meats were the only articles that were at all in a 
state of preservation. Everything else had gone to decay. 
Even the ship’s sails, found between decks, were so rotten 


that the sailors could thrust their fingers through them — 


like so much brown paper. The lower hold was found to 
_ contain the library of one of the officers of the expedition, 
valued at over 1000 dollars. The books were entirely 
valueless when discovered, and were subsequently thrown 
overboard as worthless rubbish. 
After great difficulties, the captain succeeded in gettin 

_ Clear from the ice on the 16th of October, and commen 
his homeward voyage. Upon this, fresh difficulties arose. 
The ballast-tanks yp ene burst in the hold, rendered 
the “ Resolute” very light and apt to roll heavily in 
the trough of the sea, and gale after gale was experienced. 
_ During the voyage, when a little to the north of the Banks 
of Newfoundland, the “ Resolute” came in contact with an 
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iceberg about 50 ft. in height, on the top of which there was 


a detached piece of ice of many tons weight, and which the 


captain expected every moment would tumble down upon 
the vessel, and sink the prize so gallantly obtained. How- 


ever, after a great deal of careful working and hard labour, 


the dangerous obstacle was cleared. 

_ Upon the reporters from the different journals boarding 
her upon her arrival, all articles of a perishable nature were 
found to be utterly ruined; glue had dropped out of locker 


joints, and everything was covered with rust and mould. — 


e wine-locker, facing the library, on the opposite side of 
the apartment, was filled with a goodly array of bottles, 
filled with port, sherry, brandy, and champagne. The 
ceilings were entirely covered with firearms, whaling gear, 
lances, surveying instruments, telescopes, rocket-guns, and 
signals. Indeed, every portion of the entire cabin seemed 
to have been stowed away with valuables. There were two 
closets at each side of the library, running back as far as the 
dead lights, which were completely jammed with clothing, 
boots, stockings, and other articles of wearing apparel 
Rolls of cordage and gutta percha piping were also huddled 
together among the mass of rubbish that had been stowed 
in these closets. In the petty officers’ room, the British navy 
uniform was scattered about in all directions. Some of the 
coats and pantaloons were in condition, and apparently 
had suffered but little from the damp. In the berths were 
books, suits of clothing, firearms, powder in canisters, flasks, 


pictures, tobacco-pipes, and matches. Besides the above 
_ articles, there was a variety of eatables and preserves, with 
_which the whalemen had made sad havoc. Many little 


dainties, such as chocolate, preserved fruits and jams, were 
found snugly stowed away in the nooks and corners of the 
berths. In the centre of the apartment the mess table once 
stood, but in the voyage home it fell to pieces, and had to 
be thrown overboard by the crew. Here there were several 
theatrical costumes, which would have been suitable for 


some of the best “stars” of the day. In the steward’s 


pantry al] was nearly perfect ;,but in the seamen’s room the 
utensils were missing, -having apparently been 
carried away by the exploring o— as the most useful to 
them. All the other portions of the ship were stored with 
valuable descriptions of property suited to the purposes on 
which the “ Resolute” was employed. 
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EVENING THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 


Tae appointed hour nile | again arrived, the Editor and his 
literary aides were once more found assembled ‘at their usual place 
of meeting, each individual having brought with him or her some 
book or pamphlet for criticism or review. 

“Which work are you going to honour with your first consider- 
ation?” asked the Editor of his young friends. 

“Well,” said Edward, “if we are to proceed upon the good old 
principle of ‘first come, first served,’ we must give the preference to 
the volume which I hold in-my hand, It should have received our 
verdict last month, had not our time been consumed before we could 
overtake it.” 

“ Its title, if you please.” | 

Opening the book, Edward read as follows :—‘‘ ZapHNATH-PAANEAG ; 
or, Tax History or JosEeru, viewed in connexion ‘with Egyptian 


_ Antiquities, and the Customs of the Times in which he lived. By 


Rev. THorNLEY SMITH."* | | 3 

“If the contents answer at all to the title,” remarked the Editor, 
turning to Augustus, “ this volume supplies the desideratum which I 
have often heard you deplore. We have in our language numerous 
learned and valuable works upon the wondrous antiquities of the 
land of the Nile, with incidental allusions to those Hebrew heroes 
who figured so prominently in certain epochs of Egyptian history, 
and which allusions only serve to excite our longings for more 


copious information. We catch occasional glimpses of those old- 


world worthies as they flit by us amid the deep shadows of the past; 
but we want to arrest them, to question them, and to elicit from 
them some of the interesting secrets of their lives. Then, on the 
other hand, we are by no means deficient in books, of all sizes and 
degrees of literary pretension, in which the extraordinary career of 
Joseph is depicted, and his noble charaeter is held up for the ad- 
miration and imitation of young men; but in nearly all these pro- 
ductions the Egyptian background and historical accessories are to 
a great extent absent from the picture. Whether the illustrious 
young Hebrew was living his pure life amid the monstrous idola- 
tries of ancient Egypt, the elegant and fascinating polytheism of 


Greece, or the sun-worshippers of Persia, one can scarcely gather 


from these books, so strangely do they overlook the outward cir- 
cumstances of his position in the land of the Pharaohs. This 
defect, at one period, arose from the lack of reliable information 
illustrative of the earlier periods of Egyptian history. This excuse, 
however, can no longer be urged, since there is now—thanks to such 
indefatigable scholars as Champollion, Bunsen, Lepsius, and Osburn 
—no nation of antiquity of whose political history and social habits, 
thousands of years ago, so much is authentically known as of 
ancient Egypt. Any new history of Joseph, therefore, to be truly 
worthy of public favour, ought to embody, as far as possible, the 


* W. Freeman, 69, Fleet Street, London. 
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results of our modern researches among the hoary monuments of 
the Nile valley. Tried by this test, what is your opinion, Augustus, 
of Mr. Smith's contribution ?” 

* On the whole,” replied the young critic thus appealed to, “I am 
much delighted with the work, and I am confident that, wherever — 
known, it will be a favourite with the young. It is quite a beau 
ideal biography, and cannot fail to charm the lovers of true romance, 
We have here personal incidents of the most extraordinary kind, 
historical episodes, glimpses of old Egyptian society, beautiful expla- 
nations of the singular phenomena of the Nile, especially in refer- 
ence to the seven years of plenty and the seven years of famine; and 
all these subjects aammanied. with judicious practical lessons, 
which are the more welcome as they grow eal oe out of the nar- 
rative, and are never allowed to become tedious. The just pro- 
portions in which the different elements are mingled form one of 
the most noticeable excellencies of the production.” | 

“And how far, Emmeline,” inquired the Editor, “do your views 
coincide with those just expressed by Augustus, who, as we all know, 
is a little bit of an enthusiast upon Egyptian subjects?” 

“ True,” said the smiling itl; “yet in this matter I am not dis- 
ge to be behind him in commendatior lies was struck by 


4% 


skilful blending of the various good qualities apparent in the 
composition of the work, I also have been equally charmed with the 
Simplicity and familiarity of the style. Bearing in mind the class 
for whom it has been specially written, it could scarcely have been 


better done, The author has wisely resisted those temptations to 
diverge into discussions and learned details on knotty antiquarian 

ints which beset the path of the students of Egyptian a 

ere are no irrelevant chapters coming in ever and anon to : 
the easy flow of the narrative. The only seeming exceptions to this 
rule are, a concise summary of Egyptian history, a short descant 
upon Egyptian slavery, a description of the rise and diffusion of the 
- Waters of the Nile, and a few similar points, the elucidation of which 
is essential to the intelligibility of the history. No Sunday-school 
teacher, who is desirous of interesting his or her pupils in the early — 
vicissitudes of the Hebrew people, should be without a copy of thi 
work. Such is my feeling as regards its value.” : 

“ I was much struck,” said Mrs. M., “with the explanation given, 
from Mr. Osburn's ‘Israel in Egypt,’ of the meaning of Joseph's 
Egyptian name, Zaphnath-Paaneah. itis worthy of being remembe 
‘It is evidently composed of two words. Similar examples of names 
of princes consisting of two words might be cited from contemporary 
monuments. The first of these words has not been found in the 
name of any prince of the epoch of Joseph. But if we assume that 
it must have embodied some allusion to the qualities of Joseph, on 
account of which it was conferred upon him, it presents but little 
difficulty. It was probably tseph-nath, ‘‘ he who receiveth Neith,” ¢. ¢., 
the inventrix of the art of weaving, and the goddess of wisdom. With — 
the other name we have still less difficulty. It actually occurs in 8 
tomb at Sacchara, as the name of one of the princes of Usercheres, 
about 150 years before Joseph's time—pah-noech. Its import, also, 
corresponds exactly with the occasion on which it was given. It 
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means, “he who flies from (avoids) pollution,” especially adultery. 
So that the first name conferred by Pharaoh me Joseph com- 
memorated the divine wisdom to which he owed his exaltation, and 
the second his innocence of the crime for which he had so long 

Several other instructive passages were read by different members 
of the literary conclave, which led to much pleasant and profitable 


conversation ; but we need not quote them here. At length the Editor — 


suggested that it might be acceptable to the readers of the M ine, 


. ifthe graphic description given by the author of the solemn and mag- 


nificent funeral of the patriarch Jacob were reprinted. “It w 
afford.” he added, “a foretaste of the treat which awaits those who 
may resolve to procure the work for themselves.” | 


“Well, Emmeline,” said Augustus, with a significant smile, as he 
glanced at two numbers of the journal in her hands, “I suppose the 
‘Heratp or Peace’ is as bellicose as usual. One of my friends, 
referring to the tone and temper of its articles the other day, re- 
marked that he thought it ought to be entitled‘ Tue Finepranp oF 
War.’ The course its writers have pursued since the existence of 
this deplorable war has certainly given some colourable justification 
for such a cruel sarcasm. Asa sincere'friend of the sacred cause of 
peace and human brotherhood, I am grieved to observe the truculent 
spirit which it breathes towards the public men and public journals 
by whom the war has been defended and advocated. The motives of 
our leading journalists have been impeached, or, as many would say, 
aspersed ; selfish and sinister considerations are unhesitatingly im- 
puted to them; to raise the circulation of their respective publica- 
tions, and to put filthy lucre into their purses, they are gravel 
charged with the crime of hounding on a nation to a career of self- 
destruction, and covering some of the fairest regions of the earth 
with desolation and woe. Much as I hate war, and long for the 
haleyon return of international concord, I cannot believe in anything 
80 unpatriotic, so base, so inhuman. Then, as I observed, the repu- 
tation of such of our leading mex as’ have lent their countenance to 


_ the present contest, has been systematically assailed, and their alleged 


inconsistencies held up to public reprobation 2g 

‘“ But you must admit, Augustus,” said Mrs. M., interrupting him, 
‘that the war journals, as they are sometimes invidiously called, 
have been very far from guiltless in this matter. By the contemptuous 
and withering terms in which they have been wont to speak of those 
who condemn*the war as unnecessary and indefensible, they have 
provoked reprisals.” | 

“Which, in consistency with their own principles, they ought 
never to have resorted to,” added Augustus, somewhattartly. “ They 


are reviled by their opponents; and, by way of exemplifying their 


eg sentiments, they immediately revile again. They are assailed 

y irritating and undeserved epithets; and as an illustration of the 

superiority of their views, they hurl the missiles back into the face 

of their assailants. If the warlike spirit is to be judged of by the 

heat and intensity of the words bandied to and fro, it would be diff- 
cult to determine which party is the fiercer of the two.” 
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:+“ Oh! Augustus,” exclaimed Emmeline, visibly vexed to hear such 
charges bronght against the friends of a cause, for the advancement 
of which she had for years earnestly laboured and prayed—‘ I have 
not notited the glaring offences against consistency and Christian 
charity to which you refer. Surely you cannot have attentively read 
the early numbers for the present year.” 

“Indeed I have, my gentle friend; and meet in them with cor- 
roborations of many of my complaints. 1 there find two or three 
elaborate articles exposing the self-contradictions of such men as 
Mr. Fox, M.P., and Dr. Vaughan. The latter gentleman, as is well 
known, ie the editor of the ‘ British Quarterly Review.’ A few months 
ago he inserted a powerful article favourable to the great contest 
which was then raging in all its fury, and which was severely 
criticised and condemned by the ‘Herald of Peace.’ In .a more 
recent number of the Review, there appears a real, though not osten- 
sible, reply to these animadversions. ‘To this reply Mr.\ Richards 
makes his rejoinder; and in order to render it the more crushing, 
he quotes against Dr. Vaughan the editor, the sentiments of Dr. 
Vaughan the author, culled from his able work on ‘ The Age of Great 
Cities ;' and not content with this fatal thrust, the prostrate champion 
of war is twice slain, by means of a polished shaft taken from the 
speech of the Rev. Robert Vaughan of Kensington, delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Peace Society, in the year 1827. Whether 
such a style of treatment is more likely to amuse or to exasperate will 
depend mainly upon the temper of the individual thus compelled to 
contemplate his alleged transmutations. Very similar is the operation 
performed upon Mr. W. J. Fox. While addressing the good folks of 
Oldham upon the all-absorbing topic of the day, and justifying the 
vigorous measures taken by the present administration, by the 
magic wand of the ‘Herald’ he is suddenly confronted with 
utterances and word-pictures delivered and drawn years before, and 
which rise like rebuking spirits from ‘the vasty deep.’ 

“Nor are publishers exempt from the surveillance of our peace 
friends. They are not, it appears, to be allowed to issue information 
on the subject of the war, under the presumption that they will 
thereby foster and inflame the war-spirit. Thus, in an exceedingly 
impertinent letter from a correspondent, there is a sweeping censure 
passed upon Messrs. Chambers for daring to publish their ‘ History 
of the Russian War.’ In my humble opinion, such a record had far 
better emanate from them than from any less scrupulous house. 
But the head and front of their offending appear to be, that ‘the first 

art includes a map, showing the territorial aggressione of Russia in 

furope, since the middle of the seventeenth century.’ ‘ And why 


- Hot, asks the correspondent, ‘accompany this with other maps, 


showing the territorial aggressions of other states also—not omitting 
our own immaculate selves? What impartiality can be expected in & 
jistory which thus begins with biassing the mind of the reader?’ 
This is about the stupidest question I think I ever heard put. As 
well might we complain to the publisher of a History of British 
India, that the map * which he designed to exhibit the acquisitions 
of the Honourable East India Company was unfair, and ought to be 
exchanged for one showing the territories of the United States. 
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This extraordinary tenderness towards innocent and unoffending 
Russia on the part of the so-called peace party, is a mystery that 
titterly baffles my comprehension.” } 


“ Leaving this vexed subject,” interposed the Editor, “ upon which, 
even in our small company, there seem to be differences of judgment 
and feeling, let us turn to one which, I am confident, will commanda 
general unity of sentiment. Here are the first two parts of a new 
publication which will be sure to enlist the sympathies of all good 
men. No sincere Protestant will question the propriety of circu- 
lating the Bible among all nations; while well-authenticated informa- 
tion relative to the condition of the various .peoples to whom it is 
introduced, together with sketches of its civilizing, humanizing, 
and elevating effects upon their characters and lives, cannot but be 
acceptable. Such is the aim of this weleome publication. It bears 
the attractive title of ‘Tne Book anp ITs Missions, PAST AND 
PRESENT. * 

“It bears a striking family likeness to that beautiful volume— 
‘The Book and its Story’—which interested me so deeply,” remarked 
Edward, suddenly kindling up into animation. 

“Yes,” observed Mrs. M., ‘‘ it owns the same parentage, I 
strongly suspect. It is, I perceive, brought out under the editor- 
ship of our friend, ‘ L. N. R.,’ who, elated by the extraordinary 
success of her former literary venture, is pluming herself for other 
and bolder flights. Desirable as such a work undoubtedly is, | doubt 
whether it will ever attain to anything approaching the sale of her 
pleasant and instructive ‘ Story.’”’ | 

Then the new serial is not to be published by the Bible Society?” 
said Ellen, inquiringly. | 

‘“ No, dear,” added Mrs. M.; “ by its original constitution, that 
Society is precluded from committing itself to the issue of any book 
besides the Bible, and the documents concerning its distribution. It 
comes out, however, under the sanction and auspices of its Com- 
mittee, who will afford every facility towards the supply of informa- 
tion likely to be of interest. >The amplitude of the field from which 
the writers will glean their facts and incidents may be judged from 
the delightful cireumstance that the Scriptures have already been 
translated into 152 languages and dialects. From all the regions 
where these tongues are spoken, a stream of intelligence is conti- 
nually flowing into the archives of our great religious societies, of 
which it will be the aim of the contributors to this work to. avail 
themselves. The views and intentions of its originators are thus 
expressed :— 

‘* There never before existed such a mass of information as may 


— now be obtained on the power and progress of the Book of God. It 


lies like golden ore beneath the surtace of every Protestant mis- 


. Sion-field ; and abounds in the correspondence of societies especially 


formed for the issue of the Word. To present this information 
comprehensively, and yet to group its details in a manner suited to 


the understanding of the young and the lowly, is the design of this 


Bagster & Sons, London. 
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new periodical. All the effort, private and public, that has circulated 

the Divine Book has, of course, a history, and a history that should 
be made widely known to the masses of the people. The treasury of 
« facts is inexhaustible ; but those already known, if unarranged in our 
“ minds, take no fixed hold on our memories; and, as new ones will 
now reach us from all sources, we intend to class them under five 
heads, and propose to lead our readers into five distinct spheres of 
observation. ‘These areas follows:— _ 
_ “ 5. The lands destitute of the Sacred Book, embracing the vast 
‘masses of the heathen. 
“UI. Those countries where the people follow a false prophet, and 
afalse book. This will include all who speak the Arabic language. 
_ “LI. Those where the teachers have had the true Book, but have 
withheld itfrom the people. This section will comprise France, Bel- A 
gium, Austria, half of Germany, two-fifths of russia, Poland, &c., the 
whole of South America, with the regions dominated over by the 
Greek Church. 
_ “TV. The churches which earliest received the Divine Word in its 
original languages. In this section will be detailed facts of surpris- 
‘ing interest concerning the Vaudois valleys, Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Armenia,.and the north of Persia; and it will be inclusive of reli- 
‘gious movements among the Jews everywhere: the Jews who were 
evre that their book was from God, and yet turned away from it 
for the Talmud, the Mishna, and the Gemara, and have paid the 
penalty of their evil choice in the humiliation and rejection of more 
than eighteen centuries. 

>| “V. The field of home-labour, ineluding also particulars from 

Protestant countries where the Bible is possessed, and from which it 
goes forth to other lands.’ , | 
|“ The field is indeed wide, and dark, and dreary,” sighed the 
Editor, ‘ The lovers and circulators of the precious Book form 4 
very insignificant fraction of the human family. According to & 
recent calculation, from definite details, the number of genuine Pro- 
stanfs amounts to only 93 millions; while the members of the 
Dosand Catholic and Greek churches, in which the Book is hidden, 
amount to 208 millions; those who follow a false book to 110 mil- 
lions; and those who have no Book to tell them of a Saviour, to no 
less than 484 millions.” 

“This is indeed a melancholy picture for the contemplation of 
Christians in this nineteenth century of the Christian age,” observed 
Augustus. ‘“ But what, Mr. Editor, is your impression as to the 
execution of the plan, judging from the parts now before us?” 

“On the whole, I am well pleased with the specimens of the work 
already out. Still, I am not without serious misgivings lest it should J 
imperceptibly degenerate into a bundle of fragmentary scraps—® 
mere monthly report of the proceedings of the Bible Society. The 
lady-editor will require great firmness, discretion. and skill to avoid 
this danger. 1 sincerely trust that she may falsify my apprehen- 
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Third Edition, price 2s. 6d., 240 pp. Illustrated, 
ORIGINAL TALES; 
OR, TRUE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY A LADY. 


“A book to make a child’s heart leap within him.”—* We hardly kaol. ‘ 
a better present.”——“ The best tales for Children ever published. "See 
Atheneum, Patriot, Christian Times, and other Reviews. 


Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. er | 
THE YOUTH’S CABINET 

OF INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT, _ 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. | 
London : J. F. Suaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster-row. 
red cloth, Illustrated, price Half-a-crown, 
HISTOIRES POUR LES ENFANS. 

TALES IN FRENCH, 


PREPARED BY MADAME CHABAUD DE LATOUR, FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF M. GUIZOT, 


And highly recommended for use in Schools and Families. 
See Atheneum, and other Reviews. 
_Lendon: Nispet & Co., Berners Street. 
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Just published, foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d., with numerous Engravings, 
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ORIGINAL TALES AND MISCELLANIES IN PROSE 
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FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY, 
THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
ARRANOED IN EASY LESSONS, CALCULATED TO FACILITATE. THE 4 4 

ACQUIREMENT OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


{ate Profr of Modern Language at Marlborough Colles, 


French Language. The Author of it is evidently master of his art in ay 


_ @minent degree; and it may well be a subject of cordial congratulation; @ 

_ that so important an educational establishment as Marlborough College 

_' should have the good fortune to possess so clever a professor of the French 
_ Language, and so able a ‘teacher of it, as Mr. Chemery must undoubtedly ™ 


be. The absolute necessity of our Youth acquiring a knowledge of French, 


ie is now universally admitted, because continually experienced. ‘Any a 
_ work,’ as Mr. Chemery well observes, ‘ which would simplify and facilitate Hay. 
its attainment, might fairly hope for some share of public support and “Hay 


approbation.’ Weare quite sure that not only such a work may hope for, 


‘put that it will realize it, for the subject is ably executed, as well as the 


design happily conceived. It must aid very materially in improving am 


_ those who have but a smattering of the language. Nay, it is calculated, ay 
in some respects, to be a self-instructor. The Author had, during many am 
years’ experience of French Tuition, found himself at the greatest 
he states, for collection of phrases, suited to the several 

of his pupils ; and he has here endeavoured, we think most successfully) am) 

to supply that want. It appears to us to be admirably adapted for ColuM? 
Tegiate use; and if once it gets introduced to our Colleges, we feel well iuat 
assured that it would 


French Language extant."—Ozford Herald. 
Chemery's French Phraseology is a multum 


@ vast number of useful words, arranged in sentences of progressive 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


- A SupscnizEn to the Youth’s Magazine is informed that his wishes in refe 
to the Advertisement had been anticipated. 


We hope to be able to gratify our readers next month, by resuming ‘‘ The Sto 
Treasure” by our esteemed Correspondent ‘‘Oxris.” 


Turee attempted Solutions of our Enigma have reached us. None, howeve 
- contains the true name of the Fruit. Dov.os and EBENEZER’s replies are ve 
creditable, but have failed to strike the mark. 


THE PRIZE TALE, 


Iw answer to numerous inquiries, the proprietors beg to state that, owing to t 


| want of punctuality, very few Essays reached the office within the time specified 


and it has been thought most desirable, and fairer to all parties, that the time shouk 
be extended. It is, therefore, now announced, that the ‘‘ Paize of Five Guineas 
will be given to the writer of a tale on the Waldenses, which shall be approve 
and pronounced to be the best by the acjudicators, the Rev. J. Kingsmill, M.A 
and the Rev. Samuel Martin. No Essay will, on any account, be received afte 


| the 80th of April, 1856. The Tale selected to be the property of the Segeotteaaaen 


USEFUL BOOKS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
Fourth Thousand. , Price 2s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 


NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND LEARN: A Guide 


A for all who wish to Speak and write correctly: particularly intended 
asa Book of Reference for the Solution of Difficulties connected wit] 


| 
Grammar, Composition, Punctuation, &c., &c. 


| “*Live and Learn’ is an excellent book. We look upon it as really 
We advise our readers to imitate our example—procu 
‘the book, and sell it not for any price.”— Educational Gazette. 


NEVER TOO LATE TOO LEARN.—Price 6d., by post 74. 
h ISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE in Speak 
| ing, Writing, and Pronunciation, Corrected. 

| HINTS FOR SCOTCHMEN.—Price 6d., by post 74., 


YCOTTICISMS CORRECTED. 
A Scotticism is not so much Scottish words, as English words in § 
. Scottish use or construction. 


It will prove highly valuable, and has our hearty recommendation.”"— 


~ 


Caledonian Mercury. 


— J. Snaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster-row. 


Ina handsome quarto volume cloth, gilt, price 5s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
(AUTHORIZED VERSION). 


With Notes, Historical, Explanatory and Descriptive, embellished with 
120 Engravings, from drawings executed by eminent Artists expressly for 
this edition. 


London Reep and Parpon, Paternoster-row. 
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IME SEFULCHRES OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 


the northern portion of the city walls, and cannot fail 
_ to arrest the attention of an observant pe 


THE SEPULCHRES OF THE KINGS 

OF JUDAH. | 
In exploring the environs of Jerusalem, there is no 
feature of the scenery with which the traveller is more © 
struck than with the myriads of rock-tombs which 
arrest the eye in all directions. The valleys and the 


hill-sides are everywhere honeycombed with caverns, 


in whose quiet chambers the warrior, the priest, the 


noble, and the simple citizen of the Holy City of the 


old Bible times found rest from all the labours and — 
agitations of their lives. In these entrance halls to 
the vast realm of Silence and of Death, generation — 


after generation has been gathered to its fathers; and 


here, too, in modern days, hoary descendants of the — 
long-exiled race are ever coming, from all lands, in 
solemn pilgrimage, to lay their weary bones side by 


_ side with those of prophets, and patriarchs, andkings, = 
and holy men of old. The very dust of these old 


sepulchres is sacred and precious in theireyes. 
_ Standing out distinctively from the multitude of 
ordinary caverns, are a few which proclaim by their 
magnitude and ruined magnificence that they were 


-—origmally constructed for the interment of eminent 


rsonages, whom the Jewish nation delighted to 
honour in death, if not in life. Great uncertainty, 
however, exists as to the real occupants of thesetombs. _ 
The hands of a succession of spoliators have been heavy — 
upon them, through a period of nearly twenty cen-— 
turies; so that few traces survive which would be 
likely to lead to the certain identification of any par- — 
ticular tomb. One of the largest and most remarkable — 


a of these rock-hewn resting-places of the dead is that 


commonly known as the Tombs of the Kings. This — 
funeral monument is situated about 500 outside 
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to Nabulus. Tradition, we know, is by no means a 
safe guide as regards the sacred localities and antiqui- 
ties of Palestine; yet it is certainly worthy of note 
that, in this instance, whether the Jews, the Moham- 
medans, or the Christians of the country be referred 
to, they bear one uniform testimony to the belief that 
we have here the royal sepulchres of Judah, in which 
were interred the ancient line of kings from David to 
the Captivity. 
Let us pay an imaginary visit to this last earthly 
home of the illustrious dead. Turning aside, then, to 
the right of the great northern road as it leaves the 
capital, we soon find ourselves in front of a semicir- 
cular gateway, pierced through the rock, and which is 
almost entirely blocked up with accumulations of 
rubbish, over which it is extremely difficult to grope. 
This, however, is the way of access to the tombs; and, 
if we would examine them, we must struggle through. 
Well, the task is performed; and emerging from the 
other side of the archway, we have before us a large 
uare court, excavated out of the solid rock, the walls — 
of which are perpendicular. The scene reminds one 
_ somewhat of the entrance to a railway tunnel, except 
_ that the top of the rocky sides, by which we are hemmed 
in, is not so high above our heads as the walls of a 
deep railway cutting. The floor of this court, though © 
probably once kept beautifully smooth and clean, is 
now encumbered with hillocks and mounds of rubbish. 
But see! in front of us as we enter, there is a richly 
ornamented porch, through which, we presume, lies 
our way into the silent vaults. The appearance which 
it presents is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
It is truly a spectacle of grandeur in decay. 

At the upper part of the picture may be seen the 
rough face of the rocky wall at the back of the sunken 
court, in the midst of which the figures depicted are 
supposed to be sitting and standing. At the base of 
the wall is a spacious portico, smoothly excavated from 
the living rock. Originally, it was twenty-seven feetin _ 
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breadth; but at present, on the right hand side, it is 
choked with fallen fragments. The front of it was 
- formerly supported by two columns, traces of which 

are still vied e. Above the porch runs a long frieze, 
carved with exquisite taste and delicacy. The centre 
is occupied by a bunch of grapes, an emblem of the 
promised land (not, however, clearly shown in the 
engraving) ; while extending quite across, and par- 
tially hanging down the sides, is a rich tracery-work 
of fruits, garlands of flowers, and other elegant artistic 
devices. Dr. Robinson, pronounces this the finest 
— of sculpture existing in or around Jerusalem. 

he presence of a large fissure dividing obliquely the 
architrave and lintel of this porch, shows at once that 
an earthquake must have;damaged the monument, and 
thrown 
ally adorned. | 

But where is the entrance to the vaults ? we hear 
our companions asking. Well, the first glance around 
us fails to detect it. At length, however, as the result 
of a closer inspection, we discover, at the further end 
of the left-hand wall and close to the level of the floor, 
a very low, small aperture, through which it is only 
possible to pass by crawling. This is the only means 


of access to the interior known in the present day. 


The arrangements for closing and unclosing this en- 
trance, by means of a stone discus or door, are exceed- 
ingly ingenious and clever. A description of the 
mechanical devices resorted to for the protection of 
the royal. inmates will be found in De Saulcy’s 
“ Journey in’ Syria.”” With some trifling exceptions, 
the whole of the closing apparatus is, he affirms, in 
_ the same state in which it was left by the consummate 
architect who constructed it. , | 
Having wriggled through this contracted portal on 
our. hands and knees, bruising ourselves not a little 
with the loose stones which have been allowed to 
accumulate, we find ourselves in a square, gloomy 
antechamber, with nothing but rock above, beneath 


own the two columns by which it was origin- © 
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andall around. By the light of the torches, which we 
must now be supposed to kindle, we discern three low 
doorways. Two of them are on the south side of the 
room, and one on the west side. (See the plan.) 
These entrances to the vaults were closed by stone 
doors, with carved panels, shutting from within: the 
doors have been thrown down and broken, and the 
fragments yet lie about. One of them was still in its 
ree in Maundrell’s time. This hall serves as a 
‘ind of second vestibule, for no tomb is to be found 
therein. Three small niches, cut triangularly into 
three sides of the room, and designed apparently for 
sepulchral lamps, are still visible; and on the ceiling 
may be traced the names of various travellers who 
have descended into this domain of darkness and the 
shadow of death. Ps 
But we must not linger here. And we will continue 
our explorations in the order indicated in the sketch. 
The first we enter, then, is the tomb marked 1, which 


is reached by passing through the low left-hand door- 
way in the southern wall of the antechamber. We 


find this to be a small apartment, about twelve feet 
square. On the eastern and southern sides there are 
low niches or crypts, three on a side, with narrow 
entrances, bstended as places of deposit for dead 
bodies ; but we find no remains of their former occu- 
pants here now. Indeed, it is the opinion of De 
Sauley, who was here five years ago, that only two of 
the six ever received the illustrious tenants for whom 
they were designed, the remaining four being plainly 
in an unfinished condition. An explanation of this 
singular fact will be given presently. 

Leaving this group of sepulchres, we enter the 
adjoining chamber, marked 2. This is of somewhat 
larger dimensions than its neighbour, and is also 
pierced for three tombs in each of its western and 
southern faces. Of these crypts, the first, or rght- 
hand one of the western face, has no recess. The 
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next two have been finished and occupied. The tomb 
on the right-hand side of the southern face has only 
been marked out, so that it can never have contained 
a sarcophagus; the other two are complete tombs. 
But we here meet with a peculiarity not observable 
in the first chamber. Near to the doorway by which 
we entered, is a recess in the rock, which leads, by a 
staircase of six steps, succeeded by an incline plane, 
to another and lower vault, having a large niche on 
three of its sides, in which once stood sarcophagi of 
white marble, elegantly sculptured with flowers and 
wreaths. These are now shattered, and the fragments 
strewed‘about upon the floor. The only exception to 
this sad destruction consists in the lid of a sarcopha- 
gus, ornamented with sculptured roses, which still 
exists in a tolerable state of preservation. The tinted 
outline, marked 4, indicates the position of this sub- 
terranean sepulchre. 

We again return to the antechamber, and passing 
through the aperture in the western wall, gain admis- 


sion to the last and largest group of tombs. The floor | | 


in the centre of the chamber 3, as in the others just 
visited, is considerably depressed, leaving a rocky ban- 

uette all round. Here, unlike the others, each of the 
three faces is pierced with three semicircular open- 
ings, giving access to nine niches in all. Some of 
these vaults are provided, above the bed on which the 
sarcophagus was placed, with recesses for sepulchral 
lamps, similar to those noticed in the entrance hall. 
They likewise bear evident traces of the lamps which 
burnt there in ancient times. Most of these niches, 
it will be observed, on reference to the plan, have at 
their upper extremity an additional recess, which 
would be concealed while the sarcophagus occupied its 
place, and the tomb remained unviolatéd. It is the 
opinion of De Saulcy that where these recesses ex- 
sted, they were filled with the treasure which was 
usually buried with the Hebrew monarchs. 
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Below the bed of the centre niche in the wall, 
there is a small opening, rather difficult to get 
through. Attempting the task, however, we come 
upon a sloping descent, leading downwards to a large 
lower chamber (marked 5). At the extremity oppo- 
site the entrance are two stories of shelves, Gescuel 


close to each other like the steps of a staircase. As — 


there are no niches here, it is evident that the only 
sarcophagus that can have been placed in this room 


must have been stationed on a raised bed on the 


western side, which is surmounted by a semicircular 
arch, and was plainly designed for some such purpose. 
This monument would ap to have had a very pecu- 
liar destination. What that is supposed to have been 
we shall speedily see. In this sepulchral chamber 
were lying until recently, the two mutilated halves of 
a lid to a sarcophagus, most richly and exquisitely 
sculptured. They are now deposited in the Louvre 
at Paris. | 

_ A glance at the plan will show that the vaults are 
_all excavated in a southern direction in relation to the 


vestibule. This circumstance has led several intelli- 
gent explorers to suspect that another entrance must. 
exist to similar sepulchral vaults in the northern 
quarter. During Dr. Robinson’s visit, men were 
employed to clear away the accumulated rubbish from | 
the end of the porch opposite to the present entrance. | 
They laboured for several days under the eye and — 
guidance of the great American traveller, and laid 


bare the rocky floor, but without discovering the 
slightest trace of any opening. The same idea of a 
second entrance had previously occurred to Irby and 
Mangles; and when on their way to Palestine, they 


had used every exertion at Constantinople to procure 


a firman, authorizing them to excavate and ascertain 
the fact ; but the request was denied by the suspicious 
Moslems. With characteristic pertinacity, they re- 
newed their attempts to obtain permission of the 
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Governor on arriving at Jerusalem, with a like result. 


Still undaunted, they undertook the excavation them- 
selves secretly by night—the working party consisting 
of five travellers and their five servants. After toiling 
for many hours, they came in the morning to a large 
block of stone on the spot where they expected to find 
anentrance. They succeeded during the day in break- 
ing the stone, but their proceedings were discovered 
and prohibited by the authorities, just as they seemed 
on the verge of solving the great secret. 

The heat of these sepulchral vaults is so oppressive, 
that we are glad to escape from their confinement into 
the open air and the clear daylight. Any lengthened 
stay in these chambers of death is the more disagree- 
able, as from all the walls and ceilings there is con- 


tinually oozing and falling a drizzling moisture, which 


renders the work of exploration extremely unpleasant. 
And now that we are once more beneath the serene 
azure of a Syrian sky, let us seat ourselves upon one 
of the fallen masses of rock which encumber the court, 
and examine the ingenious theory propounded by De | 


‘Saulcy respecting these supposed royal sepulchres. 


As they have been, by different travellers and 
writers, represented in turn as being the tombs of 


the Asmonean Princes, of Alexander Jannzeus, of the 


Herods, and especially of Helena, queen of Adiabene, 
and of Izates, her son, the French savant starts by 
attempting to disprove the claim of any of these per- 
sgnages to the monument in question. He then, pro- 
e¢eding on the assumption that these are the sepul-— 
chres in which the kings of the dynasty of David 
were interred, examines all the passages, both in the 
S¢riptures and in Josephus, in which the royal funerals 
are described. To give these citations would require 
more space than we have at our disposal. We must, 
therefore, content ourselyes with a recapitulation of 
the results of this interesting investigation. To ren- 
der our remarks intelligible, we present below a list 
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of the Judean sovereigns, in the order of their succes- 


sion :— 
1. David. *13. Azariah-Uzziah (the leper. ) 
2. Solomon. 14. Jotham. 
3. Rehoboam. | *15. Ahaz. 
4. Abijam. | | 16. Hezekiah. 
5. Asa. *17. Manasseh. 
6. Jehoshaphat. } *18. Amon. 
* 7. Jehoram. 19. Josiah. 
8. Ahaziah #20. Jehoahaz. 
*%. Athaliah. *21. Jehoiakim. 
10. Jehoida (the high priest. ) #22. Jehoiachin. 
*11. Joash. *23. Zedekiah. 
12. Amaziah. | | 


Here are twenty-three rulers, of whom, as may be 
gathered from a comparison of the Jewish historical 
records, twelve were buried in the royal sepulchres ; 
while the remaining eleven, indicated by an asterisk, 
were denied that honour, and were either interred in 
_ private tombs, in consequence of their wickedness, or 
they died in captivity far from their native land. 
Jehoram was buried in a private tomb; Athaliah came 


to a tragical end, and certainly was excluded from the 


resting-place of the royal race ; of Joash itis —— 


_ stated that he was not admitted to the sepulchres of: 


' his ancestors, because he had turned ungodly in his 
latter days; Uzziah, having been afflicted with lep- 
rosy, was buried by himself in his garden, according 
_ to Josephus ; of Ahaz we read in 2 Chron. xxvii. 27, 
_ that he was not borne to the sepulchres of the kings 

of Israel ; Manasseh was buried in the garden attached 
to his own house, as also was Amon, his wicked son ; 
Jehoahaz died and was buried in Egypt; and the three 
_ remaining unfortunate Jewish princes met the same 

fate in Babylon. | 

Now, it is a singular coincidence, at least, and one 
calculated to stimulate inquiry, that the number of 
vaults discovered in this magnificent funeral monu- 


ment should exactly correspond with the number of. 


the Jewish sovereigns. And more startling still is the 
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found agree strictly with the representations of sacred — 
history. To account for the excavation of vaults in 


_ eases where the bodies were not deposited in them, it 


be remembered that the Hebrew monarchs, like 


the kings of Egypt, were accustomed to prepare their 


ia _ sepulchres at the commencement of their respective | 
M, de offers the following explanatory 
remarks :— | 


Fifteen ordered their tombe to. 


receive so many sarcophagi. We have here a 


_ strange coincidence, if it is the result of mere chanei a 


‘The plans of only five tombs have remained merely 


marked out; and as all the places that could be dis- — 
posed of, according to the extent of the large sepulk | 
Chral chambers, have been brought into use, whether 
finished or an unfinished state, the inference 

would be that the two last. kings, Jehoiachin and 
&edekiah, had no opportunity of selecting places for 


_ themselves. Of course it is clearly understood that 4 
Queen Athaliah is not to be taken into account, and 
‘that she must be entirely sacri’ over, when we try — 


- to determine the order of i on of the kings in | 


the Qbour-el-Molouk. 
place of honour king David; 

certainly he who was buried in the 
| lower room containing only one sarcop 


a situated precisely in the axis of the vestibule. c 
| (Marked 5 in the plan.) On the two stone shelves, 
one above the other, were most probably” 


laced the treasures, plundered at a later period by ce 
Siyreanus and by Herod the Great. 


| * In the six tombe of the chamber nearest to David's 
body (marked 8) were buried—Solomon, Rehoboam, 
| Abin, Asa, and J ‘The tomb of Jehoram 


ts, and out of this number 
_Molouk exactly tombs have been prepared to 
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but this king Waly depo- 
sited therein. This is most likely the one that Ges ae 


not contain any secret recess laid out to receive the re 


treasures and precious objects that were usually buried 4 
in the tombs of kings.” 
In the next chamber (2) M: de Saulcy finds the 


Jotham. The one left unfinished i is, in 
his opinion, that from which the leper-king was ex- 
< It will be observed that some of the tombs 
are without recesses at their extremity, in which it is 


supposed the royal treasures were deposited. 


cases De Gatley with great ingenuity, to 
_ show that the sovereigns there interred could not have 
been at their death 
enable them to bury it in their tombs. 
Hezekiah, we are informed in ‘was 
interred with great pomp in a room a “apie And, 
ae accordingly, De Sealey to him, wi great pro- 
iety, the other lower chamber, marked 4. A special 
our was thus conferred on him, by placing his 


tomb i in the same exceptional position as that occupied 
by the tomb of David. The remaining chamber 
-@ examined with results and inferences equally sa 


; after which the savant asks, whether tis is 


possible that mere accident should bate precisely 


7 _ mixed up these finished and unfinished tombs so as to — 2 


_ agree exactly with the historical succession? With- 
_ out venturing to determine the truth or the falsity of 


_ this ingenious theory, we think it is one of such deep 
= interest to ever 
patient and ‘can id study.” 


sessed of sufficient wealth to 
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THE PRINCE OF LYRIC SINGERS. 
Amone the greatest poets of the elder time, says 


an eloquent writer in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” there 


was David, the prince of lyric singers. This lyricist 
was a king, a statesman, a warrior, and a prophet: 
the leisure of his very youth was the leisure of occa- 
pation, when the flocks were feeding safe in the green 
pastures and by the quiet waters; and even then the 


dreaming poet-eye had need to be wary, some-— 


times flashing into sudden lightning at sight of the 
lion which the stripling slew. He sang 
tumult and fulness of his heart—out of the labours, 
wars, and tempests of his most human and most 
troubled life; his business in this world was to live, 
and not to make poems. Yet what songs he made! 
They are Holy Writ, inspired and sacred; yet they 
are human songs, the lyrics of a struggling, kingly 
existence—the overflow of the grand primal human 
emotions to which every living heart resounds. His 
“heart moved him,” his “ soul was stirred within 
him: true poet-heart! true soul of inspiration! 
And not what other men might endure, glassed in 


a 


out of the | 


the mirror of his now profound poetic spirit, a study 


“| of mankind; but of what himself was bearing there 


> 


and at that moment, the royal singer made his outery 
suddenly, and “in haste,’ to God. What cries of 
distress and agony are these! What bursts of hope 
amid the heart-break! What shouts and triumphs of 
great joy! For David did not live to sing; but sang 


i because he strove and fought, rejoiced and suffered, 


| im the very heart and heat of life. 


Let us say a word of king David ere we go further 


| Never crowned head had so many critics as this man 


a 


sscorner takes occasion by his fai 
lips have often faltered ‘to call him “the man after 


has had in these two thousand — er and many 4 


ngs, and religious 
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God’s own heart.’’ Yet if we would but think of it, 
how touching is this name! Not the lofty and philo- 
séphic Paul, though his tranced eyes beheld the very 
heaven of heavens; not John, although the human 
love of the Lord: yearned towards that vehement 


-angel-enthusiast, whose very passion was for God’s 
honour; but on the sinning, struggling, repenting 


David, who fights and falls, and rises only to fall 
and fight again—who never will be content to be 
still in his overthrow, and acknowledge himself van- 
quished—who bears about with him every day the 
traces of some downfall, yet every day is up again, 
struggling on as he can, now discouraged, now despe-* 
rate, now exultant ; who has a sore fighting life of -it 
all his days, with enemies within and without; his 
hands full of wars, his soul of ardours, his life of. 
temptations: upon this man fell the election of 
Heaven. And small must his knowledge be, of him- 
self or of his race, who is not moved to the very soul — 
to think upon God’s choice of this David as the “ man 
after his own heart.’ Heaven send:us all as little 
content with our sins as bad the king of Israel ! 


THE OFFICER'S RAUGHTER; OR, THE VICTIM 
OF TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER III.—THE LOST FOUND. 


THE preceding chapter will have made known to the 
reader why, amongst all the sufferers who crowded the 
poorhouse, none had a heart burdened with a heavier grief 
than that which beat in the bosom of Nina Dalton. It 
might be thought that to such a one death would be wel- 
come, since life had lost all that could make it endurable ; 
yet in the unhappy girl was reversed the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the poet—-hating to live, she was yet “ afraid to die;” 
if she shrank from beholding her father on earth, she yet 


more dreaded appearing before her Judge in heaven. e 
vague hope in God's infinite mercy which had sufficed to 
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uiet her mind in the days of health, could no longer stay — 
the sinking steps as she “that bourne 
from which no traveller returns;” she had not yet cast her __ 
sins at the feet of the Saviour, nor received an answer of | 
to her prayer. | 
The hours of the day rolled wearily on. There was no 
longer silence in the ward, but the dreary stillness of the 


night was exchanged for sounds, to Nina, more oppressive 
than silence. The garrulous talk, the fretful complaint, 


the loud, harsh tones of the nurse’s voice, grated and jarred 


| on the dying girl’s ear, and heightened the fever of her 
frame 


At an early hour, however, there was a little movement 


in the, ward; something unusual had occurred, and the 


von ped eyes were turned, some in curiosity and some in 
ope, towards the door through which a lady now entered. 
The smallest event which served to vary the monotony of 
their lives, drew the attention of the inmates of the ward; | 
ladies’ visits were there, in more senses than one, like those 


Sg angels, “ few and far between.” Perhaps not one 


amongst a hundred of my readers has ever seen the inside 
of a poorhouse; and wherefore has it been so? Let each 
ask his or her own conscience for a reply. 
Slowly, with a gentle, compassionate look at the aged or 
sick. paupers on either side, Mrs. Searle advanced up the — 
long room. 
_ “ Mary Robertson has the last bed on the left,” said the 
nurse, who served as guide to the lady. Nina raised her 
large dark eyes: who in the whole wide world could be 
seeking her; was not her feigned name a sufficient disguise, 


or was she to lose her last miserable hope of hiding her 
misery from all who had known her in better times? It 
was a relief not to recognize a familiar face in that of the 

_ ¥isitor who now approached her side; but the instant that 
: her eyes met those of Mrs. Searle, the lady started, and 


exclaimed with sudden emotion, “ So like her—her living — 
image—it must be her child!” and bending eagerly down, 
she whispered a question in the ear of Nina, who only 

replied by turning her head aside, covering her face with | 
her emaciated hands, and uttering a low, faint groan. a4 
_ Yes, in the pauper’s pale, wasted countenance, there was 
stamped a likeness too striking to that of her deceased — 
mother to escape the eye of that mother’s old schoolfellow 
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and companion. Nor was the recognition altogether unex- 
pected on the part of the lady; for it was not without a 
strange vague feeling of hope that she that morning had 
sought the poorhouse. 
- Separated in youth from her childhood’s friend, Mrs. 
Searle had not met with the mother of Nina since the day 
when she had stood as her bridesmaid, and seen her, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, plight her troth to the man 
whom she loved. But the parted companions had never 
ceased to regard each other with affection. Mrs. Searle had 
taken an interest in every event which varied the happy 
domestic life of her friend, and had shed bitter tears on her 
premature death. That death, indeed, seemed to break the 
only tie which had bound her to the family of Dalton. She 
knew not of the widower’s poverty and trials, nor the 
struggles of his motherless girls, until, about a week before 
her visit to the poorhouse, she accidentally became the 
medium of forwarding to the major the information that a 
large legacy had been bequeathed to him by a relation of 
her own. In the letter in which she had conveyed the in- 
telligence, she had made affectionate allusion to the memory | 
of his wife, and expressed the interest which she felt in his 
two dear girls, who, as she hoped, inherited the virtues of 
their mother. 

The major, a sad, almost heart-broken man, answered her 


letter, not by writing, but in person. Scarcely recovered _ 


from his illness, he had dragged himself to London to pur- 
sue his agonizing search for the child whom he had lost, 
whose disappearance had inflicted upon him agony com- 
pared to which poverty and disease were as nothing. He 
came in the faint hope of hearing something of his daughter, 
asa dying man catchesatastraw. Mrs. Searle was shocked 
at the change in the appearance of one whom she had last’. 
seen in the prime of life. It was not the twenty years that 


had passed since they had met, the sickness that had been — | 


suffered, the want that. had been endured, that had blanched 
the soldier’s hair so white, bent his stately form, made his 
step so feeble and his hand so tremulous. He spoke to her 
of Nina, of her sudden disappearance, his own unwearied 
efforts to recover his child ; with a father’s pride, hé touched 
not on the cause of her flight, but his friend marked the 
flush on his hollow, faded cheek, his nervous shrinking from 
any allusion to the subject, and felt but too well assured 
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that the wound in his heart was poisoned by some grief 
which he shamed to utter. | | 

|. The description of the young pauper, which Mr. Marsden 
had given, had at once riveted the attention of Mrs. Searle. 
()bvious reasons made her keep to herself the idea which 
had dawned in her mind—the hope which that night 


banished sleep from her pillow, and made her, as soon as 


admission could be — pay an early visit to the poor- 
house. And now she had found. the object of her search; 
she beheld the daughter of her much-loved friend, and she 
was able to bear her away to her own home from the cheer- 
less asylum of the pauper. And yet Mrs. Searle felt like 
one who, in seeking for water, has discovered only the dry 
channel of what once was a river; or as he who, on his way 
to a friend long parted from, suddenly comes on his monu- 
ment inthe churchyard. Nina was the same silent, gloomy 
being in the carriage which bore her away from the poor- 
house, in the comfortable apartment in which she was now 
placed, as she had been in the pauper’s ward. Change of 
circumstances or place could not lift the crushing burden 
from her heart. She could not forget that she had been a 
thief, and that her own family knew of her guilt. A faint 
expression of thankfulness, indeed, was murmured from her 
lips, when she heard that her family was placed above want ; 
but she obstinately refused to see any one who had known 
her in the days of her happiness and peace ; above all, she 
could not, would not, see her father. 

« Let him forget that I was ever born,” she said, gloomily ; 
“let. him forget that he had ever such a daughter; or think 
that he laid her in her mother’s grave. Thank God, she 
never lived to blush for her child.” ) 

The doctors who were consulted gave it as their opinion 
that the excitement of an interview, to which the dying 
gitl's feelings were so violently opposed, would but shorten 
her brief span of life. Mrs. Searle, therefore, undertook 
the office of nurse, gently ministering to the wants, both 
temporal and spiritual, of her afflicted charge, and bearing 
tidings of her state to the aged father and weeping sister, 


who were denied the privilege of attending their beloved 


one. Often did they linger in silent sorrow at the door of 
the room which they might not enter, to catch the occa- 
signal sound of her voice, or a glimpse of her pale features 


as she lay asleep, though those features, even in slumber’ 
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“bore an impress of pain, which showed too well what her: 


waking sufferings must have been. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SILVER LINING TO THE CLOUD. 


Anp thus Nina approached the confines of the eternal 
world in darkness, in gloom, in despair. ‘There had been 
a time when she had felt something of a pharisee’s pride in 
her own lofty standard of what was right, the sacrifices 
which she had made for those whom she loved, and the 
blamelessness of her outward conduct. Forgetfulness of 
God, and coldness towards him, she had never regarded as a 
sin. ‘Though scrupulous in observing the forms of religion, 
love for her father, and a proud sense of honour, had been to 
her in the place of devotion. Her conscience had been 
blinded to her state, or rather looked with complacency on 
the lofty fabric of supposed virtues which had no founda- 
tion but in earthly feelings. She had been awakened from 
her fatal security by that shock which had at once dashed 
that fabric to the dust. Her two ruling principles for a 
moment had clashed; the weaker had yielded to the 
stronger; and then they had again combined their powers 
to deepen her sense of misery. Her love for her father, 
. her proud sense of honour, were both sources of anguish to 
hér now; arid she knew not the compassion of the merciful 
Yeviour, who, to the contrite, trusting sufferer could say, 
‘Go in peace ; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

To the feet of that gracious Lord it was Mrs. Searle's 
anxious endeavour to lead the unhappy Nina. He alone 
could dispel her despair, and say to the darkened spirit, “ Let 
there be light !” and take from the heavy-laden the burden 
of her sin. Often as Nina lay motionless and still, showing 
~ consciousness only by an occasional sigh, her friend un- 
closed the Bible beside her, and read aloud from the gospel 

of peace. She read to her the story of the Prodigal Son, 

and thought that for the first time she beheld moisture 
glistening on the long dark lashes of the sufferer. When 
Mrs. Searle repeated the fifty-first Psalm, she marked 
‘that the pale lips moved, as if following the words and 
applying the petitions; and patiently, cautiously, prayer- 
fully, the lady pursued her labour of love. 

One night, it was the eve before Christmas, when 
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winter wore its loveliest form—all that was dark was made 
fair, and all that was rough was made smooth, by the pure 
mantle of new-fallen snow; and the boughs of the trees 
before the house of Mrs. Searle glittered like crystal in the 
soft moonlight which streamed from the dark blue heaven. 
On that night, after speaking a few words of hope to the 
sorrowing father and sister, who since the discovery of 
Nina had been guests under her hospitable roof, Mrs. Searle 
proceeded to the apartment of the sufferer. After kindly 
attentions to her personal comfort, gentle inquiries as to 


how she was feeling, the lady commenced, in her own im- 


pressive tone, the usual reading of the Scriptures. 

This time the part chosen by Mrs. Searle was that portion 
of the Gospel of St. Luke which describes the last suffer- 
ings of our Lord. Nina listened as usual with closed eyes, 
till her friend came to the touching words uttered by the 
dying thief. | 

“ 4 dying thef!—A dying thief!” murmured the poor 


girl twice, as if unconscious that any one heard her; 


“happy he, though hanging in torment on the cross, since 


he could ask mercy and find it, even there!” 


“ He was not nearer to the Saviour of sinners than we,” 
said Mrs. Searle, in a low tone of voice. “ What he saw 
with mortal eye, we can yet see by faith—the Lamb slain 
to take away the sins of the world—that precious blood 
flowing which can wash away the deepest stain of guilt 
from the soul. The eye of the Redeemer is resting upon us, 


even as it rested upon him; the ear of the Saviour is open 


to our prayer, even as it listened to his.” | 

Nina clasped her hands with sudden energy, as if light 
had at length broken upon her. “ Lord, remember me, 
remember me! Lord, have mercy upon me, a sinner!” she 
exclaimed, and burst into tears. 

Mrs. Searle left her alone; the emotions of a broken 
and contrite spirit are too sacred to be intruded upon even 
by earthly fmendship; but she left her with a hopeful, 
arene, feeling, which she tried to impart to the mourners 

NOW. 

In about an hour she returned to Nina, and found her 
“ote ‘tranquil and composed than she had ever beheld 

er yet. | 
“I can see my dear father and sister now,” said the poor 
girl; “I should like to see them before I die. The darkness 
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_. is rolling away from my soul; I weep to look back on the 
past; but I can now bear to look forward to the grave, 
which I trust—I humbly trust—may be but a passage to 
the presence of Him who had mercy even on a penitent 
thief!” 

In a few moments more the repentant girl was hiding her 
face on the bosom of her father. | | 


CHAPTER V.—THE PEACEFUL END AND ITS LESSON. 


-“ Ou, how much I owe you!” were the first words of 
Nina, when she saw Mrs. Searle on the following morning. 


“ You have been to me an angel of mercy—the messenger of 


a God of love. Oh, that you could speak to every lonely 
heart, in that great dreary house in which you found me, 
those words of comfort and of peace which have shed such 
- hope into mine!” 

“JT am thankful to be reminded of a neglected duty,” 
replied Mrs. Searle, as she bent to kiss Nina’s pallid brow. 
“It is but little that it is in my power todo; but the 
Almighty may bless that little.” | 

‘“ He will bless it,” said the grey-haired father, who sat 
with his daughter’s hand clasped in hig own; “ and the 

blessing of those who were ready to perish will be upon 
you for ever.” 
‘ Leaving Nina to the care of her parent and sister, Mrs. 

Searle went to the house of God. All garlanded as it was 

in honour of the season; the bright berries glistening on 

the holly-bough ; the evergreens that endure the frown of 
winter, beautiful and unchanging still, seemed emblems 
' to her of that Christian ho which gladdens even the bed 
, of death. As she blessed the Almighty for the inestimable 

gift of his Son, of him who had deigned to quit the man- 
sions of bliss, to visit the abodes of sorrow, she mixed her 
deep and fervent prayer that she might be permitted, in 
however humble a degree, to follow his footsteps of mercy. 

Never had her heart overflowed with purer joy; it was 

such as we may believe that saints will know when wel- 
comed at the radiant gate of heaven by those whom they 
have been the means of guiding thither. 
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Very solemn and still seemed her own house to Mrs. 
Searle as she returned from church. Ellen met her on the 
stairs, pale but calm, though her eyes bore traces of weep-_ 
ing. Her look gave the tidings which she could hardly 
utter. “All is over—her end was peace!” — 

With a noiseless step, the Christian entered the chamber 
of death, where, like a mourner sculptured upon a monv- 
ment, the father watched the corpse of his child, silent, 
sorrowing, but not asvne without hope. Mrs. Searle drew 
near and gazed on the young girl’s features, calm and beau- 
tiful in death.. No trace of pain or sorrow remained: 
all was peaceful, calm and still. | 


“Oh, change—oh, wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison-bars ! 
Some moments past how low 
In mortal pangs! and now, 
Beyond the stars!” 


Mrs. Searle knelt in silence by the lifeless form of Nina, 
and there, while the tears fell freely and fast, renewed the 
secret vow which she had made in the church, never to 
forsake the cause of the pauper; never, while God should 
vouchsafe her ability —_ strength, to discontinue those 
visits tothe asylum of the poor, which had been so solemnly 
begun. And well did the Christian keep her vow. Often 
was her form seen in the wards, welcome as the dove when 
it fluttered its white wings in the window of the ark; 
often were her gentle accents heard, speaking comfort and 
peace to the afflicted. 

Oh, reader, if to thee has been granted by Heaven, 
health, time, opportunity, and the knowledge required to 
bear the message of salvation to the poor, turn not coldl 
away from the sacred duty, put not from thee the ric 
blessing within thy reach ; but, with humble faith and with 
earnest prayer, go and do thou likewise. 


A. L. 0. 
| A LABOUR SONG. 


| Ur, a, & and work! for we never were meant 
| To be idle and useless here ; 
| Fach youth for a mission on earth was sent; 
We have all some duty near, 
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We pity the maiden whose fingers stir 
At the task she must labour through ; 

But life is as earnest for us as for her— 
We have each of us work to do. 


We may fancy our lot upon earth is cast 
Afar from distress and care, 

That we need no defence from the stormy blast, 
That our sky is serene and fair. | : 


It may be so, but this fact alone 
Bids a work more earnest still: ra 
Where less of trouble the heart has known, 
It yet has tasks to fulfil. 


There are works which the veriest child may do, 
Small genuine acts of love, ; 

And works which her Father has ordered too— 
‘Tis her mission from above. x, 


Some little deed of generous thought, 
Self-love to sacrifice, 

By Jesus himself to his children taught, 
With a costly and noble price. 


And for those who teach, there are duties sure, 
Their task is more plain assign’d ; | 
There is need of a kindly word to allure 
The wayward and childish mind. 


There is work for all; some wound to heal, 
Some perishing soul to save; 

Some word of comfort for others’ weal, 
That the sorrowing heart may crave., 


Then up, and work! for we were not meant 
To be idle and useless here ; 
We each for a mission on earth were sent; 
Let us each find some duty near. F. B. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE MOSLEM’S HOLY LAND. 


PART II. 


In the previous chapter we left our pilgrim at Suez. 
The rules of this port enforce a system of rotation in the 
sailing of vessels, so that each captain has a monopoly in 
his turn, can keep his own time, and yet extort an 
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exorbitant sum as p money. Lieutenant Burton 
soon found that it would be no ~ matter to procure a 
ship for the Red Sea voyage. The difficulties fortunately 
were greatly lightened by the experience and energy of 
certain companions whom he had picked up by the way. 
Among the number of his acquaintance at Cairo was a 
Meccan boy, Mohammed El Basyuni, a bold, beardless 
youth, who had travelled much, by which a mind naturally 
quick had been sharpened. His observant eye and ready 
tongue made him a dangerous associate for a pilgrim in 
disguise. They therefore separated; but chance threw 
them together again in the desert, and they entered Suez 
side by side. The very night of their arrival, Mohammed 
discovered a party of El Medinah men, his friends, return- 
ing to the pilgrimage after a begging tour through Egypt 
and Turkey. The lieutenant, overruled in his scruples, 
determined to profit by so favourable a conjuncture of 
circumstances; and by the prudent distribution of a loan 
among the wanderers, speedily established his influence 
over them. | 

After many futile inquiries and much importunity, the 
“Golden Wire,” a pilgrim-ship bound for Jambu, was 
enlisted in their service. The whole party took places 
on: the poop; they were eighteen in number, and the 
space allotted to them did not exceed ten feet by eight. 
The vessel throughout was similarly crowded, for the 
greedy owner, who: had engaged to take sixty passengers, 
had packed as many as ninety-seven on board. Piles of 
luggage strewed the deck from stem to stern, and by 
squatting on the boxes or lolling on the bulwarks, the 
crowd of Hadjis sought to find room. 

The fierce hot sun of a July day was flaming overhead 
when the sailors loosened the sail to catch the wind, and 
the ship stood slowly out to sea, the air burdened with 
the clamorous cries of many nations. A quarrel between 
some Turks from Anatolia, and some Maghrabi from the 
deserts about Tripoli and Tunis, was the first indication of 
an impending storm. Not content with standing-room, 
every one began to fight for greater comfort. In a few 
nunutes nothing was visible but a confused mass of 
humanity, each man punching, pulling, scratching, biting, 
butting, and trampling, as his anger prompted; nor did 
the fray abate in the least till five poor fellows were com- 
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“pletely disabled. A truce thus secured, a deputation was 
vont fo to the owner of the ship, complaining of its 
crowded state; but no satisfactory answer being given, 
the Maghrabi prepared to resume the encounter. Notorious 
' for their insolence and ferocity, they now demanded that 
six of their number should be taken on the poop; and the 
El Medinah men of course refusing, they came swarming 
to the contest, shouting defiance, and brandishing their 
palm-sticks and short daggers. But they stood on lower 
ground, and the enemy from above laid about their heads 
and shoulders so lustily with stout ashen staves, as 
effectually to oppose their advance. Nothing dismayed, 
they continued the battle. Just over the thick of the 
’ fight stood a large and heavy earthen jar, full of water. 
Lieutenant Burton watched his opportunity, and suddenly 
rolled it down on the assailants. The tin of clashing 
sticks, mingled with cries and curses, changed at once into 
a shrill shriek. Cut by the broken potsherds, bruised by 
the weight of the jar, surprised by the overwhelming 
shower, and fearing worse things yet to come, the Maghrabi 
took flight, found shelter where they could, and after- 
wards sent to solicit peace, which, of course, was granted 
on condition that they would bind themselves to keep it. 
This equivocal exploit of the leutenant greatly raised 
him in the estimation of his fellows; and, as it was told 
wherever he went, helped to secure him the respect 
essential to safety. | 

On another occasion he also distinguished himself by a 
ruse, Which shows the deplorable ignorance and degrada- 
tion of his fellow-passengers. The vessel had grounded, 
and “Shaykhs” and patron saints had been in vain 
appealed to, when our pilgrim, seizing the moment when 
the tide came in, and calling, with a duplicity which we 
cannot excuse, his Indian gods to help him, so dexterously 
marshalled his men and directed his efforts, that the ship 
floated at once. His success was unanimously voted a 
miracle. | 
_ The ships of the Red Sea cruise along the coast by day, 
and at night anchor in the most convenient cove they can 
find. Twelve such days of voyaging—past magnificent 
coral reefs that colour the waves with the rich hues of 
the amethyst, and through scenes that shone in barbaric 
splendour, grand in their reflection of the grander heavens 
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and our travellers reached Jambu, one of the “ gates of 
the Holy City,” or, in other words, the town standing in 
the relation of port to El Medinah, as Jeddah does to 


‘Meccah. 


‘The first thing after landing was to prepare for the 
journey inland. A caravan was to start on the morrow; 
camels ‘and the other necessaries of the way were pur- 
chased without delay; boxes were repacked, and arms 
loaded and polished. To avoid the impositions practised 


on strangers, the lieutenant assumed the garb of an Arab 


Shaykh; and to avoid suspicion in writing or taking 
sketches for the “ Hamail” or pocket Koran, carried by 
an ip slung over the shoulders, he substituted an article 

aving the same appearance, but really divided into three 
compartments, one for watch and compass, another for 
ready money, and a third for penknife, pencil, and slips of 


~ paper, which could be held concealed in the hollow of the 


hand.. Such precautions were necessary, for the Bedouins 
suspect a man whom they see using a pencil, to be either 
a spy or a sorcerer, and are apt to proceed to extreme 
measures on the spot. Rumours of robbers and bloody 
forays came in, alarming all who had treasures to carry. 
The way lay eastward, over undulating ground, first bear- 
ing géntly to the south, and then taking a northerly 
course. Sandy plains alternated with mountainous ranges, 
and now the path lay along rugged watercourses, or 
beneath huge granite piles, rent and seamed in the gran- 
deur of desolation. The villages were few, and such as 
there were, were built of half-baked bricks and mud, and 
populated by poverty-stricken inhabitants, or rude tribes 
of men, who lived by plundering. Passing through an 
ill-fampd gorge, named the “Pilgrim’s Pass,” the little 
eel realized the danger attaching to the spot. Some 
Bedouims opened fire upon them from the hill top, and 
they last twelve men, besides camels and beasts of burden. 
This, however, was the only adventure on the way. 
Many a spot was pointed out as consecrated by some ie 
achievement of the Prophet, or by the blood of the “ faith- 
ful” spilt in his cause. From “morn to dewy eve,” they 
pressed forward over the wearying miles; nearly eight days 
were consumed in travelling some hundred and thirty 
miles; but at last the mk city itself appeared in view. 
The bright domes, and minarets, and towers that clustered 
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round the Prophet’s burial-place, stood conspicuously out 
from the grey mass of house and ground. There were the 
celebrated palm-groves, known, all Islam through, as “ the 
trees of El Medinah;” and fields of black basaltic scorize 
stretched along the foreground, giving contrast and finish 
to the scene. Rach one hurried silently on to glut his eves 
with the sight; and then the whole party halted, and dis- 
mounting, sat down to feast on the view. The religious 
enthusiasm of the Arab found expression in rich poetical 
language, and pious exclamations broke forth on every 
hand. “O Allah, this is the sanctuary of the prophet; 
make it a protection from hell fire, and a refuge from eternal 
punishment! Oh, open the gates of thy mercy, and let us 

ass through them to the land of joy!” Or, “O Allah, 
bless the last of the prophets, the seat of prophecy, with 
blessings in number as the stars of heaven, and the waves 
of the sea, and the sands of the waste; bless him, O Lord 
ef might and majesty, as long as the corn-field and the 
date-grove continue to feed mankind!” | | 
The travellers at length resumed their steps; night came 
over them, and faded away again; and as the sun looked 
out from the morning mists, and the earth lay stained with 
purple and gold, they drew near to the gates of El Medi- 
nah. Even at that early hour the road was thronged with 
an eager multitude come out to meet and to welcome them; 
_ and of kissing, embracing, and shaking hands, there seemed 
likely to be no end. “ Truly,” says Lieutenant Burton, 
“the Arabs show more heart on these occasions than any 
oriental people I know; they are of a more affectionate 
nature than the Persians, and their manners are far more 
demonstrative than those of the Indians. The respectable 
Maryam’s younger son was weeping aloud for joy as he 
ran round his mother’s camel, he standing on tip-toe, 

she bending double, in vain attempts to pee, Shar a kiss; 
and, generally, when near relatives, or intimates, or school- 
companions met, the fountains of their eyes were opened. 
Friends and comrades greeted each other, regardless of rank 
or fortune, with affectionate embraces, and an abundance 
of gestures, which neither party seemed to think of answer- | 
ing.” The general mode of embracing was to throw one 
arm over the shoulder, and the other round the side, placing 
the chin first upon the left, and then upon the right collar- 
bone, and rapidly shifting from one to the other, «=| 
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seclusion, and rarely exposed even their muffled figures to 

the stranger's gaze. 
The: population of El Medinah is small, and of a mongrel] © 

kind, made up of settlers at various epochs. The natives 


are remarkably fair, and the men and the women both 


dress handsomely; the-latter dye the soles of the feet and 


the palms of the hands black, and trace thin lines down the 


inside of their fingers. The town itself has few points of 
remarkable interest. The walls are built of granite and 


lava blocks, and the streets are dark and narrow. Without 


the city are five mosques of high pretensions, and in the 
vicinity there are besides the mosques of Kuba, where 


Mohammed's camel first knelt down after the flight from 


Meccah, and which became in consequence the first place of 
public prayer in E] Islam—the cemetery of El Bakia, and 
the martyr Hamzah’s tomb, all of which the pilgrim is 
e ed to visit. 
ut the great attraction is the “ Masjid El Nabawi,” 
which is deemed the sécond of the three most venerable 
places of worship in the world, Meccah and Jerusalem 
alone rivalling it in popular esteem. One prayer there is 
reputed to be more efficacious than a thousand offered any- 
where else, excepting in the Masjid El Haram at M 
Custom enjoins that the visit to the harem, or sanctuary, 
must not be delayed by the pious; accordingly, the latter 
rtion of the day of their arrival was devoted by Lieutenant 
urton and the Shaykh to the fulfilment of this duty. The 
Mosque as a building boasts neither beauty nor dignity, © 
and the approach is choked up by mean and tottering 
houses. Our friend “ Abdullah” entered by “ the Gate of 
Pity,” up a puny flight of steps; and he records his aston- 
ishment at the “mean and tawdry appearance” of a place 
so universally venerated in the Moslem world. The mauso- 
leum, where repose the ashes of Mohammed, forms an 
irregular square of from fifty to fifty-five feet, separated on 
all sides from the walls of the mosque by a narrow passage. 
Surrounded by a wall—some say of wood, some of stone, 


for it is hung with a curtain—there are, or are believed to — pd 


be, three tombs; Mohammed's lies most to the west, next 


eome those of his great successors Abubekr and Omar. 
_ Adouble railing—a dark narrow passage running between © 


—still further protects the sacred spot from intrusion ; and 
intertwined with the wires the Moslem creed shines out in 
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ilt and burnished brass-work, as if implying that, though 
dead, the Prophet yet spoke. A small window-like hole 
fronts the head of each tomb. Peering through the aper- 
ture opposite Mohammed’s, the lieutenant could distinguish 
the hangings, and read three inscriptions in large gold 
letters, affirming that Allah’s Prophet and the two first 
caliphs reposed behind them; and suspended over the 
exact spot, where the greatest of the three reclined, was a 

arl rosary, and a celebrated ornament called the Kaukab 

1 Durri, or constellation of pearls. At each of these win- 
dows, the visitor, as at every other point of interest within 
the sacred edifice, has his peculiar prayer to repeat. | 

Over this chamber, which to the good Mohammedan 
is as the holy of holies, rises a green dome, visible from 
a great distance, and surmounted by a gilt crescent, that - 
springs from a series of globes, and, according to popular 

belief, reflects the glory of a pillar of light above, guiding 
the pilgrim from three days’ koa to El Medinah. © 

A rn big is a necessary adjunct to prayer with any 
one, rich or poor, who enters the mosque. The inside 
swarms with beggars of every class, some so importunate 
that they hold their victim fast by the skirts till he ran- 
soms himself. His first visit alone cost Lieutenant Burton 
in this way nearly a pound sterling, and he never after- 
wards could escape without paying at least half that 
sum. Almost the whole population of the town is identified 
with the mosque ; those who have no distinct office qualify 
themselves to act as guides and searchers to the many 
pugrims who frequent it. 
_ All the notable places of the neighbourhood having been 
<< and the rites and ceremonies duly observed on 
each occasion secretly jotted down in the journal, together 
with all facts of interest that could be gleaned, it became 
necessary for our “Shaykh Abdullah” to shake the dust 
off his feet, and prepare to finish his pilgrimage. His 
friends in vain besought him to prolong his stay, and 
remembering his medical skill, urged him to open. a shop 
on “holy ground,” and settle there. The arrival of the 
Damascus caravan, that great stream of souls—this year 
numbering some seven thousand—which sweeps so cat oe 
down from the broad plains of Asia across the deserts of 
Arabia to the centre of the Islamitic world, afforded both 
a pretext and an opportunity for his departure. Once 
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more he bade adieu to old companions, and as one of that 


' -yast company, with the boy Mohammed at his side, sallied 


forth to brave the suspicions and perils of Meccah. 


CHRIST BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 


BY REV. F. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D.* 


“Arter a horrible night,-the morning breaks, and 
announces the dawn of the most important and 
momentous of all earthly days. It is Good Friday, | 
that most dreadful accuser of the sinful world, but, at 
the same time, the birthday of its salvation, and the 


dawn of its eternal redemption. It is the day a | 


by the deliverance of the chosen race out of ert 
and annually announced to the believing Israelites 
for upwards of a thousand years, in the great day of 
atonement, which was the chief object of their ne 
and desires. All the radiations of grace, which had 
ever beamed upon them, were only preliminary emana- 
tions of this day, which still slept in the lap of a far 
distant future; and whenever God favourably re 
garded a sinner, it was solely on the ground of the 
propitiation by the blood of Christ, which was actually _ 
made upon this day. 
Notwithstanding the very early hour, the members 
of the council at Jerusalem are up and in full activity. 
They are preparing a second examination of Jesus, 
“that they might put him to death.’’ But have they 


not already established his guilt, and pronounced 


sentence against him? Certainly they have. But 
yet they are not satisfied, and would gladly find out — 
other and more decisive proofs against him than 
those on which their judgment was founded. Ib is 


* From “ The Suffering Saviour; or, Meditations on the Last — 
Days of Christ upon Earth”—a work abounding with striking de- 
scription and spiritual thought, and which will fully sustain Dr. 
Krummacher's high reputation. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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evident that our Lord’s whole demeanour, during the 
first hearing, and especially his great confession, which 
was uttered with such majestic decision and con- 
fidence, had left a powerful impression upon them ; 
and what remains of conscience they still possessed 
— awoke from its slumbers and stung them. The irre- 

solution we perceive in them, as well as the hope they 
betray of obtaining fresh and more substantial grounds 
of justification with reference to their murderous pur- 
pose, places this beyond a doubt. 

They now meet in their hall of session, which was 
in one of the buildings of the temple, in the character 
of a regular plenary assembly, because their first meet- 
ing in the high priest’s palace—apart from the absence 
of several of its members—bore the aspect of being 
accidental and tumultuous. The council or Sanhe- 
drim was, as you know, the supreme court of judica- 
ture of the later Jews, and consisted of seventy-one 
members, including the chief priests, elders, and doe- 
tors of the law, or scribes, under the presidency of the 
high priest, which, formed on the model of the seventy — 
_ elders, whom Moses joined with him for the admim- 
stration of justice, during the journey of the Israelites 
through the wilderness, had to judge and decide. in 
all national, and particularly in socleniintiedl aftairs. 
Christ, according to Matt. xxiii. 2, regarded this au- 
thority as being divinely sanctioned, and submitted 
without objection to its citation. Before this tribunal 
Peter subsequently stood, as a pretended wonder- 
worker, and again, in company with John, as a de- 
ceiver of the people; further, Stephen, as a blas- 
phemer, and Paul, accused of being a false prophet. 
After the Romans had possession of the country, this 
court of judicature was deprived of the right of carry- 
ing its sentences of death into execution by its own 
authority, which required, as appears from John xviii. 
3l, the sanction of the Roman procurator. The 


stoning of Stephen without it, was a transgression of 
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visited the earth with his regenerating influences— 
after the best of the human race, for eighteen cen- 
turies, had honoured and adored him—and seeing that 
his church testifies for him more loudly than any > 
word or single act can do,—they are silenced, and 
have reached the end of their objections, but still do 
not believe, and yet do not let the Lord go, since 
7 cease not to doubt of his superhuman dignity, 
and to render it suspected by others. They will not 
believe. This is the solution of the problem. - 
The Lord renews his declaration. The constituted 
authorities demand it, and he obeys. Besides, it is of 
importance to him that the world should know, with 
certainty, who he was, and whom they crucified. From 
the summit of the eminence on which the temple — 
stood, he surveys in spirit the human race and the 
ages to come. He once more raises the veil from his 
humble guise, and baring the regal star upon his 
breast, he says, “‘ Hereafter shall the Son of Man sit 
on the right hand of the power of God,’’ A sublime 
expression, evidently having reference to the remark- 
able passage in Daniel vii. 18: “ One like the Son of 
Man came with the clouds of heaven.’’ The priests 
and scribes could not for a moment doubt that be this 
he declared himself to be the Messiah promised by 
the inspired seer, and thus claimed divine nature and « 
essentiality. He intimated, even by the name by 
which he usually designated himself, that his humanity 
was only something attached to Ifis person in an ex- 
_ traordinary way. For had he been conscious of being 
@ mere man, what kind of meaning would attach to — 
that striking appellation? His prediction concerning 
his approaching sitting at the right hand of power, or 
of the Divine Majesty, is nothing less than a decided 
declaration that he would divide the throne of glory 
with his heavenly Father, and with him rule the world 
in equal perfection of power. The Sanhedrim, con- 
versant with the language of the prophets, understood 
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the words in this sense. “ Art thou, then, the Son of 
God ?’’ cried they all, as with one voice. “ Ye say 
that which I am,”’ replied he with majestic firmness 
and composure. 

The Lord has repeated his great confession. The 
whole assembly rise in real or dissembled indignation 


and astonishment. One exclaims louder than the | 
other, “ What need we any further witness? for we ~ 
ourselves have heard it from his own lips.” True, 


they have heard it from his own mouth. This their’ - 


confession has been recorded in heaven, and will, 
without fail, be brought against them at the day of 
judgment. Wherewith, then, will they justify their 
refusing to pay homage to the Lord, seeing that in — 
reality they needed no further witnessP On ac-— 
count of this testimony they condemned Jesus to © 
death, and by so doing, for the confirmation of our | 


faith, only established the fact of the testimony having 


proceeded from his own lips. Even to this hour, the © 


tradition exists among the Jews, that Christ was 
crucified because he made himself equal with God, 
and therefore was guilty of blasphemy. Hence, 
nothing in the world is so beyond a doubt as that 


Jesus actually made that judicial confession of his 


divine Sonship. He who seeks to view him as any- 
thing less than the Eternal Son, brands him as a blas-— 


hemer, and convicts him, with the Jewish council, as 

ing worthy of death. 

A sentence of death on the divine sufferer had 
thus been confirmed, the officers Lge in order 
again to put on his fetters, which 


time removed. He willingly offers his hands, that the — 
words of Isaiah might be fulfilled (chap. lin. 7), “He © 
was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth. He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” He who had just 
before solemnly asserted his equality with God, with 
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the consent of the whole heavenly world, appears now 


in fetters like a rebel. How monstrous the contrast, 


how great the contradiction! But how obvious it is 
_ that it is a voluntary act on the Lord’s part; and how _ 


clearly do we again read in the soul of the hol 
sufferer the words, “ Then I restored that which 

took not away!’ His fetters have contributed to 
procure our redemption; for Satan would have held 
us eternally captive had Jesus preferred liberty to 


bonds. Horrible and heart-affecting it is to see that 
those hands, which were only employed in offices of 
mercy, are bound with cords, like the hands of a felon, — 


by the very world to which they were extended only 
in blessing. But God be thanked that he restrained 
the lightning of his wrath from destroying the rebels 
when they thus laid hands upon his Holy One! For © 
in those cords which bound the limbs of Jesus, were 
hidden the fetters which would have for ever bound 


sinners in hell. 


The officers have done their task. The whole as- 
sembly then breaks up, in order, contrary to custom 
and etiquette, personally to bring the accused before 
the governor, and by their appearing in a body, to 
force from him the confirmation of their sentence of 
death. Herein was fulfilled the Saviour’s prediction, 
that he should be delivered unto the Gentiles. This 
feature in the proceedings belonged to that which was 


symbolical in the history of his passion. The whole 


world was to have occasion, in its representatives, to 
manifest its real position with reference to the Holy 
One of Israel, and its participation in the guilt, and the 
need of redemption. 
He whom we have seen proceeding bound to the 
second court of justice, sits now, having long since 
accomplished his work, at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, as keeper of the heavenly blessin 
which he ased for us. Let us bow, in humble 
adoration, before him, and not let him go, till he has 
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granted us all the blessed results of his passion. Let 
us beware of again binding his hands by our unbelief, 
and be cautious lest by our improper conduct we 
should again deliver him up to the baptized and un- | 
baptized heathen. Rather let us bind him tous by . 
the cords of grateful love ; and by a joyful confession — 
of him, recommend him to those who are still ignorant 
of him. ‘Let us bring our peaceful disposition, holi- 
ness of life, and fidelity in his service, as witnesses 
which justify him before the world, and learn to de- 
vote ourselves unceasingly to him who loved us and 
- gave himself for us. 


THE VIOLET. 


How gladly I hail you, fair blossoms of spring, 
- What joy to my heart Flora’s sweet treasures bring; 
I love you all fondly—the primrose so 
. Unfolding its petals though rough winds assail ; 
The delicate snowdrop, the harbinger dear | 
Of spring with its sunshine and warmth drawing near. 


pio you all highly, yet be it confess’d, 

~ There ’s one of your number I think I love best ; 
What a thrill of delight it brings to my mind, | 

When on some shelter’d bank that sweet flower I find. 

_ Some others more brilliant and showy may be, | 
But the fair modest violet is dearest to me. 


Can aught be more lovely, my fav’rite, than you, 
_ With flow’rs of pure white or most exquisite blue ? 
And yet so retiring, your beauties perchance 
Might sometimes escape the most vigilant glance ; 
- But fragrant perfumes the breeze wafts, which reveal 
What vainly humility strives to conceal, 


_ And is not the Christian like you, gentle flowers ? 

He seeks no applause from a, world such as ours: 
Your sweet odours float on the wild winds of heaven—_ 
Each power of his soul to his God should be given ; 
And still the perfume of true piety tells 


The heart where this blossom of amaranth dwells. 
| EMILIE.. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON UPON 
ANIMATE AND INANIMATE OBJECTS. 


Tux moon is the nearest planetary body to our 
earth. The distance has been calculated at 237,000 
miles. The influence of the moon upon our earth, 


and facts illustrative of it, form interesting materials 


for study and reflection. 

It has been ascertained that, in consequence of the 
nearness of the moon to our earth, her influence is 
such as to occasion currents in the atmosphere, and 
to direct the course of the winds, by which the atmo- 
sphere is purified. One of the more familiar and — 
remarkable of these influences is upon the surface of 
the ocean, occasioning the ebb and flow of the tides. 
This influence is perceptible also on the waters of 
some of the principal rivers. From the lowest point 
of ebb tide the sea gradually rises, and in a little 
more than six hours reaches its highest point or full . 
tide. It then remains stationary for about fifteen 
minutes, and during the next six hours gradually 
recedes to its lowest point. Lakes and large inland 
sheets of water are too small to admit of their being 
so powerfully or permanently affected as the wide 
ocean ; and the moon passes too rapidly over them to | 
allow their surface to be perceptibly disturbed. There 
are no tides in the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
The writer, during a sojourn on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, paid particular attention to this fact, 
and could never discover a greater rise at any time 
than a few inches, explainable by the pressure of the 
wind. The outlet to the waters of the Black Sea at 
Constantinople, and that of the Mediterranean at 
the Straits of Gibraltar, are too narrow to allow the 
tidal wave of the Atlantic to affect in any sensible 
manner the surface, especially of the latter sea. This — 


tidal influence of the moon is three times greater than 
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that of the sun. There are periods, however, when 
- the sun and moon act in conjunction. This is par- 
ticularly the case at new and fwll moon; and, at 
these periods, accordingly, the tides are invariably 
higher. At the quarters, the sun and moon are in 
opposition, and, consequently, at these periods of the 
month the tides descend to their lowest point. _ 
From time immemorial the moon has been regarded 
as exercising a very powerful influence on our atmo- 
sphere, and in regulating the state of the weather. 
M. Arago, the eminent French astronomer, in the 
year 1833 published the result of careful observations 
‘on these points, embracing a period of twenty-eight 
- years; and the conclusion to which he came was, that 
a greater amount of rain falls during the increase of 
the moon than during the wane, and that when’ the 
moon is nearest the earth, the chances of rain falling 
The influence of the moon on organic life is very 
remarkable. In the one hundred and twenty-first 
Psalm, the writer says—“ The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night.” In eastern regions— 
more especially the tropical, and those of high lati- 
tudes—the rays of the sun are most injurious to the 
membranes of the brain, and a stroke of the sun, as 
it is called, often proves fatal. In the same regions 
the injurious influences of the rays of the moon have 
to be as carefully avoided. They frequently bring on 
a species of frenzy or madness, oil hence persons 
who imagine they have a e amount of poetic 
talent, are proverbially said to be moonstruck. It is 
a well-known fact that, in the east, the rays of the 


moon are very injurious to the eyes. Persons who 


sleep in the open air, on this account, use the precau- 
tion of covering the eyes. In Batavia nobody sleeps 
in the open air without a covering, and those who 
neglect this precaution are often seized with a con- 
Vulsive affection of the muscles of the neck, from 
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whieh they never recover. The fishermen of Sicily 
earefully cover their fish at night when there is moon- — 
light; otherwise they would rapidly putrify. In the 

highlands and western islands of Scotland, where the 
fuel chiefly consists of peats—masses of solid moss — 

about the size of a brick, cut during the summer 
months,—it is remarked that, if cut the in- 

crease of the moon, they are longer in drying, and 
never burn so brightly as those cut during the wane. 
Some years ago the Missionary Society sent 
out two gentlemen, Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, 


on a tour of inspection to all their mission stations 


in the world. In the report which Mr. Bennet was 
spared to publish, he mentions that he had observed 
many curious phenomena occasioned by lunar in- 


fluence. He was assured that, when sailors slept in — 


the moonlight, with their faces exposed to the moon- 
beams, the muscles were spasmodically contracted, 
and their mouths irrecoverably drawn to one side, 
The eyesight was often seriously affected for months. 
When fish was hung up during the night, so as to 
catch the moonbeams, it acquired qualities so dele- 
terious that, if eaten next day, it brought on sickness 
and excruciating pains, 
Now, this is a Lotte bill of indictments against our — 
near neighbour the moon; so much so, that the im> | 
pression may be made on some minds, that we are- 
not in the best of company by this close attendant. 
Let the moon, however, have justice done her, and 
let her not be rashly condemned for high crimes and _ 
misdemeanors. We have no doubt that if she had 
ability to defend herself at our bar, her plea would 
be, “ Not guilty.” All the facts, as above stated, 
are true; but there are pleas in exculpation. Fish 
become tainted, animal food putrifies rapidly, and 
peats do not dry if exposed to the moon’s rays; ‘but 
all this is owing, not solely to the rays of the moon 


| falling on them, but to the removal of the clouds; — ; 
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to the clear, pure, night sky, which favours the radia- 
tion of heat, so that exposed bodies become colder 
than the surrounding air. In consequence of the 
temperature of certain bodies falling below that of 
the atmosphere, dew is deposited upon them, and 
it is the moisture thus deposited which hastens de- 
composition and putridity. 
Again, plants are often destroyed during the moon- 
light of April and May; but it is not the moonlight 
falling on them which does the mischief, but the 
clear, unclouded sky during these months, abstracting 
heat from the plants too largely and rapidly. Very 
often, during these months, buds and tender plants 
are frozen, although the thermometer be several de- 
grees above the freezing point. If tender plants were 
shaded from the moon’s rays they would be safe. 
_ The two great physicians of antiquity, Hippocrates 
and Galen, regarded the moon as exercising a very 
powerful influence upon human diseases, especially 
epilepsy and insanity. Several modern physicians of 
or eminence, among whom Mead, Hoffman, and 
sauvage must be mentioned, have adopted the same 
eo Our word lunacy expresses this idea. The 
idea, however, is not very popular among physiolo- 
gists. Many of them entirely discredit it; yet all 
parties who have studied the subject have the candour 
to admit that it has not yet been sufficiently tested by 
statistical observations. After all, sound philosophy 
admits that health or sickness very much depends on 
the state of the atmosphere; and, therefore, by affect- 
ing the atmosphere, the moon may have an influence 
on the general organism of the human system, To 
say that insanity, or any disease of the brain, is 
exasperated at moon, or change of the moon, or 
is the result of that change, is to speak rashly. It 
may, nevertheless, be possible for the imagination 
to be peculiarly affected at the period of greatest — 
lunar light and shade. Several physicians of emi- 
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n a favourable opinion in sup 


thisidea. Dr. Prichard, the physician of the Lunatic — 


Asylum at Northampton, has distinctly expressed his 
concurrence with it. Even though it could be estab. 
lished that these exasperations of the brain, in epilepsy 
and lunacy, do take place at certain intervals, it — 
might only amount to a striking coincidence, leaving | 
the doctrine of the connexion between the brain and — 
the moon, in. certain of her positions, untouched. — 
There is a very remarkable adaptation of our bodily 
system to the time which the earth takes to make 
one revolution on her axis. The reader of this article 
may have remarked—the writer of it has had ex- 
perience of it hundreds of times—that if necessitated © 
to sit up to an early hour in the morning, the in- 
fluence of sleep was strongest about midnight, and 
if the influence can then be overcome, the likelihood 
is that he can keep awake for hours. The case of 
ague or of fever affords another illustration.. There 
are tertian and quartan fevers and agues, the fits of 
which come on regularly after intervals of three or 
four days respectively, as if three or four revolutions 
of our earth on her axis regulated and determined 
the symptoms of the diseases. Now, in the case of 
lunacy, it may require thirty days for the interval 
between attacks, without the moon, after all, having 
any direct connexion with this melancholy form of — 
mental malady. 
We are undér many obligations to the moon. Our — 
nights are not invariably shrouded with clouds and 
darkness. The moon periodically lights her silvery 
lamp. “She is the beauty of heaven, the glory of 
the stars, an ornament giving light in the high places 
of the Lord.’ The traveller his night 
journey, the mariner crossing the ocean, the shepherd 
when anxious about the state of his flocks, and 
sentimental lovers in their evening walks, are under — 


obligations to the moon. Even her eclipses are 
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beneficial. They excite many to the closer study of 
astronomy; they confirm the accuracy of calculations ; 
they settle the geographical position of towns; they 
assist the astronomer in his researches. The in- 
habitants of the polar regions, perhaps, owe most 
to the moon, since but for her light they would be 
months together in comparative darkness. 

In her influences and change of aspect, we recognize 
and acknowledge the wisdom, the care, and beneficence 
of God. He has ordained “the moon and the stars 
to shine by night ;’’ and their doing so is a permanent 
proof that “his merey endureth for ever.”’ 

B. 


HEAVEN SACRIFICED TO THE WORLD. 
Matt. xix. 16. | 


A HOPEFUL youth to Jesus came— 
We are not told his age or name— 
But he was one by all approved, 

And whom the blessed Saviour loved. 
Judged by the letter of the law, 

His life appear’d without a flaw ; 
And so intensely he desired 

To learn whatever God required, _ 
That in the face of friend and foe | 
He was resolved the Lord to know. 


He ran, he knelt, and ask’d for light, 
To find the way to heaven aright ; 
The Saviour, with accustom’d grace, 
Attentive, listen’d to his case ; | 
He kindly show’d him where he fail’d, 
And how his worldly heart prevail’d. 
“One thing,” he said, “ remains to do, 
To prove thy zeal is sound and true : 
The wealth which I have given thee, 
Give to the poor and follow me! 

Take up the cross, thyself deny, 

And I will all thy need supply !” 


4 


| Steii “And look to him for his reward. 


(Now, are’you striving thus to hold” 
oe Your earthly treasure—silver, 
And, with eternal things at’ Vite 
Unwilling mammon to forsake; Jon 
_. . Of rising in the world’s 
me remind you of this youth, ssid 
Who perish’d, thou gh he the truth, | 
Beeause he could trust the Lord, 


Oh, halt not, though the world press, 
boast. of your own righteousness; 


_ But, casting every weight aside, | 


— 


“THE HIGHLANDS AS THEY WERE AND! 
AS THEY ARE, 


“Is has been remarked by some of our leadin g exitions 
that in the four ca tivating volumes with which Mr 
Macaulay has enriched i literature of our age, We 


- are not iurnished with genuine history. They abound, 


it is said, with romance, inimitable sun-pictures of past 


times, masterly pe rtraitures of the great characters; 


who figured e periods under review, and brilliant : 


of circumstances and events such 


as few other could depict; but, with all these 
excellencies, they do. not contain. solid, reliable, and 
bona-fide hy To these strictures it has been 


replied by other reviewers, that the work. is not only 


history, but something a set and far better, and that: 
it ingratitude of the worst: kind to quarrel 
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clined to acquiesce” in this view, and to express our — 
hearty thanks to the accomplished author who has, at 
such an'immense cost of laborious study, supplied us 
these vivid sketches .of the stirring times of our 
forefathers. In a gallery where everything is so strik- 
ing and attractive, it ‘is difficult‘and almost ‘invidious 
to make any selection ; yet there isin the’ third volume 
a twofold picture, representing the past and pre- 
sent condition of the Scottish highlands and their in- 
habitants, which for graphic power and sharpness of 
contrast is worthy of attentive perusal. Wefeel that 
no apology is needed for introducing it, with slight — 
abridgment, to the notice of our young readers. — 
Should any of them privileged ‘to. find their way 
into the splendid’ scenery’ of these ‘northern hills 
during the ensuing summer or autumn, the remem- — 
brance of these sketches will add vastly to the interest 
inspired by the regions now traversed in so much 
safety and comfort. 
It is not easy, says Mr. Macaulay, for a modern — 
Englishman, who can pass in a day/from ‘his club in 
St. James’s-street to . his shooting-box among the 
Grampians, and who finds in his shooting-box all the 
comforts and luxuries of ‘his club, to believe ‘that, in 
the time of his great grandfathers; St. James’s-street 
had as little connection with the Grampians as ‘with 
the Andes. Yet so it was.’ In*the south of otr 
island searcely anything was known ‘about'the Celtic 
part of Scotland ; and what’ was known ‘excited’ no 
Peeling but contempt and loathing: The crags and 


rs and sketchers, The Trosachs ‘wound as 
gigantic walls of ‘rock tapestried ‘with broom 
_ and wild roses: Foyers came headlong down through 
with which he still rushes to Ness 4 
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_ defiance of the sun of June, the snowy scalp of Ben 
_ Cruachan rose, as it still rises, over the willowy islets 


of Loch Awe. Yet none of these sights had power, 


till a recent period, to attract a single poet or painter 
. from more opulent and more tranquil regions. Endoh 
. law and police, trade and industry, have done far more 
than people of romantic dispositions will readily 
admit, to develope in our minds a sense of the wilder 
beauties of nature. A traveller must be freed from 
all apprehension of being murdered or starved before 


he can be charmed by the bold outlines and rich tints _ 


of the hills, He is not likely to be thrown into 
- eestasies by the abruptness of a precipice from -which 
he is in imminent danger of falling two thousand feet 
perpendicular ; by the Coiling waves of a torrent which 
suddenly whirls away his baggage and forces him to 
run for his life; by the gloomy grandeur of a pass 
' where he finds a corpse which marauders have just 
stripped and mangled ; or by the screams of those eagles 
whose next meal may probably be on his own eyes. 
About the year 1730, Captain Burt, one of the first 
Englishmen who caught a glimpse of the spots which 
now allure tourists from every part of the civilized 
world, wrote an account of his wanderings. He was 
evidently a man of a quick, an observant, and a culti- 
vated mind, and would doubtless, had he lived in our 
age, have looked with mingled awe and delight on the 
mountains of Inverness-shire. But, writing with the 
feeling which was universal in his own age, he pro- 
nounced those mountains monstrous excrescences. 
Their deformity, he said, was such that the most 
sterile plains seemed lovely by comparison. Fine 
weather, he complained, only made bad worse; for, 
the clearer the day, the more disagreeably did those 
misshapen masses of gloomy brown and dirty purple 
affect the eye. What a contrast, he exclaimed, between 
_these hornble prospects and the beauties ef Rich- 
mond Hill. : : 
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Some persons may think that Burt was.a man of 
vulgar and prosai 
venture to pass a similar judgment on Oliver Gold- 
smith. Goldsmith was one of the very few Saxons: 
who, more than a century ago, ventured to explore the’ 
Highlands. He was disgusted by the hideous wilder- 


ness, and declared that he greatly preferred the charm- 


ing country round .Leyden, the vast expanse of verdant 
meadow, and the villas with their statues and grottoes, 
trim flower-beds, and rectilinear avenues. Yet it is 
difficult to believe that the author of “ The Traveller ’’ 
and of “The Deserted Village’ was naturally inferior 
in taste and sensibility to the thousands of clerks and 
milliners who are now thrown into raptures by the 
sight of Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond. His feelings 
may easily be explained. It was not till roads had 
been cut out of the rocks, till bridges had been flung 
over the courses of the rivulets, till inns had succeeded 
to dens of robbers, till there was as little danger of 
being slain or plundered in the wildest defile of Bade- 
noch or Riakeohes as in Cornhill, that strangers could 
be enchanted by the blue dimples of the lakes and by 
the rainbows which overhung the waterfalls, and could 
derive a solemn pleasure even from the clouds and 
tempests which lowered on the mountain-tops. 


The change in the feeling with which the Lowlanders _ 


regarded the Highland scenery was closely connected 
with a change not Jess remarkable in the feeling with 
which they regarded the Highland race. It 1s not 
strange that the Wild Scotch, as they were sometimes 
called, should, in the seventeenth eentury, have been 


considered by the Saxons as mere savages. But it is — 


surely strange that, considered as savages, they should 

not have been objects of interest and curiosity. The 

English were then abundantly inquisitive about the 

‘manners of rude nations separated from our island by 

great continents and oceans. Numerous books were 

printed describing the laws, the superstitions, the 
| 


mind: but they will scarcely. 
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| cabins, the repasts, the dresses, the marriages, the 
funerals. of Laplanders and Hottentots, Mohawks and 


Malays. ‘The plays and poems of that age are full of 
allusions to the usages of the black men of Africa and 
of the red men of America. The only barbarian about 


_ whom there was no wish to have any information was 
the Highlander. 


Five or six years after the Revolution, an indefatig: 3 


able angler published an account of Scotland. He 
boasted that, in the course of his rambles from lake to 
lake, and from breok to brook, he had left scarcely .a 


nook of the kingdom unexplored. But, when we ex- 


amine his narrative, we find that he had never ven- 


tured beyond the extreme skirts of the Celtic region. 
He tells us that even from the people who lived close 
to the passes he could learn little or nothing about the 
Gaelic population. Few Englishmen, he: says, had 
ever seen Inverary. All beyond Inverary was chaos. 
In the reign of George the First, a work was pub- 
lished which professed to give a most exact account 
of Scotland ; and in this work, consisting of more than 
300 pages, two contemptuous paragraphs were thought 


Suflicient for the Highlands and the Highlanders. 


- We may well doubt whether, in 1689, one in 
twenty of the well-read gentlemen who assembled at 
Will's coffee-house knew that, within the four. seas, 


and at the distance of less than 500 miles from Lon- - 


don, were many miniature courts, in each of whicha 
petty prince, attended by guards, by armour-bearers, 
by musicians, by a hereditary orator, by a hereditary 


poet laureate, kept a rude state, dispensed a rude jus- 


tice, waged wars, and concluded treaties. While the 
old Gaelic institutions were in full vigour, no account 
of them was given by any observer, qualified to judge 
of them fairly. Had such an observer studied the 


character of the Highlanders, he would doubtless have ~_ 
_ found in it closely intermingled the good and the bad 


qualities of an uncivilized nation. He would have 
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found that the people had no love for their country or 
for their king; that they had no attachment to any 
commonwealth larger than the clan, or to any magis- 
trate snperior to the chief. He would have found 
that life was governed by a code of morality and 
honour widely different from that which is established 
in peaceful and prosperous societies. He would have 
learned that a stab in the back, or a shot from behind 
a fragment of rock, were approved modes of taking 
satisfaction for insults. He would have heard men 
relate boastfully how they or their fathers had wreaked 
on hereditary enemies in a neighbouring valley such 
vengeance as would have made old soldiers of the 
Thirty Years’ War shudder. He would have found 
that robbery was held to be a calling, not merely inno- 
cent, but honourable. He would have seen, wherever 
he turned, that dislike of steady industry, and that 
disposition to throw on the weaker sex the heaviest 
part of manual labour, which are characteristic of 
savages. He would have been struck by the spectacle 
of athletic men basking in the sun, angling for salmon, 
or taking aim at grouse, while their aged mothers, 
their sickly wives, their tender daughters, were 
reaping the scanty harvest of oats. 

Nor did the women repine at their hard lot. Tn 
their view it was quite fit that a man, especially if he 
assumed the aristocratic title of Duinhe Wassel, and 
adorned his bonnet with the eagle’s feather, should 
take his ease, except when he was fighting, hunting, 
or marauding. To mention the name of such a man 
in connection with commerce or with any mechanical 
art was an insult. Agriculture was indeed less despised. 
_ Yet a highborn warrior was much more becomingly 
employed in plundering the land of others than in 
tilling his own. | | 

The religion of the greater part of the Highlands 
was a rude mixture of Popery and Paganism. The 
symbol of redemption was associated with heathen 
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sacrifices and incantations. Baptized men poured 
libations of ale to one demon, and set out drink 
offerings of milk for another. Seers wrapped them- 
selves‘up in bulls’ hides, and awaited, in that vesture, 
the inspiration which was to reveal the future. Even 
among those minstrels and genealogists, whose here- 
_ ditary vocation was to preserve the memory of past 
events, an inquirer would have found very few who 
could read. In truth, he might easily have journeyed 
from sea to sea without discovering a page of Gaelic 
rinted or written. The price which he would have 
fa to pay for his knowledge of the country would 
have been heavy. He would have had towgggure hard- 
ships as great as if he had sojourned among the Esqu- 
maux or the Samoyeds. i 
the castle of some great lord who had a seat in the 
Parliament and Privy Council, and who was accus- 
tomed to pass a large part of his life in the cities of 


the South, might have been found wigs and embroidered 


coats, plate and fine linen, lace and jewels, French 
dishes and French wines. But, in general, the traveller 
would have been forced to content himself with very 
different quarters. In many dwellings the furniture, 
the food, the clothing, nay, the very at and skin of 
his hosts, would have put hie philosophy to the proof. 
His lodging would sometimes have co in a hut, of 
which every nook would have swarmed with vermin. 
He would have inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat 
smoke, and foul witha hundred noisome exhalations. 
At supper, grain fit only for horses would have been 
set before him, accompanied by a cake of blood drawn 
from living cows. Some of the company with which 
he would have feasted would have been covered with 
cutaneous eruptions, and others would have been 
smeared with tar like sheep. His couch would have 
been the bare earth, dry or wet; and from that couch 
he would have risen half poisoned with stench, and 
half blind with the reek of turf. 


ere and there, indeed, at 
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_ This is not an attractive ae And yet an en- 
lightened and dispassionate observer would have found 
in the character and manners of this rude people some- 
thing which might well excite admiration and a good 
hope. Their courage was what great exploits achieved 

in all the four quarters of the thes have since proved 
it to be. Their intense attachment to their own tribe 
and to their own patriarch, though politically a great 
evil, partook of the nature of virtue. The sentiment 
was misdirected and ill regulated; but still it was 
heroic. There must be some elevation of soul ina 
man who loves the society of which he is a member 
and the leader whom he follows with a love stronger 
than the love of life. It was true that the Highlander 
had few scruples about shedding the blood of an- 
enemy: but it was not less true that he had high 
notions of the duty of observing faith to allies and 
hospitality to guests. It was true that his predatory 
habits were most: pernicious to the commonwealth. 
Yet those erred greatly who imagined that he bore 
any resemblance to villains who, in rich and well- 
governed communities, live by stealing. When he 
drove before him the herds of Lowland farmers up 
the pass which led to his native glen, he no more con- 
sidered himself as a thief than the Raleighs and 
Drakes considered themselves as thieves when they 
divided the cargoes of Spanish galleons. He was a 
warrior seizing lawful prize of war, of war never once 
intermitted during the thirty-five generations which 
had passed away since the Teutonic invaders had 
driven the children of the soil to the mountains. That, 
if he was caught robbing on such principles, he should, 
for the protection of peaceful industry, be punished 
with the utmost rigour of the law, was perfectly just. 
But it was not just to class him morally with the ick- 
pockets who infested Drury Lane Theatre, or the hi h- 
waymen who stopped coaches on Blackheath. His 

inordinate pride of birth and his contempt for labour 
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and trade were indeed great weaknesses, and had done 
. far more than the inclemency of the air and the 
' sterility of the soil to keep his country poor and rude. 
Yet even here there was some compensation. It 
must in fairness be acknowledged that the patrician 
virtues were not less widely diffused among the popu- 
_ lation of the Highlands than the patrician vices. As 
there was no other part of the island where men, 
-sordidly clothed, lodged, and fed, indulged themselves 
to such a degree in the idle sauntering habits of an 
aristocracy, so there was no other part of the island 
where such men had in sucha degree the better quali- 
ties of an aristocracy, grace and dignity of manner, — 
self-respect, and that noble sensibility which makes 
dishonour more terrible than death. A gentleman of 
this sort, whose clothes were begrimed with the accu- 
mulated filth of years, and whose hovel smelt worse 
than an English hogstye, would often do the honours 
of that hovel with a lofty courtesy worthy of the 
splendid circle of Versailles. Though he had as little 
book-learning as the most stupid ploughboys of Eng- 
land, it would have been a great error to put him in 
the same intellectual rank with such ploughboys. 
_ National enmities have always been fiercest among 
borderers; and the enmity between the Highland 
borderer and the Lowland borderer along the whole 
frontier was the growth of ages, and was kept fresh 
by constant injures. One day many square miles of 
ure land were swept bare by armed plunderers 
from the hills. Another daya score of plaids dangled 
ina row on the gallows of Crieff or Stirling. Fairs 
were indeed held on the debatable land for the neces- 
sary interchange of commodities. But to those fairs 
both parties came prepared for battle ; and the day 
often ended in bloodshed. Thus the Highlander was 
an object of hatred to his Saxon neighbours ; and from 
his Saxon neighbours, those Saxons who dwelt far — 
_ from him learned the very little that they cared to 
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know about his habits. When the English condo- 
scended to think of him at all—and it was seldom 
that they did so—they considered him as a filthy 
abject savage, a slave, a Papist, a cut-throat, and a 
thief. | 

This contemptuous loathing lasted till the year 
1745, and was then for a moment succeeded by intense 
fear and rage. England, thoroughly alarmed, put 

forth her whole strength. The Highlands ,were sub- 

jugated rapidly, completely, and for ever. During a 
- short time the English nation, still heated by the 
recent conflict, breathed nothing but vengeance. The 
slaughter on the field of battle and on the scaffold 
was not sufficient to slake the public ‘thirst for blood. 
The sight of the tartan inflaned the populace of Lon- 
don with hatred, which showed itself by unmanly 
outrages on defenceless captives. A political and 
social revolution took place through the whole Celtie | 
region. The power of the chiefs was destroyed: the © 
people were disarmed: the use of the old national 
garb was interdicted: the old predatory habits were 


effectually broken ; and scarcely had this change been 


accomplished when a strange reflux of public feeling 
_ began. Pity succeeded to aversion. The nation ex- 
ecrated the cruelties which had been committed om 

_ the Highlanders, and forgot that for those ¢ruelties it 
was itself answerable. As long as there were Gaelic 
marauders, they had been requeted by the Saxon popu- 
_ lation as hateful vermin who ought to be exterminated . 
_ without mercy. As soon as the extermination had 
been accomplished, as soon as cattle were)as safe in 
the Perthshire passes as in Smithfield market, the 
_ freebooter was exalted into a hero of romance. As 
long as the Gaelic dress was worn, the Saxons had 

_ pronounced it hideous, ridiculous, nay, grossly inde- 
_ cent. Soon after it had been prohibited, they dis- 
| covered that it was the most graceful drapery in 

_ Europe. The Gaelic monuments, the Gaeli¢ usages, . 
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the Gaelic superstitions, the Gaelic verses, disdain- 
fully neglected during many ages, began to attract 
the attention of the learned from the moment at which 
the peculiarities of the Gaelic race began to disappear. 
So strong was this impulse that, where the Highlands 
were concerned, men of sense gave ready credence to 
stories without evidence, and men of taste gave rap- 
turous applause to compositions without merit. Few 
people seemed to be aware that, at no remote period, 
a Macdonald or a Macgregor in his tartan was to a 


 ¢itizen of Edinburgh or Glasgow what an Indian 


hunter in his war paint is to an inhabitant of Phila- 
delphia or Boston. Artists and actors represented 
Bruce and Douglas in striped petticoats. They might 
as well have represented Washington brandishing a 
tomahawk, and girt with a string of scalps. At length 
this fashion reached a point beyond which it was not 
easy to proceed, The last British King who held a 
court in Holyrood thought that he could not give a 


' more striking proof ot his respect for the usages 


which had prevailed in Scotland before the Union, 
than by disguising himself in what, before the Union, 
was considered by nine Scotchmen out of ten as the 
dress of a thief. | | | 

Thus it has chanced that the old Gaelic institutions 


' ,and manners have never been exhibited in the simple 
light of truth. Up to the middle of the last century, 


they were seen through one false medium: they have 


‘since been seen through another. Once they loomed 


dimly through an obscuring and distorting haze of 


prejudice ; and no sooner had that fog dispersed than 


they appeared bright with all the richest tints of 
“ant . The time when a perfectly fair picture could 
ave been painted has now passed away. The original 
has long disappeared; no authentic effigy exists; and 
all that is possible is to produce an imperfect likeness 
by the help of two portraits, of which one is a coarse 
caricature and the other a masterpiece of flattery. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
RVBNING THE THIRTY-NINTH, 
Coutp any of our friends have stolen a peep into the 


editorial sanctum on a certain evening towards the close of 


March, they might have witnessed a scene which would have 
surprised and interested them not a little. That it was meant 
for a literary conference was evident at a glance. But in- 
stead of the familiar faces to which our readers have become 
accustomed, there might have been seen a group of juvenile 
figures, ranging from six to twelve years of age, From the 
restless cae excited air of some, and the almost solemn 
aspect of others, it could be inferred that they had been sum- 
moned to a task from which, though a delightful and attrac- 
tive one, they half shrunk with dread. These feelings, how- 
ever, were of brief duration; for under the benignant and 
encouraging guidance of the Editor, and Mrs. M., the little 
critics, with ‘the elasticity of spirits common to the young, 
soon lost their transient depression, and entered with delight 


upon the exercise of their functions. A brief record of their 


proceedings may be found interesting to the younger portion 
of our readers, 

Tea having been disposed of, and the arrangements made 
for the business of the evening, the Editor pleasantly pre- 
pared his literary guests for the duties which 
perform. He opened the subject somewhat in this fashion :— 

**A number of little books, suited especially for children, 
having from time to time been sent to us for review, I have 
invited you, my dear friends, to come together, and help me 
to pass a judgment upon them, for the benefit of those who 
read our Magazine, and who naturally look to it for guidance 
as to the works which are worthy of their perusal, as weil 
as those which are undeserving of purchase. While it is 
in accordance with the laws of cur country that a noble, 
guilty of wrong-doing, should be tried. by his peers or 


equals; while a citizen is judged by a jury of his fellow- 


countrymen; and while poets claim with reason that their 
pe should be criticized by men of poetic tastes; s0, 
have thought, it is only fair and right, that works written 


for the young, and sometimes Jy the young, should be — 


judged by those for whom they are designed. An exercise 
of this kind will serve to improve and sharpen your judg- 
ment, and enable you, in passing through life, to avoid many 
hurtful and pernicious works. If you prove yourselves apt 
at the art of criticism, our good friends, the publishers, may 
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books. -I hope ‘you are now prepared to disc 


of the little publications which I intrusted to you.” = § 


We are, sir,”’ responded a chorus of cheerful voices, 


'# And here is Agnes,” said Mrs. M., “flattering withim- 


patience to introduce her little heroine to the company.” 


“Indeed; and who may she ‘be?’ asked the Editor, with 


@ Dland and welcoming smile. 
"Phas appealed to, a sweet child, of about seven years of — 


alge, produced a bright crimson-bound book, bearing on its 
the inscription of “Hznarerra’s Hisrory.”* 
“Well, my darling, what do you think of this pretty little 


. volumie? does it contain?” 


_ “Oh, it is quite a curiosity: it is the history of the daily | 
life, the joys and sorrows, of a child named Henrietta; but = 


the wonderful thing about it is, that it was written by her- — 
self, though she was only seven years of age. T am sure I 


by Aunt Eliza, in a pron «gone, Si agra blank book which 
enrietta’s mamma had given to her on her birth-day, though 
Henrietta told her aunt what to put down. But I cannot . 


help thinking that it is too good to be the production of one | 


no older than Agnes.” 


“Not exactly said Master Ernest wae wile 


afford us other opportunities of sitting in 
— 
all children, you must remember,”’ replied 
: ‘are not alike cl Perhaps Henri like Miss 
Editor, “‘ are eclever. Perhaps Henrietta, like 
: Mitford, when she was a child, was an ‘ infant phenomenon. 4 
; Theze have been many little folks who have done far more = 
wonderful things than write a book. For instance, Mozart, 
es the great musician, composed several fine pieces of m an 
af: when he was only five years of age, which were written 
y down by his father at his dictation, and at eight he con- = 
a ducted concerts. Ferguson, the astronomer, made a map 
- of the stars while, as a boy, he was. engaged in watching § 
on the moors of Scotland. Henry ke White com- 
~ ed some creditable poetry while he was quite a child, 
tin West, when between six and seven yearsold, struck 
e% the appearance of his baby-sister, whom he was sett 
i sketched a likeness, which was at once recognized by his 
delighted mother. And, not to multiply similar instances, 
24 I would remind Ste 
you of the well-known ingenul of 
Isaac Newton, who, while quite young, | botha 
a ® water-clock, which called forth — 
* London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


must admit, my dears, are sufficient to prove that’ it is by 


‘no means an incredible thing that ‘ Henrietta’ should have 
been her own autobiographer,. But what is this tiny history 


“Oh, such a eae mnie of pretty and funny things 
w 


that I know not to describe it. There is all.about a 


new baby, and a sick mamma, and the curious old nurse, and 


a visit to the sea-side, and such like matters, which arejall 


told in such a simple, natural, and.charming way, am 


never weary of reading it again and again,. Every little girl 
should this book, for am sure they would all like jt. 


“You make me anxious to know more about it, Agnes,” 


said the Editor; could you not read.some nice part tous?” 


“So it shall be,” replied the delighted child, and finding 


the passage referred to, she read as follows :-—‘* Last night, . a 


when I went up to bed, I found papa in mamma's room. 
 -went-in to kiss ‘ good. night,’ and as soon. as. 1 opened the 
deor, papa said, ‘Oh, here. is, Hennie,. I. wonder what she 
would say about it.’ Mamma said,.‘ Let us. ask her.’ So then 


BS 
EE 


4 


| 
ak 
“Oh, Agnes, let it be the story.o a excialmec 
§ papa took me’ on his knee, and said they were 
@¢g what baby’s name was to be, and he asked me what 4 
think best, I told him I thought. Baby was very good 

| name, for there was no other baby, Then papa and mamme _ 
ca both laughed, and mamma said, ‘ But,, Hennie, he.is not, to 4 

be a baby all his life! we hope .he will. grow. into 
and then into a. man.’ And papa said, ‘Now what wouk 
2A you think, Hennie, if you were to see your brother as tall.as ae 
a I am, in a coat and trousers, and then hear me say_to him, - 
‘Bab here!’ This made us all.jaugh I did 
aby, come ugh L did 
not think of -his.ever growing so.cwy bigasall 
asked papa if he thought he could ever be so, old : a 
2 ** Papa asked me how old I thought he was. I og 
4 
2 thought about it before; but I guessed.a hur a 
oe made papa and mamma laugh a great deal more, ee 
a know why, for I suppose he is very old, though oo 
4 were getting too noisy for mamma,and that 1 had. a 
me go to bed, and think about the best name for baby. ._ oe 
“ I have thought about it a great deal, thipl 
. fairy, and did so much good to good peop : 
2 do ; 
e not think that is a pretty mame. 

q 
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The latter part of the sentence was rendered almost in- 
audible, from the hearty explosion of laughter which burst 
from the whole company, on listening to the artless sugges- 
tion of little Henrietta. 

‘** Capital, capital!’’ exclaimed the Editor; ‘if the other 
portions of the work are oniy half as amusing as the speci- 
men we have been listening to, it cannot fail to be highly 
popular with all young folks.” 


“Now, Arthur,” observed Mrs. M., you seem to fear 
lest Henrietta should have more than a due share of our 
regard: what pretty rival have you got there ?”’ 

Oh, indeed, ma’am, I’m not at all jealous, for Henrietta 
is quite a favourite of mine. The book I hold consists of 
‘Portry ror Cuitpren, ry Hrrronymvus Van ALPHEN, 
translated into English verse, by T. J. Millard, of Amster- 
dam.'’’ * 

** Well now, that is curious,” said John, with a humorous 


smile; ‘‘I have read of Dutch canals, and Dutch tulips, 


and Dutch painted tiles, like those by means of which Philip 
Doddridge was taught Scripture history by his mother; 
but I never heard of Dutch poetry before.”’ 

**Fie, John !"’ exclaimed Flor@mce, rather sharply; ‘as 
if there could be any nation that Hoes not possess poets and 
poetry. A people who have excelled so greatly in painting 
and architecture as the Dutch, could not well be destitute 
of the spirit of song.”’ 

* Well, dears,’ said Mrs. M., “perhaps Arthur will tell 
us what he thinks of this poetical importation from Holland.” 

‘*It may be the effect of education and habit,’’ answered 
Arthur; *‘ but I do not think these poems equal to what 


. we are accustomed to recite. They are not so smooth, 80 


musical, or so sweet as thousands of pieces written in our 
own country, by those who love to use their talents for the 
benefit of the young. They will not, generally speaking, 
bear a moment's comparison with the beautiful hymns of 
Dr, Watts, Jane Taylor, Mary Howitt, Wordsworth, Par- 
tridge, and others. They were written for the amusement of 
the author's own children; and while some are on very 
trivial subjects, many are intended to encourage them to be 
truthful, diligent, and pious, amidst the every-day employ- 
ments and recreations of youthful life. Some of the pieces 
are without rhyme, and read very rugged and a great deal 


. * London: Partridge & Co. 
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like prose. But, perhaps, many of these blemishes arise from 
a faulty translation.” | | 
‘Really, Master Arthur,’” said the Editor, pleasantly, 
‘you talk quite like an experienced critic ; and from what I 
have seen of the book, I think your judgment is an extremely 
accurate one, Dutch tulips, for which hundreds of pounds 
have sometimes been paid, though very brilliant when grow- 
ing on their native soil, generally degenerate when trans- | 
ferred to our country: so, I think it is but fair to conclude, 
that Van Alphen’s muse has been shorn of half its charms, 
by being put into an English garb. Still, the book will 
please most young people who can procure it. Perhaps 
Arthur will oblige us by reading one or two short pieces as 
examples of the rest. There is one on ‘Idleness,’ which it 
will be well for us all to cherish in our memories and hearts.”’ 
The intelligent little fellow read as follows :— | 


“ Time to good aceount be turning, 
To be idle is a crime; 
Praying, writing, reading, learning, 
Sport and labour have their time. 


Mother dear is never willing 
To allow mere idle sport ; , 
Wasting time, she calls time-killing 
And our life, how very short!” 


“The next is entitled ‘ The Swallows,’ and is intended to 
teach us how all God’s creatures set us an example of happy _ 
industry.” 


“Ned could not well repress a sigh, 

When first to schoo) he forth did sally, 

A something made him dilly dally, 

And with his hand outstretched he gazed up to the sky. 
He saw the merry swallow thro’ the bright sky flitting, 
And sighed, ‘ That's a pleasure something like my taste befitting.’ 
A man just passing by that way, 

Heard sighing Ned these few words say. 

He went up where our scholar stood, 

And laughing, asked, ‘ But have you never taken heed, 
That they are catching flies wherewith their young to feed, , 
That else would die for want of food ? } 

You call that only sport, but that is not quite right; 
A lessen you may learn from this instructive sight. 
Their very rapid mode of flying, | 

A wise example here supplying— | 
That with true cheerfulness your tasks you should pursue, + 
And that it shocking looks when you are forced thereto.’ 
* I'll off to school,’ said Ned, ‘1'll think of them and you.’ ” 


4 by F 
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The Editor now took up # series of nine tracts, ® with neat 
ornamented glazed wrappers; and found, on inquiry, that 


they had been with deep interest and gratification 
by nearly all young folks present. There appeared to 
be but one feeling with respect to these charming little narra- 


reading them,” added Ernest. 
disappointed, indeed, if the publisher forgets to send the 
. goon as they come out,” chimed in Agnes. 
sa 


beautiful, it seems almost invidious to 
one for preference; but if we gathered the 
aright, we are inclined to think that the 


favourites. The first reminds us of that touching work of | 
Mrs. Sherwood’s, entitled ‘‘Henry and his Bearer.” It is — 
the story of a Hindoo servant who was employed, at Madras, 
in an English family, to watch over and carry about a little 
girl, Hie was wedded to his idols, which deeply grieved his 
childish mistress. By her entreaties he was induced to sub-— 
mit to Christian instruction, and his heart was soon won by © 
the story of the Cross. In the midst of his newly-found 
happiness, his sweet little charge, to whom he had now 
become unspeakably attached, was taken ill, and was ordered 
to England. After her departure, he grew restless and un- 
happy, and resolved to follow her to the land of strangers. 
He did so, working his way over to England in a vessel ; 
and after wearying himself in quest of his lost treasure, 
they are providentially brought together, to their mutual — 
astonishment and delight. We advise all our young readers — 
to treat themselves with these little tracts. ; 


A fine, cherub-faced little fellow, who had not yet spoken, © 
now thrust forward a prettily got-up elementary book, bear- | 
ing the title of “ Picrune Lessons ror Bors anp 
It has been translated and adapted from the French by 
Charlies Baker, a writer already favourably known to juvenile. 
readers by several excellent productions. The work was 


originally ed for the use of the deaf and dumb, and — 
will, therefore, be found particularly simple. It consists of 


Issued by the “English Monthly Tract Society,” 27, Red Lion 
Square, and published by J. F. Shaw, 36, Paternoster-row, London. 
London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
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y, Amen,” chorused several other voices. - 


were decidedly the _ 


y tives and storiettes, and t was one of high appreciation. | 

q “They are among the best tuld tales for the young which 

= 

q I have ever read,” said Florence. ‘‘I am never weary of | 

Where all are 
4 single out any | 
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short, pithy, ive sentences, suited to. the. comprehen- 
sion of hildren; and almost. every e contains a 
fresh su ject, which is illustrated with a oy Beside 
the frontispiece, there are no fewer than one hundred and 
ten engravings—a fact which is no small recommendation - 
to the child who loves pictures—and: where is the boy or 
girl who does not? The subjects of these simple artistic 
sketches are such as the oe s~The Hunchback, the 
Handsome Man, the Dainty Boy, the Idle and the Industrious 
Boys, the Sulky Child, the orgiving Child, the Careless 
Shepherd, and so on. All the little critics agreed that the 


Bat the lites 


lion of the evening wes reserved for. the 
conclusion © e sitting. Every eye was turned with 
marked eagerness towards Florence, one of the oldest girls 
present, as she alin eonieah a handsome square volume, with a 
richly richly gilt emblematic device on its side, the title, 
“Tus Martyr Lanp; or, oF THE Vaupois.'* 
“This,” said she, enthusiastically, ‘is, almost 
_ exception, the most spirit-stirring and enthralling work that 
I have ever read. There cannot be, within the whole range 
of human history, a subject more fraught with tragic in- 
cidents than the terrible persecutions endured for centuries 
by this remarkable people. And the sorrowful, yet in one 
sense glorious, story is told by the author in such a striking 
manner, that if read out to a eompany of children, no one 
can listen to the recital with indifference or apathy. ‘This I 
have found by actual experience, I never before knew a 
_ work the recital of which so completely masters the 
Fn of the hearers, and keeps up their interest un- 
gly to the close.”’ 
“ia glad to hear you express so warm a eulogium | 
the volume,”’ said the Editor; “‘as I think it is full ee 
serving of it. It is very pleasing to see the change 
gradually coming over the juvenile literature of our mrs ; 
and greatly are both parents and their offspring indebted to 
the publishers to whose enterprise we owe this healthful 
improvement in the quality of the mental food provided for 
the young. The great events of history, the biographies of — 
‘eminent men and women, and the more interesting facts of 
acience, are now made familiar to all capacities.”’ 
 ™ Yes,”" added Mrs. M., ‘‘and not only so, but the great 
practical lessons which are to be learned 
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sufferings, or the sins of those who have long passed away, 
are inculcated with remarkable skill. This is the case 
especially in the work now under review. As you all know, 
my dear young friends, there is a most delightful piece of 
family history, in its daily and hourly occurrences, running 
along side by side with the sad narrative of Vaudois’ suffer- 
ing and heroism. And it is gratifying to see how the 
example of the different characters who figure in the story is 
made to exert an influence for good on the tempers and dis- 
positions of the little folks at the Devonshire Grange.” 

_ “It is just the book to put into the hands of such young 
people as may require to be confirmed in their attachment 
to Protestantism,’’ remarked the Editor. 

. “Oh,” exclaimed Florence; “I shall never forget the 
horrible treacheries and cruelties of the Roman Catholics as 
long as I live! A religion that can encourage such in- 
humanity, duplicity, and falsehood, as they were guilty of 
—not once or twice merely—but constantly and habitually 


for many centuries, cannot be from God. But the most 


wonderful thing of all is, to read how a handful of poor, 
half starving men were able again and again to put hundreds 
and even thousands of their wicked enemies to flight. It 
seemed to me as if the old Bible times were happening over 
again, for the victories of the Vaudois were as astonishing 
as anything we read of in the sacred Scriptures.”’ 

“True, my dear; and that was so because the God of the 
Jews was also the God of the Vaudois.”’ | 
“Nothing surprised me more,” said Ernest, ‘‘than the 
sudden defeat of a great army of the Catholics by the child 


‘beating the drum. What a little hero he must have become 


after this exploit!” 

“I was quite as much amused,” interrupted Agnes, ‘' by 
that funny story of the women carrying off the monks on 
their backs, because it was unlawful for the men to touch 
priests or ecclesiastics."’ And the little creature laughed 
again with great glee at the memory of the scene. 

*T am so in love with the book,"’ said Arthur, “ that I 


hope the lady who wrote it will soon fulfil the promise which 


she has made,”’ 
* What promise do you refer to, dear ?’ 
“'I® give us a similar history of the persecutions of the 

French Protestants.” 
**And so do I,” shouted all. And with this the editorial 

conference ended. 17 
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that so important an educational establishment as Marlborough College 
should have the good fortune to possess so clever a professor of the French > 
‘Language, and so able a teacher of it, as Mr. Chemery must undoubtedly | 
be. The absolute necessity of our Youth acquiring a knowledge of French, @ 
is now universally admitted, because continually experienced.. ‘Any @ 


_ design happily conceived. It must aid very materially in improving @i! 


im some respects, to be a self-instructor. The Author had, during many | 
_ years’ experience of French Tuition, found himself at the greatest loss] 


_ to supply that want. It appears to us to be admirably adapted for Cok @ 
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French Language. The Author of it is evidently master of his art in an J 
eminent degree; and it may well be a subject of cordial congratulation, @ 


work,’ as Mr, Chemery well observés, ‘ which would simplify and facilitate Higa 
its attainment, might fairly hope for some share of public support and (ip 
approbation.’ We are quite sure that not only such a work may hope for, 
bit that it will realize it, for the subject is ably executed, as well as the 7 


those who have but a smattering of the language. Nay, it is calculated,] A) 


he states, for a collection of phrases suited to the several requirementé 
of his pupils; and he has here endeavoured, we think most successfully, 


legiate use; and if once it gets introduced to our Colleges, we feel well ai 
assured that it would prove to be one of the most useful books of Gi ay 
French Language extant."—Oz/ford Herald. 


« vast number of useful words, arranged in sentences of progressive dil] an 
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THE BATTERING RAM. | 


Virruvivs, in his account of the battering Yam, 
ascribes the invention to the Carthaginians, who, in lay- 
ing siege to Gades, now known as Cadiz, found them- 
selves opposed by a fortification of stone; and being 
without iron implements to effect a breach in the wall, 
they had recourse to the following expedient :—They. 

rovided themselves with a beam of timber, which, 
bolas lifted up in the hands of several men, was thrust 
endwise against the wall, and by incessant application, 
dislodged the uppermost tiers or courses of stone in 
succession, till, each tier giving way in its turn, the 
fortified work was speedily battered down. 

Afterwards a Tyrian carpenter, Pephasmerius by 
name, encouraged y the success of this manceuvre, 
reared a mast, and suspended from the top of it 
another mast crosswise, like the beam of a balance, 
which, being drawn back and thrust forward with 
great violence, presently demolished the walls of the 
Gaditani, or people of Cadiz. The same author tells 
us that Cetras, a native of Chalcedon, first constructed 
a base or carriage, with wheels for mounting it; and 
by nailing spars bearing towards each other to cross- 
beams, he formed a roof, which he covered with ox 
hides to protect it from the lighted brands and other 
missiles thrown from the walls of the besieged. A 
lively description of this warlike engine may be found 
in the writings of Ammianus Marcellinus :—“ A tall 
pine or mountain ash is selected, the top of which is 


_ capped with a hard piece of iron, Psa the pro- 


jecting forehead of a ram, which figure has given the 

name to this engine; and thus, being suspended be- 

tween two inclined poles, it is fastened by iron fetters 

to a third, like the scale of a balance. number of 

men having first drawn this back as far as the nature of 

the contrivance will admit, they then urge it forward 
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with the greatest violence against whatever is intended 
to be broken down, so that in its motion it resembles 
therearing and butting of a ram. By this repeated 
action, the courses of stone are, as by the impetus of 
an alternating thunderbolt, rent into clefts and gaps, 
and the loosened structure of sturdy walls soon falls 
before it.”’ 
- The Testudo arietaria was a further improvement, 
consisting of a frame-work which resembled a cottage 
with a gable roof. Upon the middle of this roof a 
tower was placed, as if balanced thereon, the height of 
which was twelve cubits, having an ascent of four 
stories ; in the upper were deposited the scorpions and 
other instruments for hurling darts, while the lower 
was filled with water, that in case any part caught fire 
from missiles thrown by the enemy, means to quench 
it might be at hand. The lower part was called the 
ertodoce, because in it was placed the torus, or bed, 
for the ram. 

~The description of the same warlike engine by 
Josephus is very simple, and agrees in substance with 
that given-by Vitruvius. But the ram mentioned by 
Josephus is deeply interesting to us, from the circum- 
stance that it was applied to the walls of the Holy 
City, to effect the ruin and desolation so long threat- 
ened by offended Heaven. It was not brought into 
fearful play until Vespasian had used all other warlike 
methods to bring the besieged to terms. It was a 
maxim in the military code of the Romans to give no 
quarter and to show no mercy to the inhabitants of a 
hostile city after the ram had once touched the walls ; 
though Cicero, in his book on moral duties, admits 
that there are cases where it may be right to make 
exceptions to this rule. The terrible effects pro- 
duced by the use of this implement during the siege 
of Jerusalem are represented in the engraving at the 
commencement of this sketch. A tower, which had 
been gradually undermined by its blows, may be seen 
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in its ruins. 4 

We see in the ram a great effect produced by 
a simple contrivance ; the siege of Plata shows that 
a device equally simple could render it harmless. 
The besieged lowered a beam from two spars project- 
ing like a ship’s davits, which, meeting the ram just 
below the head, not only hindered the blow, but 
struck off his head, and sent him back bereft of his 
terror and his beauty. | Ls 

In the, fourth chapter of Ezekiel, verse 2, we find 
the battering ram among the warlike preparations 
which the prophet was commanded to use in his sym- 
bolical siege of Jerusalem—all of which was exactly 
fulfilled when the Roman armies set down before it. 


ecumbling to the earth, and burying its braye defenders 


THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
POETS. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


ON a certain wild and tempestuous day, in the autumn 
of 1777, a solitary vessel, on its way from ithe north of 
Ireland to the port of Liverpool, might have béen dimly des- 
cried from the coast cliffs, battling with the fierce winds and 
raging billows of the Irish Sea. The far-sighted spectator 
Who, as his eye followed its plungings beneath the waves, 
should have had misgivings as to its safety, would not have 
over-estimated the perils of its position. On board, all was 
confusion and dismay. ‘The faces of the passengers waxed 
pale with terror and consternation. Even the crew and 
the captain himself, who had become familiar with storms 
and were inured to the companionship of danger, were 
violently agitated on this occasion.’ -A universal conviction 
had seized upon all present that their end was come—that 
only a few minutes intervened between them and the dread 
future. Yet, were there two beautiful exceptions to the 
general consternation of that company, in thd persons of a 
gentleman in the attire of a minister of Christ, and a child 
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of sedate and thoughtful aspect, numbering about six or 
seven summers. These, it was observed, were tranquil and 
Jacid in mind and countenance, while all besides were 
wildly excited, either their hands in silent agony, 
or shricking on the blast for mercy and deliverance. The 
child at first had been terrified by the elemental strife and 
the mad careerings of the vessel; but his calm-eyed father 


ee same: ma his tiny hand, and told him to trust in 


Jesus, who, in similar circumstances, had saved 
the apostles when their lives were jeopardized by the storm _ 
on the Galilean lake. It was enough; the confiding heart — 
of childhood found anchorage on that Divine Rock, and the 


boy’s face, if pale, grew serene with resignation and hope. _ a 
striking and lovely was the spectacle, that even the 


captain could not fail to notice it, and expressed his sur- — 
and admiration in the words, “I would give a 


thousand pounds for the faith of that child!” wile 
The name of that boy was JamEs MonTGOMERY, the hero 


of this biographic sketch; and that storm was the rough — 


prelude and introduction to a protracted as life,com- 
etace nearly eighty years ago, and honourably terminated - 
1854. 
But whence came the young stranger? and on what 
errand was he bent at so early an age? These natural 
a it will be our aim to answer with all convenient 
At the date of our story, a traveller who should have 


landed at one of the ports of Antrim, on the northern ex- 


tremity of Erin, and, bent on spying out the beauty of the 
land, should have penetrated to the very heart of the 
county, would have probably stumbled upon a scene which, 
from its novelty and attractiveness, could not fail to arrest — 
his feet and rivet his eye. Utterly unlike everything else — 
to be met with in that unhappy isfand, where disorder, de- . 


vastation, and neglect have so long affixed their blight, 


here might have been seen the most gratifying evidences of 
higher and nobler qualities on the part of the inhabitants. 


In a charming spot, sheltered by a range of hills from the — 


read before the delighted gaze,a large 


group of buildings, forming a spacious square, the open 
space being. planted with ornamental trees, shrubs, and ~ 
flowers ; while ns, richly cultivated fields, and emerald — 


_ ‘pastures engi the clustering edifices, and stretched 
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away in the distance. This picturesque and pleasant 
locality was a Moravian settlement, known by the designa- 
tion of “ Grace Hill,” which had been founded thirty years 
before this period by John Cennick, of pious memory. 
After distinguishing himself by his evangelistic labours in 
- eonnexion with both Wesley and Whitfield, he settled on 
this spot, and gradually organized a religious community, 
which flourished for many years. Among the first-fruits 
of his spiritual husbandry was John Montgomery, the 
father of the poet, then a resident in the neighbourhood. 
He was received into communion with the United Brethren 
in 1757, and shortly afterwards became a preacher among 
them. After visiting Yorkshire and Germany on religious 
- missions, he returned to Grace Hill, and married an excel- 
lent woman belonging to the Moravian community. The 
issue of the marriage was one daughter and three sons, of 
whom James wasthe eldest. | 
_ The subject of this sketch, however, was not born in the 
bosom of this sage settlement; for, a short time before 
that event too the Rev. John had 
crossed over the Frith of the Clyde to Irvine, to take the 
pastoral charge of the first band of United Brethren who 
ever gained a footing in Scotland. Our poet thus, as he 
used afterwards jocosely to observe, had “a narrow escape 
of being an ilanen: Here, and under these cireum- 
stances, he first drew breath, in the humble dwelling-honse 
beneath the same roof which covered the little chapel 
wherein the father officiated. Montgomery was a@ con- 
_ temporary of the Ayrshire poet; for Burns was at this 
time only about twelve years of , and if he had left 
Murdoch’s school at Ayr, was probably reciting, on his 
father’s farm, within a dozen miles of Montgomery’s birth- 
place, those songs and tales of old Jenny Wilson which, 
with the moralizing ballads sung by his mother, doubtless 


became the first germs of his poetical fancied. | | 
Irvine is not destitute of other ble associations, 
both to the devotees of literature and the spiritually-minded 
Christian. Galt, whose “ mae ee has charmed so 
many readers, was a native of le town; and that 
| “ Jerusalem, my happy home, | 
Name ever dear to me; ag 
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When shall my labours have an end 
In joy, and peace, and thee?” | 
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which has stirred the most sacred emotions in the breasts 
of thousands of struggling, world-worn Christians, owes its 
origin to a godly minister of that place, who distinguished 
himself greatly during the troubles of the Scotch Kirk in 


_ the seventeenth — Montgomery’s recollections of 


the spot were necessarily faint and unimportant, since his 
residence there did not extend beyond three or four years, 
when his parents returned with their precious charge to 


Grace Hill. 


There being at that time no seminary attached to this 
little religious colony, and other sons nent. been born to 
the mother, whose growing claims engrossed her time, the 
inquisitive boy was placed under the care of the village 
pedagogue—a certain Jemmy M‘Caffery, who owes it to 
the subsequent fame of his little pupil that his name has 
been rescued from that oblivion which is the common lot 
ofman. Whether the parents became dissatisfied with the 
preceptorial qualifications of the master, or whether the 
young pupil had exhausted the scanty stores of knowledge 
at his command, we are not told; but before James had 
kept his seventh birthday, he renewed his migrations under 


| the guidance of his father. It was decided—not without 
- much domestic debating and prayer, and the shedding of 


many maternal tears, we are disposed to believe—that he 
should quit home, in search of a better education than 
Jemmy M‘Caffery could supply. This was the object of 
whigh he was in quest when we met him just now, sitting 
so composed and trustful amidst the howling hurricane and 
the storm-lashed sea. And this he seems to have found at 
Fulneck, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, which henceforth be- 
came his adopted home for several years. 

It may be here recorded, though somewhat anticipating — 


_ the course of events, that six years after James’s arrival in 


England, his excellent parents devoted themselves to the 
work of foreign missions, and were appointed to proceed 
to the West Indies—forming part of the vanguard and 
pioneers of that noble army of Christian warriors who have 
since gone forth to do battle with the gigantic evils of 
slavery and heathenism. On the occasion of their de- 
parture, the two brothers of James were brought to the 
seminary at Fulneck, where they were left in charge of the 
Brethren. According to the regulations of this zealous 
community, provision is made for the support and educa- 
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tion of missionaries’ children, thus leaving. the parents 
comparatively free from domestic solicitudes and cares, to 
pursue without distraction the labours of their high voca- 
tion. Deep and intense must, indeed, be the consecration 
which can thus voluntarily surrender all the charms of a 
quiet English home; sunder, with a noble abstinence from 
sorrow, all the sweet ties of kindred; and even resign one’s 
precious offspring to the guardianship of strangers, perhaps 
to see their dear faces no more on earth; and all this long 
life-sacrifice for the purpose of bearing God’s glorious evan- 
gel of love and mercy to the outcasts of humanity! Such 
was the exalted choice, the lofty self-denial, the seraphic 
love of John and Mary Montgomery.. The farewell which 
they took of their dear boys at Fulneck was a final one. 
Those parting kisses, so long remembered, were the last 
ever impressed upon their fair cheeks and brows by a 
mother’s lips. They laboured earnestly for their Master, 
amidst heart-breaking discouragements, for a period of 
nearly eight years, when they entered into rest, one falling 
a victim to fever, and the other to dysentery. _ 

But we must return to Fulneck, and there watch the 
budding intellect and expanding character of our embryo 
poet. 

Fulneck derives its name from a town in Moravia, and 
was founded by the United Brethren about the year 1748. 
[t is advantageously situated, commanding, beyond a 
richly cultivated valley in front, an extensive prospect. 
he range of buildings occupied by the community and the 
scholars is very imposing and stately, and, viewed from the 
south, to which it is open, forms an attractive object to the 
eye. When entered upon by the Moravians, it was a 
region of rough moorland ; but by their patient and untiring 
industry it was soon converted into a smiling and fragrant 
Kden. ‘The surrounding population partook of the same 
wild, rude, intractable character; but in their case, a 
genial amelioration, as wonderful as the transformed aspects 
of nature around them, was speedily wrought by the loving 
exertions of these true apostolic successors. ul 

Here it is, then, that, for some years to come, we catch | 
glimpses of our hero, affording dim presages of his subse- 
quent career. No wild, high-spirited, roystering boy was 
J ames Montgomery at this period—the ringleader in every 
mischievous exploit, the arbiter of juvenile disputes, the 
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despot of the playground, and the terror of the neighbour. 


hood. No; he was not organized thus to reign and rule 


among his fellow-pupils. Whether from constitutional! 
tendencies, or from the training to which he had been 
subjected, he early developed a disposition to melancholy. 
morbid sensibility, and self-seclusion. Hence, instead of 
seeking the society of his Fulneck companions, he rather 
shunned all unnecessary contact and intercourse with 
them. We may picture to ourselves the quiet, sedate, 
pensive boy, with his “carotty locks,” and certain unmis- 
takable indications of near-sightedness, poring over some 
engrossing book, in a retired corner of the playground, or 
roaming alone, or with some congenial companion, in the 
beautiful environs of the establishment, either musing on 
matters beyond the usual range of boyish thought, or dis- 
cussing the revelations of the last volume that had fallen 
into his hands and fed his virgin curiosity. 

_.The supply of literature for the use of the pupils at Ful- 
neck seems to have been extremely scanty; although, in 
forming an estimate, we must not lose sight of the fact, 
that we are contemplating a period three-quarters of a 
century ago. ‘Those two works, of ever-living freshness. 
and fascination, “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” and “ Robinson 
Crusqge,” were among his earliest favourites; the latter of 
which led to the joint composition of a similar romance by 
himself and a schoolfellow, named Joe Binns. But the 
seminary being conducted upon strictly religious principles, 
the perusal of works calculated to excite the imagination, | 
whether in prose or verse, was discouraged. The wisdom 


‘of such a procedure, though it may now be disputed and 


denied, would scarcely have been questioned at that time. 
And in the case of Meuniemmey, who had been by his 
parents destined for the ministry, his preceptors would 
view with especial jealousy the intervention of any topics 
calculated to allure his attention from the solid studies by 
which he was to be trained for that holy office. These 
scholastic pursuits, besides the Latin, Greek, German, and 
French languages, embraced history, geography, and music. 
But the irrepressible stirrings of the Muse of poesy within 
him soon interfered with those important studies, and ulti- 
mately convinced his guardians and tutors that the way- 
ward, abstracted, and dreaming boy could never be fashioned 
into an earnest, matter-of-fact preacher of the gospel. 
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The incidents attending the first waking-up of the poet- 
ical faculty in the soul of a true bard are always interest- 
ing. Fortunately, we are favoured with the cireumstances 
connected with the poetical nativity of James Montgomery. 
The very hedge could long be pointed out, and may still be. 
in existence, under whose shade he sat when the Muse first _ 
visited him and enthralled his heart. As Cowley received © 
his first conscious impulse while delightedly reading — 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” as he lay sunning himself in the 
window of his mother’s apartment, so, in a manner very © 
similar, Montgomery was suddenly seized by the spells of 
song while listening to the recital of Blair’s “ Graver” The 
incident was thus referred to by him at a later period when 
reviewing his school-days. “ At school,” he says, “eyen when 
. Iwas driven like a coal ass through the Latin and Greek 
grammars, I was distinguished for nothing but indolence 
and melancholy, brought upon me by a raging and linger- 
ing fever [of the mind], with which I was suddenly seized 
one fine summer’s day, as I lay under.a hedge with my 
companions, listening to our master whilst he read us some 
animated passages from Blair’s poem on the ‘Grave.’ My 
happier school-fellows, born under milder planets, all feil 
asleep during the rehearsal; but I, who am always asleep 
when I ought to be waking, never dreamed of ¢losing an 
eye, but eagerly caught the contagious malady; and from 
that ecstatic moment to the present, Heaven knows, I have 
hever enjoyed one cheerful, oné peaceful night.” Such is 
one of the penalties attached to genius, and thas is it that 
the gift of song often imposes upon its envied possessor, a 
burden of restlessness and sorrow. Few of those who read 
_with delight and enthusiasm the outcome of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine,” think ef the intense soul-travail, 
the nights of sleeplessness, and the days of harassment, by 
which such glorious results are obtained. | 

Montgomery never forgot the circumstances of that re- 
hearsal. From that hour his ambition was to become a 
bard. He was conscious of an inward call to minister as a 
priest in the temple of poetry; and this high behest he 
. faithfully and persistently fulfilled throughout his long life, 
in spite of unwonted difficulties and discouragements. So- 
powerful was the impression produced on his mind by 
‘several of the passages to which he had listened, that he 

instinctively said within himself, “ If ever I become ‘a poet, 
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— resolved that, when he became a man, he would writea §8§f 


in 


these rude compositions. secretly 
to read by stealth—he before ‘he was ten 


age, filled a manuscript volume with his 
Most of these were of a serious tone, and bore 
ure, and sentiment, to the Ee & 


“round "==this being with him the deau ideal of per- 


feetion. “I remember,” he long after remarked toa friend, 
well as if it was but yesterday, how I leaned a 
as Istood upon some steps in and deeply and 
uced u e appearance of this 
n. The revolution “which had been thus wrought 
inthe mental being of our young hero was aided and deep- 
by subsequently listening te the recital—for hewas 
to read it himself—of Biackmore’s “ Prince 
Arthur.” The: majesty of the heroic lines com- 
letely captivated his fan B and prowipted in his mind the 


round poem. 


or Yet the earliest rhymi- 
on 


effect of tgomery directed to an imitanon 


hich he 


style," 
were “dail 
exercise of 


sung or read by the 


mery, that on the birthday of any 


— it was for his schoolfellows to pre 
him with some poetical tribute, which, after being 
Ose the master, was read before the bishop. An 
aneedote of Mon in ‘relation to one of these ccca- 
is worth repeating here. 
to ‘be the tributary bards en 
congratulatory‘ verses on certain birthday; bat 
to perform his task, and knowing that 


had & of verses in his ‘our tyro 


«But the principal sles of the 
: aspirant ‘was the old Moravian choir-book, Beets | 
most curious collection of sacred lyrics then extant. ' Con- a 
- g) as they did, almost entirely of literal translations  @ 
German, these were revolting to a culti- @ 
vated the language being often inharmonious, and 


verses, it appears, was kindly 
lars at Fulneck; for we learh 
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another boy, as. indolent as himeelf, had» procured 
| game way. After.offering 
uced dcom- 


examination,.when, to.his confusion and mortifiedtion, it § | 
turned out that there was one exactly similar to 


he 


: retired for a season, and, on, reap 
‘deemed to jor to any of 


Another birthday anecdote may be as 
tration of some of the customs.of. this.institation, the 


simple piety of the children. ..It. was usual: forthe boys be- 


: a circle, hand.in hand,..and. 
of the tine t of the number was. then in the centre: 


| thus described Montgomery, when, referring 
Fulneck.-+" During the w 


. longing to the different classes to take tea with each other, 


| | Montgomery, then in his ninth year,was placed with scholars a 


age and attainments,...One day the be 


; and when the boys had all ‘owns. they | 


to officiate in prayer... Knecling down;he thus 
ingenuously gave utterance to his feelings: “O Lordybless 
us little children, and make us. = 

for what, we have received... Ohyb less.this good chocolate to 


and give us more of it!” When hecametothelo 


ing sentence,” said Montgomery,“ we-could: scarcely maim- 
our gravity, though, it was. the natural expression of 
@very one of our 
“A’passing allusion. bas been, made to the vendiier 
in a clandestine manner... This. practice:arose outof the 
rigorous surveillance. exercised over the :scholars’ the 


establishment. . The excessive strictness of the ‘fators is : 


riod I. was, as carefully secluded, in-common: with all ail 
ifellows, from any commerce with the-world,apif 
we had been imprisoned in 


having of that time, conversed for ten minutes 
any person whatever, .ex cept my companions, our 
masters, or occasional Moravian. 


an instance of the 
followit "Incident 


Fram m this oti 
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however, was carefully examined and expurgated before it 

reached the hands of its owner, who was mortified to find 
it so seriously mutilated, many leaves having been cut out 
and others shamefully mangled. | 

But, notwithstanding the literary privations thus im- 

, the inquisitive poet found means of importing the 
forbidden luxuries into the house; and these draughts of 
know! were sweet to his taste—all the sweeter for being 
stolen. ‘The pains that were taken, from. commendable 
motives. to conceal certain matters from him, only served to 
stimulate his curiosity and make him more eager to explore 
them ; and the issue of this process, as it almost invariably 
happens, was most deplorable in the case of our young poet. 
It came to pass, that religion itself, he tells us, was at length 
brought before the court of inquisition in his own heart. 
He studied, reasoned, doubted, and almost disbelieved what 
« he had hitherto adhered to on the credit of his tutors; the 
simplicity of his soul was lost; and it was his life-long 
lamentation that he had so lost it. 

The monotony of Montgomery’s scholastic life was ocea- 
sionally relieved by summer rambles to remarkable places 
in the neighbourhood, some of which, when afterwards 
idealized by memory, furnished topics for poetic description. 
The establishment was also, from time to time, temporarily 
roused by the appearance of distinguished visitors. Amon 
others who came during Montgomery’s residence at Ful- 
neck, were the Kev. John Wesley, the Moravian bishop 
Watteville, son-in-law to Count Zinzendorf, and the eccen- 
tric Lord Monboddo. The good bishop was long remem- 
bered by the boys forhis curled wig, the “ holy kiss ” which 


1° ‘he imprinted on all their cheeks, and the confectionery. 
i which he distributed among them. The visit of the vener- 
iB able Monboddo also left an indelible impression upon the | 
, ‘ mind of Montgomery, from an incident which happened on 
4 ‘the occasion. Being introduced to the seminary, and the 


names of the boys told over to him, the old judge paid but 
little attention until the attendant said, “ Here, my lord, is 


7 one of your countrymen ;” at. which he started as from a 
a brown study, and, brandishing a large horse-whip over 
a _ Montgomery’s head, exclaimed, ‘I hope he will take care 
a that his country shall never be ashamed of him.” 


The passion for song in our hero’s breast acquired greater 
strengtn and intensity with the lapse of time. His inven- — 
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tive powers were ever in active exercise. He frequently 
retired to rest with a subject on his mind, which he re- 
solved to complete before slumber closed his eyelids and 
lulled his brain. There was something magnificently 
daring in his projected flights. H and stanzas no 
longer satisfied the cravings of his ambition. Before he was 
fourteen, he had penned a mock-heroic poem, in imitation 
of Homer’s Frogs and Mice, which contained more than: a 
thousand lines. Other heroic pieces were planned, begun, 
and discarded for some more captivating theme. Another 
poem, taking in the mighty range of human history, and 
entitled “The World,” was very far proceeded with. This | 
was intended to eclipse “‘ Paradise Lost,” and dispute the 
bays with Milton! But the subject which fired his soul 
most at this time, and kindled his poetic inspirations, 
was the wars of “Alfred the Great.” This juvenile 
epic opened with a scene in heaven, in which the spirits 
of departed Englishmen just before slain in a battle with 
the Danes, are represented as imploring the Almighty. to 
interpose and deliver their country! ‘There was, truly, a 
certain kind of sublimity in this boyish daring of our 
unfledged genius. 

But a change was impending. Despairing of making a 
Moravian minister of him, the Brethren were perplexed as 
to the course which they ought to pursue. Wrapped in 
silent and mysterious abstraction, or excited by poetic fren- 
zies, his studies were habitually neglected. Thinking, at 
length, that by being brought into cleser contact with the 
rough world, of which he at present knew nothing, his day- 
dreams of fame might be dispelled, they resolved to put him 
to business for a time, leaving their future dealings towards 
him to be guided by circumstances. Here, then, on the 
threshold of a new stage of his existence, we leave our hero 
for a season. | 
EOTHEN. 


THE CORONET AND THE CROWN. 


Tae Duke of Hamilton,’ who died at an early age at the close of 
_ the last century, was from a child remarkably serious, and took great 
delight in reading the Bible, by which he became “ wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus.” On his death-bed, he called his 
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younger brother to his side, and after addressing him with the 
deepest affection and solemnity, concluded with these words: “ And 
now, Douglas, you will soon be a Duke, but I shall be a Kino.” (Rev. 


i. 6.) 


‘‘ Brorugr, adieu! I’m going to die, 
To leave our proud ancestral halls; 
I fear not in the tomb to lie; 
I’m glad to go, since Jesus calls. 


‘And, Douglas! ‘twere a sin to sigh, 
Or grieve to quit my broad domain ; 
There is a fairer realm on high, 
To which I haste through Jesus slain. 


** T’ve often wished that I could share 
By) birthright, as my gold, with you: 
title seemed not half so fair, 
oS smd you might not bear it too. 


‘* But now it may, it must be thine— 
My coronet, my courtly dress ; 
I go to wear a diadem, 
Robed in my Saviour’s righteousness. 


‘* Mourn not, nor weep when I am dead, 
But try with gratitude to sing ; 
For, Douglas! when you’re but a Duxg, 
Remember, J shail be a Kina. 


‘* A crown is mine, of glory bright, 
To which yon bauble seems but dross ; 
Oh, brother! make it yours by right, 
Or all your gain will prove a loss. 


‘* Jesus must have your heart. Adieu! 
Bear well the honours time will bring. 
Ah, Douglas! soon they "ll hail you Duxg, 
But e’en in death, I'm more than Kina.” 


Oh glorious faith! that thus could shed 
Such calmness o’er a dying hour; 

And round that draped and sumptuous bed 
Such rays of heavenly sunlight pour! 


Like faith be ours, and hope, and love ; 
Then death to us will bear no sting ; 
For though he ne’er may be a Dvuxg, 


The poorest child may prove a Kina. 
| W. 
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NATURAL HISTORY EDUCATION FOR 
THE YOUNG. | 


BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY.* | 

Tuoven it be impossible and absurd to wish that 
every young man should grow up a naturalist by 
profession, yet this age offers no more wholesome 
training, both moral and intellectual, than that which 
is given by instilling into the young an early taste 
for out-door physical science. The education of our 
children is now more than ever a puzzling problem, 
if by education we mean the development of the 
whole humanity, not merely of some arbitrarily chosen 
part of it. How to feed the imagination with whole- 
some food, and teach it to despise French novels, 
and that sugared slough of sentimental poetry, in 
comparison with which the old fairy tales and ballads 
were manful and rational; how to counteragt the 
tendency to shallow and conceited sciolism, en- 
gendered by hearing popular lectures on all manner 
of subjects, which can only be really learnt by stern 
methodic study; how to give habits of enterprise, 
patience, and accurate observation, which the ¢ount- 
iug-house or the library will never bestow; above all, 
how to develope the physical powers, without en- 
gendering brutality and coarseness—are questions 
becoming daily more and more puzzling, while they 
need daily more and more to be solved, in an age 
of enterprise, travel, and emigration like the present. 
For the truth must be told, that the great majority 
of men who are now distinguished commercial 
success, have had a training the directly opposite to 


* For the excellent counsels contained in this article we 
are indebted to ‘* Glaucus ; or, The Wonders of the Shore’’ 
—a work which ought to be in the hands of every intelligent 
young person who has any leisure at command to cultivate 
the delightful pursuit recommended by its gifted author, 
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that which they are giving to their sons. They are 
for the most part men who have migrated from the 
country to the town, and had in their youth all the 
advantages of a sturdy and manful hill-side or sea- 
side training; men whose bodies were developed 
and their lungs fed on pure breezes, long before see 
brought to work in the city the bodily and mental 
strength which they had gained by loch and moor. 
But it is not so with their sons. Their business 
habits are learnt in the counting-house; a good 
school, doubtless, as far as it goes: but one which 
will expand none but the lowest intellectual facul- 
ties; which will make them accurate accountants, 
shrewd computers and competitors, but never the 
_ Originators of daring schemes, men able and willing 
to go forth to replenish the earth and subdue it. And 
in the hours of relaxation how much of their time is 
thrown away, for want of anything better, on frivolity, 
not to say on secret profligacy, parents know too 
well, and often shut their eyes in very despair to 
evils which they know not how to cure. A frightful 
majority of our middle-class young men are growing 
up effeminate, empty of all knowledge but what tends 
directly to the making of a fortune; or rather, to 
speak correctly, to the keeping up the fortunes which 
their fathers have made for them; while of the 
minority, who are, indeed, thinkers and readers, how 
many women as well as men have we seen wearying 
their souls with study undirected, often misdirected ; 
craving to learn, yet not knowing how or what to 
learn; cultivating with wholesome energy, the head 
at the expense of the body and the heart; catching 
up with the most capricious self-will, one mania after 
another, and tossing it away again for some new 
phantom ; gorging the memory with facts which no 
one has taught them to arrange, and the reason with 
problems which they have no method for solving; 
till they fret themselves into a chronic fever of the 
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brain, which too often urges them on to plunge, as 
it were to cool the inward fire, into the ever restless 
sea of doubt and disbelief. It is a sad picture. What 
is wanted in these cases, is a methodic and scientific 
habit of mind; and a class of objects on which to 
exercise that habit, which will fever neither the 
mare intellect nor the moral sense; and those 
physical science will give, as nothing else can give it. 
Moreover, to revert to another point which we 
touched just now, man has a body as well as a/mind ;_ 
and with the vast majority there will be no mens 
sana unless there be a corpus sanum for it to inhabit. | 
And what out-door training to give our youths, is, 
as we have already said, more than ever puzzling. 
This difficulty is felt, perhaps, less in Scotland than — 
in England. The Scotch climate compels hardiness ; 
the Scotch bodily strength makes it easy ; and Scot-— 
land, with her mountain-tours in summer, and her 
frozen lochs in winter, her labyrinth of sea+shore, 
and, above all, that priceless boon which Providence 
has bestowed on her, in the contiguity of her great 
cities to the loveliest scenery, and hills where every | 
breeze is health, affords facilities for healthy physical - 
life unknown to the Englishman, who has no Arthur’s 
Seat towering above his London, no Western Islands 
spotting the ocean firths beside his’ Manchester. 
Field sports, with the invaluable training which they 
give, if not cae 
The reason firm,” 

yet still 2 
| ‘*the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill,” 
have become impossible for the greater number ; 
and athletic exercises are now, in England at least, so 
artificialized, so expensive, so mixed up with drinking, 
gambling, and other evils of which we need say 
nothing here, that one cannot wonder at an parents’ 
shrinking from allowing their sons to meddle much 
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with them. And yet the young man who has had 
no substitute for such amusements, will cut but a 


_ sorry figure in Australia, Canada, or India; and if he 
a at home, will spend many a pound in doctors’ 
bi 


which could have been better employed else- 


where. “Taking a walk,’ as one would take a pill 


ora draught, seems likely soon to become the only 
form of outdoor existence possible for us of the 
British Isles. ‘But a walk without an object, unless 
in the most lovely and novel of scenery, is a poor 
exercise, and as a recreation, utterly nil. We never 
knew two young lads go out for a “constitutional,” 
who did not, if they were commonplace youths, gossip 
the whole way about things better left unspoken; 
or, if they were clever ones, fall on arguing and 


_brainsbeating on politics or metaphysics from the 


moment they left the door, and return with their — 
wits even more heated and tired than they were when 
they set out. | | 
Seriously, if we wish rural walks to do our children 
any good, we must give them a love for rural sights, 
an object in every walk; we must teach them—and 
we can teach them—to find wonder in every insect, 
sublimity im every hedgerow, the records of past 
worlds in every pebble, and boundless fertility upon 


' the barren shore; and so, by teaching them to make 


full use of that limited sphere in which they now 
are, make them faithful in a few things, that they 
ee be fit hereafter to be rulers over much. | 

may seem to exaggerate the advantages of such 
studies; but the question after all is one of ex- 
perience; and I have had experience enough and to 
spare that what I say is true. I have seen the 
young man of fierce passions and uncontrollable 
daring, expend healthily that energy which threatened 
daily to plunge him into recklessness, if not into sin, 
upon hunting out and collecting, through rock and 
bog, snow and tempest, every bird and egg of the 
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neighbouring forest. I have seen the cultivated 
man, craving for travel and for suecess in life, pent 
up in the _ oe ae of London work, and yet keep- 
ing his spirit calm, and perhaps his morals all the 
more righteous, by spending over his microseope, 
evenings which would too probably have ally 
been wasted at the theatre. 1 have seen the young 
London beauty, amid all the excitement and tempta- 
tion of luxury and flattery, with her heart pure and 
her mind occupied in a boudoir full of shells and 
fossils, flowers and sea-weeds, and keeping herself 
unspotted from the world, by considering the lilies 
of the field, how they grow. And therefore it is that 
I hail with thankfulness every fresh book of Natural 
‘History, as a fresh boon to the young, a fresh help 
to those who have to educate them. H 
The greatest difficulty in the way of beginners is 
(as in most things) how to “learn the art of learn- 
ing.” They go out, search, find less than they  ex- 
and give the subject up in disappointment. 
_ It is good to begin, therefore, if possible, by playing 
the part of “jackal” to some practised naturalist, 
who will show the tyro where to look, what to look 
for, and, moreover, what it is that he has foutd— 
often no easy matter to discover. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, during an autumn’s work of dead:leaf- 
searching in the Devon woods for poor old |.Dr. 
_ Turton, while he was writing his book on British 
_ land-shells, the writer learnt more of the art of ob- 
serving than he would have learnt in three years’ 
desultory hunting on his own account; and he has 
‘often regretted that no naturalist has established 


shore-lectures at some watering-place, like those up 


hill and down dale field-lectures which, in pleasant 
bygone Cambridge days, Professor Sedgwick used, to 
ve young geologists, and Professor Henslow to young 
tanists, This want, however, bids fair to be ‘sup- 
plied at last by Mr. Gosse. i 
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SPRING AND YOUTH. 
| A SMILING spring once more adorns the earth with 


beauty, and makes the grey old world look young 
again. Gladness, music, and fragrance, with light 
delicate steps, attend the spring-goddess ; and at her © 


approach, nature issues from her winter's 
grave, and puts on her beautiful garments, to do — 
homage to the Divine power which has brought about — 
so triumphant a resurrection. Lo! the winter is 
past, the rains are over and gone, the time of the 
singing of birds has come, and the voice of rejoicing is 
heard in the land. It is a glad time, a time of life, | 
rich in quickening influences, and calculated to draw — 
forth the noblest emotions and the purest sympathies. 
May our hearts be open to receive its genial message ! 
_ The spring season, while it conveys instructive 
lessons to all, seems to appeal especially to the young. 
Undoubtedly it is a glorious parable, which to them 
ought to have a most significant meaning; it is a 
picture-book, illustrating several important truths, 
to two or three of which we propose to direct our 
attention. 

We may look upon the spring as an emblem of 


youthful promise. Tenderly are the delicate young 


grasses skimming the surface of the earth, which was 
recently so hard, bare, and frost-bound. The fields, 
which a short time ago lay silent and lifeless, now 


earry on their fruitful bosom the germs of the future 


harvest. That which appeared lost and dead was not 
really so. A life, unseen by mortal eye, was secretly 
going on within the hard crust which winter drew 
over the earth to protect the treasures buried in its 
furrows ; and now we see verdure, radiance, and pro- 
mise, Where of late the cold hand of death seemed to 
reign supreme.. Buds are unfolding in the enticing 
sunshine; spring-flowers, bathed in delicious dew, 
give out a healthy fragrance; the hedges are tipped 
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with green; country lanes are decked with primroses, 
violets, and snowdrops ; and soon the silvery’ lilac will 
wave in triumph, and the golden laburnum droop 
under the aight of its own glory. Wherever you 
wander, you see signs of life ; the woods no longer look 
dark and cold; the trees no longer look like’skeletons 
shaking -their gaunt arms with ghostly anger at the 
passer-by; a garment of delicate green swathes them, 
and conceals from view their blackened rinds; while 
from their branches leap the birds, which are already 
building their nests, and whose notes of joyous cramp 
echo far and wide. The farmer, as he walks through 
his fields, sees the corn and grass beautifully upspring- 
ing; the gardener sees his plants and vegetables 
thriving apace. The winter is past ; the spring-season, 
with all its life and freshness, is with us, and gives pro- 
mise of a glorious harvest—of plenty for man and beast. 
Not less promising does the period of youth some- 
times appear to us. In the little tender frames that 
are now sportively playing with their life, and krow 
nothing of its cares and troubles, you behold the 
future men and women of our world—those who will 
have to carry on the world’s work when the aged shall 
have lain themselves down in the sleep of death. 
There, sleeping in the mother’s arms, or playing 
around her knee, is the future king or queen, who 
shall sway, perhaps, the destinies of empires and of 
the world. In nurseries and in play-grounds, our © 
future politicians and men of science, our poets and 
philosophers, our teachers and divines, are seen at 
their hour of play, preparatory to entering upon sted- 
fast laborious work. Who can look upon the gene- 
ration that is rising up to occupy the Ks of the one 
silently sinking into its grave, without interest and 
anxiety ? We see the spring; but who can foretell 
the harvest? Youth is lovely and hopeful; but how 
little of its fair promise may be visible ten or twenty 
years hence ! | 
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That the young in our day are carefully educated 
is a fact calculated to inspire us with hope. We are 
thankful for the thousands of schools throughout our 
land, and that education is not now confined to the 
higher classes of society, but is within the reach of 
those who are in humble circumstances. We are 
thankful for this, because in a well-taught people will 
be found the safety and dignity of our own much- 
beloved, highly-favoured England. Religious educa- 
tion also is more highly prized thanever. The young 
are not only trained in the knowledge that will fit 
them for the hard tasks of this working-day world, 
but in the wisdom which is from above—the wisdom 


which both teaches a man to do his duty in that state 


of life in which it has pleased God to place him, and 
how to prepare for the ae life beyond in the more 
immediate presence of God. There is much promise, 
too, in the fact, that the young have sympathy with 
the religious truths and institutions which are the 
stability and glory of a country. In our Christian 
sanctuaries, the young are to be seen Sunday after 
Sunday listening attentively to the word of life, which 
will make them Christians, kind neighbours, good citi- 
zens, and true patriots. And instead of calling forth 
seers, it should be a matter of deep thankfulness and 
rejoicing, that, in the petitions which were recently 
sent to Parliament, praying the government to use its 
influence against the desecration of the Lord’s-day, 
the names of the young formed no unimportant pro- 
portion in the signatures. There is much that is 
promising in the young life of the present time. 

‘And yet, our les of Spring may not be realized. 
Buds may wither and decay ; a worm at the root may 
destroy the grace and vigour of many a noble plant 
that now proudly rears its head in the valour of its 
youth; and long before the autumn, the summer airs 
will carry on their wings the sear and yellow leaves 
of blighted promise, the ashes of the youthful dead. — 
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And though life be spared, and old age be arrived at, 
there may be no trace in it of the promise of youth. 
There is not a greater contrast between the form of a 
boy, buoyant with health and energy, and the totter- 
ing frame of a feeble old man, than there 1s sometimes 
between what men in their youth give —— —— 
of, and what they eventually turn out to be. Between 
youth and age lies a great and terrible wilderness, 
wherein abound fiery serpents, and wicked agencies 
innumerable; and frequently the youth whom we 
saw entering it with fervent heart and courageous 
tread, comes out of it so wounded and disfigured that 
he can scarcely be recognised. | 
It is very painful to behold instances of this kind—_ 
to behold youth’s intentions and purposes blasted, 
withered, and dead. We can bear to see the healthy 
sapling shedding its leaves and buds, dying to its 
spring beauty, and living again to a grand rough 
strength that defies winds and rains; the tree is but 
fulfilling its law; blossoms are beautiful, but we want 
fruit ; and the tree, when the conditions of its growth 
are healthy and right, dies to one form of beauty only 
to live to another equally fair and attractive. But 
men frequently belie the promise of their youth; 
its blossoms depart, the summer ends, the harvest 
comes, and instead of being as plants grown up and 
pear they stand stunted and blighted, without 
ruit. 
_ Perhapsone cause of such degeneracy may be found — 
inthe fact that such men, as they advance in life, lose 
sight of the thoughts, feelings, and purposes of youth ; 
they have not its dew resting upon their spirits to 
invigorate and encourage them. If Solomon had 
always lived under the influence of the solemn feeling — 
which animated him, when, full of trembling at life’s — 
untrodden road and duty’s weighty responsibility, he 
sought the arm of his Maker to lean upon, he would 
never have allowed that fine nature of his, teeming 
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with noble faculties, to have become enervated by 
njiserable effeminacy and sensuality. His old age 
would have been the rich ripe fruit of a splendid 
youth-time, the mature and hallowed expression of a 
noble life’s experiences and doings. 

It is sad when all the brightness in a man’s history 
belongs to the past. ‘He was nearest. heaven when 
he was a child,” is what we are compelled to say of too 
many of our fellow-travellers to eternity. Instead of 


‘advancing Zionward, they have turned into the broad | 


road which leadeth to destruction. Sometimes we are 
found wishing that they had never left their child’s 
life, that an early grave had prevented the enacting of 
the fearful tragedy they are daily working out. There 
was a time when the vilest criminal that has ever 
darkened our world hung upon a mother’s breast, 


‘and probably gave her infinite by his innocent 


gambols. There was a time, perhaps, when the hand 


- of the robber or the assassin caressed in gentle affec- 
. tion the face of a little brother or sister. The devil 


was a murderer of human bliss from the beginning ; 
time, and time’s temptations, form the knife with 
which he stabs his victims ; and old age is sometimes 


‘a grave, wherein all the sunny hopes of childhood and 


the stronger purposes of youth moulder and decay in 
dread putrefaction. The hopes of spring have not 
been realized. We look at the portrait of the boy and 


of the man, and there is no resemblance between 


them; all the freshness, beauty, and vigour of the 
former have faded away, and in the latter there is 
nought but a dark picture of unfulfilled intentions. 
But the harvest depends very much upon the spring. - 
Of course, if no eek cast into the ground, be the 
spring ever so favourable and rich, the earth will yield 
no increase ; weeds only will it produce. And though 
the field be well planted with choice seed, yet if the 
precious influences of the atmosphere are withheld, if 
the warm sun and gentle rains do not find their way 
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down to the bed in which the roots are ‘slumbering, 
and quicken them into life and energy, there will be 
no crop. But let the seed be good, and the atmo- 
sphere be friendly, then, through the hard earth, which 
yields at its approach, the little seed corn shall advance 
prosperously, and wave the ensigns of triumph in the 
summer air. 

The analogy holds good with regard to youth and 
manhood. If good seed is not cast into the heart in | 
the period of youth, no noble Christian manhood can 
be anticipated. Precious influences may be around 
the young heart, the influences of home and ‘country, 
of school and college, of the present age rich with the 
experience of a glorious past ; but without direct reli- 
cious teaching, without sowing gospel seeds in the 
heart, there will be no Christian harvest. “As ye 
sow, ye must reap,’ should be a maxim that young 
spirits should take especially as their own. In this 
happy land of ours, we are indeed surrounded by the 
most elevating influences: an open Bible invites us to 
learn God's will; Christian pastors, like guides, stand 
dotted over the road of life to point to the better land ; 


_, the holy Sabbath calls to prayer and worship ; and the 


gates of our religious temples are open to young and 
old, to rich and poor, to learned and ignorant; yet all 
these religious influences will be in vain, will do no 
more for the soul than the spring season for an un- 
planted field, unless the good seed of Christ’s kingdom 
takes root in it ; then a harvest fit for an angel’s sickle 
shall be the glorious result. | 

And the influences of God's Spirit are not variable 
and uncertain ; they are ever within the reach of him 
Who desires to make his youth a seed time for a glori- 
ous and religious harvest. The door of heaven can 
always be opened by prayer. Whether you are in the 
street or the field, in the counting-house or the par- 
lour, in the crowded city or in the solitude of the | 
closet, one earnest petition will always open heaven's _ 


gate to you, and through it shall descend the blessing 
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you stand in needof. The gracious promise is, “ Seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you.” 

Every agency that a young man needs to perfect a 
noble and Christian character is within his reach, and 
can be his only for the asking. So that the promise 
of a happy future, which many of our dear young 


_ readers now give forth, need not be blighted; it can 
- beabundantly realized. The apring may be surpassed 


in beauty by a rich and golden harvest ; and the man- 
hood of those who in early life dedicate themselves to 
God is far more beautiful than their youth, however 
delicate and chaste it may be. Three things, if attended 
to, will enable our readers to fulfil the happy promise 
of their youth. These are as follow :— 

Let the whole heart be given up to God. 

Watch and guard against sin’s deceptive influences. 

— the Holy Spirit as a constant guest in the 
soul. 

It is neither loyal nor safe to keep back part of the 
heart. God demands our whole being; and if we 
would stand the test of an evil day, the full surrender 


must be made. Nor, after we have surrendered our- 


selves wholly unto him, must we cease to be watch- 
ful, prayerful, and earnest. A thousand snares and 
pitfalls are around us, into which, unless we are 
cautious, we shall certainly fall. But it is possible to 
be safe amid all temptations, and to stand firm m an 
evil day, by walking closely with God: by thinking 
about him and desiring to do his will, and by praying 
for his strength, a holy thoughtfulness will take 
possession of our minds ; love to him, like a sentinel, — 
will guard our hearts from the attacks of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and we shall be strong in the 
Divine strength which is so freely imparted. Giving 
all our hearts to God, and jealously guarding against 
the influences which steal our hearts from him, we 
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shall find that the Holy Spirit will take up his abode 
in our hearts; and thus we shall pass from youth to 
manhood unspoiled by the world’s temptations and 
vices; our spring will be the parent of a gorgeous 
summer, and a rich and splendid harvest will crown 
the whole. ‘ 


CARL LIEVENHOCK AND THE TULIP MANIA. 


A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Translated from the German.) 


- AmonG the follies of mankind, or rather the popular 
manias which have at times prevailed, all, have 
been thrown into the shade by the tulip mania of Holland. 
It was in the year 1634 that this singular commercial fever 
_ began to rage, and it soon arose to such a height that per- 
sons were known to invest fortunes of 100,000 florins in 
_ forty tulip bulbs.* In the four succeeding * as people of 
every rank neglected all other business, and even sold their 
furniture, to engage in these speculations. The common 
rice of the bulbs varied from 2500 to 5000 florins; but far 
higher sums were paid, in consequence of the fictitious yalue 
attached to some kinds by the mercantile gambling that was 
connected with them. Thus, for example, the Semper 
Augustus, the most highly-prized species of tulip, was at 
one time sold for a fine Spanish cabinet worth £1000, and 
£300 in money besides; while a gentleman, who was so 
fortunate as to possess three of the Semper Augustus, ‘sold 
each root for £1000. The ordinary market-price of! the 
‘Six most valued kinds was as follows:— _ it 


Semper Augustus, £550. Admiral Van Eyk, £160, 
Admiral Leifkins, £440. Schilder, £160. A 
The Viceroy, £250. Grebber, £148. 1 | 


- The gentleman who sold the three Semper Augustus 
for £3000, was offered for his flower garden £1500 q-year 
rent for seven years, every thing to be left as he found it, the 


_* The Duteh florin, or guilden, is equivalent to Is. 8d. of our 
English money. 
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increase during that time to be reserved for the profit of 
the tenant. | 

But the enormous prices actually given for tulip bulbs 
formed only a small part of the mercantile transactions in 
this flower, which was bought and sold like the different 
stocks in our public funds. It is stated by Dutch authori- 
ties, that 400 perits (less than a grain in weight) of the bulb 
of the Admiral Leifkins cost 4400 florins; and 200 of 
another, the Semper Augustus, 2000 florins. Of this last, 
we are told that, at one period, there were only two bulbs to 
be had, one at Haarlem, and the other at Amsterdam. For 
one of these there were offered 4600 florins, a new carriage, 
two grey horses, and a complete set of harness; while 
another person bid twelve acres of land for it. | 
«= The bulbs became the medium of a systematized species 
of gambling. Divided into perits, they were bought and 
sold, at different prices, from day to day, the parties settling 
their accounts at fixed periods, the innocent tulips all the 
while never once appearing in the transaction. Before the 
tulip season was over, more tulips were sold and purchased, 
bespoke, and promised to be delivered, than in all probabi- 
lity were to be found in all Holland; and the Semper Augus- 
tus was sometimes not to be had anywhere. 

This kind of gambling reached at last to such a height, 
that in April, 1637, an order of the State appeared invali- — 
dating the contracts of the speculators in tulip stocks. This 
measure pe a great check to the folly; but even in that 
year, a collection of tulips belonging to Wouter Brockhols- 
menster was sold by his executors for £9000. Discounte- 
nanced by the Government, a rapid fall, however, soon took 
place, and roots that had been sold a few weeks before for 
£500, realized but five pounds. In one Dutch city alone, 
in three years, the speculations in this flower had amounted 
to one million pounds sterling ; so that, when the fictitious 
value diminished, Holland was plunged into a vortex of 
calamity. The Dutch were panic-stricken at their own 
folly, and the unfortunate tradesmen and others who had 
risked their property in the tulip mania, were ruined; thus 
verifying the words of the wise man—*“ He that hasteth to 
be rich hath an evil eye, and considereth not that poverty 
shall come upon him.” “An inheritance may be gotten 
ee at the beginning, but the end thereof shall not be 
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Among the Dutch towns which took a prominen a 
in the tulip mania, was Haarlem, the present ca ital of 
the province of North Holland.* It is said that the taste 
for cultivating flowers originated with the Dutch. We 
cannot decide whether this be true or not. Certain it 
is, that Haarlem still continues to supply the greater part 
of the gardens of Europe with flowers, which form the 
material of a considerable trade. The Dutch will still give 
more than any other people for a single root, though so 
great a change has taken place in this respect, that 100 
florins is now considered a high price for a bulb. ih] 
_ The soil around Haarlem is peculiarly congenial to tulips, 
hyacinths, and other flowers, consisting as it does of an 
artificial combination of light sand and other substances; 
while water is so near the surface, that there is always 
nourishment for the root. Travellers speak with delight of 
the appearance presented by the Blaeemen Tuin (Nursery 
gardens) in the outskirts of Haarlem, which in the beginnin 
of May are in their greatest beauty. | il 
There lived in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, in 1636, 
a poor widow, named Frau Lievenhock, with her only son 
Carl, a fine youth of seventeen years of age. Their house 
was very small, but its extreme cleanliness, and the beauty 
of the garden in which it stood, attracted the attention of 
every passer-by. Each window of the cottage was full of 
gay flowers, while every possible nook and corner of the 
ground surrounding it, not required for vegetables, was 
crowded, in their season, with an assemblage of the finest 
tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, carnations, anemones, lilies, 
and other flowers that flourish with such peculiar luxuriance 
in the Dutch soil. Everything around gave evidence of 
careful industry and constant labour. 
Carl, the widow's son, was the person to whose culture this’ 
garden owed its beauty. Every hour of leisure at his com- 
mand was devoted to this favourite occupation, and often 
the first morning light found the industrious boy weeding 
the trim borders, carefully freeing the krout or other veget- 
ables from caterpillars, or fetching water from the river 
Spaarn, which ran below the garden, to apply to his flowers. 
But richly cultivated as was the exterior of this humble 


_* Amsterdam, though not the capital, is the principal city of the 
kingdom. 2 
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dwelling, within its walls poverty reigned. The furniture 
was scanty, and of the most common description, excepting 
one small table of dark foreign wood, inlaid with mother of 

arl and silver, and which seemed to say that Frau Lieven- 

k had once seen better days. | pas 

There was, in truth, something in the appearance of both 
mother and son that never failed to interest a stranger. The 
dress of both was of the coarsest material ; but in theircoun- - 
tenances there was an expression of intelligence and refine- 
ment not ordinarily found among the lower orders of Hol- 
land. Carl's it is true, were now embfrowned by 
— labour; but his pleasing address and manners added 
to the favourable impression that was usually produced by 


his fine open countenance, his blue eyes, and the curls of ric 


brown hair that surrounded his broad forehead. Those who 
knew him only as a porter, earning a precarious subsistence 
by daily labour, often remarked that Carl Lievenhock dis- 

yed more gentlemanly qualities than many who wore 
rich clothes and possessed much gold. | 

But though poverty had entered the abode of the widow 
and her son, peace and love were also its inmates, for 
they possessed a source of happiness of a higher value 
than all the riches of the world. The Dutch widow was 
descended from some of those noble-hearted men who, not 
many years before the period of which we write, had 
aed boldly forth in the conflict between the reformed 
religion and its persecutors. She had inherited from her 
heroic ancestors the ardent love and simple faith which — 
characterized them; and having trained up her beloved 
Carl in the same principles, she had now the joy of seeing 
him a partaker of that faith which is the gift of God. 9 

When he was a little boy, his greatest delight had been 
to sit on his mother’s knee, and hear the holy Scriptures 
explained to him, or listen to the histories his mother 
could relate of the persecutions endured by Protestants in 
the preceding century. Frau Lievenhock had, when & 
little girl, been present at the secret meetings held by 
Christians in private-houses for the worship of God, when 
the discovery of such an assembly would have exposed all 
present to the punishment of dea Even so late as 1595, 


_ @ poor servant-maid had been burned alive at Brussels for 


renting the Scriptures; and the widow often repeated to 
Carl the words of Anna Van Hove, this last victim im 
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Holland to Popish cruelty, who, when offered life by the 
priests if she would recant, only answered, “ They who 
seek to save their lives here, by denying the truth, shall 
lose their souls eternally.” i 
These narrations made a deep impression on the youthful 
mind of Carl. He often, when a child, questioned his 
mother as to the reason why so many persons had laid 
down their lives, and as he grew older and could under- 
stand the principles for which they suffered, he learned to 
value highly every religious privilege he possessed ; and, 
young as he was, he already manifested that he had taken 
the Bible as his guide. a 
One fine morning, towards the end of February, Carl 
stood at the window of the cottage, busy with some 
flowers, whose perfume scented the whole room, when 
his mother came out of her chamber. : Le 
“Carl,” said she, “are you not spending too much time 
over these flowers? We are very poor, and cannot afford 
time for luxury; and if you are not i early at the 
market, you may lose opportunities for labour. I do not 
even know to-day how we shall get any meat for dinner. 
I have no money in the purse.” Hi | 
“Do not be anxious, dear mother,” replied Carl, ashe 
turned to her with a smile; “I will be there as early 4s 
any of the porters; but if I neglect my flowers they will 
fade, and I should be very unhappy.” 4 
“Always thinking of your flowers, my dear boy; ‘I 
should say nothing against it if we were rich, as before 
your father died, and Herr Terburg got possession of our 
property ; but now, Carl, you must think more of your 
employment, and less of your flowers.” ig 
“Oh, mother, indeed I will not work the less for the 
care I give my beautiful flowers,” said her son; “ you do © 
not know the pleasure they give me, and they cost nothing 
but the time between my hours of work; besides, even 
our good pastor says that I may one day be a skilful 
florist, if 1 continue carefully to study the best methods 
of raising my tulips and carnations. Do not ask me to 
give them up, dear mother.” a 
“ Why, what good haye they ever been to you, Carl?” 
“They have brought no money, certainly, at present, 
mother,” answered her son, with a cheerful laugh; “ bat 
they have yielded a pleasure and satisfaction worth thou- 
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sands of florins. However, yoa shall see if I do not 
succeed in raising one of those beautiful tulips, large asa 
‘turban and rich in brilliant colours. Remember, mother, 
that a thousand florins, and even more, are given for one 
bulb sometimes. Yes, one day, from all those seedlin 
lam raising so carefully, you will see a flower that. will 
be worth more than all I can earn at the market by my 
work.” 
“Yon are a sanguine boy,” said his mother, unable to 
suppress a smile, as she gazed on the hopeful, happy face 


of her son. “If a thousand florins are to be obtained for — 


a flower, you may rest assured persons who have capital 
to invest in such things will obtain them long before you 
ean hope for a chance; but now go sto 

Carl, or you will surely have nothing to-day for dinner, 
except bread and cheese.” ; 

“ Which is not so very bad,” smilingly replied Carl; 
“ but do not be afraid, mother, we shall one day be better 
off, and you shall yet end your days in comfort. You have 
often told me that God watches over the widow and the 
fatherless. You taught me to trust in His care and love 
when I was yet a little fellow on your knee. Do not be 
cast down, dear mother; and now God bless and keep you.” 

As Carl said this, he gave the widow a hearty kiss, 
and set off with a cheerful countenance to his daily work. 
No one who saw Carl going thus contentedly to his labour, © 
would ever have thought that he had once been accus-— 
tomed to far different circumstances; yet he was the son 

of one who had been a rich merchant of Haarlem; and im 
_ Carl's childhood he had never dreamed that one day he- 
might be called to work as a labourer in the town where- 
his father had been a wealthy and respected burgomaster. 

Herr Lievenhock had been reputed a rich man; but 
he had unfortunately placed unlimited confidence in & 
false friend, who, finding the widow and orphan were 
entirely in his power, could not resist the temptation to 
wrong them. Shame would not allow him to rob the 
Frau Lievenhock of the cottage and garden she inherited 
from her father; but this was all that remained to her and 
her son, for Herr Terburg took possession immediately of 
the warehouses and handsome dwelling of her late husband, 
retaining also the furniture to pay debts, which he alleged 
‘were contracted in business with him. 
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Although the widow knew she ‘was sorely wronged, she 


had no money or spirit to go to law with this wicked man 
for the recovery of what she had lost. There were many 

rsons who scrupled not to declare that the merchant 
erburg must have fabricated the signature of the de- 
ceased Herr Lievenhock to the papers which put him 
into possession; and his treachery to the family! of his 
confiding friend was openl ken of in the town of 
- Haarlem. Under these trials, the widow might, perhaps, 
have sunk, had it not been for the admirable conduct of 
her son. From the first moment he knew that his beloved 
mother, who had been used to every luxury, must give 
them up, and that he must be her support, he had deter- 
mined that she should never know what it cost;him to 
give up his favourite studies, and exchange ther for a 
mode of life so different. All who employed hing did it 
‘with pleasure, because he brought to his work s9 much 
energy and desire to please, while those who kyew his 


history felt great interest in his welfare. - 


When Carl Lievenhook arrivedat the market eton 


found employment, in to unload a waggon just 
arrived at a merchant’s warehouse. At this he worked 
so industriously that, although lightly clad and thg morn- 
ing very cold, the heat drops ran down his cheeks. & While 
_ thus engaged, two gentlemen came near him, one of whom 
Carl recognised.as Herr Terburg. This man was the only 
one in the world that Carl had learned, by sore experience, 


to mistrust, and a feeling of dislike made him turpjaway, | 


so that he should not see him. But the two merchants 
were in earnest conversation, and their loud voices brought 
to the unwilling listener the following conversation :— 
“You have my word,” said Terburg; “ you shall have 
delivered to you, by the middle of April, the ‘ Semper 
Augustus,’ and you will pay me for it 12,000 florins.” 
“With great satisfaction,” answered the other; “ but 
with the condition, that should you not procuré a fine 
specimen, or fail to have your ‘Semper Augustus’ ready 
for me, you are to pay me that sum instead.” ! 
“ Agreed!” said Here Terburg; and the two gentlemen 
shook hands upon their bargain. a 
“And now I must leave you,” said the stranger; “I 
cannot wait longer, or I shall be too late at Amsterdam ; 


my horses are waiting for me at the hotel.” iif 
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“One moment, my worthy friend,” exclaimed Terburg, 
“and I shall be ready to go with you. I must find a 
messenger to take this letter to Beverwyk.* Here is a 
youth who will do well for the errand.” 

Saying this, he cast a glance at Carl, who had just 
finished his work, and beckoned to him to approach 
nearer. Carl hesitated; but the thought that he might 
as well earn the money as any one else, and that he ought to 
refuse no opportunity of honest labour, decided him, and 
he said, “ What do you want, mynheer ?” 

‘You look a quick boy,” said Terburg ; “ will you take 
this letter carefully to its address at Beverwyk? I will 
give you two guildens for the errand.” 

**] am quite ready to go, mynheer,” said Carl. 

“Good! then hasten, and do not lose any time. The 
letter has very important contents, and you must bring 
back a receipt. Do you understand ?” 

a pie letter shall be delivered carefully,” answered the 

outh. 
an Well then,” said Terburg, “ go immediately ; but stay 
a moment; I fancy I remember your countenance. What 
is your name ?” | 

“Carl Lievenhock.” 

“Carl Lievenhock!” said Terburg, with an expression 


of alarm which he could not suppress. “I had rather 


employ another messenger.” 

“Why not this youth?” said the other merchant ; “ his 
appearance pleases me much; let him go, I can wait no 
longer. Go directly, my boy. I am sure Herr Terburg 
will be quite satisfied.” | 

Saying these words, the stranger placed his arm within 
that of his companion, and drew him away towards his 
hotel; but not till the latter had turned a furious glance 
at Carl, saying, “ Mind you bring me the receipt this’ 
evening. Do you hear me ?” 

“Yes, mynheer,” said Carl; “I trust I am-an honest 


person, as you shall know this evening, when I hope to 
_ return to you with the receipt.” 


Before Carl set off for Beverwyk, he first went home to— 


his mother to tell her where he was going, for he knew 


ad A good-sized town, a pattern of Dutch neatness and 
cleanliness, on the road to Amsterdam. | 
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she would be anxious about him unless he did so; _ The 
widow thanked her son for his thoughtfulness, and put- 
ting up for him in a paper some refreshments, he departed. 

The sky was clear, the air fresh, the road well’ frozen 
over, and Carl soon proved, as Herr Terburg had) said, 
that he was a quick messenger. In three hours he had 
arrived at Beverwyk, which was a considerable distance 
from Haarlem. He soon found the gentleman to; whom 
the letter was addressed, and obtained from him the 
receipt. Carl had hoped that the merchant would have 
offered him a cup of coffee, a cheap and usual refreshment 
in Holland; but he received nothing after his long walk, 
except the receipt and the “ good-day” of the rich man. | 
_ “ All well,” said the contented Carl, as he set off jon his 

return home. ‘It is a good thing my dear mother} gave 

me the bread and butter, or I should have beep very 
hungry.” When he had reached the open country, he 
looked around for some place where he could rest for a 
short time, and take the refreshment he had brought with 
him. Soon he approached the stump of an old) tree, 
which offered a dry resting-place’ by the side of the road; 
Carl seated himself upon it, first filling a tin cup he 
always carried with water from a neighbouring stream. 
His walk had given him a good appetite; and while thus 
engaged in taking his meal, casting his eye on the ground, 
he saw a round thing which he concluded was an onion. 

“Ah!” said Carl, “here will be a good relish to my 
bread and butter,” taking out his knife to cut it in two; 
“little did the labourers who left this, think that: their 
carelessness would be furnishing me with a meal; an 
onion after all is not a bad thing.’ if 

He was about to cut it, when it suddenly struck him 
that the onion was of an uncommon kind, different to | 
anything he had before seen. “This is no,ordinary 
species, I am sure,” said Carl to himself; “ who knows 
if it might not turn out something worth having? I will, 
at any rate, make the experiment.’ | ia 
He accordingly closed his knife, wrapped up the root 
in peper, and put it into his pocket; and feeling himself 
to sufficiently rested and refreshed, Carl set out home- 
wards. | 

The shades of evening were descending when he found 
himself in Haarlem. He knew too well where’) Herr 
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Terburg lived, for was it not in the dear old house where 
his happy childhood had been spent? When Carl passed 
its threshold, a crowd of remembrances rushed into his 
mind, and it was with difficulty he could suppress his 
emotion. He could not bear, however, that the proud and 
hard merchant should see the pain he _ experienced. 
“ Courage,’ said he to himself; “ let no one, and least of 
all this bad man, know the sorrow I feel; let me hasten 
to do my errand, for surely no blessing remains for me 
in this dear old dwelling.” | 

Well did he know each passage and apartment of th 
spacious mansion, and rightly concluding that he should 
find the merchant in his counting-house, he knocked at 
the door. A surly voice bade him enter; and there, seated 
at the same desk where his beloved father had transacted 
business, sat the man who had robbed his mother and 


- himself of their property. Carl remembered how often, 


when a happy, playful child, he had found his way to 
this spot, sure of a fond caress, or a merry game of play. 
But his recollections were arrested by being roughly asked 
if he had brought back the answer to the letter. 

* Yes, Mynheer,” replied Carl, giving it to Herr Terburg. 

“ Here is your recompence,” said the merchant, throwing 
down one guilden. | 

Cari did not take it, but looked up with an astonished 

air. 

“ Do not stand there like an idiot,” said Terburg ; “ take 


your money, and be off.” 


“ Mynheer,” replied Carl, with a calm voice, though his 
heart throbbed with indignation at this treatment, “ you 
promised me two guilden; pay them to me, and I will no 
longer detain you.” | 

“ Two guilden,” said the unscrupulous man, with a flush 
on his coyntenance ; “it is a shame to ask so much for such 
a short day’s work.” | 

“I did not ask such a recompence ; you offered it your- 
self. Only please to recollect,” said Carl. | 

“There is nothing to recollect,” exclaimed Terburg; 
“never did I pay so much money for such an errand; take 
your guilden, and depart.” ea 

“ Pardon me,” said Carl, quietly, “ you promised me two, 
and you will pay me two, if you are an honourable man.” 

“Insolent boy! say another word, and I will have you 
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turned out of the house. Have you witnesses? Can you 
prove that I promised you two guilden ?” exclaimed Terburg, 
with anger and bitterness. : 

‘No, I cannot,” answered Carl, “because, as you well 
know, my only witness is now at Amsterdam; but think, 
Mynheer, before you rob a poor boy of his wages.” __ 

“Take the one guilden, and leave the house immediately,” 
vociferated the merchant. 


“No,” said Carl, “I will not take your money. There is 


One above who will help me. In God I confide; He will 
judge between us. Had I been told you would act in this 
manner, Herr Terburg, I should not have believed it, 
although you know I have little enough reason to think 
well of you.” ie 
_ With these words, Carl turned to go away. ‘The mer- 
- chant followed him with angry abuse and wicked oaths. 
Carl looked back and said: “ ‘There will come a day, Myn- 
heer, when you will be called upon to give an account, not 
only for withholding from me this guilden, but for all that 
has occurred in past times to my poor mother and myself. 
I warn you of it from the word of God, who is ‘the helper 
of the fatherless.’ ” Hh | 
As the widow’s son pursued his way silently towards his 
home, a tempest, for some moments, raged within his breast. 
indignation against the oppressor and tender recollections of 
his departed father mingled with deep regret: at his wasted 
day’s labour. But suddenly the words of Holy Scripture 
came vividly to his remembrance, and calmed his agitation, 
‘ A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is 
God in his holy habitation.” ae 
“With what confidence,” thought he, “ did I say to that 
wicked man that I put my trust in God. Surely, it is when 
we are in trouble, that God tries our faith I will cast m 
care upon him. I do not doubt his love to me, and thoug 
I have now suffered a severe disappointment, it is doubtless 
for my good. I am not called to show my faith, as my 
ancestors were, by giving up my life, but I am ealled to 
show it by trusting God in these troubles. Our pastor has 
often nbs to me, Carl, take this text for your comfort, 
‘I have been young, and now am old, yet have I not seen 
_ the righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread ;’ and 
— there is consolation in those words.’ | 


ith these thoughts, Carl arrived at his home. : 
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The weekly summons in the place of prayer, 
q Before our heavenly Master to appear, 
I soon neglected, as a needless care, if | 
A weary pause in pleasure’s wild career. 


The Sabbath brought no blessing in its train ; 
Alas ! new source of condemnation proved ; 

No watchful eye my wanderings to restrain, 
Profaned I boldly what I once had loved. 


Oh! weak deserter of a holy cause ! 
Rebel, corrupted by a foe unseen! 
Had Heaven then avenged its broken laws, 
Where, where would my lost spirit now have been ! 


But still for me a mother’s prayer arose, 
For me a pious mother’s knee was bent ; 
God saw, and had compassion on her woes ; 

He spared the guilty for the innocent. 


He heard her prayers; on me they had no power ; 
Folly to folly now succeeded fast ; " 
My wild profusion wasted in one hour 
The fruit of months in self-denial pass’d. 


I dared not think, while I the red wine poured, 

Or outstripped comrades on the bounding barb ; 
Scant and more scanty grew the widow’s board, © 

The winds more chilling pierced her time-worn garb. 


And when we met, I could not bear to see 
The changes on a face that still I loved; 
Iler very tenderness was pain to me; 
dier smile—oh! like a dagger it reproved. 


One wintry evening, seated at her side, 
To break a long and painful pause I strove: 

** Mother, where is your sparkling ring ?’’ I cried, 
‘The earliest token of my father’s love.”’ 


‘* Once it was never known to quit your hand ; 
Oft have I kissed it there in childhood’s years.”’ 

She strove to speak, her trembling voice command 
In vain; her answer was not words, but tears! 


Oh, how my inmost soul was pierced! I knew, 
I felt at once what tender love suppressed ; 
My arms around my mother’s neck I threw, 
And wept repentant tears upon her breast! . 
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Close, close she pressed me in her fond embrace; 
Forgiveness was imparted ere implored ; 


She called down blessings from the Throne of Grace, 
And midst her sobs her full thanksgivings poured. 


Who can that depth of tenderness declare, 

A mother’s tried, unchanged affection tell? 
Her only failing—too indulgent care ; 

Her only weakness—loving me too well. 


Another life I now resolved to lead, 
. Blameless and self-denying as her own ; 
Unto the widow be a son indeed, 

And by the future for the past atone. 


_ Ah! why invoked I not celestial aid? 
Could earthly love the fatal conflict bear, 
Where love to Christ had no resistance made? 


My mother blessed me as I bade farewell, 
- Stifling the fears her anxious bosom proved ; 
She knew my dangers and my foes too well, 
Yet by no doubt would wound the son she loved. 


Confiding in my strength, I sought the field 
Where Providence had fixed my post below, 

Where sin so oft, in pleasure’s garb concealed, 
Hlad triumphed o’er an unresisting foe. 


Here there was none to urge me to the right ; 
I felt alone; no Christian friend was nigh ; 

So quailed my spirit in the unequal fight ; 

_ Qh, could I then have met a mother’s eye! 


Fain would I spare myself the painful tale, 
How by temptations met, I fell subdued, 
_ And draw, with conscious shame, oblivion’s veil 
| O’er follies scarce forsaken ere renewed. | 


_ After brief twilight, deeper darkness came ; 

Resolves were broken, self-esteem destroyed; 
| The rattling dice, the feast, the race, the game, _ 
Now shared my time, my energies employed. 


Did thought of home intrude, the unwelcome guest 
| _ Isought to stifle in the maddening bowl; _ 
But though my laugh was loud, and gay my jest, 

A sigh was still their echointhe soul! 


Vain thought! why sought I not God’s grace by prayer? : 
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"T'was on one Sabbath morn, the hour of prayer ; 
Forth to the chase I rode with horn and hound ; 

The peal of church-bells floated on the air, z 
A sweet, to me a melancholy sound. 


Above the trees the little spire was seen, 
Its gilded summit glittering in the sun, 

And scattered groups were wending o'er the green, 
To do—what I in happier days had done. 


My soul was wounded—there might cure be found; 
There might the rebel his lost hope regain ; 

My sin abounded—grace might more abound ; 
I paused—instinctively I drew the rein. 


But at that moment burst the loud halloo ; 

The hunter's horn was sounding on the wind ; 
Church, people, all receded from my view ; 

My eager speed left thought itself behind. 


On, on I spurred, the foremost of our band ; 
No slackness now the inward pang betrayed ; 
Madly we speeded o’er the level land, 
Till now a lofty fence our progress stayed. 


The desperate quarry would the leap essay ; 

It cleared the fence, and plunged into the wood ; 
I followed ; all unconscious in my way 

God's silent messenger of vengeance stood. 


Here memory fails; I recollect alone 
A shock ; I fell as struck by hand divine, 
The powers I had misused no more my own, 
The reason I had spurned no longer mine. 


A blank succeeds ; alone one awful dream, 
By fever framed, yet sure in mercy sent, 
Through the soul's chaos shed its fitful gleam— 
A dream, from which I woke a penitent. 


Methought I heard a voice, as from the tomb, 
So solemn was the sound, so deep and stern ; 

Thus tolled the knell-like tones—** His hour is come, 
‘* Let hope depart, and dust to dust return !”’ 


‘Then rose a pleading voice—I could not pray— 
A well-known voice of love and anguish blent, 

“Oh, God of mercy! the avenger stay ; 

_ “For yet a while, oh spare him to repent!” 
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“ God’s Spirit will not always strive with man,”’ 
The solemn messenger of death replied ; : 

‘ Warned and convinced in vain, his race he ran; 
He knew the goal, yet would not turn aside. 


‘* Life or destruction was the sinner’s choice ; 

. As he hath chosen, let his portion be.”’ 

. | Then rose again that supplicating voice, 

‘‘ For once, but once, oh spare my child to me! 


“Take him not hence unconscious, unprepared— 
Cut off in sin, yet sin not all his own; 

My cruel love his early errors spared ; 
Now let their punishment be mine alone!”’ 


Starting I woke, all shuddering and aghast, 
As one who by a precipice hath slept ; 
Warm tears upon my brow were falling fast ; 
O’er her unworthy son my mother wept. 


Such the unfinished lines, till then unknown, 
Which, after many years their course hath run, 
A childless widow, desolate and lone, 
Found ’mid the writings of her much-loved son. 


Trembled the hand that grasped the blotted leaf; 
Trembled the hand, but not with unmixed woe; 
A gleam of joy shot o’er the waste of grief, 
Pure, sacred joy, like that which angels know. 


' The wanderer o’er whom her soul had yearned, 
Now blest, she knew, beyond her fondest prayer ; 
The prodigal had to his home returned— _ 
His Father’s home—and she would join him there. 


A. L. oO, B, 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE MOSLEM’S HOLY LAND. 


PART 


_ AT the close of the preceding chapter, we left our 
pilgrim, after having visited Medinah, making his way to 
-Meccah. Across roadless plains and down stony - defiles, 
beneath the scorehing splendour of the sun or the dewy 
glimmer of the stars, a huge and motley crowd, the caravan 
_ to which he had joined himself, journeyed on. “Men of 
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Shan the low sandy 
eongregated, to wor confusion an ter among 
{passing multitude, except it was the night march, about @& 
_ which everybody seemed inexorable, in spite of the unplea- 
sant consequences it was sure to bring. For the prophet © 
hath said it— Choose early darkness for your way a 
tas the calamities of the earth, serpents and wil bend oe 
‘appear not at night.” When the way was rough, the — 
camels tripped and stumbled, tossing their burdens like 


glare upon the 


“THE MOSLEM’s HOLY LAND. 
‘ations end of.all- ranks were: | 


-yariety of colour and dress, so that no two wereclothed @ 
exactly the same. The ludicrous and the sublime were | 
strangely blended. That vast host, the vaster deserts, and — 

those world-covering skies, powerfully excited the imagina- — 
tion; but the scene so grand in perspective, on minute 


ion, disclosed details that were irresistibly. comic. — 


_ The peculiarities of individuals, the petty personalities of 
neighbours, and the minor difficulties of the way, wereso 
- many funds of inexhaustible amusement on which Lieute- 
nant Burton delighted to draw. Nor was the redoubtable @ 
“ Crackskull Common” of our olden times ever more fertile @ 
in mimic horrors than these wanderings over the wilder- 


ness, often so really perilous and al. Frequently, in 
es of acacia trees, 


foreing a path through the thick 


litters were suddenly torn from the back of the camel by 


the branches, and the hapless inmates thrown to the | 
ground. Fseaayomn, indeed, was more generally dreaded | 
y 


cockboats in a sea. The men would dismount, and bearing — 


__ lights, seize the halter and encourage the animal by gesture @ 
- gnd voice. A strange wild scene it was on such occasions. 
_ The black basaltic field was dotted with the huge and @ 
doubtful of spongy-footed beasts, with silent tread” 
- Jooming like phantoms in the midnight air; the hot wind | 


, and whirled from the torches sheets of flame and 


fiery smoke ; whilst ever and anon a swift a 4 
Takhtrawan,” or litter, by mules, and surrounded” 
by runners bearing long the Hari es with lights attached, threw 


beds where. these vegetable mummies §& 


road dusky multitude. 
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of the rocks; but even this was postponed till Meccah was 
nearly reached, and the pilgrim already felt himself ‘within 

incts of ite holy influences. ey were in'the land 
Uta the bravest and most ferocious 


: Sian of EI? ejaz. Before dusk one evening, they entered 
the bed of a mountain water-course, which gradually nar- 


_ rowed into.a “ Valley Perilous.” On the right was a stony 
buttress; and on the left a grim precipice, cecal 

and thorn trees, that made the pathway still more narrow. — 
In front, the hills rose pile on pile into the blue distance; 


by seas 


day lingered on the upper peaks, but the lewer slopes were 


 eurtained with sombre The voices of the women 
nd children sank into silence, the 


uddenly a small ourl of smoke rose and faded above the 


cliff, the crack of a matchlock echoed through the stillness, 


and a dromedary rolled over, struck dead by a bullet. The 


women screamed, the children shricked, and the men 


_ voeiferated. In a moment there was terrible confusion, 
each one striving to urge his beast out of the place of 


death; but the road bein narrow, they only managed to a 


jam themselves into a solid immovable mass. The irre- 
ghthe kage: body sive shot sent shudder 
shouting. to another, but to no 

his carpet; and sat down 


forward on their camels, their elf-locks _ 
tossing in win 
lurid glare over their features. Part of them ing 
_ on the robbers, while two or three: hundred’ dismounting 
combat. Presently the robably satisfied 
prowd oast that a handful of on 
tan’s caravan one whole hour’in the pass. The 


d, and their flaring matches casti oS 


advanced, and the dense body of pilgrims | 


not be learnt, accounts 

so d exaggerated; but boxes and 
baggage, ofrightystrewed the ground in every 
direction. 


At the the: says: Lieutenant 
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for use. But soon seeing that there was nothing to be 
done, and wishing to make an impression, I called aloud 


for my supper. Shaykh Nur, paralyzed with fear, could 
not move. The boy Mohammed ejaculated only an ‘ Oh, 


gir!’ and the people around exclaimed in disgust, ‘ By 


Allah! he eats!’ Shaykh Abdullah, a Meccan namesake, 
being a man of spirit, was amused by the spectacle. ‘ Are 
these Afghan manners, Effendi?’ he inquired from the litter 
behind me. ‘ Yes,’ I replied aloud, ‘in my country we 
always dine before an attack of robbers, because that 
gentry is in the habit of sending men to bed supperless.’ 
The Shaykh laughed aloud, but those around him looked 
offended. I thought the bravado this time mal placé ; but 
a little event which took place on my way to Jeddah proved 
that it was not quite a failure.” 

In fact, on the occasion alluded to, an Egyptian, whom 
the Lieutenant had displeased by refusing to proceed be- 
yond a certain distance, thinking him asleep, suggested to 
his companions to make him move. “Do you know,” 
whispered the boy Mohammed in awful accents, “ who that 
person is?” and he pointed to his master. “ Why, no,” — 
they all replied. “ Well,” said the youth, “the other day 
when the Utaybah showed us death in the Zaribah pass, 
what do you think he did?” “ Wallah! what do we know?” 
exclaimed the Egyptian; “what did he do?” “He called 


for his dinner,” replied Mohammed, with slow, sarcastic 


emphasis. The trait was sufficient, and they left him to 
quietly. 

The pilgrim garb, most dangerous in ifs simplicity, as it 
exposes the person to the deadly heats of the climate, had 
to he assumed according to Mohammedan law and custom 
at Hl Zaribah, or the “ valley,” an undulating plain sur- 
rounded by high granite hills. It consists of nothing but 
two cotton cloths, white with narrow red stripes and 
fringes, one of which is thrown over the back, leaving 
uncovered the arm and shoulder, and knotted at the right 
side, while the other is wrapped round the loins, and 
knotted or tucked in at the middle. The head has to be 
kept bare, and nothing is allowed upon the instep. 

Near the village of El Lufayna, the Baghdad caravan — 
had fallen into the route of the Damascus, swelling their 
numbers by some two thousand souls. The pilgrims now 
all prepared to enter on the sacred duties of the place and 
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season. Between morn and afternoon prayers on the 
appointed day, a barber went from tent to tent, to shave 
heads, cut nails, and trim mustachios. Then, having bathed 
and perfumed themselves, they donned their distinctive 
garb; and turning to the Holy City, repeated aloud the 
vow of pilgrimage. Then came prayers and prostrations, 
concluding with the exclamation :— | Ve 


“Here am I! O Allah! here am I. 4 | 
No partner hast thou, here am I. , ie | | 
Verily the praise and the beneficence are thine, and the kingdom: 
No partner hast thou, here am 1.” \ 


Words which they are warned to repeat as often as 
possible to the end of the ceremonies, and which from that 
day, like a war-ery in the battle-hour, might be heard 
everywhere in the moments of religious enthysiasm. 
Finally, they were instructed to be good pilgrims; so to 
reverence life as to avoid killing, or pointing out anything 
for destruction; never to scratch themselves lest they de- 
stroy vermin or uproot a hair; and to respect the % Holy 
Land” by sparing the trees, and not plucking a jpingle 
blade of grass. And since there are so many things to be 
done, or not to be done, that the most pious memory apt 
to transgress, they are comforted by the command to/sacri- 
fice a sheep as often as they break these ordinances. | _ 
Meccah lies along a winding valley, stretching upon to 
the hill sides. It was night when the eager crowd entered, 
inundating its peaceful streets with a tumultuous living 
torrent, which, from far-off mountain ranges, and luxuriant 
plains, and populous cities, rushed forward as if to} lose 
itself in its long-sought home. It was the early morning of 
Sunday, September the 11th, 1853. The Lieutenant hurried 
to the house of Mohammed’s mother, and laid down to 
snatch an hour of repose before the dawn. li | 
Scarcely had the first smile of the sun beamed across 
the skies, when he was out again, refreshed, to visit the 
Sanctuary. There at last it lay, the bourne of his long and 
weary pilgrimage, realizing the hopes and plans of many a 
day. The “ House of Allah,” or the Nahak: celebrated ‘in 
old traditions, and sacred to the Moslem from a thousand 
associations, the spot towards which the “ faithful ” of the 
Whole world turn their faces when they pray, stands in a 
sort of square surrounded by a mosque. ere, they tell us, 
| 
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the angels worshipped before the creation; here Adam 
begged forgiveness, and Abraham bowed down in prayer. 
One hundred thousand mercies every day descend upon it, 
and all who worship there are blessed for ever. There 
is no pomp or beauty of building; the imagination alone 
invests it with solemnity and grandeur. “ ‘There were no 
giant fragments,” writes Lieutenant Burton, “ of hoar 
antiquity as in Egypt, no remains of graceful and harmo- 
nious beauty as in Greece and Italy, no barbaric gorgeous- 
ness as in the buildings of India; yet the view was strange 
and antique; and how few had looked upon that celebrated 
shrine! I may truly say that, of all the worshrppers who 
clung weeping to the curtain, or who pressed their beating 


hearts to the stone, none felt for the moment a deeper 


emotion than did the Hadji from the far north. It was as 
if the poetical legends of the Arab spoke truth, and that 
‘the waving wings of angels, not the sweet breezes of 
morning, were agitating and swelling the black covering of 
the shrine. But, to confess humbling truth, theirs was the 
high feeling of religious enthusiasm ; mine was the ecstasy 
of gratified pride.” 

The Lieutenant, however, had something to do besides 
gazing and admiring. His pilgrim disguise had brought 
him safely to this “ holy of holies ;” and zeal and orthodoxy 
in the pilgrimage rites could now alone preserve him from 
violence and death. The boy Mohammed acted as. his 
cicerone, and under his guidance he prepared to go through 
the last and most perilous ordeal. At the north-east corner 
of the Kaabah is the famous “ Black Stone,” inside which 
. Allah is supposed to have placed the paper when he 
_ eovenanted with the sons of Adam on the Day of Fealty, 
and which will therefore appear at the judgment, and 
witness for all who have touched it. Moslems believe it to 
have become black by reason of men’s sins. Advancing in 
front of this most precious relic, the two, with upraised 
hands, pronounced the formula, “ There is no God but 
Allah alone, whose covenant is truth, and whose servant is 
victorious. There is no God but Allah; without sharer, his 
is the kingdom; to him be praise, and he over all things 38 
potent. | 
Then began the ceremony of “ circumambulation.” 
Seven times they paced round the building, emechiys, 
minutest rites, and uttering the appointed prayers. en 
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they paused to kiss the stone; but a crowd of reverent 
worshippers were all thronging to rub their noses upon it. 
Mohammed, by no means a scrupulous disciple, was equa. 
to the occasion. During their circuit he had displayed his 
zeal by abusing every Persian or suspected heretic who 
crossed his path; and the introduction of ugly names into 
his prayers made the latter a strange patchwork. Now 
he collected half-a-dozen stalwart Meccans, and charging 
at the van, forced a passage to the stone, the use of which, 
despite of general indignation, they monopolized for at least 
ten minutes. ‘I came away,” says the ** con- 
vinced that it was a big aerolite.’ | iiss 
The next morning there was a universal movement 
towards Arafat, the holy hill, or “mount of mercies.” 
When our first parents forfeited heaven by eating wheat, 
as the Moslems say, and they were cast out, Adam is 
reported to have fallen in Ceylon, and Eve on the summit 
of Arafat. Here, too, the pair are believed to have first 
met again, to have erected a house of prayer, and to have 
remained till their death. if 
The hill, a mass of coarse granite rising abruptly from the 
gravelly plain, is considered, with the space immediately 
around it, holy ground; and every pilgrim has to listen to 
a sermon preached there, or perform what is technically 
called “the standing on Arafat.” It lies twelve mileseast 
of Meccah, a weary way beneath the flaming sun, with bare 
head and feet. . By night not less than 50,000 persong,| of 
all ages and both sexes, were encamped about it. Some 
spent the hours in prayer, and others in merry songjand 
jest. A discharge of cannon ushered in the dawn, jand 
| ae the morning the enthusiasm of the people gon- 
tinued to grow, till they all seemed seized by the demon of 
restlessness. 
At the signal for afternoon prayers, the crowd cl@sed 
round the mountain. Presently a venerable man appeared, 
encircled by the dignitaries of El Hejaz. Mounted on his 
camel, he began to preach, and as the waving of white 
handkerchiefs announced the fact to the farthest verge of 
the thronging multitude, a solemn silence settled over the 
scene. Gradually loud and scattered “ Amens” broke the 
spell; then the “ Here am I, O Allah! here am I#” like a 
mighty chorus, filled the air; till at last innumerable crigs 
and sobs and shrieks jarred the harmony, and q sublime 
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discord bore away the reason. Of the “ firstly,” “ secondly,” 
“ thirdly,” of the doctrine and the precept, our reporter 
recordeth nothing; as may be supposed,'his attention was 
riveted 6n the many strange objects which met his gaze. 

At sunset the preacher, after holding forth three long 
hours, gave the signal for departure. The “hurry from 
Arafat” was as uproarious and disorderly as the crash of a 
wave over breakers. Every man rode like a courier of the 
Prophet; pedestrians were trampled down, litters were 
erushed, and camels overthrown. ‘The Lieutenant that 
night rested at Muzdalifah, having first collected, accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, seven small bits of granite for the 
morrow’s ceremony of “ the throwing.” 

The long straggling village of Muna, on the homeward 
road, was the next rendezvous. Three rude stone but- 
tresses at intervals along the street represent, according to 
tradition, the scene of three distinct victories gained over 
the Evil One. Appearing to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmael, 
he was successively ae. Ma by the simple means, taught 
by Gabriel, of throwing small stones at him. These but- 
tresses typify his presence, and every Moslem now is bound 
to fling defiance at them. The narrow space was crowded 
2 with pilgrims, some on rearing chargers or wild camels, 
Eel others on mules and asses, and the most on foot, all striving 
to break a way to the “Great Devil.” At the very first 


; 
hea . attempt, the Lieutenant’s donkey was thrown down by a 
ce | dromedary; and the boy Mohammed, not more lucky, 
Pe retreated with a bleeding nose. When near enough to 
a throw, our traveller holding each stone between the thumb 
He and forefinger of the right hand, cast it at the pillar, | 
| exclaiming, “In the name of Allah, and Allah is i : 
e 


seven stones having been thrown, it was time to remove the 
‘pilgrim garb; so, adjourning to a barber's booth, he sub- 


He I do this in hatred of the fiend, and to his shame.” 


a mitted to the tonsure, and repeated the words that set him 
+ free again. Then came “ the flight to Meccah ;” and at 
i= eventide a return to Muna, there to sacrifice a sheep, and 
+ at midnight fling twenty-one more stones at the Devil's 
ie. _ pillars—an operation that, with slight variations in time 


and manner, had to be completed on the two succeeding 


days. a 
‘he festival, consuming nearly a week, was brought to & 
fitting close by a sermon at the Mosque. The quadrangle 
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was thronged with devout worshippers, each sect taking its 
stand at its appointed place. The pulpit stood in the midst, 
and was filled by a venerable man with snow white beard. 
As his majestic figure began to exert itself; there was a 
deep silence. Presently a general “ Amen” was intoned by 
the crowd at the conclusion of some long sentence. And at 
last, towards the end 6f the sermon, every third or fourth 
word was followed by the simultaneous rise and fall of 
thousands of voices. “I have seen the religious ceremonies 
of many lands,” concludes Lieutenant Burton, “ but never, 
aught so solemn and so impressive as this spectacle.” | 

These grand days having passed, the “ little pilgrimage’ 
also being performed as a meritorious act, the ceremonies 
all over, and the sacred and celebrated places of the town 
and neighbourhood visited, the Lieutenant was glad to 
think of retreating from the position of danger so long and 
cautiously occupied. Starting, therefore, for Jeddah, he 

urposed to return to Cairo, and recruit his strength. The 

y Mohammed accompanied him to the coast; but when 
he saw his master on board a steamer, and watched him 
visit the British Consul, a new light flashed upon him—the 
secret was discovered. ‘‘ Now I understand,” he told a 
fellow servant, “ your master is a Sahib from India, and 
hath laughed at our beards ;” and he went away suddenly, 
indignant at the wrong. | 

So ended Lieutenant Burton’s perilous visit to the Holy 
Cities of the Mussulmen. | 


| 
RESIGNATION; OR, A SUNNY OLD AGE. 


Ir was a sultry July evening when my companion 
and myself, with nerves relaxed and spirits depressed, 
strolled to the environs of a crowded city; each step 
seemed a wearisome effort, and we conversed but little. 
1 was feeling somewhat irritable, as I pondered over 
the minor troubles of the day then closing. We wer 
on our way to bid farewell to a friend, who was starts 
ing for the sea-side, and for the delicious sea-breezes 
sighed my discontented heart. 

Such were my thoughts and vain longings for what 


> 
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I could not obtain, when our attention was arrested. 
by the unusual sight of an aged female, seated ona 
camp stool, in a crowded thoroughfare. She ped 
a stick in her hand, to help to support herself, i 
her back against a dead wall behind her. It was in 
an unfinished square that we witnessed this scene, 
and one might fancy that the old woman had strayed 
there in the hopes of swallowing larger draughts of — 
fresh air than she could command in the narrow street 
near by, where was most probably her home. 

We stopped in front of ‘ee a observing the notice 
we took, she looked up and smiled. ‘That smile, and 
her look altogether, attracted me still more, for it 
summoned from the treasure-house of memory an aged 
and beloved friend who had long since gone to her rest. 
The person on whom we now gazed must have been 
at least seventy years old, without a tooth in her head 
seemingly, and yet that face beamed with a heavenly 
expression. She was dressed with extreme neatness 
in deep mourning, although, from the coarseness of 
the fabric, it was evident that she could not be many 
degrees removed from poverty. It struck me that her 
sable garb would not have led me to expect—espe- 
cially im one so advanced in life—an expression of 
countenance so cheerful. | 

* Ladies,”’ said she, “ I dare say you wonder to see 
me seated here. I have no doubt it does look odd; 
but I enjoy it!”’ 

“Qh, no,” said my companion, “not at all odd; it 
is a good plan, infirm as you seem to be, to go where 
you can breathe more air than in the streets. It does 
you good, I dare say.”’ | 

“Yes,” replied she, “it does indeed; but it 1s 
not the air 1 come for; my object is to watch the 
children as they pass. Ido so love to see them come 
out of school ; it does my poor heart good. Ihave had 
much trouble lately, but the sight of the children 
a me; so I often come here, all alone, to wait for 
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After a little more talk, seeing we began to be in- 
terested, she ventured briefly to tell us her history. 
She once had a daughter, it appeared, who had died, 
and this old lady had taken her children and brought 
them up. They were “her joy, and such good chil- 
dren,’ she said; and there, where we found her seated, 
she had been wont to go and meet them, with their 
happy faces, as they returned from school. But sick- 
ness came, and then death; and, in the course of the 
last few months, “ God,” she said, “has called me to 
the sore task of laying my three orphans all in one 
grave 

This she told us with a saddened countenance; but 
no tears were shed by her, though the mournful story 
brought tears into the eyes of her hearers, to whom 
the facets were new, for to us it was exciting as well as 
mournful, although, of course, we could not feel it as 
she did; for to the grandmother’s heart it was the 
thought of every day, and, perhaps, the dream of every 
night. She had viewed her sorrow in all its bearings ; 
she had felt, she had wept, she had been chastened, 
subdued, and calmed; yet, much as she had felt, she 
had not “kicked against the pricks,’ nor had she 
nourished fruitless repinings. ia 
The aged mourner having ended her past story, 
- which we had not interrupted, we felt that something 
_must now be said in response; and my companion, 

accordingly, after a few appropriate sBion * of pity and 
consolation, expressed sympathy with her, at the 
sorrowful recollections whi hh the sight of the chil- 
dren from the same school that they had‘ attended 
must bring to her mind. ai 


“Oh, no, no,” said she, “ that feeling is passed away. + 


[ sit here, and look upon them with loving eyes: they 
were their playmates; and I bless God for the good 
school they went to, and the clergyman who taught 
them ; while my heart lifts itself in prayer to ask a 
blessing on the little ones who still go there, and on 
the clergyman who still teaches them. It is all com- 
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‘fort and pleasure now to watch the children pass as I 


1, take my holiday here of an evening.” 

i -~ After expressing our delight at the serene spirit of 
ef the resigned old lady, we wished her good-bye. The 
AY - simple tale of her sorrows had so affected us, that we 
AY were rather glad to find the lady not at home on whom 
ih we called, and we hastened back, hoping for a further 
7 conversation; but the aged pilgrim had vanished, and 
a her camp stool with her. Long shall I remember this 
aq living commentary upon the beautiful text—*“ Sorrow- 


ful, yet always rejoicing.” 


a She saw her treasures taken one by one; 

Last of her kindred she remains alone ; 

Alone she bears the burden of the day ; : 

With heart in heavy’n, she bends her heav’nward way. 


; SYDNEY. 

a EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 

EVENING THE FORTIETH. 

at ALLow me to: congratulate you, Mr. Editor, on the 

a efficient substitutes for your old friends, whom you were 80 

ae fortunate as to secure last month. We shall certainly have 

at to look well to the proper discharge of our functions, if we 

ay would not run the risk of being superseded altogether. The 

- little literary tyros evidently know how to appreciate a pretty 

book, and to praise it too.” 

BE Such were the good-humoured remarks of Augustus, as the 

no circle of critics gathered as usual around the editorial table, to | 
resume their pleasant duties. 
ny ‘Competition is generally found conducive to excellence in 

‘ every province of industry and art,”’ replied the Editor, with 
asmile; ‘‘ and if by a healthy and commendable rivalry we 

are stimulated to greater efficiency in our critical labours, the - 
result will be equally gratifying and profitable to ourselves 


and to our readers.”’ 
| “ The Editor speaks well and wisely,’’ added Emmeline; 
‘‘and it behoves us, as the senior class of reviewers, to set 
before our clever little friends an example in all points worthy 
of their imitation.”’ | 
“As our table is more amply supplied than usual,” sub- 
mitted Mrs. M., ‘* both as regards the number and importance 
of the works claiming attention, it is desirable that we 
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should, without delay, commence our delightful task. If 
worth is to be determined by an imposing and beautiful 
exterior, we have here’’—taking up, as she spoke, a hand- 
some volume, shining in all the glories of gold and elegant 
attire—‘* a most choice and precious work, worthy of a place 
on any drawing-room table, or the niche of honour in any 
lady’s boudoir. I perceive by the illuminated title that 
flashes from its back and side that it is a very old friend ot 
mine ina rich new dress. It is ‘Tue Listener,’ by Caro- 
line Fry,* and has reached a respectable age, if one may 
judge by the fact that it has reached its eleventh edition. 
Rare, indeed, must be the intrinsic excellence and vitality of 
a work, which can, thus survive the inundation of new books 
that is continually sweeping over the world of letters, and 
which, instead of exhibiting itself after so extended an exist- 
ence with faded lustre and plebeian garb, appears adorned 
with new beauties and riper charms. From a long-established 
acquaintance with ‘The Listener,’ I can commend it warmly 
to the studious and thoughtful perusal of all present, and to 
the ladies especially.”’ | 
‘‘T am glad, my dear madam, that you are able to speak 
in such unequivocal terms of commendation of the volume 
under consideration,’’ said Ellen. ‘* It is quite an agreeable 
surprise to one to find, on examining the contents of a book, 
that the inside sustains the promise and pretension of the 
outside. In this showy age, books, like multitudes of tolks 
whom we meet in society, are so often ‘ got up’ to please and 
dazzle the eye, that it requires constant watchfulness to pre- 
vent ourselves being taken in by mere meretricious appear- 
ances. I have so many times found by experience, that the 
intrinsic merits of a publication are in an inverse ratio with its 
external splendour, as to have come at length to suspect the 
character of every book which displays an unwonted degrée 
of outward emblazonry.”’ 7 ie 
‘* As a general rule,’’ remarked the Editor, acquiescingly, 
‘‘ I quite agree with the principle enunciated by Ellen—for a 
— y good book, like that native beauty so sweetly sung by 
the poet, 


* Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most ;” 


but this rule, like many others, is not without exceptions—a 


striking instance of which is now before our eyes. Perhaps 
Mrs. M., who is so thoroughly conversant with this attractive 


work, will oblige us with her estimate of its character gnu 
worth,’’ 
* Jondon: James Nisbet & Co. 1856. a 
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RESIGNATION. 


fort and —. now to watch the children pass as I 


| take my holiday here of an evening.” | 

Pat : After expressing our delight at the serene spirit of 
i the resigned old lady, we wished her good-bye. The = 

bid simple tale of her sorrows had so affected us, that we 
1a were rather glad to find the lady not at home on whom 
pay we called, and we hastened back, hoping for a further 

rid conversation ;. but the aged pilgrim had vanished, and 

a her camp stool with her. Long shall 1 remember this 

Ri living commentary upon the beautiful text—*“ Sorrow- 

4 ful, yet always rejoicing.” 
. She saw her treasures taken one by one; 


Last of her kindred she remains alone ; 

4 | _ Alone she bears the burden of the day ; 

i ‘With heart in heav’n, she bends her heav’nward way. 


SYDNEY. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE FORTIETH. 


“| ALLow me to congratulate you, Mr. Editor, on the 
efficient substitutes for your old friends, whom you were 80 
fortunate as to secure last month. We shall certainly have 
( to look well to the proper discharge of our functions, if we 
A would not run the risk of being superseded altogether. The 

little literary tyros evidently know how to appreciate a pretty 
ef book, and to praise it too.” | 
+h Such were the good-humoured remarks of Augustus, as the 
circle of critics gathered as usual around the editorial table, to ~ 
resume their pleasant duties. ; 

_“ Competition is generally found conducive to excellence in 
every province of industry and art,” replied the Editor, with 
a smile; ‘‘ and if by a healthy and commendable rivalry we 
are stimulated to greater efficiency in our critical labours, the 
result will be equally gratifying and profitable to ourselves 
and to our readers.”’ 

“ The Editor speaks well and wisely,’’ added Emmeline; 
‘‘and it behoves us, as the senior class of reviewers, to set 
before our clever little friends an example in all points worthy - 
of their imitation.”’ : 

‘As our table is more amply supplied than usual,” sub- 
mitted Mrs. M., ** both as regards the number afid importance 
of the works claiming attention, it is desirable that we 
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should, without delay, commence our delightful task. If 
worth is to be determined by an imposing and beautiful 
exterior, we have here’’—taking up, as she spoke, a hand- 
some volume, shining in all the glories of gold and elegant 
attire—‘* a most choice and precious work, worthy of a place 
on any drawing-room table, or the niche of honour in any 
lady’s boudoir. I perceive by the illuminated title that 
flashes from its back and side that it is a very old friend ot 
mine ina rich new dress. It is ‘Tue Listener,’ by Caro- 
line Fry,* and has reached a respectable age, if one may 
judge by the fact that it has reached its eleventh edition. 
Rare, indeed, must be the intrinsic excellence and vitality of 
a work, which can thus survive the inundation of new books 
that is continually sweeping over the world of letters, and 
which, instead of exhibiting itself after so extended an exist- 
ence with faded lustre and plebeian garb, appears adorned 
with new beauties and riper charms. From a long-establighed 
acquaintance with ‘The Listener,’ I can commend it warmly 
to the studious and thoughtful perusal of all present, and to 
the ladies especially,”’ 
_‘*Tam glad, my dear madam, that you are able to speak 
in such unequivocal terms of commendation of the volume 
under consideration,’ said Ellen. ‘* It is ‘quite an agreeable 
surprise to one to find, on examining the contents of a book, 
that the inside sustains the promise and pretension of the 
outside. In this showy age, books, like multitudes of folks 
whom we meet in society, are so often ‘ got up’ to please and 
dazzle the eye, that it requires constant watchfulness to pre- 
vent ourselves being taken in by mere meretricious appear- 
ances. I have so many times found by experience, that the 
intrinsic merits of a publication are in an inverse ratio with its 
external splendour, as to have come at length to suspect the. 
character of every book which displays an unwonted degree 
of outward emblazonry.”’ 
‘* As a general rule,’’ remarked the Editor, acquiescingly, 
‘‘ I quite agree with the principle enunciated by Ellen—for a 
really good book, like that native beauty so sweetly sung by 
the poet, | : | 
* Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most ;" 


but this rule, like many others, is not without ‘exceptions—a 
‘Striking instance of which is now before our eyes. Perhaps 
Mrs. M., who is so thoroughly conversant with this attractive 
ie will oblige us with her estimate of its character and 
wor 

* London: James Nisbet & Co. 18006. 
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‘* Most willingly,’’ replied that lady. ‘‘ The title of the 
book sufficiently indicates its object and aim. The fair 
authoress glides through society in the character of a 
‘ Listener,’ having her ear open to all that is passing 
around her, and her deeply reflective and vivacious mind 
ever on the alert to turn all that she hears to profitable ac- 
count. She gbears with her a magic murror, in which those 
who are willing to gaze may see reflected a faithful image of 
themselves. ‘The book is a sort of portrait gallery, filled with 
studies in human excellencies and defects; and if the display 
of marred and distorted features greatly outnumber those 
embodying the noblest forms of symmetry, grace, and beauty, 
does it not in that respect fairly resemble the world which it 
is designed to represent and reproduce? Books aiming 
directly to satirize the evils and foibles of society, to expose 
faults of character, and to rectify inconsistencies of conduct, 
are generally repulsive to minds conscious of personal in- 
firmities. The pruning-knife needs to be wielded by a silken 
hand. The medicine must be mingled with sweets to drown 
its nauseousness. ‘The mirror requires a gorgeous framing to 


allure the eye. Alli these desiderata will be found in the 


elegant volume which I now hold in my hand. Whilst, for 
fidelity and vividness of portraiture, the sketches of which the 


_ book consists can scarcely be surpassed by our best writers, 


there is a richness of style and a warmth of colouring 
throughout, which renders the perusal irresistible. Narra- 
tives, storiettes, allegories, fables, episodes of conversation, 
picturesque descriptions of natural scenery, and glimpses of 
the interior life of the varied homes to which the ‘ Listener’ 
gained access, unite their attractions in the formation of one 
of the most charming books in the English language. The 
topics’ treated upon are such as concern every person, and 
especially every female; and greatly should I rejoice to see it 
an honoured inmate of every Christian home, which, if its 
beautiful lessons were properly learnt, it could not fail to 
brighten and to bless. Such, dear friends, is my candid 
opinion of the work, and right glad shall I be, if this em- 
phatic testimony to its excellence and value induce any of 
our readers to possess themselves of so precious and loving 4 
monitor,”’ 


** Wishing the ‘ Listener’ a long life, and success in her 
beneficent visits to our homes and hearts, allow me,’’ said the 
Editor, ** to call your attention to an elegant little volume of 
poetry which has been forwarded to us by its gifted 
authoress—a lady who has honoured our pages with her 
coptributions, and an original specimen of whose poetic 
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talents appears in the present number. The volume bears 
the title of ‘Guimpses oF THE UNsEEN, by A. L. O. E.;’* 
,and includes the following subjects:—The White Shroud, 
the Spirits of Light, Peace, Fragmentary Thoughts in verse, 
and Women of Holy Writ. The first-named is a very striking 

em, imbued with pious sentiments, founded on an ancient 
Highland superstition, by which those endowed with the gift 
of ‘second-sight’ were supposed to behold a shroud wrapped 
round the forms of those who were destined soon to die—the 
height with which the ghastly mantle is worn denoting the 
comparative nearness of the fatal hour. Occasion is taken 
from this tradition to show, with much artistic taste and 
poetic force, the consternation whieh would seize upon a 
variety of characters, if, while in the hot pursuit of pleasure, 
honour, gold, or other mundane objects, the mysterious 
token should be permitted to appear to each of them, and 
signal them away. Perhaps Emmeline will oblige us by 


reading one illustration—that of the beautiful maiden, making 


her triumphant début in the world of fashion and rank.” | 
Emmeline, with her sweet silvery voice, accordingly read 
as follows :— | 
‘“‘A fairy vision is gliding there, 

With roses wreathed in her auburn hair. 

Proudly watches a mother's eye, 

That form of loveliness glancing by ; 

Sole object of each ambitious scheme, 

The star which brightens each golden dream. 

High beats that heart in that lordly hall, 

To see her idol adored by all! 

ond ambition is picturing now 

A coronet gracing that snowy brow ; 

In fancy she sees the future bride, 

’ Object of envy, love, and pride, 

In bridal garments, with jewels sheen. 

But ah! less gay would her glance have been, 

Less high beat the mother’s heart, 1 ween, 

Had she seen her child as by Ernest seen! 

How moves she still in the dance so fleet, 

With that white mass clinging around her feet ? 
Mother! from thy fond dream awake, 

- The hand of death shall thine idol break ; ' 

Raise thy ambitious hopes more high 

Than the changes of mortal destiny ! 

Thy star below may in heaven shine, 

Thy earthly jewel become divine! 

Short, short are the moments given 1 3 

To wean her soul from the world, for heaven 


* Edinburgh: Gall & Inglis. London: Houlston & Stoneman ; 
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. Brief, brief is the space allowed— 
Her bridal robe is the snow-white shroud. 
‘On, on to the goal she's speeding, 
f Life's smooth path to the grave is leading. 


Maiden! upon the present hangs 
Eternal bane or bliss! 

Oh! give a thought to another world ; 
Thou art passing away from this!” 


“Thank you, dear,” said Emma; “it is very touching. 
But what, Mr. Editor, is the character of the second poem— 
* The Spirits of Light?’ ”’ 

** It is a beautiful conception, finely executed. I could not 
help being reminded by it of that exquisite portion of Moore's 
* Lalla Rookh,’ on Paradise and the Peri.”’ 

‘** That is high praise, indeed,’’ remarked Edward. 

** 1 do not claim for it all the ethereal sweetness, the flowing 
melody, and the rich imagery of that fascinating composition ; 
but if it falls short in these characteristic qualities of the Insh 
bard, it is permeated by a mellowness of evangelical sentiment 
which places it on a vantage ground of its own. The poem 
opens with a description of the ascent of ransomed spirits to 
heaven. As they draw near the mansions of the blest, they 
are received and welcomed by convoys of angels, who 
lovingly attend them to the pearly gates, questioning them as 
they go concerning the circumstances of their respective 


jearthly lots, and the scenes from which they have just 


emerged. The bulk of the poem consists of the life-stories of 
ithe different spirits, which are couched in rhythmical forms, 
varying according to the complexion of the history to be 
narrated, The choice of representative cases is good, and the 
description generally animated and striking. Indeed, the 
collection altogether is one that deserves to be known and 
‘widely circulated in Christian families.”’ 


| | 

| “While we are criticizing the ladies,’’ said Mrs. M., with 
a smile, “here is a little unpretending work, but one on& 
Rubject of considerable importance on the present day among 
Christian people, at which I request a passing glance. It 1s 
from the graceful pen of the accomplished and zealous 
daughter of our great northern philosopher, Sir David 
Brewster. You are all acquainted with that admirable pro- 
duction of hers on ‘ Work—plenty to do, and how to do lt, 
and anything from the same source is sure to be welcome to 
any one familiar with its earnest counsels and vigorous 
appeals.” 
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‘ Yes,”’ said Augustus, ‘‘ Miss Brewster has already won 
a reputation in the world of practical religious literature, quite 
independent of any consideration derived from her relation to 
the worthy successor and biographer of Sir Isaac Newton ; 80 
much so, indeed, as to entitle her to be heard with respect 
and confidence whenever she addresses us through the press. 
The little book to which you refer is, I presume, that entitled 
‘Tur AND THE Wor.tp?’’’* | 
‘Just so, The purpose of the publication is to exhibit the 
inconsistency and danger of allowing the sons and daughters 
of pious parents to indulge in worldly amusements and 
fashionable frivolities. Its pleadings are especially directed 
against the ball-room, and the dancing custom which is now 
spreading so widely and fatally in our Christian households. 
The common excuses offered by those professors who vindicate 
the practice, are taken up and exposed in a very satisfactory 
manner. Among the random assertions, oftentimes so heed- 
lessly put forward, are the following:—‘ The amusements of 
the world are innocent ’—‘ These amusements do me no harm, 
for I do not love them’—‘ Were I to withdraw from such 
amusements, it would look as if I wanted to appear better 
than my neighbours ’—‘ It is better for young people to spend 
their time in dancing than in gossiping '—‘ Balls are not 
worse than dinner parties’—and ‘1 am forced to join in 
worldly amusements by my friends.’ Any of our friends 
who may be sheltering themselves behind such untenable 
refuges, are entreated to procure, and read with great serious- 
ness and prayerfulness, the little tract under review. Mean- 
while,”’ added Mrs. M., ‘‘ there is a short passage, containing 
an earnest appeal to parents on a rapidly growing evil amongst 
us, which I should like to read to you. a 
‘‘* There are many. Christian parents throughout our land,’ 
writes Miss Brewster, ‘ who look with dread and dislike upon 
the world’s snares and amusements, who entirely withdraw 
from them, and who loudly express their hope and determina- 
tion that their children may be kept from participating in 
such scenes. But how do they act? A fashionable dancing- 
master comes to their vicinity. Youthful beings, who are to 
__live for ever in heaven or hell, are seen flocking to hisjhall of 
tuition. What will they learn there? -To love the world or 
to love not the world? to please God or to please men? to 
follow after Jesus or to follow after vanity? ‘Those who have 
seen a little girl preparing for a dancing-school exhibition, or 
watched her through the day which is to her so eventful and 
exciting, may easily trace the germ of every possible form of 
* Edinburgh: Constable & Co. London: Hamilton & Co. 
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vanity, frivolity, and worldliness. The love of display, the 
furtive glance around for applause and admiration, the bold- 
ness in exhibition, and even the commencement of flirtation 
and coquetry, have taken the place of the childishly graceful 
timidity and simplicity so lovely in youth, and how unlike 
have they thus become to ‘little children’ such as Jesus 
loved! how unlike those who seek him early and are sure to 
find him! 

*** But whose children do we see in this hotbed of premature 
worldliness? Too often, alas! the sons and daughters of Chris- 
tian professors, who, be it remembered, are the most decided 


‘in reprobating such amusements for themselves and for their 
children in future years! Is this consistent? Will not the 
‘very little ones themselves, with the acuteness of childhood, 


see and pronounce upon the inconsistency? Can you believe 
that the authority you perhaps intend to exert afterwards, to 
keep the well-instructed feet from the place of exhibition and 
excitement, will keep the heart from craving after the amuse- 
ment you gave a taste for, can quench the worldly imagina- 


tions, which your own act kindled? What right have you 


expect that the delicate garments of your child’s soul have 
touched the pitch you have held to them without being 
defiled? But ‘I could not bear my children to reproach me 


when they grow up for their awkwardness and ungraceful- 
ness; and there is nothing like a dancing-school for improving 
‘the figure, and teaching girls to walk well!’’ Christian 
‘Parent! will not that reproach be easier to bear than this, 


‘Father! mother! you first sent me into the world’s ways, 


‘and I continued in them, and I have found that the end of 


these things is death!’ ”’ 
| “Widely different from the works just noticed by us, ’ 


“observed the Editor, as Mrs. M. ceased reading, ‘‘ is the 


singular volume which I now commend to your attention. It 


| lis. a somewhat trite remark, that ‘one half the world does not 


know how the other half lives;’ and especially is this perti- 
nent as regards the numerous class of human beings who 
perpetually roam the highw ays and by-paths of society, an 
who find no rest any where for the soles of their feet. Often, 
is we watch the movements of these nomadic hordes that 
infest our towns and cities and country hamlets, and see the 
pinching Straits to which they are so frequently reduced, we 
are puzzled and amazed to know how they manage to exist at 
all, Like leaves torn from the forest tree by some unfriendly 
blast, these Stray waifs of humanity are tossed about the world, 
the iota apparently of every passing breeze. Or, like vessels 
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torn from their moorings, they are separated from. their 
fellows in the great fleet to which they belong ; and driven out 
upon the wild ocean of life, perhaps anchorless, rudderless, 
and chartless, and exposed to shoals, dangerous currents, and 
sunken rocks, it is wonderful that they escape a total wreckage 
so often as they do. Not unfrequently have I caught myself 
wishing to penetrate the secrets of the history of these 
pariahs of society—to trace the origin and growth of those 
vagrant habits which have unfitted them for the enjoyments 
and duties of a settled home—and explore the mysterious 
sources of their precarious subsistence; but such oppor- 
tunities for gratifying one’s curiosity upon these matters are 
rarely afforded. Here, however, we have at length presented 
to the world, an authentic ‘ AuTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BEGGAR 
Boy.’* The writer, who is still living, is an ‘old boy’ now; 
but, in a series of letters to his son, he gives us a most graphic 
desc ription of the several stages of his chequered and almost 
romantic career—from his neglected childhood, through his 
roving and stormy manhood, up to his present comfortable 
position on the borders of old age. The first division of the 
book introduces the autobiographer in the character of a 
wandering vagrant. ‘The second portion shows the results of 
misdirected energies on the part of an uneducated man, 
whose ambition was fettered by the want of early training. 
While in the third epoch of the author’s life, he is seen as the 
victim of a series of conflicting circumstances over which he 
appeared to have little or no control. The feeling uppermost 
in the mind, on reading this extraordinary narrative, is aston- 
ishment that the hero of so many adventures and adversities 
should ever have survived the perils of his career. This he 
owes, primarily, to the unceasing guardianship of Providence, 
who never, in the direst extremities, forsook the outcast boy ; 
and, subordinately, to the native energy and determination of 
his character, and the scorn in which he held all vicious 
practices, by which he was again and again preserved from 
moral shipwreck. The history of such a life brings out, ina 
forcible light, the patient love and unwearying tend¢rhess of 
the Great Father towards his most wayward children, The 
book is worthy of careful perusal by all classes of persons, but 
especially by the young. i 4 
~* You have excited our interest, sir, in this record of a 
markable character,’’ said Edward; we will at once 
follow your recommendation.” 
“The history of the hero before us is, in the main) that of 
thousands now living outside the pale of civilization. On 
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some future occasion we may, for the benefit of those of our — 

readers who are unable to prpcure the book—thoug no 

means an expensive one—relate some of the leading naidouas 

in his career.” | 

#4 Qur time is nearly gone,’’ said Augustus, consulting his 
watch; “and there are yet many valuable works to be com- 
mented upon. As we cannot do justice to them onthe present 

occasion, it will be well to postpone their consideration tillour {| - 
next conference. There are two or three, however, which ff } 
have already been kept in abeyance for some time, and which = 
it is desirable to release at once from the terrors of suspense, 
For instance, here is a new candidate for the patronage of : 
those numerous persons who in this high-pressure age are 
anxious to abridge the labour and time consumed in writing,  f 
correspondence, and reporting. It is called ‘Tue Pracrican — 
; or, Short-hand for Schools‘and Self-Instrue- 
tion, on an entirely new System, designed for oting the 
universal practice of the art; by E. Sorzn.’* It seemstobe ff ' 
well adapted for that object, and I have pleasure in recom- 

“ Here,” added Edward, “is the first number of a new § § | 

educational periodical, entitled ‘Taz Bririsn Epvcaton;or, | 
a Monthly Magazine of Literature, Philosophy, Science, and 
Art.’+~ It is lofty in its pretensions, ambitious, in its aims, 
and confident in the importance, if not in the success, of it — 
mission. It advocates a scheme of national ecucation, atleast 
for the benefit of those who are not in a position to procures — ; 
good mental training for their offspring; and it would elevate ff 

education to a recognized science, and educators into 
honourable and distinct profession. The principles on which § | 
it ig to be conducted are explained in a conversation betweem ss & i] 
the Editor and a li y friend.”’ 

And this pamphiet,”’ said Ellen, *“‘ on ‘Taz Comino oF 

| Tue Kinepom,’} is the third of a series of tracts from the rich §f 

= mind and pious heart of James Douglas, of Cavers; and beimg = && 

&¢§ _ devoted to a rapid glance at the Christian mission field, and = 

¢g the sacred chain of prayer that is ually encircling the 8 § 

World, it as indeed it is intended, 

companion to the ‘May Meetings.’ ’ 

* London: Grant & Griffiths. 17 JU a6 

+ Glasgow: Murray & Son. London: Arthur Hall& Co. 

Edinburgh: T. Constable & Co. 
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war’ as the artillery of modern Europe. The tacties 
of modern times have necessarily dispensed with the 
use in the field of an animal which, however formidable 
in an attack upon dense masses of half-disciplined 
troops, armed only with the scimitar and spear, be- 
came unmanageable when he was assailed by ‘mus- 
ketry, and, in his terror of fire-arms, spread destruc- 


tion equally among friends and enemies. 


Among the stories of this huge quadruped, re- 
lating to the earlier ages and empires of the world, 
one of the most singular and amusing is that related 
by Diodorus Siculus of the mock-elephants employed 
by the famous Semiramis, in her invasion of India. 
Ambitious of rivalling her husband’s conquests, she 
led a great army into India, after having made vast 
warlike preparations; but one thing she had not, 
which was abundantly possessed in the country whose 
martial power she was about to encounter, and that was 
a supply of elephants. So, in lieu of the real animals, 
she set to work and had sham ones made. Three 
hundred thousand great black oxem were killed, and 
' the skins being joined, were put over camels, and so 


stuffed as to look as big and burly as elephants. 


this was cunningly done within an enclosure, so that 


nobody should see it who would be likely to di 


vulge 


the imposition to the Indian king. Stabrobates, for 
such was his name, prepared to receive the terrible 


heroine: he added to the number of his elephants, 


and at the same time sent messengers to reproach 


her for her conduct, and to declare that if:she fel 


into 


' 


THE USE OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR. 
For a long period in the history of Asiatic nations, 
as well as in that of Greece and Rome, elepharits not 
only administered to the pomp of luxurious eourts, 
and rendered the most important services in thé ope- 
rations of commerce, but were as much an “ arm of 
| 
| 
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his hands he would certainly crucify her. But she 
persevered, nothing daunted by his threats, and fought 
the Indians in a bloodv battle on the banks of the 
Indus, where she completely vanquished them, and 
took a multitude of prisoners. The king feigned a 
retreat, and she followed. Drawn to the other side of 
the river with the mock elephants, the smell of the 
hides frightened the Indian horses, so that at first 
the queen seemed likely to establish her victory; 
but the battle took aturn; the Assyrians were thrown 
into confusion, the ox-hide-covered camels became 


worse than useless, and the king gnd the queen en- 
countered each other on the field, arid fought hand-to- 


hand until the latter was compelléd to flee. 
Alexander the Great had to encounter large bodies 
of these terrible beasts on his invasion of India, an 
for some time, his soldiers were greatly paralyzed by 
their imposing appearance and solid resistance to their 
assaults. This dread departed on further acquaintance 
with the best methods of meeting and vanquishing 
them. Enormous numbers were captured by the great 
conqueror, which were retained rather to illustrate 
his triumphs than to render him any military services. 
By his successors, however, they were employed, al- 
though their use was as often attended with disaster 
as with advantage to those who trusted in them. 
We find a successor of Antiochus the Great em- 
ploy ing elephants of war against the heroic Macca- 
veans. This unequal battle, between a mere handful 
of Jews and the hosts of the Syrian oppressor, is re- 
presented in the engraving at the commencement of 
this paper. On this occasion, an act of noble courage 


and bravery took place, the record of which has come 


down to our own times. It was performed by Eleazar, 
one of the Maccabean brothers. Perceiving that one 
of the beasts, armed with royal harness, was loftier 
than the rest. and supposing that the king was upon 
him, he boldly rushed forth from the ranks, at the 
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imminent risk of his own life, and made towardp'the 
elephant, slaying or wounding every one who stood in 
his ps On reaching the animal thus singled out 


for destruction, he crept under him, and thrusting a 
spear into his body, the elephant fell down upoH him 
and crushed him on the spot. | f 
The danger incurred in this exploit will be more a} 
apparent on referetice to a remarkable passage ih the 4, 
second book of Maccabees, which affords us a striking ot 
picture of elephant tactics. “ They divided the beasts a 
among the armies,” says the writer, “and for eve iq) 
elephant they appointed a thousand men, armed prith | uf 
coats of mail, and with helmets of brass on their | 4) 
heads; and besides this, for every beast were ordained a 
five hundred horsemen of the best. These were ready Pf 
at every occasion, wheresoever the beast was, and 
whithersoever the beast went they accompanied him. A 
And upon the animals there were strong towers of a 
wood, which covered every one of them, and weré girt j 
fast upon them with devices. There were also upon ; 


every one thirty-two strong men, that fought npon 
him, beside the Indian that guided him.” When/they 
wished to provoke the elephants to fight, the blogd of 
grapes and mulberries was exhibited to them. 


POETS. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


PART Il. 


A CHANGE in the position of our young aspirant for {de 
honours, as important as it was at first welcome, has taken 
place. The scene in connexion with which he nextirises 
to our view presents a strange contrast to that whigh we 
have just contemplated. He has made his début inp, the 
great world; and although still, to some extent, undgr| the 
guardianship of the fraternity at Fulneck, he enjoys the 
foretastes of that freedom for which the young almost uni- 


ha 
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versally yearn and chafe when they arrive at their fifteenth 
or, sixteenth year of age. Montgomery has exchanged the 
scholastic hall for a small retail shop in the village of Mir- 
field, at an easy distance from Fulneck. Instead of sitting 
at the feet of learned tutors, or receiving admonitions from 
the lips of some venerable Moravian bishop, we may picture 
him behind the counter, apron on waist, serving out gro- 
ceries and bread to little children and old women, and 
listening with a languid, half-abstracted air, to the loqua- 
cious gossips of the neighbourhood. Far other toil than 
that of climbing the flowery heights of Parnassus now 
makes its demand upon his powers. The dreamer has 


become, a worker: the sickly nursling of the Muses is 
thrust forth into the world to receive a robuster and rougher 


training for the duties of his destiny. | | 

_ And ‘certainly, looking on the outward aspects of his new 
lot, a situation could scarcely have been selected more 
calculated to quench his tic fervours and repress his 
excursive fancies. Yet sachs fa the elasticity and vitality of 
true genius, that even when surrounded by these unfavour- 
able influences, he contrived to compose, while at Mirfield, 
a large part of the poem on “Alfred.” The paucity of 
customers requiring to be served, left him, it appears, abun- 
dant leisure at his disposal. A large share of this time was 
devoted to music, which had formed one of the accomplish- 
ments taught at Fulneck, and which he had cultivated with 
great assiduity. The poetic frenzy seems to have. been 
alternated for a season by a music mania. During this 
dominance of a new passion, “he used,” to adopt his own 
expression, “to blow his brains out with a hautboy.” 
Besides several pieces of his own composition, others were 


arranged by him, which were afterwards performed, with 


the assistance of the musical companions whom he had 
gathered around him, our tyro being the leader of these 
juvenile concerts. Montgomery’s ear, as one of his friends 
testifies, was by nature exquisitely tuned; his taste and 
judgment relative to melody and harmony were very cor- 
rect; and there is little doubt that to this early initiation 
into a knowledge of this art, the smoothness of his versifi- 
cation was indebted: 


But as the freshness of the change gradually wore off, he - 
began to be painfully sensible of the uncongeniality of the 
position in which he found himself, with his inherent tastes 
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and unquenchable aspirations. Beneath all that poetizing, 
that counter chaffering, that hautboy blowing, and the joy 
and sparkle of those musical festivals, there flowed a silent 
under-current of secret discontent. That situation, he inly 
murmured, would not suit him; and after spending about 
eighteen months in the manner indicated, the matter came 
to a crisis. A sad one, too, it was; in arriving at which, 
we fear, he took counsel alone with his own perverse heart. 
The step which Montgomery was now tempted) to take. 
was unwise and reprehensible, and became, in his after life, 
a source of deep regret to him. Let none of our young 
readers ever be induced to follow the example of! our hero 
in this respect, since it will rarely happen that those who 
run away, either from home or from a situation in which 
they have been placed by their friends, will escap@ with so 


slight a penalty as that which visited James mame 8! | 
at 


t was on a Sunday morning in June, 1789, 

a fugitive yout 

stealing timidly out of the drowsy village of Mirfield, and 
taking to the high road leading towards the alluring south. 


_ The youth appears to be about sixteen yearg of age. — 
Under his arm he carries a small bundle, yet very, precious, — 


if the observer may judge by the firmness with which it is 
pressed to the region of the 


gold—the manuscript poetical fruit of years of study and 
thought. His pocket holds but three shillings ang sixpen¢e, 


and with this pittance the foolish boy goes forth to strugyle 


with the world. ne 
Yet, on the face of this mad adventure, we detect one 


_ feature which augurs well as regards his future ¢haracter 
and career. He takes nothing with him that is not his 


own. In the delicacy of his honesty, he has eft behind - 


him a new suit of clothes, feeling that from the short time 
he has been with his excellent master, he is nog far en- 
titled to it. Nor does he defraud his employer of any 
covenanted ‘services, for he has never been baund by in- 
denture, it appears, to fulfil any term of apprenticeship. 
He had been placed with Mr. Lockwood, a member of the 
Moravian community, as a provisional arrangement; and 
dreading, probably, some more binding interference with 
his liberty, he has, so far as Providence would suffer, un- 
wisely taken the shaping of his destiny into his own hands 


might have been seen, by an egrly riser, 


eart. Ah! that pagkage con- 
tains, with other articles, that which is more ta him than 
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—a step at all times fraught with perils and hazards innu- 
merable! Nor can we, with our mental eye, follow the 
retreating, shrinking figure of that young fugitive, as he 
quits the only home that then opened its recesses to him, 
without deep and sorrowful solicitude. Without guardian, 
guide, or goal—what will become of him? He 1s an or- 
han in all but the name. His parents are truly still 
iving, but they are far away beyond the western wave, 
and, happily, are in ignorance of this aberration on the part 
of their first-born son. But for our conviction of the un- 
slumbering watchfulness of the Great loving Father in 
heaven, whose eye tracks every footstep, and whose hand 
secretly directs every movement, we should tremble for his - 
fate. | | 
“Like Rasselas,” remark his biographers, “he had 
quitted the happy Valley, which had only produced un- 
happiness in Aim, because, like the Abyssinian pres, his 
after the 
freedom, the learning, and the splendours of the world 
without. But, alas for him! no guardian Imlac was by As 
side; and he had no sooner fairly quitted the hospitable 
roof of his indulgent master, than he saw, as well as felt, 
that 
| ‘The world was all before him, where to choose 
His seat of rest, and Providence his guide.’ 


_ On and on, through that’calm, bright Sabbath, toiled the 
young wanderer. About mid-day he reached Wakefield, 
where the main road branches eastward and westward. 
Which route shall he take? After some deliberation, he 
took the latter, and found himself at the close of the day at 
Doncaster. Not long after he had stood hesitating at the 
fork of the two diverging ways, a stranger might have 
been seen'in the same position—dusty with rapid travel, 
his brow dripping with great drops of sweat, with agita- 
tion quivering in every line of his countenance, and an 
eager, inquiring eye. He pauses—wipes his forehead— 
looks around for a few moments—-and then dashes down the 
road opposite to that only just before trodden by the truant 
outh. This was Montgomery’s kind master, who was 
in quest of his fugitive ward. How narrow was his es- 
cape of a capture, an ignominious return, and possibly an 


altogether altered life-history! But from that point their 
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divergence saan | widened, and while Montgomery was 
entering Doncaster, his anxious master was probably look- 
ing down upon Sheffield—at that time “ an ugly town, in 
a great black hole.” iH | 

faving recruited his weary limbs by a night's repose, 
James Montgomery started afresh on the following morning, 
on an equally unknown road, and in search of an equally un- 
known object. ‘'lowards evening, he entered a small public- 
house at Wentworth. While resting here, a youth of thename 
of Hunt, who had come to the hamlet on an errand for his 
father, dropped in to obtain some refreshment previous to 
his return. And now the finger of Providence, hitherto 
invisible, suddenly becomes luminous. Seeing a strange 
youth in the room, with a small bundle beside him, and 
probably, instead of courting notice, shrinking from observ- 
ation, young Hunt addressed him, and soon elicited the 
admission that he wanted a situation. Finding, by press- 
ing his inquiries, that the wanderer had already been in 
_ashop, he stated that his father, who had an egtablish- 
ment at Wath, required an assistant. It was arranged 
that Montgomery should next day apply for the sjtuation 
so opportunely offered. He did so, and secured if, on the 
condition that the sanction of his late master @nd his 
Fulneck friends could be obtained. He accordingly ap- 


plied to them by letter for their consent. While awaiting. 


their reply, the young poet became thé hero of an in- 
_ cident which long continued to be matter of local terest. 
The boldness of the adventure is redeemed by its sugcess. 
Aware of his proximity to Wentworth House, agd pro- 
bably having heard something of the affable and ggnerous 
character of its noble owner—the late Earl Fitzwijliam— 
he conceived a truly poetical project, which was nong, other 
than the presentation of a copy of verses to his lordBttip, in 
Having that the noble earl at 
ome, and might often be met riding through his démains, 
our young adventurer, with a fluttering heart in hisosom, 
and a fairly transcribed copy of his m in his pocket, 
proceeded to Wentworth Park, where i he the gond for- 
tune to meet his lordship. Amidst the confusion andyagita- 
tion which it may be conceived he felt at this dglicate 
crisis, he did present the verses to Earl Fitzwilliam, 'who, 
with characteristic condescension, read them on the spot, 
aud immediately presented to the gratified author a golden 
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guinea. This was the first profit, as well as the first 


patronage, which Montgomery's poetry ever procured.* | 
If this kindly appreciation of his nascent talerts was 
grateful as incense to the poet’s heart, the golden’ guinea 
was not less welcome to his collapsed and empty pocket. 
But his cup of joy was not yet full; for in the midst of the 
elation consequent on his recent adventure, his old master 
answered his letter in person. Montgomery was so affected 
by his appearance, and the recollection of how he had 
requited his uniform kindness, that he ran to meet him as 


he entered the inn-yard; and the good man was so over-_ 


whelmed with tenderness at the sight of the penitent boy, 
that they cast their arms about each other’s necks, and 
wept together for some time, to the astonishment and 
amusement of numerous idle spectators. “patches 
this instance of dereliction into which Montgomery ha 

been betrayed, he must at this time have been an amiable 
and lovely youth, to have called forth such demonstrations 
of affectionate interest on the part of his forsaken master. 


~ “As soon as the violence of his almost parental emotions had 


subsided, he began to ply the truant boy with entreaties to 
return, which were resisted with great difficulty. Ulti- 
mately, however, it was arranged that Montgomery should 
be allowed to follow his inclination; and before leaving 
him, Mr. Lockwood wrote a very handsome testimonial to 
his character, and also called en his new employer personally 
to recommend him. ‘Still further, he supplied him wit 
money, and afterwards sent the clothes and other articles 
which he had-left behind in his flight. Thus happily 
terminated this escapade of our young hero—an episode 
shorn of nruch of its disereditableness, by the beautiful 
traits of character and heart which it disclosed. 

The Wath of sixty years ago was a charming spot in the 
bosom of an open, fertile, well-watered valley. Before the 
railway ran through it, and literature penetrated its Arca- 
dian recetses, ghosts still lingered amidst its rustic shades, 


_ anda May-pole occupied its usual post of honour. There 
was also a bell-foundry in this “ queen of villages,” which 


had sent forth several bells remarkable for their sweet 


_ silvery tone. All these things would serve to supply 


_® Memoirs of James Montgomery, by John Holland and James 
Everett. Longman & Co, 
wy 
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aliment to the imagination of the new sojourner in this — 


icturesque locality: and he would require their aid in 
fostering and stimulating his poetic impulses, for not much 
inspiration was likely to be caught from the “ general 
store,’ where it was now his daily lot to minister flour, 
shoes, cloth, groceries, hard and soft ware, together with 
other indispensables, to the customers of Mr. Hunt, __ 

On reaching his eighteenth year of age, he seems still to 
have retained his former gravity, seriousness, and tacitur- 
nity. While exemplarily steady and industrious in the 
discharge of his duties, the old passion still maintained its 
sway; for he devoted all his leisure hours to readjng and 
the composition of poetry, avoiding all encroachments upon 


his time by indulging in needless intercourse with the 


villagers. ‘There was one favoured exception to this rule, 
however, in the person of the bookseller of Swinton, at a 
short distance from Wath. An intimacy soon sprung up 
between Mr. Brameld and Montgomery, at once flattering 
and useful to the latter. The only evenings spent out of 
his master’s house were enjoyed in the companionship of 
this intellectual helper. When about a year had elapsed 
since his arrival at Wath, he confided to his friend a volume 
of manuscript poetry, which he had kindly undertaken to 
transmit to London, for the inspection of a publisher— 
Harrison by name—living in that realm of classic renown, 
Paternoster-row. ‘The poet himself, a few days later, fol- 
lowed his literary offspring, excited, like so many before 
and since, by the most extravagant and golden hopes, and 
lured by visions of fame and éclat, which were not to be 
realized until after the lapse of many years of toil and 
trouble. | 

Mr. Harrison, to whose kind patronage Montgomery had 
been recommended by the Swinton bookseller, was himself 
man of literary tastes and talents, and contributed, both 
in prose and verse, to some of the publications issued from 
his press. Having examined the volume of poetry con- 
signed with so much anxiety to his censorship, he declined 
to incur the risk of printing it; but, pleased with the gentle 
youth thus introduced to his notice, and desirous of soften- 
ing the disappointment caused by his adverse decision, he 
offered him a situation in his shop, and kindly encouraged 
him to persevere in the cultivation of his talents. Of this 
overture Montgomery gladly availed himself, expe¢ting 
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now to revel amid the luxuries of literature, and enjoy 


opportunities for pushing his fortunes which Were not to be 
‘procured in the country. | 


The verdict pronounced upon his collection of poetry was 
one which he could himself heartily ratify in after years; 


but, at the time, the blow wasa heavy one to bear. Though 


curious and often ingenious, as the productions of a recluse 
boy enjoying few intellectual aids, they are such as thou- 
sands of poetasters could in the present day dash off by 
barrowfuls. Among the pieces is * The Whiskeriad,” an 
heroic-comic poem, in imitation of Homer’s Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, extending to several thousand lines. There 
are odes to * Solitude,” to “ Peace,” for “ Christmas,” to 
“ Triumph,” to “ Easter and the Day of Judgment,” and a 
very pt one to “ the Seasons.” ‘There are no passages in 
any of these compositions specially worthy of quotation. 
The following lines, however, in which the young bard 


enthusiastically devotes himself to the service of the Muses, 
_ will probably be read with interest:— 


/ 


“O heavenly Muses! to you I consign 
Myself and my genius, with all that is mine ;° 
With you I can live, with you I can dwell, 
Or in the full city or eremite’s cell. 
"Twas in the young dawn of my reason, your rays 
lllumined my path and directed my ways. | 
My youth you attend, tho’ unfruitful and green, 
And scarcely arrived at the goal of eighteen ; 
O still lead me on, if secured from death’s rage, 
From youth to full manhood, and glorious old age ; 
Tho’ poverty chill should depress my cramp'd wing, 
Forbid me like Homer or Milton to sing, 
Een still you can warm and enliven my breast, 
If only with fancy and utterance blest. 
All things are unstable—all under the sky, 
All riches, and pleasures, and honours must die ; 
But you shall survive, and your heavenly lay, 
Though the skies shall evaporate, and earth shall decay. 
In fullest perfection exalt the glad strain, 
For music and poetry for ever shall reign!” 


Finding, however, that the Muse did not reward her 
ardent votary with the success for which he panted, Mont- 
gomery turned his attention for a time to prose composi- 


tions. One of the first products of his pen was a kind of 


satirical story, entitled, “The Chimera; or, a Tale of a Look- 
ing-Glass.” This, although at the time declined by the 
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blisher to whom it was offered, was afterwards published 
in the “ Whisperer.” From a hint given him, to the effect 
that he was more fit to write for men than for children, his 
next ambitious literary exploit was a novel, after the 
manner and style of Fielding. On its completion, the 
manuscript was placed in the hands of Lane, whg took it 
with him to his country-house, that he might therg'read it 
at his leisure. We can well imagine the trembling anxiet 
with which Montgomery waited upon the publisher, on his 


return to town, to ascertain its fate; but whatever might 


have been the misgivings that sometimes overshadgwed his 
bright hopes, he was little prepared for the extraordinary 
censure passed upon it. ‘ You swear so shockingly, that 
dare not publish the work as it is,” said the man of letters. 
The shrinking, sensitive youth was petrified by these words 
of doom. Although no oath had ever stained his lips, 
yet in imitating his model of fiction, he had, as is usual in 
such cases, inadvertently copied many of the defects and 
vices of Fielding, and among them the profane expressions 
which the author of “ ‘Tom Jones” puts into the mouths of 
some of his dramatis persone. Not to crush the youthful 
aspirant before him, however, Lane told him that if he 
would rewrite the work, he would give him twenty pounds 
for it. This tempting bait to his ambition and poverty 
he was only too glad to accept; but shortly afterwards 
quitting the metropolis, the revision of this work of fiction 
was reserved for his long leisure in York Castle, five years 
afterwards. When he had remodelled the story, he de- 
manded forty pounds for the copyright, which was 
refused; and thus was preserved from publication a work, 
the writing of which in subsequent life caused him deep 
regret. 
His next literary adventure is somewhat amusing. 
Moved by the scribbling impulse, he soon produced an 
Eastern ‘Tale, which he took one evening to a publisher in 
town, to whose private room he was introduced with im- 
puns formality. ‘The picture is worth a moment’s study 
y all young writers who may be dreaming of fame} and 
fortune through their presumed talents. Here it is, from 
the ‘ Memoirs :’—* The cautious bibliopolist read the title, 
_ counted first the pages, then the lines in each, and, after a 
brief calculation, turned to the author, who was not alittle 
_ Surprised at this mode of estimating the merit of a werk of 
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; . imagination—by pinching it between the thumb and 
' fingers !—very civilly placed the copy in his hand, saying, 
‘Sir, your manuscript is too small—it won’t do for me; 


take it to » he publishes this kind of thing.’ The 


_ young author withdrew from the presence of the literary 


hadamanthus with so much embarrassment and precipita- 


tion, that in repassing through the shop, he bolted his 
head right against a patent lamp, smashed the glass, and 


spilt the oil!~ He was endeavouring to frame an awkward 
apology, when he saw the shopmen were enjoying a hearty 


laugh at his expense, which gave a less serious air to the 
_ aceident than he had at first apprehended. He rushed into 


the street, with all the emotions of ‘the bashful man; and 


yet he could scarcely then refrain from laughing at a scene 


that might almost have tempted Hogarth to resume his 
pencil, even after he had finished his ‘ Tailpiece.’ ” 

His inauspicious London career was now well nigh at an 
end; for Providence had destined him for a different 
sphere from that which his early and unchastened ambi- 
tion had chosen. His path to literary renown being for the 

resent clearly hedged-up, and some slight misunderstand- 
ing having arisen between him and his employer, Mont- » 
gomery resolved to return to Yorkshire. Among his fellow- 

assengers in the lumbering old coach was the father of 
Lord Byron—a dark, tall, thin, and taciturn man, with a 
blue beard of immense luxuriance. It must not be con- 
eluded that the-embryo poet’s brief sojourn in London was 
without advantage or gratification. He had extended his 
acquaintance with books, and, to some extent, with living 
authors. Among the visitors at Harrison’s shop was 
1)’Israeli, afterwards author of the “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature.” He was also brought much into contact with the 
celebrated William Huntingdon, the converted coal-heaver, 
and. the eccentric preacher at Gray’s Inn Chapel. Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox, so well known as the friend of Dr. 
Johnson, was likewise a frequent visitor at the same shop, 


and Montgomery had occasionally the honour of escorting 
her to her carriage. 


Somewhat cooled, probably, in his enthusiastic expecta- 
tions, he returned ‘to his previous situation at Wath, and 


devoted himself assiduously to the duties of his post ; still, 
however, during his intervals of leisure, feeding and exer- 
cising his imagination, and preparing for bolder flights 
in the rich-hued future. Indeed, the germs of many of 
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those sweet little poems which have acquired such an ever- 
living interest among us, were conceived at this period. 
Here he remained until he had attained his majority, 
when, it seems, he began to feel anxious to improve his _ 
condition. And about this time a circumstance occurred 
which altered the whole course of his existence, and led to 
a speedy and perhaps premature introduction to the tur- 
bulent public life of the close of the eighteenth century. 
When out, on one occasion, collecting the weekly accounts 
of Mr. Hunt, Montgomery took up the “ Sheffield Register,” 
and glancing his eye over its columns, his attention was 
arrested by an advertisement for a clerk, at Sheffield. The 
situation so exactly accorded with his desires, that he 
immediately sought the appointment. His application was 
succeeded by an interview with Mr. Gales, printer, book- 
seller, and auctioneer, which resulted in an engagement. 
Here, then, on the verge of a long career of public useful- 
ness and private virtue, which opened before him in that 
great manufacturing town—beginning in peril, and trial, 
and storm, but ending in renown and honour, and peace— 
we must pause. ‘The dreaming boy of Fulneck has now 
become a man, compelled to do battle for liberty and right 
in troublesome times, and even to suffer bonds and imprison- 
ments for daring, as a bold though perhaps injudicious 
journalist, to utter freely his opinions upon the engrossing 
questions and public characters of the day. His early 
passion for poetic fame survived the changes of his outward 
lot, and after having been chastened and _ purified by 
repeated rebuffs and scathing criticism, triumphed at 
length over all obstacles, and won for his more ‘finished 
and harmonious productions the admiration and praise of 
his contemporaries. Still he ever after bore about with 
him the scars of the wounds received in these youthful 
conflicts. . For many years he was the victim of morbid 
gloom and melancholy, which he ascribed to the poetic. 
frenzies that preyed upon his fine mind throughout his early 
years. Let poetasters study his story, and be warned! 
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 ROTHEN. 
THE TREE OF PEACE. i | 


Fast by the Thracian Bosphorus, within an eastern glade, 
Dying, a Christian warrior slept beneath an olive’s shade ; 
His latest cup of glory drained, his last of battles won, | 
Small space away his uiped sword lay, lit by the Méslem sun. 
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Sudden, a wild tumultuous shout resounded fast and far, 


And a pealing clang of arms rang out, which spoke not of the 


war ; 
Burst on his soul that iecnemet-oll, half rose he from his rest, 
And death took pause a little while to mark his heaving breast, 


Not to his gleaming sword he looked, no martial impulse stirred 
The passing spirit of the brave ; but Peace, thy magic word! 
And, turning to his own loved West, where low the sunbeams 


lay, 
His dying voice in joy he poured upon the dying day. 


-** Silence yon brazen trumpet! Call my children to my knee, 


And let me feel the winds that steal along the olive tree ; | 
It is the same ‘blest tree of peace round which the breezes 


curled, 
When rose its form above the storm that wreck'd our ancient 


world, 


‘‘Sound not.one note! the trumpet’s throat that summoned 
tothe fray,  - 

Shall never wake rock, hill, or brake, to hail the better day ; 

The God-sent pledge of peace of old, the ripe green bough of 


lové, 
Never the croaking raven bore—its herald was the dove. 


**To weeping nations lift the cry of this redeeming birth ; 


Let lisping babes proclaim it round to all the listening onthe 


_ The cannon’s roar shall burst no more through Stamboul’s 


Golden Horn, 
But voices soft shall sound aloft—‘ This day a Peace is born.’ 


“Oh, gracious tree! oh, living tree! that budded onthe mount 

Where stood,,.of man the sacrifice, of peace the source and 
fount ; 

Shower gently down thy sunny crown of leaves on each dear 


head, 
Bowed humbly ‘neath thine ancient boughs to hail the bless- 


ing shed. 

“ Come hither in your beauty, O beloved of my heart— 

Ye ‘olive branches’ of my soul stern war would rend apart ! 

The vital trunk that gave -ye birth to spread its roots shall 
cease, 


But ye shall flourish greenly still, and bear the fruits of Peace. 


‘* My course is run, my day is done; but of this Peace, I ween, 


‘These scions fair shall nobly dare to keep the memory green : 
‘What heed I tho’ the mists of death are gathering in mine eye ; 


For this I _— for this : bled, for this I gladly die !”’ 
B. L. HERVEY. 
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THE STORMY NIGHT: 
OR, AN EXAMPLE OF PERSEVERANCE. — 
BY AN AMERICAN PASTOR. 


Tur most remarkable instance of protracted and 
determined perseverance in seeking God, that has 
ever come within my knowledge, was that of a young 
married woman, whose seriousness commenced soon 
after I visited her at her own house, for the first time, 
The conversation that I then had with her, as she 
afterwards told me, “led her to make up her mind 
that she would seek the Lord, and would not stop, till 
she believed her salvation was secure.’”’ The one 
consideration, and, so far as I could ever ascertain, the 
only one, which had any special influence to lead her 
to form this resolution and begin to act upon it, was 
taken from the assurance I gave her in my first con- 
versation with her, that salvation was within her 
reach—that she might be a christian if she would— 
that she would not seek the Lord in vain, if she only 
sought him with all her heart. ‘“ You told me, sir,”’ 
said she to me, years afterwards, “ I should not seek 


God in vain. Your words were, (I remember it well, 


and always shall,) ‘ Z know, Mrs. E——, that you will 
be saved, if you seek God with all your heart.’’’ 


She tried to do so. She came to my house for con- 


versation with me about her salvation, almost eve 
Sabbath evening for nearly two years. In the deptl 
_ of winter, on a cold, stormy night, the wind blowing 
Violently, the snow drifting into the path, in places 
More than two feet in de th. (as I found on acecompa- 


ying her home,):one of the most unpleasant and even 
terrific nights for a woman to be abroad, she came 
| es half a mile to my house, alone. As I opened 
the door for her admission that stormy night, I ut- 
tered an expression of surprise, “ Why, Mrs. E—, 
4re you here on such a night?” And I shall never 
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expression, “It stumbled me,”” says sho; 
‘dd not know what to make of it.” You had 


what you and about. it as I did, 


tors of judgment would bring a worse 


night and I was afraid; but I kept thinking as I went, - | 


your sermon, , ‘hail-stones and 
fire.’ ” me more than. ayeat 


_At the same time, she told me ‘another thi ing, whiek = 


adilad. keenness .to her unintentional ‘She 


that her husband this time an irreligions 


un 
t, and strongly her to 


| hg about, if I would go 


» that night was the first thing which 


brought 


Po a storm, all.alone. I did not know it at that time; 


eS but. when. he. told me afterwards, I remembered that § 


he looked. very cross when I came home, and I thought 


he -was angry because I went. But I was not 


to. be Christian. And don’t you remember, 


mind that. i mew ‘Thad done rightly, and 
turn me aside from pa 


= nighta after he to your house: | 


J 
- 


g 
expect to see me. I know it wasastormy 


of God through Christ Jesus. 


that. she should venture out : | | 


to reflection ; for he thought there must besome § 
about. sin and religion which he did not know =f 
to your house in such. 
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inher unbelief. Again and again, 


_§] with all possible carefulness to tell her all the truths 
ofthe gospel, and to discover whaterror,sin,ortempt 
ation, kept. her from repentance and with Gods 


: But I never could discover her hin and.she 
| never could tell me, then. or of any diffi» 
culty or temptation, which had troubled her,except 


I made to her on that stormy night, =—ss 


And in justice to her L ought to say;thatshedidmot 


mention that as having 
—ealled ita stanibling-block ; ‘bat mentioned it casually 


and in.another connection—not to find fault with, me, 

belief. Far from this... She was one the mostmo- 

dest of women, and one of the most affectionateand @ 
devoted friends I- had. Nothing, I am sure, 


and not to account for her continuing 


B could ever have tempted her to find fault with mée,or 
ubter a syllable with any intent to censure me or 


ful strivings of the Holy Spirit.-And what then could 


| wound my feelings. Before that memorable nightof 


been a hindrance, though she 


storms, when her presence surprised me, she had been 


be for months an anxious inquirer. — 


It was a most painful and perplexing thing to 


charge my’ pastoral uty to this woman. I could not 


of mind. She was frank, she — 


own the truth, and had such power- 


I say to her? how could LhopetodoheranygoodP 


came to me so many times, and I badso many 


& times told her all that I knew sbout the way of salva- 


tion, and so many ‘times presented to her every mo 


nue, 

phy! 
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herself upon Christ, that I did not know what more to 
say or do; and time after time I was half sorry to see 
her come into my house, and then ashamed of myself 
because my heart had such a feeling. I knew not 
what to do. At one time I was on the point of telling 
her that I had nothing more to say to her, and she 
need not come to me again. But I could-not do it 
She was so miserable, so sincere, so determined, do- 
cule, and confiding, that it was impossible for me to 
east her off. IJ afterwards rejoiced that I had not 
done it. Her husband became pious, her sister, and 
others of her friends, all of whom began to seek God 
after she did; and yet, there she stood, the same un- 
happy, unconverted sinner. She did not advance, and 
she did not go back. Time after time I assured her 
that her lingering was unnecessary, and would gain 
her nothing—that she had but to trust herself to the 
arms of Christ outstretched to receive her — that 
“without faith it was impossible for her to please 
God,” or gain an item of profit to her own soul. A ~ 
hundred times I cautioned her most solemnly against © 
putting any trust in her perseverance, for that she 
was persevering in the wrong course while in her un- 
belief, and the further she went, the worse would be 
her condition. Time after time, the Bible m my 
hand, and she in tears before me, as a minister of 
God, and on his authority, I offered her a free salva- 
tion, and demanded her heart’s faith, and instant sub- © 
mission to divine authority and unbounded love. Her 


mind, her conscience, her heart, I besieged with all 


the kindness of Christ. I explained to her such 
sages of the Scriptures as “the marriage which & 
certain king made for his son’—and “the prodigal,” 
who, in a far country, “began to be in want.” All 
would not do. 

As far as I could discover, she had for many weary — 
months a full conviction of all the great doctrines of 
the Bible, of the entire depravity of her heart, of her 
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sin and danger under the law as a condemned sinner, © 
of the impossibility of her salvation but by Christ, and 
of the full and free salvation offered to her in the love’ 
of God, on the ground of the great atonement. I 
have never spent half as much time with any other 
awakened sinner, or uttered to any other one half as" 
many threatenings and promises of God, or kneeled 
with any other half as many times in prayer. But, 
so far as I know, she never received any benefit from 
it at all, unless that was a benefit which she one day 
suggested to me long afterwards, when she said, “if 
ow had been discouraged with me, Z should have 
toh discouraged, and should have given up trying to 
be saved.”” 

_ She persevered. She became a child of hope and 
peace. She united herself with the people of God; 
and now, after more than thirteen years, she still 
lives in the enjoyment of Christian hope. Neither 
she nor I, yea, nor ber husband, will ever forget that 
stormy night. | 

Ministers ought never to despair of the salvation 
of any sinner. To despair of any one, is just the © 
way to make him despair of himself. Many have 
been ruined in this way probably. We ought to 
expect sinners to repent, and treat them accordingly. 
Who shall limit the Holy One of Israel? It took 
me long to learn the lesson, but I have learnt never 
to give up a sinner. We must urge the duty of an 
immediate faith and repentance, as the Bible does so 
continually ; but we should be careful to enjoin this 
duty in such a manner, that if it is not immediately 
done, the individual shall not be led or left to cease 
seeking God. Many a sinner turns back when just 
at the door of heaven. ' 


_ Prectovs Girrs.—The best thing to give your enemy is for- 

giveness ; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your heart; 
to a father, deference ; to your mother, conduct that will make 
her proud of you; to yourself, respect; to all men, charity. 
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AN OLD AND A NEW MAP OF AFRICA. ~ 


THERE is one quarter of the world, the name of 
which, even to educated and thoughtful persons, hag 
hitherto conveyed the general idea of an unknown 

‘unexplored interior. If Central Asia has been 
untraversed by modern Europeans, what of Central 
Africa? the fruitful “ mother of barbarians,” with 
her vast, low table-lands, and her extent of boundless 
deserts, once a part of the bed of the ocean, now ter- 
rific and sublime in their drear and silent wastes of 
sand, over which the dry, heated air often spreads like 
a red vapour ; with their salt-lakes, their brine-springs, 
and their dazzling incrustations of salt, tossed in the 
air by whirlwinds, and flashing like diamonds. 

But the mysterious unknown, even of Africa, seems 
to be now rapidly disappearing before the researches 
of geographical enterprise, and of laborious and un- 
daunted Christian missionaries, who are successively 
revealing the buried secrets of ages; and, unarmed 
and unassisted, defining, with scientific precision, the 
features of regions hitherto a blank. 

How great the difference between an old and a new 
map of Africa! With the aid of the recent records 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London, we 
shall try to help our readers to some notion of the— 
best modern maps before we point them to the spots 
of light on the dark continent, where the Word of 
God 1s entering in, to give civilization and freedom to 
the race on whom the curse has been falfilled: “A 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethrén.”’ 

The continent of Africa is 5000 miles long, and 

. 4600 in extreme breadth. Divided into two portions 
by the equator, two-thirds of it lie under a tropical 
sun, and are exposed to an annual rainy season of six 
months at a time, which causes the rise and inunda- 
tions of its rivers. It has hitherto been said to con- 
sist of two parts, high lands in the south, and low 
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lands from six to seven degrees north of the equator, 
to the range of the Atlas Mountains. BE 
- Sir Roderick Murchison, in 1852, came to the con- 
clusion, from a comparison of the reports of many 
travellers, that while mountains and table-lands of 
some considerable height fringe the coasts of Africa, 
north, south, east, and west, with a grand encircling 
girdle, at certain distances from the shore, and de- 

scend to the ocean by mountain terraces and chains, 
the most central spaces of the continent are, in all 
probability, a succession of lakes, of which Ngami is 
the southernmost,—a vast central zone of waters, 
whether lakes, rivers, or marshes, extending obliquely 


This conclusion is strengthened by details which 
some German missionaries to East Africa, Messrs. 
-Rebmann and Erhardt, have published in the Calwer 
Blatt, of Oct., 1855, accompanied by a map, drawn 
from their own observations, and from the testimony 
of many native traders, both from the east and the 
west. Mr. Erhardt had remained six months at Tanga, 
opposite the island of Zanzibar, to study the vocabu- 
lanes of the many tribes who resort there with ivory, 
&c., from all parts of the interior. These natives 
united in describing a Jarge inland sea, perhaps as” 
large as the Caspian, called Uniamesi, or Ukerewe, 
which they say is a continuation of Lake Nyassi: 
Nyassi being, in fact, the narrow end of Ukerewe. 
This large lake is said to contain islands, “one of : 
them a wonderful and sky-high mountain island named 
Kavagg where the lord and owner of Ukerewe dwells, 
and shows his favour and disfavour in many ways.”’ 
The southern end of the lake is so narrow that the 
people on the opposite shores can shout to each other, 
and here a ferry, or zandinge—‘ Come and fetch 
me!’"—appears to be found. A second ferry, further 
horth, lies between the villages of Msauka on the 
west, and Mdshenga on the east coast. A boatonly — 
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crosses there twice or thrice in the day: The third 
ferry is to a mountainous island in the midst of the 
lake, where adventurers rest for the night and pro- 
ceed next day. Still further north and west is the 
_ ferry between Zemga and Gnombo, “ which occupies 
from the hour of cock-crow to that of bird-roosting” 
—the African mode of reckoning time. This p 

is reckoned dangerous, and never attempted but in 
the calmest weather, and then father and son, or 
brother and brother, never row in the same boat, 
from the possibility of an accident. 

One otf the above-named missionaries, Mr. Reb- 
mann, discovered on the 11th of May, 1848, the moun- 
tain Kilimandjaro, capped with snow, rearing its white 
head to heaven, between the third and fourth parallels 
of south latitude, from the mighty plain of Uniamesi, 
which stretches away from the lake for 300 miles to 
the Indian Ocean. This mountain, with its isolated 
neighbour Kenia, appears placed by the Architect of 
the earth just under the equator, to give solace and 
refreshment to the parched and weary land. Both 
seem to be the advanced posts of the Mountains 
of the Moon, or the Komri range, which are believed 
to extend across Africa from Abyssinia to Sene- 
gambia. é 

Although Ptolemy and the ancient geographers had 
declared the existence of a lake under the equator, 
and the Arabian wise men of the middle ages had a 
similar notion from the information of natives, 
Ukerewe and the Mountains of the Moon are yet un- 
trodden by European foot, or at least no civilged ex- 

lorer has ever returned to tell their tale. The native 
Ivory merchants whom the German missionaries met 
at Jaga, said they had ascended Kilimandjaro, and 
filled their calabashes with the white surface of the 
summit of the mountain, wishing to show it to their 
countrymen and their king; but it crumbled away 4s 
they came down. 
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- The region north of the supposed Alpine range of 
‘the Mountains of the Moon, and the best proof of 
their existence, is a comparatively narrow belt of lakes, 
and swamps, and forests, produced by the waters which 
must descend from those heights. In their solitudes, 
however, no white man has been known to trade; 
‘and above that belt, 800 miles of the Sahara desert, 
(whose area is equal to that of the Mediterranean 
Sea,) extend in broad and shifting sands to the base 
of the Atlas Mountains; wastes in which frequently 
‘no animal, no insect, breaks the dread stillness of the 
glare of noon in a land without a shadow—varied 
mercifully now and then, by an oasis or island of 
verdure, having a chalky border, enclosing herbage, 
ferns, and acacias. Forests of date-palms grow in the 
larger oases, which are the resort of lions, panthers, 
gazelles, and a variety of birds. 1 

Somewhere, but yet untraced, among the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, must be found, it is presumed, 
the source of the mighty Nile, which winds its course 
of 2750 miles ina valent line of softest beauty, the 
emerald thread of the fiery desert, from a perpetual 
and mysterious spring, to discharge itself into the 
Mediterranean Sea, that sea which, through all mo- 
dern time, has been the centre of commerce and 
civilization. Hence is the Nile so renowned in his- 
tory, sacred and profane—from the hour when it 
sheltered the illustrious infant Moses among its reeds 
and rushes, till that in which it rendered up the 
magical Rosetta Stone, long buried on its banks, which 
was to prove the key to tke lore of the dead priests 
and kings who lived 4000 years ago. 

The Nile is the stream of the past! and what of 
Africa’s second great river, the Niger? While, through 
the Nile and the Red Sea, Egypt has always held in- 
tercourse with the most highly cultivated nations from 
time immemorial, the Niger, a river as noble in volume, — 
and taking its course through a country glowing with 
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all the brilliancy of a tropical vegetation, yet flowing 
only into the lonely ocean of the Atlantic, has ever 
been skirted by barbarous nations. Its length is 
2300 miles, and its particular source is also still un- 
traced; though we now know that it receives from 
Lake Tchad, the Tchadda, a navigable river larger 
than itself, and probably affords, to those who can 
brave its climate like the accustomed natives, an un- 
interrupted water communication from the Atlantic 
to the heart of Africa. 
A vast commerce, carried on by camels and cara- 
vans, in ancient times subsisted between the interior — 
and the shores of the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 
Dr. Barth, of Berlin, and Dr. Overweg, with Mr. 
Richardson, on a united mission from the British and 
Prussian governments, in March, 1850, retraced such 
ancient routes, carrying with them from Tripoli a 
beautiful wherry, made so as to be taken to pieces 
and reconstructed, to navigate Lake Tchad: it was 
the burden of eight camels. They traversed the stony 
table-land of the Hamada, six long days’ journey, 
noting many monuments of former ages; and after 
countless perils, Dr. Overweg put the boat together 
on Lake Tchad, on the 12th of July, assisted with deep 
interest by a neighbouring sheik and his people. She 
earried four guns, was launched and named “the 
Lord Palmerston,”’ and hoisted the British flag. 
After sailing twelve miles up the lake, Dr. Overweg 
touched at the first island, of which there are many, ~ 
covered with wood, full of inhabitants, and abounding - 
with hippopotami and elephants. The natives are 
pagans and pirates, and always at: war with their 
neighbours ; they use boats forty feet long, without 
sails, propelled by long poles. The travellers con- 
sideted it would have taken them twelve months to 
examine the north and east shores of this lake.* 


* The Book and its Missions. 
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CARL LIEVENHOCK AND THE TULIP MANIA. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Earty on the morning his journey, the 
widow’s son was busy preparing the flower-pot, in which 
to plant his bulb. “ There grow and flourish,” said he, 
when he had placed the pot in the most sunny corner of the 
window. “ Whatever you may turn out, I will take care 
of you, and cherish you as if you were the queen of 
flowers.” And well did Carl fulfil his word. ae | 
Although late in the season, the root soon showed that it 
‘would surpass other plants of the same kind in vigour and 
strength; for not many days had passed before a fresh 
‘green point pierced the soil, and Carl knew that it was 
isome kind of tulip that had fallen into his possession.* 
Soon the leaves expanded still further, and a tender bad 
made its appearance. It increased daily in size, till one 


* Not a few curious anecdotes are related of the mistakes made by 
different persons with regard to these bulbs, during the timethe tulip 
mania lasted. An English gentleman, visiting the conservatory of a 
wealthy Dutchman, picked up a root, and taking out his knife began 
eeling it. The Dutch gentleman, too angry to be polite, asked him 
' he knew what he had been doing. “ Peeling a most singular kind 
pf onion,” was the cool reply. ‘It is my Admiral Van Eyck,” said 
the enraged proprietor of the precious bulb. “ Are these admirals 
tommon in jyour country?” coolly asked the amateur, taking out his 
hnote-book to insert the information given him. 
_ Come before our syndic, and you shall see,” cried the angry 
Dutchman. 3 | 
_ The Englishman was carried before the magistrate, and was lodged 
in prison until he could find securities to pay 4000 florins, the worth 
of the bulb he had destroyed. | 

A no less amusing mistake, though attended by disagreeable re- 
sults, was made by a sailor, who being sent to a wealthy merchant to 
give some intelligence at his counting-house, was presented with a 
fine herring for his breaktast. 

Seeing what he thought was an onion lying on the counter, the 
sailor slily slipped it into his pocket, to eat as a relish to his herring. 
Hardly had he left when the merchant missed his Semper Augustus, - 
worth at that time £230, All the servants were summoned to assist 
in the search for it. At last it occurred to the merchant that possibly 
the sailor might have taken the root. He quickly proceeded to the 
harbour, where he found the sailor quietly eating the last mouthful 
of his onion, not eonscious of the costly breakfast in which he had 
indulged. The indignant merchant threw the sailor into prison, 
Where he lay for some months on a charge of felony. 
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morning Carl joyfully called the attention of his mother to 
it. “ Look! oa ae mother,” said he; “did you ever 
see such an immense bud as is now unfolding between 
those leaves. What kind of tulip can this be? Iam sure 
it is no common species. I do not now grudge my unpaid 
journey to Beverwyk, nor should I mind going three times 
there to have gained such a prize.” 
_ His mother smiled, rejoicing in her heart at the simple 
pleasures in which Carl found so much satisfaction. _ 
The month of March passed away, and April came, the 
— daily increasing in size, strength, and beauty. Soon 
Carl could distinguish through the green outer leaves of 


the bud, something of the colours of the flower, and he | 


could see that the petals were of the most brilliant hues. — 
_ His utmost care was now necessary to protect the noble 
flower from every untoward blast, and to place it where it 
_ could catch every ray of sunshine. No mother could bestow 

more care on her child than Carl did upon his tulip; and so 
anxious was he to know the proper manner of culture, that 
he borrowed books on the subject, and made it his study at 
every leisure moment. 

One day in the middle of April, Carl ‘was again at wor 
in the market-place, when he saw Herr Terburg, who, with — 
a disturbed countenance, was talking with the stranger 
Carl had, before seen with him. He drew nearer and heard 
the stranger say, “ Remember, Terburg, the time will soon 
expire; I hope you are ready with your Semper Augustus? 

_\“ Is it likely I should forget?” angrily answered Hert 
Terburg: “always the same tale when I see you. Perhaps _ 
I shall yet have one ready, and then you must not forget 

to poy me the 12,000 florins.” 

“* They are ready for you, Terburg,” answered the mer- 
chant, “ as soon as the Semper Augustus is brought to me. 
_If not ready by next Thursday, you know our agree — 

ment.” 
* (“TI do; I pay you 12,000,” answered Terburg; “ but you 
must not be certain too soon. Those laugh best who laugh 
last, and I yet hope to win.” 

Carl had 1 been patiently waiting for an opportunity to 
speak, for he remembered that the stranger was the wit- 
ness in whose presence Herr Terburg had promised him 
the two guildens for his journey to Beverwyk. Two 
months had scarcely passed since that time, and the 
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stranger would certainly remember the affair. Waiting _ 
his 0 pportuni any Carl stood‘ suddenly before the two men, | 
and said, ynheer Terburg, I can now produce my 
witness.” 

“Out of the way, you impudent fellow,” cried Terburg ; 
“we are not to be interrupted in this manner in the 
street.” 

“ That may be true,” answered Carl; ‘‘ but I have some 
important questions to ask this gentleman, on business in 

The eyes of the noble 
boy were raised with such an ap g glance to the 
stranger, that the latter felt u to take his part, and 
said, “ Well, my boy, you may ask me any question you 
like, and I will answer. | 

“ Thank you, mynheer,” said the joyful Carl; “ do you 
remember, then, that two months ago Herr irene sent 


me on an errand to Beverwyk?” 


“ Certainly, I do,” said the merchant. 
“ And what,” continued Carl, “ did 


_ mise to give me for my trouble ” 


“ Two guildens,” answered the anata 


. “What do you now say, Herr Terburg ?” nil ar, 
| turning to him. 


“I say that you are an insolent boy,” cried the mesthiant; 
red with shame and anger; “ here is your mney and 


away you.” 


ank you, mynheer,” said Carl, smiling as he took the 


| two guildens; “ you see, sir, right always is right.. My 


best thanks for your kindness 


said he, turning to the 


stranger ; “ without your kind ‘interest I should not have 


had this money.” 


Herr Terburg raised his stick to strike Carl ; but the 
youth neatly sprang on one side, and evaded the blow. He 


| oe fully took home the two guildens to his mother, and 


related to her. what had occurred. 

While the widow was still talking over this circumsbince 
with her son, he suddenly started with astonishment as he 
looked through the window. “ There is the very n of 
whom we are speaking, dear mother: what can Herr Ter- 
burg want in this part of the town? Does he wish to 

t back the money he has just paid me? See, mother. 

is looking up at our window.” 


truth, it was the merchant, who had been passing 
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along the street, with his head hung dejectedly, and his 

face wearing a gloomy, anxious look. Why was it that, on 

me a “oe at the window, his countenance so sud- 
rig 


seers | tened up? He evidently saw something that 
highly delighted him. He entered the penn walked u 
to the tulip which had so long occupied Carl’s care, and, 


after examining it for a time, hastily entered the cottage. 
* Good woman,” said he to the widow, with a voice whose © 
tones betokened great anxiety, “ will you sell this tulip 
tome? I will pay you a handsome sum for it.” 
_ “It belongs to my son, mynheer,” answered Frau Lieven- 
hock. “ He is here, and will speak to you about it.” 
Carl approached; and the merchant’s hard countenance 


flushed as he recognised the gy es whom he had acted 


so dishonourable a part; but he had now an end to obtain, 
and he, therefore, changed his tone, and asked Car! to sell 
him the tulip. 

“No,” answered the widow’s son, “I value it too 
highly.” | 
4 merchant looked surprised, and said, after.a short 
pause, * I will pay you a hundred guildens for it.” 

“A hundred guildens!” answered the astonished Carl; 
“vou are not speaking in earnest, mynheer »” for he fully 
believed that Terburg was only mocking him. 

The merchant, however, who had understood his mean- — 
ing — otherwise, said hastily, “ Take, then, a thousand 
guildens; will you be satisfied with that sum ?” } 

Still more surprised, Carl was about to speak, when 
suddenly the conversation between the two merchants— 
flashed upon his mind. “* Mynheer,” said he, in a calm 
and composed manner, “ you offer me a thousand guildens 
for this flower ; do you think that I do not understand the 
trade in tulips, or that I do not know how much a Semper 
Augustus is worth?” be 
Terburg looked confused, and muttered to himself, 
“ He knows then what it is:” adding aloud, “ Yes, this 
is a Semper Augustus, but they are no longer so valuable 
as they were; I will, however, give you two thousand flo- 
rins for it. Here they are in this pocket-book—take them.” 
_ Carl shook his head. “ You deceive yourself, mynheer, 
if you think that I shall sell it for this sum. Once for 


all, I tell you, for fifteen thousand florins you shall have 
the Semper Augustus, but for nothing under.” 
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Terburg turned pale. “ You are mad to talk of such a 


ice,” he exclaimed ; and, — away, went out of the | 


use, banging the door angrily behind him. 
“© Carl,” said the poor mother, who had listened in 


p anxiety to what had passed, “ why did you not take 


the two thousand florins at once?” 
“ Because, dear mother, I now know the full value of 
what the providence of God has given us in that flower. 
Have you not heard that the Semper Augustus is the most 
beautiful tulip that is to be purchased, and commands the 
highest prices? Now I know what old Jan Stein, the 
ener, meant when he told me the other day, that he 
ew plenty of persons who would buy it at any price; 
but I did not even then know it was a Semper Augustus, 
for it was not fully open, and Jan is to come again to bring 
a gentleman who he said would buy it, if I still had it. 
Herr Terburg will return and buy it, if he can.” 
As Carl said this, the merchant, loth to lose the chance 
thus offered, re-entered the “Tam come,” said he, 
“to make you another offer. Take ten thousand for your 
tulip; then, indeed, you will be well paid.” .e | 
“Take it,” whispered the widow in her son’s ear, ‘I 
entreat you.” ae 
Carl at last spoke: ‘‘ Mynheer, I have had now time to 
make up my mind finally; I am well acquainted with the 
prices the Semper Augustus now commands in the market; 
and I now tell you my determination. To-day I will kee 
to my price. De serteve I shall ask eighteen thousand, 
and the next day twenty thousand: you may be assured 
that this determination is a final one.” | ib 
_ _ Terburg was astonished and dismayed at Carl’s firmness. 
Was it possible that this youth was aware of the extra- 
_ Vagant trade in which he himself was engaged? It was 
true there was no other of the Semper Augustus to be found 
in Haarlem, or near by, and the merchant remembered that 
when, during one season, no tulip of that kind could be 
obtained, his own losses had been enormous from: the 
engagements he had made; but at this moment his rage 
overcame his prudence, and he angrily said, “ Keep your 
tulip, then, you blockhead; you are throwing away the good 
luck that has been sent you. In a week, your flower will 
fade, and where will you be then?” ee 
“ All right, mynheer,” said Carl, calmly, while his 
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‘mother looked at him with full of anxiety; “if you 
will not have it, I shall quickly have another purchaser 
for it; and I may tell you in confidence that one is comi 

tosee it. You must know perfectly well how much it is 


 veally worth, and that I ask no extravagant price for it. I 


‘shall not alter demand.” 

_. “May you and your Semper Augustus perish together,” 
cried the enraged Terburg, as with trembling hand he 
' took his hat and stick, and departed. | le 

_ ‘The widow and her son for some moments remained in 
‘silence; the former with a sorrowful look, the latter with 
‘his usual happy expression. “Now, Carl,” at last said his 
mother, “ I must grieve that you have acted in this manner. 
Think, my son, of the poverty we shall escape, if Herr 
Terburg purchases the tulip. Oh, why will you not let 
, him have it?” 

/ Dearest mother,” said Carl, “for once trust your son, 


|The hour of retribution is come. The providence of God 


has so ordered it, that the very man who has been the 
‘source of our unhappiness is now to be the means of 
‘bringing us effectual succour. Ah, happy journey to 
‘Beverwyk! Herr Terburg has to pay his messenger im a 
‘far different manner to what he expected. Be assured, 
\dearest mother, he will be back again before the time 


-/expires. Do you think the most covetous man in Haar- 


lem would have offered ten thousand florins for the tulip, 

‘if it were not absolutely necessary he should have one?” 

_ But, Carl, if he finds the flower somewhere else, and 

cheaper, how then? You will soon have only your 

withered flower remaining to you, for which no one will 

“Do not conclude so hastily. Do you not think Herr 


4 Terburg has made every effort to obtain a Semper Aa- 


‘gustus. I know that he has found none, and that he will 


_ find none—at any rate, not by the day after to-morrow. 


Dearest mother, for once trust me; I have reason to be sure 
the merchant will return, as certainly as two and two make 
four, according to Adam Reise’s arithmetic book. 

The day passed, however, and no one came. With deep 
anxiety the mother watched the approach of qveninig, 5 
had borne poverty well, and had long learned that di | 
lesson which is taught by our heavenly Father in the 


school of affliction—namely, to be resigned to his gracious 
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will. The love and care of her son had been so precious to 
her, that she had often thought wealth would never again 
be prized by her as it had been; but this sudden state of 
suspense into which she was thrown sorely tried her mind. 
She pictured her beloved son, no longer deprived of oppor- 
tunity for improvement, or confined to a round of compara- 
tively unprofitable labour. She knew how fitted he was to 
adorn a different position, by his piety, his intelligence, and 
his benevolence of character. She remembered her departed 
husband’s influence as a burgomaster of Haarlem, how 
much he was beloved, ‘and how he had been leoked up to 
_ by their pastor as one of the heads of the church. Frau 
Lievenhock wept as she thought of' her Carl remaining, 
0m all his life, in poverty and obscurity ; but lifting.u 
er heart to God in earnedt prayer, she found her loa 
lightened, as she threw her burden of care at the foot cf the 
_cross. She remembered who had said, “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom qf God, and his righteousness, and all other things 
shall be added unto you;” and she knew well that her 
beloved son was one of those to whom this blessed promise 
might be applied. | : 

Carl employed himself till a late hour in the garden. 
When he re-entered the cottage, his mother had prepared 
his supper, and was sitting near the stove with her Bible. 
Her countenance bore traces of tears, but there was a calm 
serenity in her expression which spoke volumes to the 
penetrating and loving glance of her son. “ My Carl,” 
said she, taking his hand as he approached her, “I have . 
been too anxious that you should not lose the advantages 
that money would give you; but I have sought wisdom 
and strength from my God, and I can now say, that 
whatever may be his holy will, 1 am submissive, and can 
say, ‘It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth Him good.’ 
I should only value money for your sake, and if Divine 

“wisdom judges it best, that you dual serve Him on earth | 
in your present station, instead of the one in which you 
were born, it will be because it is best for you.” 

The heart of the affectionate son was full. He kissed 
tenderly his mother’s cheek, and said with a faltering voice, 
“It is for you, my precious mother, that I desire this 

‘money ; I am satisfied to remain as I am, if it is God’s will; | 
for you, who were so tenderly cared for by my dear 
father, so that you never knew what it was to be clothed 
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| and live on common food, but were able ‘to help 
the sick and afflicted and give alms to the needy, I do, 
infleed, desire more than we now possess, But there is now 
na doubt of our realizing a large sum, for even if Herr 
Terburg will not buy our Semper Augustus, the gentle- 
man to whom he would have sold it, and many others, will 
gladly purchase it, There is no cause for anxiety as toa 
purchaser.” 

JAnother day passed away. Frau Lievenhock could not 
nd keeping a watch for the coming of the merchant, but 
her mind remained composed and peaceful. From time to 
time she cast a look of love at Carl, who found much just 
naw in his garden to occupy him. The Semper Augustus 
was often the object of their attention. The noble flower 
was now in full perfection, and in its glory looked like a 
king among other flowers. | | 

* Surely,’ said Carl to his mother, ‘‘‘ Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.’” 

No, indeed,” said the widow, as she remembered the 
next verse of the chapter; “‘ wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith?’” | 

Evening arrived, and no Herr Terburg had yet made 
hig appearance, Carl and his mother went to bed at their 
usual time; the latter had given up all hope, although she 
said little upon the subject to her son. As soon, however, 
as the two inmates of the cottage were buried in peaceful 
slumbers, a loud knocking was heard at the door. 

* Carl, Carl!” called out the widow, “ what is the 
matter? What can the noise mean?” — 

“It is only our customer, who wishes to buy the tulip 
before midnight, because he knows that to-morrow he must 
pay two thousand more florins for it than to-night.” . 

With these words the happy Carl leaped from his bed, 
threw on some clothes, and opened his casement window. 
* Who is there?” he asked, | 

‘ Open quickly,” answered the voice of the merchant. 
“ Have you still got the Semper Augustus ?” . 

“ Yes, mynheer. What do you want with it? Is this 
an hour to come and rouse people from their beds?” | 

“Certainly, if one can save money by doing so;‘bring here 
your tulip. Here you have your fifteen thousand florins. 
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Eighteen thousand,” ‘answered Carl, coolly. Remem- 
ber, mynheer, if you please, what I said to you; and to- 
morrow the price will be twenty thousand. After midnight 
I shall rot part with it under that sum, and it is very 
near that hour. Do you take it or not at my price, 
_mynheer?” 

“No!” cried out Herr Terburg, in furious anger. 

“Then, good night,” said Carl, as if about to close the 
window. “In the 1 morning you will, I am sure, bring the 
twenty thousand florins.” 

“ Ah!” called out' the merchant again, “it begins to 
strike twelve. A bargain, Carl; for eighteen thousand | 


will buy the Semper Augustus.” 


In truth, the clock of the great church: of St. Bavon 


began at this moment slowly to strike. 

“ Now, at the last moment, you have saved your two 
thousand florins,” said Carl, as he closed the’ casement 
window, and quickly: went to the door, where stood the 
impatient Terburg. ied ith rapid steps, the merchant 
entered. 

“ Where is it? Bring it here.” 

“First your money, mynheer, if you please.” 

Terburg drew two heavy purses out of his pocket, and 
laid the “gold willems* and silver florins on the table. 
<5 here,” said he, “ count them; there are eighteen thousand 
fHorins.” 

‘ And here,” said Carl, “is the Semper Augustus.” 

With eager haste Herr Terburg seized ‘the precious 
flower, and when he had safely placed it within his coat, he 
turned with a malicious smile to Carl. “Is it a bargain, 
young man ?” asked he. | 

“Certainly,” answered the youth. 

“ Now,” said the merchant, with the triumph of low 
cunning, “you have been too hasty in your bargain. Tad 
you played your cards well I should have given you three- 
and- -twenty thousand florins for your flower, because it is 
worth te me very much more. Many are the faces that will 
look blank on E xchange to-morrow when I appear with my 
prize.” 

“ You think, perhaps, Herr Terburg, that I am not aware 
why you have been so anxious to secure this tulip,” said 
Carl.” “1 do not know what other speculation may be 
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connected with it, but I do know that this bargain with 


you have saved yourself six thousand florins, andi know 


oe that to-morrow morning Herr Wanderburgh, the Amster- __ 


 @am merchant, is to pay you twelve thousand florinsfora 
_ Semper Angustus, while if you are not ready with one, you 
_ have to pay him twelve thousand. Learn, mynheer, that it 
is yrs le in the midst of good fortune to be generous. 
‘And if all is reckoned, you will have paid my journeyto 
Beverwyk with six thousand and twoguildens” 


Terburg was white with suppressed anger ; but he-was so a 


diseoncerted by the language and noble bearing of the 
‘youth that he could say nothing, and left the house mur- _ 
_ Mitiring curses against the happy Carl, whose only source 
Of regret was to part with a flower that had givenhimso 


2 


A s, Carl carefully fastened the door after. him, Atled 


é 


_ . his hands with the gold and silver coins, and runnin 


fhe Re his mother’s room, threw them joyfully on her 


ere, dear mother, help me to sing and praise God for ‘| 


| 
goodness to us. Mother, I am so I must 


_" My gon,” at last said the widow, while she drew him 


great biessing—this gift whereby we may do good to 
but most of all do I my wo Father 
that he has given me a dutiful, pious, loving child.” 
cen find words to desotibe' th 
tent of Frau Lievenhock and her son! Carl did not again 
- go as a porter to the market, for it was no lon igre 
he d earn the daily bread of his mother by such 
labour. Neither the widow nor her son could, however, _ 
be satisfied inquiry to ascertain if 
‘any person could be found w lost per Augustus 


“the happiness and con- 


at the time Carl found it on the road, but no claimant was | 


_ ever heard of. Not till time had been given for these 
inquiries did Carl fully consider the price of the tulip his 


own. At the expiration of several months he purchaseda — 


large nursery garden in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, — 
where he soon found that the experience he had attained 


. in the culture of flowers was invaluable to him. Underhis 
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“so that’ fame in'& faw yours 


- e@xtended far and near. His roots and seeds commanded 


the highest price of any florist in the neighbourhood. 


Bat although he never made so much profit ‘again by = 
Tound in 


single root as by the Semper Augustus he ha 
the road from Beverwyk, yet his capital, by God’s blessing, 


- jnereased year by year, anid he grew at last a rich man. 


some years. 


~ One great pleasure was permitted him after the lapse ' 
Mert Terburg, who had gained so much id 
perty by dishonest practices, fell into difficulties, and was 


at last obliged to sell the old family residence in which 
Carl was born. The widow’s son purchased it, and bought 


with it the farniture which had remained there since hii 
father’s time. "When the whole was arranged as pil | 
possible in the same manner as when Frau Lievénhock, ha 

lived there, the happy son led her to this home of her 


life. 


- ‘Frau Lievenhock lived many years in the old house with — 
her dutiful and affectionate son, She had the happiness — 
to see him united to a pious and amiable’ young lady, the 
daughter of one of the principal merchants of Amsterdam. 

As time passed on, merry young voices were lieard again 


_ in the spacious rooms of the old. mansion. . When Carl's 


‘Blooming children found their way to his counting-house, 


often recalled a scene in his earlier days, when, with sorrow — 
and anxiety, he had stood in that place pleading with Herr 


and confidence in God. _ 


Terburg ; and with deep thankfulness he would review the 
past, and gather from its experience fresh grounds, of joy 


{Written by the late Dr. Ralph Wardlaw in his 


Ne’ er returning’ to thy 
PUM of man’s apostate heart, 


_ An the dell of distamt mountain 


od the fount of bliss deserti ’ see 
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Streamlet—when the mountain flood, 


thy limpid waters swelling, 


Fiercely chafes thy gentle mood, 


_All in foam thy course impelling— 
Emblem thou of mortal life, 
With its cares and griefs turmoiling, 
Or with turbid floods of strife 
All its peaceful joys despoiling. 


Streamlet—from thy troubled bed 

Quickly rolls the angry torrent ; 
Placid suns, returning, shed 

Gems upon thy rippling current ;— | 
Thus away with rapid tide 

Pass the floods of care and sorrow, 
For a night the storms abide, 

Sweetly smiles the rising morrow. 


Streamlet—in thine onward course 
To an ample river growing, 
Beauty, cheerfulness, and force, 
Health and fertile fields bestowing ;— 
Such the soul by grace enlarged, 
While its heavenward course pursuing 
Bless'd, and with a blessing charged, 
All with life and joy renew ing. 


‘Streamlet—since thy waters came 


From their mossy fountain w elling, 
Ever changing, still the same— 
. Stil the last the first impelling ;— 
Such the race of human kind, 

On its changeless current leading, 


Old before and young behind, 


Children still to sires succeeding. | 


Streamlet—since the days of yore, 
Ever, ever, ever flowing, 


And, till time shall be no more, 


Rest or respite never knowing ;— 
Ah me! fér how many athrong— 
Adam's death-doomed sons and daughters— 
Hast thou pour’d the dirge along, 
in thy softly murmuring waters. 
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Streamlet—on some distant coast, 
Down to ocean’s, verge descending, 
Shall thy swelling tide be lost, 
With the waste of waters blending ? 
So the ceaseless stream of Time, 
Following ever, ever followed, — 
Widening through each age and clime, © 
-In Eternity be swallowed ! | 


> 
> 


Streamlet—o’er thy sky-bright wave, 
Not a speck its lustre clouding, 

Soon yon gathering storm shall rave, 
All thy sunny waters shrouding ! 

But there flows a stream above, 


From a fount perennial springing, a 
‘Jov to all the land of love, | 
‘Taintless as its waters, bringing. 
River pure of endless life, i 
Ample ‘river of God’s pleasures, 

No foul drop of hateful strife at 
E’er pollutes the flowing treasures ; 


I’rom thy banks all terrors flee, 
Sin and death approach thee never; 
Oh may I partake of thee, ) 
Only stream that flows for ever ! 


THE MARTYRDOM. 


In the present sketch we see Faithful in the flames 
exposed to all the cruel pangs of martyrdom, and the 
Bible tells us plainly, that “ those who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution,’ In the 
present day there is less of outward suffering than in 
former times; but there is the sword of the tongue, 
the venom of hatred, the tooth of envy, the shaft of 
ridicule, the heavy hand of oppression. In one way or 
another we must show the martyr spirit, and make it 
apparent that we are willing to follow our Master 
without the camp, bearing his reproach. Are you, my 
voung friend, so timid that you shrink, from acknow- 

_ledging your convictions ? Are you afraid to recom- 
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mend religion to ‘others ? ‘Would you blush to be 
found reading your Bible or uniting in social prayer ? 
Do you find it difficult to decline an invitation to a 


place of public amusement, though your conscience 
tells you you ought not to be there ? Oh, think what 
you would have done if you had lived in the days of 
Queen Mary, or the times of King James! Rest 


; 
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‘assured, religion is the same in all ages. Daniel, and 
the three Hebrew youths who were cast into the 
furnace, are only bright examples of that spirit which 
actuates the true disciple of Christ wherever he may 
live, and in whatever period his lot may be cast. Let 
me urge you to study the noble character of Stephen, 
and the nature of that support which he experienced 
when, looking up, he saw “heaven opened, and Jesus — 4 
standing ready to receive him.”’ You often lament, per+ ‘ 
haps, the feebleness and fickleness of your character ; 

you say to yourself, Oh, that I had more real elevation, 


more moral courage, more true dignity. Is it so? = 
Then go to your Bible, and ponder over the 11th of 4 


Hebrews. There you will discover the mighty secret of 
what faith can do, and what faith can suffer. Nothing 
short of this divine confidence can enable.you to act your 
part nobly and manfully in a world where everything 
must be tested. To come out, and to stand separate from 
the careless and ungodly multitude, to confess Christ 

by joining his people, and doing open homage to him 
as your Lord, may cost you something even in these 

‘days when Religion is said to walk in silver slippers ; 

but if you cannot bear this trifling persecution, what 

would you do if the Star Chamber were revived, and 

‘another St. Bartholomew were to dawn upon our 
land? There is a danger of something like eflemimacy 
amongst young Christians nursed in the lap of out- 
ward prosperity and indulgence, and yet the proba- 
bility 1s that this calm will not continue long. We 
shall hear in the camp the alarm of war. The watch- 


~ ~ ment 


word will be sounded, “To your tents, O Israel,”’ ; 
and then those who have not learnt to “ endure hard- 4 
ship as good soldiers of Christ,’ will tremble and fall : 
back. Oh! that you may take the hint, and “gird on sf 


the armour.” “Quit you like men—be strong.’ 
Remember you are still in Vanity Fair, although you 
may find it much changed since the times of Christian 
and Faithful. | 


| 
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THE LEITH SMACK; OR, A SABBATH | 


~ Tr'was before the days of railway travelling ; and even 


steam navigation, though risen from its infancy, had 
not entirely put down the custom of voyaging between 
England snd Scotland in a sailing-vessel. e Lon- 
don and Leith smacks were renowned for their swift- — 


ness and safety. Their captains were men of ability | 


and experience ; and the loss of one of these craft had _ 
hardly been known. The voyage was usually made 
m about five days; but in tempestuous weather, with 
head-winds, it sometimes occupied a fortnight. This 
has been my fate more than once. After steam- 
vessels were introduced, some persons still preferred 
the old mode of sailing; they were accustomed to its 
undulating’ motion, which Jiffered much from the 
tremulous movements produced by the steam-engine. 
Besides, when a person was not hurried for time, and 
wished for a short sea-voyage, this was a pleasant and 


inexpensive mode of obtaining his desire. 

Under the influence of the last-named reason, I 
made my final voyage in a smack. It was summer; 
the weather was beautiful, and the wind fair; and we 

ected to reach the “land o’ cakes”’ in three or 
four days. There were more passengers than could 
obtain berths; so that some had to lie on the table 
and the floor of the cabin, which were, on some ac- 
counts, the preferable places whilst the ship was 
pretty steady. The company seemed a jovial one, like 


-many other parties where inward bitterness is con- 


cealed by temporary excitement or fictitious smiles. 
Oh! could one unmask the masquerade, and see the’ 
wretched hearts that lurk under splendid dresses, and 
the aching heads that throb under wreaths of feathers 
and diamonds, those gay places would lose their at- 
tractigns for those who are in search of happiness. 
We speak from knowledge and experience. Whilst 
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the sky was serene, and the wine and the good cheer 
lasted, my companions kept up their mirth and spirits ; 
but when these stimulants began to fail, their cheer- — 
fulness began to flag, like the barometer which is 
atfected by every vicissitude of the atmosphere, — 
. I believe it was the third day, when an unfavour- 
able change of wind had made them a little more 
thoughtful, that, after the dinner-cloth had been re- 
moved, and they were talking upon various topics, the 
subject of theatricals was mentioned. Amongst the 
company was an invalid play-actor, who was going on 
a tour in search of health. favourable oppor- 
tunity I ventured to suggest that this class of amuse+ 
ments was detrimental to religion. ee ee 
“And what is religion?’ cried an imperious 
gentleman at the foot of the table. 44 


-Two or three persons tried to show their wisdom 
in answering this question, but soon found themselves 
at a loss. Indeed this is a subject which many 
individuals think they understand, but in attempting 
to explain which they would, like my companions, 
“be weighed in the alee and found wanting.”’ 
Yet, do we really know a thing, if we cannot speak 
about it in some intelligible way? Cannot the 
mechanic and the husbandman give at least a rude 
description of their arts, what they are doimg, and 
what they hope their work will become when finished:? 
Let our readers try and give a sketch of what true 
religion should make them, in their desires, affections, 
passions, mind, will, and feelings. Wee 
A sober Scotchman, seated beside me, gravely rose 
up and said, “I will tell you what religion is ;’’ but 
atter a few sentences he got into such a labyrinth of © 
ae ideas, that the whole company burst into 
aughter, and he sullenly left the cabin. And now 
the gentleman at the foot of the table asked for my 
opinion on the subject, which I briefly gave upon the 
evangelical principles of our all being fallen by na- 
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ture, and only restored through faith in the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


“Then,” said the party already mentioned, “do 
you mean to say that we are all alike, and that any- 
one—say a man condemned for theft or murder—may 
receive pardon on the same terms as we do?”’ 

LI replied in the affirmative; upon which he said I 
was scandalizing them, and got into a passion; and 
the ‘assembly broke up in a kind of tumult. He 
waited till all the rest had gone out of the cabin, and 
then, coming up to me with fury in his looks, began 
to upbraid me for not joining them in card-playing 
and other amusements; and upon my not answering, — 
he declared that it was the more provoking because I 
took it so coolly. I told him I saw no reason for 

tting angry, and did not know what good it would 

0; but he could scarcely keep his hands off me. 

‘The wind, which had veered round, was now dead 
ahead, and began to blow tempestuously. All the 
wine, spirits, and beer were finished; the fresh meat 
and bread were also consumed; so that hard biscuit 
and salt beef were our fare. The water became very 
bad, hateful to behold or to smell, much more to- 
drink ; and the very tea which was made with it was 
nauseous in the extreme. All mirth had now fled 
from our cabin, the inmates of which seemed gloomy. 
and morose as criminals in their cells. | 

~The Sabbath came, and.I availed myself of the 
associations of the day to hand about afew tracts. 
Some would not touch them; others took one up to 
read. A lawyer, a very aflable man, came to my 
cabin, and asked me for some more; for, said he, 
“My wife, who cannot get up, likes to read them: 
she ‘ae read all I can get.” 

““ And don’t you like them yourself?” said I. 

* Yes ; all you say is true,” he responded; “ but 
my raseally profession—it won’t do for religion.” — 

The weather got worse and worse. The passengers 
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became alarmed, for conscience stirred up their fears ; 
and by one of those sudden changes of disposition 
which cannot easily be accounted for on natural prin- 
 eiples, they all asked me to preach. ‘Some placed 
themselves on stools as firmly as possible against the 
-_jee-side of the cabin, while others opened the doors of 
their berths; I did my best to stand, holding the 
table with both hands. We sung a verse of the 100th 
Psalm, I offered a short prayer, and then tried to dis- 
course from Matt. v. 17, in order to set: our former 
- conversation on religion in a clear light. I had 
time to declare some of the main truths of the gospel 
before I was driven from my post by the tossing of | 
the vessel, and so had abruptly to conclude. The free 
grace of God, which is rejected by a Pharisee in times 
of outward tranquillity, is often welcomed in the bour 
of apparent danger. So it was now: none now com- 
plained that mercy was free; but they thanked me for 
my services. | | 
The gale increased, and the passengers begged the. 
- captain to put into some harbour. He promised to 
comply, for a reason which we did not then know. 
There was a sick woman on board, the wife of the 
Scotchman already referred to, who had been brought 
on board in a very disgased state. Sea-sickness, 
fnght, and a want of proper comforts, had greatly 
aggravated her disorder; and a physician in the com- 
pany, who had. carefully affonded her, declared that 
she could not survive much* longer, and urged the ne- _ 
cessity of her being speedily landed. ‘The captain 
assented, conscious of the destitute state of the vessel 
as to provisions and water. | | 
During Friday night we entered B—— Bay, and 
anchored at a little distance from the harbour. Be- 
tween us and the pier there was a reef of sand, which 
could only be crossed by pmall vessels when the tide 
was high. In the morning it was low water, there 
was a considerable swell in the sea, and waves 
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broke over the reef. Still, as a boat had come off 
from the shore, it was thought desirable to land the 
sick woman; and being well wrapped in blankets, and 
tied up m a hammock, she was lowered into the boat. 
The husband and the physician accompanied her; the 
latter intending to pursue his journey northward by 
Jand. J also was glad of an opportunity to escape 
the vessel and its company, and got in along with 
them, The woman was laid in the bottom of the 
boat; and we were wrapped up in our cloaks, as the 


spray was likely to wet us thoroughly. _ 
The boatman pulled lustily for the shore, assisted — 
by the woman’s husband, as it was hard rowing in 
such a sea. As we approached the reef, on which 
there was very little water, a curling wave caught us, 
and dashed us on the sand. Immediately the boat 
turned round with its broadside to the reef, and 
shipped a good deal of water. All started to their 
feet; and the dying woman uttered such a piereimng 
shriek of horror as I can never forget; even now its 
shrill sound seems to thrill through my ears. The 
alarmed husband hastened to raise her out of the 
water—the physician seized the oar—he and the boat- 
man tried to turn the boat round—blackness was on 
every countenance—the sturdy shout for help was no 
more heard than piping a reed in the noise of a drum- 
roll, As for myself, 1 was so fastened in the folds of 
my cloak, and so enervated by sickness and want of 
proper sustenance, that I could scarcely keep myself 
erect, amidst the violent agitation of the boat as it 
beat against the reef. Turning toward the sea, 1 saw 
a huge wave coming towards us, its billowy top hiding 
all sight of the ship, and frowning upon us with por- 
tentous gloom. ‘There it comes,’’ said I to my com- 
panion. The physician turned to see; his eye was 
tixed, and he seemed for a moment paralyzed. The 
wave rolled on—the stern of the boat was raised up- 
we staggered-—a cloud of spray swept over us and hid 
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everything from our eyes—a rushing of the foam filled 
our ears—we held fast to the boat, and next moment 
we were in smooth water. By what mystery, except 
the sustaining power of an ever-watchful Providence, 
we were lifted over that sandy barrier, it would be 
hard tosay. The boat was lying helpless, half-capsized 
and half-full of water; but the wave which should 
have buried us got under the boat, and bore it on its. 
crested top over the reef. Now we breathed freely. 
“Those in the vessel nearly had the laugh against 
us,’ said my companion, as he surrendered the oar 


and sat down beside me, to try and keep his legs out 
of the water. We. bailed out a little and pulled for 


the shore. Thoroughly drenched, I sat shivering, my 
teeth chattering, my eyes half-filled with salt, and so 
physically wretched that 1 was almost sorry that the 
deep had lost its prey. | 

“We saw your danger,” said a waterman after- 
wards to me, “ but nobody could have helped you; 
no boat from the shore would have ventured over 
that reef. The boatman was greatly to blame for 
offering to bring you.”’ | 

We hurried to the nearest hotel to change our wet 
garments and get a little refreshment; after which 
the physician set off to join a stage-coach on its way 
to the north. About the same time I receivéd a 
message, requesting me to visit the sick woman, who 


had been conveyed to a neighbouring lodging. Every 


attention had been paid to her by the inhabitants ; 
and several ladies, hearing of the case, had come or 
sent (all honour to them!), offering wine, money, or 
anything that could be useful. But no,human aid 
could cause even a temporary. rally :.the shock had 
been too great, and she lay prostrated, motionless, 
smking into the arms of death, She thankfully re- 
ceived my visit, and by the sweet calm with which she 
seemed to drink in the gospel sounds of love and 
grace, I had some hopes that, after the sturmy voyage 
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of life, she was nearing the port of eternal peace. 
When I called again, she was speechless ; at night she 
became insensible; and next day, she entered into the 
world of + pm Her only child and the other pas-. 
sengers had meanwhile landed, and all were deeply 
affected at the mournful event. | 
The wind changed, the sea lulled down, and the | 
captain said he must sail next day. But as the be- 
reaved family had a good deal of furniture and pro- 
perty on board the smack, he offered to remain till the 
evening, provided the interment could take place in 
the afternoon. To this the clergyman of.the parish 
assented. 
The Sabbath again dawned, on a bright summer’s 
day, so different from the preceding one. Never did 
the sanctuary seem to me more sweet and blessed; 
never were its solemn services more in unison with 
the tone of my own heart. But now the bell tolled ; 
| the funeral procession was formed; and, attended by 
3 a crowd on foot, several of the passengers, with my- 
self, rode after the hearse decked with its sable © 
| plumes. In all manner of ways did I try to raise the 
thoughts of those beside me to the great realities of 
the unseen world, selecting an impressive text from 
the solemn ceremony in which we were engaged— 
_ “ Ashes to ashes and dust to dust.”” Tears fell from 
some of the bystanders over the stranger who had 
been brought to lay her bones among them, so mys- 
teriously and unexpectedly. “If I land here again, — 
I shall come and visit this grave,”’ said the captain. 
_“ All ready ; the vessel is under weigh ;’’ and I ac- 
companied the widower and motherless girl to the 
boat which was waiting to take them on board. A 
number of the passengers were here assembled, and 
amongst them the one who had behaved so rudely | 
after our controversy. He cordially bade me fare- 
well, thanking me for my efforts to do them good; 
and distributing a parcel of tracts amongst them, I 
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returned with a sigh, and walked wigs the shore, 
watching the boat till it reached the ship, and the 
latter till its white sails only could be seen in the 
distance—like a mortal form appearing on earth for 
a short time and then vanishing away into the gloom 
of eternity. It all seemed like a but there 
was the new-made grave, and I was myself in a strange 
place. The evening twilight soon bade me return to 
my lodging, musing upon an eternal Sabbath in the 
sanctuary above, where there are no ships, no storms, 
no funeral processions, no darkness and night. 


THE SOUL'S YEARNINGS FOR PURITY AND 
REST. 


Why was this glorious boon of being 
Given to me? | 
And how can I, all danger fleeing, 
Unsullied be? 
This troubled dream of life 
Is but a constant strife, 
Earth struggling with the spirit-thirst for purity ! ! 


Oh! but for power, with heart en poet 
Sin to defy ! : 
Steadily for the prize contending, 
| Stifling each sigh. 
What though the march be long 
What though the foe be strong > 
Courage, faint-hearted one! thy rest shall be on high 


Yet sometimes when the soul is weary, _ 
Sad and oppressed, 
Earth seems to its bound wing so dreary, 
So void of rest : 
Then doth it sadly yearn, | 
F’en from itself to turn, if 
To sleep all quietly upon the green saat’ 8 breast. 


Poor weary one! the Rock of Ages j 
Shall shelter thee ; 

What though around the tempest — 
Safe shalt thou be. ~ 
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RY REY. A. write, 


gus Al open up the traveller little by Tittle, 
oe who -Aip never bed these hills im y 


| ‘broken vista of fields, vineyards, forests, and maked | 


“ee rocks, to the eternal snows of their summit. . Nos. f 
They do not come marching thus upon you in alltheir Jj 


self standing at their feet, and looking up the long oe 


grandeur to overwhelm beet To see themthus, you =f 


must stand afar off—at 


ae you can take in the whole at a p Sarg from the beau» | 
teous fringe of stream, and hamlet, and woodland, that 


_ ‘gkirts their base, to the white serrated line that cuts | 
sharply the blue of the firmament. 
As we approached the mountains, they - offered to 


fifty miles away. There — 


the eye a beauteous chain of verdant with the | 


“morning mists hanging on their sides, 


_- @& were in flood from the recent rains; the woods liad — 
_ the rich tints of autumn upon them; but the charm — 


gee of the scene lay in the beavtiful festoonings of the | 


vine. The uplands before me were barred by whatl 


| at first took to be long horizontal layers of fleeey 


cloud. On a nearer approach, these turned out to | 


long branchy arms of the vine. The vine-stock 
| is made to lean against the cut trunk of a chestnut or a 


poplar tree, and its branches are bent horizontally, 
extended till they meet those of the neighbourmg 
| §—_s¥ine-stock, which have been similarly dealt with. In 


the Alpe'to the Tiber. 
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} i made to run for miles together 


ALS BY THE IMPLON Pass. 


bloodred their season, may be 


against the of of one: mountain, 
of cout fringed with A 


the least ragged.of all the passes of the Alps, 


along the hill-side. 


where we now. were was complete 


hills of great height; and the eye sought in vain for = 
visible outlet. At length see awhiteline 
Panning half-way up the mountain’s face, and ending 


g no bigger than a pigeon-hole. We slowly 


this road-—for road it wae: aad 


Vines of alll cinds, by. 


= mountains. Qn this | plain, surrounded by the 


living grandeur of nature, and the aded 


into a tannel—one of werd 


monastie and archiepiscopal glory, and half-buried — : 


had left, and to’ approach the xegion’ 


among ‘the 


where 
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followed the magnificent road which we owe to the 
genius of Napoleon. The fruits of Marengo are gone, 
Austerlitz is but a name; but the passes of the Alps 
remain. “ When will it be ready for the transport 


of the cannon ?” inquired Napoleon respecting the 


Simplon road. War is a rough pioneer ; but without 
such a pioneer to clear the way the world would stand 
still. Lik back. What do you see throughout the 
successive ‘ages? War, with his red eye, his iron 
feet, and his gleaming brand, marching ‘in the van; 
and commerce, and arts, and Christianity,- following 
in the wake of this blood-besmeared Anakim. Such 
has ever been the order of procession. i 
The road was comparatively solitary. We passed 
at times a waggoner, who was conveying the produce 
of the plains to some village among the mountains ; 


‘and then a couple of pedestrians, with the air of 


tradesmen, on their way, perhaps, to a Swiss town to 
seek employment; and next a cowherd, driving home 
his herds from the glades of the forest; and now an — 


occasional gendarme would present himself, and force 


you to remember, what you would willingly have for- 
gotten amid such scenes, that there were such things 
as armies in the world; and sometimes the long, dark 


figure of the curé, reading his breviary to economize 


time, might. be seen gliding along before you, repre- 


_, sentative of the murky superstition that still fills these 
~ valleys, and which, indeed, you can read in the stolid 
« face of the Savoyard, as he sits listlessly under the 
broad easings of his cottage roof. | 


Anon the evening came, walking noiselessly upon 


} the mountains, and shedding on the spirit a not un- 


on gat melancholy. The Alps seemed to grow taller. 
Veep masses of shade were projected from summit to 
summit. Pine forest, and green vale, and dashing tor- 
rent, and quiet hamlet, all retired from view, as if they 
wished to go to sleep beneath the friendly shadows. 
A deep and reverent silence stole over the Alps, as if 
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the stillness of the firmament had descended upon 
them. Over all nature was shed this spirit of quiet 
and profound tranquillity. Every tree was motion- 
less. The murmur of the brook, the wing of the bird, 
the creak of our diligence, the voices of the postilion 
se conducteur, all felt the softening influence of the 
our. 

But mark! what glory is this which begins to burn 
upon the crest of the snowy Alps? First there comes 
a flood of rosy light, and then a deep bright crimson, 
like the ruby’s flash or the sapphire’s blaze, and then 


a circlet of flaming peaks studs the horizon. It looks» 


as if a great conflagration were about to begin. But 
suddenly the light fades, and piles’of cold, pale white 
rise above you. You can scarce believe them to be 

the same mountains. But, quick as the lightning, 
the flash comes again. <A flood of glory rolls once 
more along their summits. It is a last and mighty 
blaze. You feel as if it were a struggle for life—as if 
it were a war waged by the spirits of darkness against 
these celestial forms. The struggle is over: the dark- 


ness has prevailed. These mighty mountain torches . 


are extinguished one by one; and cold, ghastly 
piles, of sepulchral hue, which you shiver to look u 
at, and which remind you of the dead, rise still an 


calm in the firmament above you. You feel relieved 
When darkness interposes its veil betwixt you and 
them. The night;sets in deep, and calm, and beauti-: 
ful, with troops of stars overhead: The voice of © 


streams, all mght long, fills the silent hills with 
melodious echoes. | 


We now threaded the black gorge of the Are, pass- 


ing, unperceived in darkness, Fort Lesseillon, which, 


erecting its tiers of batteries above this tremendous 


natural fosse, looks like a mailed warrior guarding the 
entrance to Italy. It was eleven o’clock, and we 
__ Were toiling up the mountain. We had left all human 

habitations far below, as we thought, when suddeuly 
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we were startled by a peal of village bells. Never had 
bells sounded sweeter in my fancy than those I now 
heard in these dreary regions. These were the con- 
vent bells of the little village of Lanslebourg, which — 
lies at the foot of the summit of the Mount Cenis. 
_ Here we were to sup. It was a sort of Arbour in the 
midst of the hill Difficulty, where we Pilgrims might 
refresh ourselves before beginning our last and steep- 
est ascent. It was a most substantial repast, as all 
suppers in that part of the world are ; and we had the 
pleasure of thinking that we were perhaps the highest 
supper party in Europe. It was our last meal before 
crossing the mountain, and passing from the modern 
to the ancient world; for the ridge of th» Alps is the 
limit that divides the two. On this sii are modern 
times; on that the dark ages. You r_ ‘ograde five 
full centuries when you step across the li.e. We ate 
_ our supper, as did the Israelites their Jast meal in 
Egypt, with our loins girded—scarce even our great- 
coats put off, and our staff in our hand. | 
Now for the summit. We started at midnight. 
Above us was an ebon vault, studded thick with large 
bright stars. Around us was the awful silence of the 
mountains. The night was luminous; for in that ele- 
vated region darkness is unknown, save when the 
storm-cloud shrouds it. Of our party, some betook 
_ them to the diligence, and were carried over asleep ; 
others of us, leaving the vehicle to follow the road, 
which zig-zags up to the summit, addressed ourselves 
to the old route, which winds steeply upward, now 
through forests of stunted firs, now over a matting of 
thick, short grass, and now over the bare débris-strewn 
sealp of the mountain. The convent bells followed us 
with their sweet chimes up the hill, and formed a link 
between us and the living world below. The echoes 
_ of our voices were strangely loud. They rung out in 
the thin elastic air, as if all we said had been caught 
up and repeated by some invisible being,—some genius 
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of the m jantsins. The! hours wore away ; and! go de- 
lighted “< ere we with 
climbing |{the summits of the Alps at midnigh#-that 
they seertied but so many minutes, 

Ere we were aware, the night was past, and the 


dawn cathe upon us; and with the dawn néw and | 


us glories burst forth. How fresh and holy 
the. young 


the pearly, light, sown by the rosy hand of; morn, 
fringed the mountain ridges, and a multitudinous sea 
of silvery waves spread out around us. The dawn 
stole _ waxing momentarily ; and the great white 


_ Alps, which had been standing all night around us 80 
silent, and cold, and sepulchral-like, in their snowy | 


shrouds, now began to grow palpable and less dream- 
like. The stars put out their fires as the pure crystal 
light mounted into the sky. Each successive scene 


was lovely—inexpressibly lovely —but momentary. 
We wished we could have stereotyped it till we had . 
had time to admire it; but while we were gazing it - 


had passed and was gone, like the other glories of the 
world. But, lo! the sun is near. Mighty torch- 


bearers run before his chariot, and ery to the rocks, ° 


the pine-forests, the torrents, the glaciers, the vine- 
clad vales, the flower-enamelled glades, the rivers, the 
cities, that their king is coming. Awake and wor- 


ship! A mighty Alp, whose loftier stature or more | 


favourable position gives it the start of all the others, 
has caught the first ra 3 gnd suddenly, as if an in- 
visible hand had kindled it, it rises into the firmament, 
a pyramid of flame, soft, mild, yet gloriously bright, 


like a dome of living sapphire. Whuile you gaze, an- — 


other flashes upon you, and another, and another, and 
at length, the whole horizon is filled with gigantic 
pyres, | stupendous vision has risen so suddenly, 
that rf tory look if you may see me seraph which 
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e novelty of our position—_— 


ft g day, as it drew aside the curtains of the 
east, and) smiled upon the mountains! The valleys 
were ne under a fathomless ocean of haze; but ; 
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has flown round and kindled these mighty torches, 
The glory is inexpressible, and on a scale so vast, that 
ou tds no words to describe it. You can scarce 
sheve it to be reflected light which gives such glory 


to these mountains. They are so rosy, so vividly, in- 


tensely radiant, that you feel as if that boundless 


effulgence emanated from themselves—were flowing 


from some hidden fountain of light within. It is like 


no other scene of earthly glory you ever saw. You 


can compare it only to some celestial city which has 
been let down from the firmament upon the tops of 
the mountains, with its glittering turrets, its domes of 


: appphire, and its wall of alabaster, needing no sun or 
othe 


er source of earthly light to enlighten and glorify 


it, " But while you gaze, it is gone. The sun is up, 


and the mighty mountain-torches which had carried 


the tidings of his coming to the countries beneath 


are extinguished. 

It was now full day, and we had reached the sum- 
mit of the pass. .Above us were still the snow-clad 
peaks; but the road does not ascend higher. We 
now crossed the frontier, and were in Italy. A little 
rocky plain surrounded by weather-beaten peaks, a 


‘deep blue lake, and a sea of bare ridges in front, were 


all that we saw of Italy. The road now began 
sensibly to decline, and the diligence quickened its 
vere We soon reached the ridges before us, and 
yegan to descend ‘over the brow of the Alps, which 
are steep and perpendicular as a wall almost, on their 


_ gouthern side. You first traverse a region cove 


with immense lichen-clothed boulders; next come 
stretches of heath ; then stunted firs ; by-and-by fruit 
and forest-trees begin to make their appearance ; next 
comes the lovely acacia; and last of all the vine, 


and luxuriant, veiling the peasant’s cot with its 


shadow. The road is literally a series of hanging 
stairs, which zig-zag down the face of the mountain. 
At certain points the rock is perforated ; at others it 
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is hewm into terraces; and at others thé path rests 
on vast substructions masonry. Now an immense 
rock ldansyover the road, and now you find yourself 


on thd: edge of some frightful precipice, with the 


culf ranning right down thousands of ‘eet, 
0 


and aSwhite torrent at the bottom, boiling and 

strugghing; but unable to. make itself heard at that 

height on #he mountain, The turns are frequent and 

sharp ; and the heavy, oyerladen vehicle, in its furious 
downward jeareer, gives 4 swing at each, as if it would 
cut shrt The passage into Italy, and land the pas- 
sooner than he |wishes, at the bottom, At 
length, after four h8urs’ riding, the descent is accom- 
plished. The scene has-changed in the twinkling of 
an eye, The plain is as level as a floor. The warm 
sun—the brilhant sky-——-the luxuriant vines—the 
handsome architecture+the picturesque costumes— 
the dark oval faces, and black fiery eyes of the natives 
—all tell you that it is a new world into which you 
have entered—that this is Iraty. | 


EVENINGS WITH THE ENITOR. 
| EVENING THE FORTY-FIRST. 


“What a goodly array of ‘Tur Ron anp Reap Liprary’* 
we have on our table this month!” exclaimed Ellen, as she 
glanced her eye over the numerous new arrivals, ‘* This 
series of popular works is an especial favourite of mine.” 

‘‘And deservedly so,” remarked Augustus. ‘‘ For the last 
‘month or two, these excellent volumes have been my insepa- 

rable companions in my moérning and evening transit by rail 
between country and town,” 

‘But do you not find it very injurious to the eyesight to 
read in railway carriages ?’’ inquired Mrs. M. ‘ Many of 
_my friends protest very strongly against this growing prac- 

tice; and some of our leading oculists have, I understand, 
expressed their decided opjnion that premature weakness in 
the organs of vision, together with many serious affections of 
the head, are produced by the straining thus necessitated, as 
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well as by the dazzling effect resulting from. the oscillations 
of the train.” | 

“There is, doubtless, considerable truth in what has just 
fallen from the lips of our fair censor, who is ever so tenderly 
watchful over the interests of her reckless, grown-up protéqés 
as to render it incumbent on us to give due heed to her dis- - 
interested counsel,’’ returned Augustus, bowing deferentially 
to Mrs. M. ‘‘Still,’’ pursued he, ‘* whilst such a course of 
intellectual self-denial may be easy to ladies whose journey- 
ings on our iron roads are comparatively rare and takonasat 
what is that daily-increasing class of persons to do who spend 
so large a slice of their earthly existence in travelling ?”’ 
What should they do?’’ exclaimed Emmeline, with 
animation ; ‘‘ why, let them fall back upon the resources of 
conversation. Intelligent men never need lack a topic of 
discourse or discussion. One of the principal charms of rail- 
way travelling to me consists in the amusing controversies, 
the valiant passages-at-arms, and the recherché gossip to which 
one may listen, and even occasionally contribute, among the — 
miscellaneous groups so strangely drawn together in a rail- 
way carriage.” 

‘Truly and unmistakably a lady’s idea, and very com- 
mendable in the sex upon whom God has lavished the shining 

_ gifts of eloquence and the powers of interminable talk,” 
added Augustus, with the slightest possible tinge of sarcasm 
in his tone, 

“It is some relief to us, while smarting under this grave 
imputation, to know that the amiable weakness of loving to 
hear the music of our own sweet voices, is not peculiar to our 
traduced sex,’’ rejoined the smart Emmeline. 

** Possibly there are some such libellous misrepresentatives 
of the genus Aomo in the world; but I cannot acknowledge 
any relationship with that family of magpies myself. If 
speech be silvern, silence is golden, especially amid the 
rumble and roar and excitement of the rail. And I would 
further contend that if reading under such circumstances be 
reprehensible, a still graver charge may be brought against any 
_attempt at sustained conversation; for the unnatural pitch to 
which the voice of the speaker has to be raised, in order to 
make itself audible above the Babel-like tumult ardbund, must 
be at once exhaustive and injurious to the Jungs; while.the 
strain put upon the auditory nerves of the listener, if con- 
tinued for any considerable length of time, will be resented by 
the indignant brain in the form of a monitory headache. Shut 

_ out from these two modes of railway occupation, the remain- 
? ing alternations are—to wrap yourself up in your dignity, 
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| 
surround yourself with a chevaua-de-frise of stern, repellant 
looks, and doze off into a fit, of reverie; or, for those who are 
unable to ackuire this art of $elf-isolation and abstraction, to 
gaze out of the carriage windows, and affect the character of 
aman of observation. Sometimes, but very rarely, these two 
habits are combined in one individual. There is a gentleman 
distinguished for this attainment, with whom I am often 
brought into contact in my morning run to town. His in- 
variable position is next to the window of the carriage, through 
which he gazes incessantly, in a state of profound abstraction, 
aiding his mental lucubrations by the process of sucking the 
knob of his stately walking-stick. He has never been known 
to utter a word, except when directly appealed to by his 
fellow-passengers, and then only emitting a sort of ,monosyl- 
labie grunt.” | 

‘I suppose we are to understand you as holding up this 
original genius as a model railway traveller,’’ said Emmeline, 
in a tone of pleasant raillery. | : 

‘* Indeed, I meant no such thing, Miss Malice: so far from 
regarding my silent friend with satisfaction, his dreary habit 
_ of self-exclusion from the pleasures of communion with the 
thoughts of the great, the wise, and the witty, through the 
medium of good books, has often filled my mind with pain and 
pity. And his.example has always been to me a beacon, 
warning me of the danger of sinking into such a misanthropic 
mood, But what verdict has our venerable friend, the Editor, 
to give on the question before us ?”’ era 
_ “ Well, my dear young friends, if it be wrong to indulge 
in railway reading, I must plead guilty to the offence. Such 
_ an avalanche of new books is from time to time shot down in 

my library, with which both ‘duty and taste prompt me to 
seek intimate acquaintance, that I am generally only too glad 
to avail myself of every interval of non-occupation with more 
exacting tasks, to keep up with the inflowing literature of 
the day. And foremost among these breathing hours are the 
feasons spent in railway The law that should regu-- 
late our addiction to reading in the train, appears to me by 
‘no means difficult of application. I should strongly protest 
against all attempts to peruse, books, periodicals, or news- 
papers, whith are printed in small, obscure-faced type, or 
' Upon thin paper, through which the lines at the back of each 
page project their dark, bewildering impression. Such works 
cannot be scanned at any time ;without detriment to the deli- 
cate organism of the eye; but to attempt it amid the dimness 
and rocking motion of a railway car is a culpable trifling with 
the blessed gift of sight, the loss or impairing of which is 80 
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great and irreparable a calamity. Not to digress further, 
however, from the publications which have tempted us into - 
this, I trust, not unprofitable discussion, I feel much pleasure’ 
in stating my conviction that the admirably selected volumes 
forming ‘‘ Tur Run anp Reap Liprary’’ are not open to 
this objection. They are got up with most scrupulous regard 
to the necessities of the special province which they aspire to 
fill acceptably. The typography is all that can be desired, 
and more than could be expected in books published at so 
low a figure.” | 

** But I do not understand why you gentlemen, who are 80 
fond of being dragged at the tail of the fire-steed, should be 
allowed to set up an exclusive claim to a monopoly of these 
delightful volumes,’’ exclaimed Emmeline, with an affectation 
of pique. ‘Surely they are as interesting if read sitting as 
running, For my part, I may confess that they have yielded 
me many an hour of rich enjoyment, both amid the holy hush 
und quiet of the winter evening's fireside, and in the delicious 
retirement of the summer’s bower, surrounded by the hum of 
bees and the minstrelsy of birds.’’ | 

‘Why, Emmeline, you are becoming quite romantic,” 
laughed Edward. 

** It is desirable,’’ said Mrs, M., ‘‘ that we should, without 
further delay, proceed to a comparison of our impressions 
respecting these volumes individually. Let us, if you please, 
commence with ‘Freston Tower: a Tale of the Times of 
Cardinal Wolsey, by the Rev. R. Cobbold,’ the well-known 
author of ‘Margaret Catchpole,’ ‘Zenon the Martyr,’ and 
other works of established reputation. As Augustus spent 
several years of his early life amid the scenes depicted in this 
engrossing story, perhaps he will favour us with his views 
upon the subject.”’ | 

‘Most gladly,”” was the reply. tale had a special 
charm and fascination for my mind from the vivid recollec- 
tion which I have of a visit paid to the Tower which is 80 
closely identified with all the adventures of the: beautiful 
heroine, Ellen de Freston, as well as with the earlier and 
happier days of Wolsey. This elegant structure stands on 
one of the banks of the lovely Orwell, a few miles distant 
from Ipswich, and is surrounded by a park-like demesne, — 
luxuriantly abounding with trees. it was in the prime of 
_ summer when I sailed down the shining and breezy river, and 
landed on the very spot opposite the foot of the Tower where 
_ the sy)ph-like form of Lord de Freston’s daughter had often 
passed in company with the Boy Bachelor, who, before he 
reached the age of eighteen, had the reputation of being & 
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prodigy of learning. Three centuries and a-half had elapsed 
since its erection, and yet externally it had a look of freshness 
about it still, On entering its, ruined doorway, however, the 
ravages of time became apparent. The floors were dilapidated 
and black with weather-stains, The stone steps were not so 
far gone as to prevent a cautious ascent, which I made with 
diffeulty, ¢limbing from story to story, gazing forth again 
and again, as I mounted, upon the glorious scenery that lay 
outspréad elow, and wondering, meanwhile, who could have 
been the pfivileged occupants of the building. What would 
I not have piven at the time to have known the true history and 
origin $f thé graceful Tower as given by Mr. Cobbold in his witch- 
ing work. !It is stated to have been built by Lord de Freston, 
according fp a plan furnished by his nephew, named Latimer, 
_ for the usejof Ellen. Its arrangement consisted of six stories, 
or apattments, each one being dedicated to a specific and /dis- 
tinct opcupjation, between which the day was divided. The 
lower room, on the ground-floor, was devoted to works of 
charity towards the poor of the neighbourhood, who flo¢ked 
thither between the hours of seven and eight o'clock in the 
morning. ‘The second story was dedicated to the working of 
tapestry from nine to ten ; the third to music from ten to noon ; 
the fourth to painting from twelve to one; the fifth to litera- 
ture from one to two; and the topmost, to which was attached 
a turret, was sacred to the study of the heavens during the 
hours | | 

‘* What a beautiful idea!’’ exclaimed Ellen, delightedly. 
‘* But what was the nature of relationship subsisting between 
my enviable namesake and the renowned butcher’s son of 


Ipswich | | 

- “Ah! upon that hinges most of the interest of the tale,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ According to the author—who has evi- 
dently expended the most laborious reseatches into ancient 
archives and local traditions calculated to elucidate this epoch 
of history—-Wolsey was secretly attached to Ellen de Freston. 
Her father—a man of earnest piety, and of a cultivated taste 
rare in those days—was a generous patron of the remarkable 
youth who afterwards became in power greater than his king ; 
he was a frequent inmate of his noble mansion, and an hon- 
oured companion of his fair daughter. Had Wolsey frankly 
avowed his love, there is little doubt but he would have been 
accepted; but on quitting his native town for Oxford, his 
' pride, dreading the humiliation of a rejection, counselled the 
concealment of his heart’s secret until, by distinguishing him- 
self at the University, he’ should render himself, in his own 
eyes and the estimation of others, more worthy of so.illus- 
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trious an alliance. Meanwhile, his silence and apparent indif. — 
ference chilled and wounded the hearts of his old friends at 
Freston towards him ; while a series of affecting circumstances 
led to the betrothal of Ellen to Latimer, the college rival 
of Wolsey. The disappointment thus inflicted, rankled in 
his proud and ambitious nature, and changed the whole cur- 
rent of his after-life. Previously liberal in his religious sen- 
timents, he now became the intrepid and unscrupulous cham- 
pion of Rome. Robbed of the fair object of his first love, he 
forswore matrimony, and made the attainment of the highest 
ecclesiastical honours the ruling passion of his life. ith 
that almost unparalleled career, and its melancholy termina- 
tion, we are all well acquainted. No one, on reading the 
book, can rise from it without having a loving pity for the 
fallen Cardinal awakened in his soul. The scene of the 
marriage, in which the priest Wolsey, forcibly choking his 
own rebellious emotions, gives away the idol of his doting 
boyish heart to a successful rival, is touching, and, in some 

senses, terrible in the extreme. There are also some redeem- 
ing episodes of private history in connexion with the great 
man when on the eve of his fall, which will be contemplated 
with interest, and with a tender softening of the heart towards 
the arch-persecutor of the Reformers of that age. One of 
his last acts of power is represented to have been the rescue 
of his early friends of Freston from the grasp of Rome.”’ 

** I propose,’’ said Emmeline, ‘‘ that, as soon as the touring 
season arrives, we undertake a pilgrimage to Ellen’s Tower.’ 

“With all my heart,”’ responded Augustus; ‘‘ and I pro- 
mise you that you will not be disappointed with its present 
condition, as I was with Ellen’s Isle, in Loch Katrine, around 
which Sir Walter has thrown such a halo of romance.” 

‘One of the most noticeable republications in this series,’ 
remarked the Editor, ‘is the work I hold in my hand—‘ Tu8 
Monk or Cimiés, by Mrs. SHerwoop.’ Well do I remember 
the profound sensation created in the public mind on its first 
appearance, and the whirl of mental excitement with which 

I was lured onwards through the enthralling narrative.” _ 

‘Not yet having had an opportunity to read it,’ interrupted 
Edward, ‘* may I ask the nature and aim of the work ?”’ 

It is designed to expose the perfidious intrigues and subtle 
artifices by which the emissaries of the Mother of Harlots are 
continually seeking to allure unstable souls to her fatal em- 
braces; and, further, the horrible sufferings and perils to 
which those are exposed, who, disenchanted at length by the 
spectacles they witness in the bosom of the church, awake to 
an agonizing consciousness of their position. The hero of 
this awful piece of private soul-history details the successive 
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| steps by which he was diawn into the vortex of Rome’s 


abominatiows; he lays bare with frightful distinctness the 
- faults of his own character, which, seized hold of by Jesuitical 


church training in a proud, ambitious family, 
d unscriptural views as to the 


M., ‘‘ was never more urgently 


“imiés.’ I could wish his startling history tolled 
ito th® egrs of every English ‘family in these lands, This 
cheap jieisfue of it will go far to aid a consummation 80 
devoutly to be wished.” | | 

‘‘What is your opinion 


, Emmeline, of ‘Mopsxn Accom- 
a NTS; OR, THE Marcu or InTELLEcT?’’’ inquired the 

| 
"5 féar, Sir, that I am scarcely to be trusted to express a 
critical judgment of this work, since, as you are well aware, 
Iam so extremely partial to Miss Sinclair as a writer, For 
vigour of thought, fertility of fancy, vividness and power in 
depicting character, and opulence in conversational resources, 
united with an intense sympathy for all that is true and lovely 
in the Christian life, she is hafdly to be surpassed by any 
religious writer of the present;day. All these admirable 
qualities are conspicuously displayed in the book under notice. 
The grouping and sketching of the dramatis persone are, in 
my estimation, unexceptionable. ‘There are not, as we find 
in too many fictions, any superfluous and unmeaning charac- 
ters introduced into the plot. The personages who figure in 
‘Modern Accomplishments’ aré few in number, strongly 
drawn, and strikingly representative of large classes to be. 
found in the middle and upper classes of society.” | 
_“ The best proof that a book has effectually performed its 
mission consists in the outery océasionally heard that.its ex- 
posures and strictures have been levelled against certain of 
its readers, who find their features portrayed and their prac- 
tices condemned init. This, from some exculpatory remarks | 


ment; and tells a tale of pride, passion, and crime, such as, | 
happily, it seldom falls to our lot to study. The origin of 
this terrible tragedy—with all the author’s personal woes, the 
wide-spread desolation entailed upon his family, and the | 
premature . death, broken-hearted, of two of the fairest | 
daughters of Eve, with whose sacred affections he had most 
wantonly and guiltily trifled—he traces, primarily, to the 
and, seéondarily 
true nature of the Church of Christ 

“Such a work,” replied 
neededigthan at the present time, when the misc y ; 
Mother”is 80 busy with her enchantments. I fear that the | 
history pf the Romish perversions of the past ten years would ; | 
furnish numerous parallel stories to that disclosed by the 
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to that effect in the preface to the present edition, seems to 
have been the case with this valuable, truth-telling work of 


Miss Sinclair's. The polished mirror thus held up to fash- 


ionable society has disclosed so many blemishes in the edu- 
cational system now in vogue—so many foibles and follies in 
the stylish but superficial training enforced upon the daughters 
of England—that there is no wonder certain parents have be- 
lieved themselves to be the originals from whom the portraits 
of this volume are taken. The advantages of a wise, mental, 
and moral development over the acquirement of mere outward 


accomplishments, however brilliant, are most triumphantly _ 


shown ; while the blessed influence of a quiet, self-denying, 
and peace-giving piety is set forth so winningly, in the cha- 


-racter of Lady Olivia, that even an irreligious reader, we 


should think, cannot fail to be charmed by it. It is a book pre- 
eminently worthy of the study of the mothers and daughters 
of our land. It will aid many an anxious parent to detect the 


_ difference between sterling gold, and the glittering tinsel which 
so generally takes its place, and which speedily rubs off as the 


young débutante comes into contact with the rough world.” 
**To those who want to see the subject of early training 


- treated in a lively and humorous manner,’’ remarked Ellen, 


**T would recommend ‘ Hovssz’ by the same fasci- 
nating writer. The book is as full of fun, frolic, racy anec- 
dote, and sparkling repartee, as ‘Puncn’ himself. It kept 
me in a perpetual fit of laughter while reading it.’’ 

“I fear,’’ said the Editor, slily, ‘‘it will be a dangerous 
work to put into the hands of young people—it is so sug- 
gestive of mischief, wardrobe destructiveness, and petty 
wickednesses of all sorts.”’ | 
“Qh! but,’’ replied Ellen, laughing, ‘there is that ter- 
rible Mrs. Crabtree to keep them out of the paths of trans- 


ion. 

“In which she signally failed, you must, remember, Ellen, 
as regards the wild young hero and heroine of the tale; and 
in which all who, like her, attempt to mould the character of 
children by harshness and severity, will be equally unsuccess- 
ful. That, I take it, is the true moral of the story.” 

“The narrative, which opens with boisterousness and un- 
bridled merriment,’’ observed Mrs. M., ‘‘concludes in calm, 
and grief, and tenderness, and leaves a longing to know more 
of the leading characters after the change which has passed 
over them.”’ 

‘“‘ And that feeling of curiosity and sympathetic interest has 
been gratified by Miss Sinclair in ‘Tue Mystrriovs Mar- 
RIAGE —another of of this admirable series. 
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AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT, 
IDUMEAN DESCENT AnD | FORTUNES. 


We} , in this and a few succeeding gasp 
attemp! a. brief sketch of the life and timen of Hered 

Great. reign comprehends a period of great yi. | 
‘|| Jewish history, both on account of its general 
(||. and the relation which it bears to the origin of Christian 

history, Under his administration, a new and more flourish. 


ing mon arose in Palestine ; the fo af the country 
. wa a, and its resources developed; and a new 
' dynasty, though of brief duration, was established. Tow 


of his reign took place the ictal 
of the Messiah; and by the suspicion and 
| character, and that of son, were the early movements — 
the family of Jesus controlled. In itself, the character 
: _ of Herod presents anomalies of the strongest kind. Pro- 
___ fase, generous, and munificent in his public expenditure, — 
. the proofs he gave of gratitude and loyalty towards his — 
imperial patron, and in the mighty undertakings which 
_ adorned every part of his kingdom with noble structures; — 
mi  _in his conduct to his family, and to the upper classes of his — 
| ees ane he was under the dominion of a temper suspicious, 
aa overnable, and remorseless; and the magnificence of his eine 
mi administration was darkened by series of 
be Stet. which made his palace a horror, his own bosom a — 
d spread all ranks in his dominions. _ 
| oa know that Herod was not a Jew; 
i ‘bot all may cette aware of the changes which had been_ 
i erga con the nation to which he belonged, and which . 
had pervaded it with the Jewish element so thoroughly, — 
that the accession of Herod was not felt that 
of a foreigner. Idumea was the territory south of Judea, 
whieh eameé to be held, in the period a the Captivity: 
| of Tsrael, ‘by another Kindred le, the descendants of 
Esau, the’ aucient occupants nt Seir. It should 
seem. that in the desolation dibssquent to the Captivity, the 
| most southern division of Judea, held by the tribe’of Simeon, 
ae had been left either unoccupied or but thinly peopled ; and 
that the Edomites, of their ancient hills, or 
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had gradually moved forward into the western plain below 
-them, and extended their possessions northward, as far as 
the lower limit of the tribe of Judah. But the result of | 


this change of location was that they became intermingled 
with the remains probably of the ancient Simeonite popu- 
lation; anda still, more important consequence was, that 
on the revival of a monarchy in Judea under the Asmo- 
neans, their position in the plains to the south exposed them 
to the 


John Hyrcanus, son of Simon the Maccabee, subdued all 
the Idumeans, and enforced, as the condition of their con- 
tinuance in the ancient territory of the Simeonites, their 
complete conformity to the Jewish religion, Strange as 


_ this circumstance may seem, of the adoption of a new faith 


and ritual by a whole people, its reality is fully confirmed 
by the subsequent history of the Idumeans. They seem 
ever after this to have continued faithful to the Jewish rites, 


and attached to the Jewish name. They celebrated the 
Jewish festivals, and during the last siege of Jerusalem by — 


the Romans, thousands of them threw themselves into the 
city to aid its defence, and only withdrew when they found 
the task hopeless amid the factions of the Zealots. | 
Before the time of Herod, this outward assimilation, or at 
least intimate union, of the two races had become almost 


- complete, and the reign of Herod tended still more to con- 


firm jt. Doubtless, also, the change had been facilitated by 
the remembrance of their common descent, and possibly by 
the retention, to some extent, among the Edomites, of the 
same belief and traditions as among the Israelites, derived 
from their ancestor Isaac. Thus, during the Asmonean 
period, the elder family became the subjects and fraternal 
allies of the younger. 

From this people, whose ancient position and habits had 
given them a bolder temperament, and inured them to a 
freer life, than those of their brethren the Jews, and who 
blended in their character something of that of their 
Ishmaelite or Arab neighbours still more to the south, 


sprang the Herodian family; which having risen to dis- 


tinction under Alexander Janneus, in a succeeding genera- 
tion deposed and destroyed all his descendants, and gained 
the sovereignty of Judea. In the East it was, and continues 


* Antiq. book xiii. chap. ix, 


of their more powerful neighbour. This event | 
accordingly happened. We are told by Josephus,* that | 
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to be, no uncommon event for a soldier to be raised at once 
from the ranks to high command by the reigning monarch. 
Whether Herod’s grandfather Antipas had possessed any 
earlier and independent influence among his own coun- 
trymen is not told us; but we find that in the reign of 
Alexander he was appointed procurator of Idumea. ‘Thus 


his position paved the way for his son’s still higher advance- 


ment.. This son was Antipater, who, under the feeble 
governmént of Hyrcanus IIL., the elder son of Alexander, 
made. himself in effect the ruler of Judea. Like the 


“ Masters of the Palace” in France, under the last:of the © 
Merovingian kings, he reigned in his sovereign’s name. rH 


But his usurpation was not allowed without a contes 
There was another son left by Alexander, named Aristo- 
bulus, and his claims came to be regarded by his countrymen 
as alone identified with the national interests, in opposition 


to the tyranny of the Idumean. He raised forces, and com- 
pelled his brother Hyrcanus, together with Antipater, to 


retire from Jerusalem. They took refuge dt Petra, under 


the protection of king Afetas. The efforts of the latter to 


restore Hyrcanus failed ; but by this time (B,c. 70) the tide 
of Roman conquest was advancing over western Asia, and 
the namés of the most celebrated. Roman generals——of 


Pompey, Gabinius, Mark Antony, and Crassus—come before 


us in gonyexion with Palestine. Pompey took part against 
Aristobulfis, and laid siege to Jerusalem, which after three 
months’ defence was surrendered at discretion. Pompey 
restored fhe priesthood to Hyrcanus, but not the royal 
‘He committed the chief civil command, under the 
Roman governor of Syria, to Antipater. He took Aristo- 
bulus and his two sons, Antigonus and Alexander, with him 
to Rome.) On the way thither, Alexander, the younger of 
them,,es¢aped, and came back to renew the contest in 
Judea. He was defeated by Gabinius, under whom at this 
time Mark Antony held command. Gabinius invested 
Antipater| with full authority as procurator of Judea. Both 


Aristobulus and his sons, after various attempts to regain | 


the throné, ultimately perished by the contri¥ance of re 


pater., Aintigonus, the eldest, left no family; Alexander 
had married his cousin, the daughter of Hyrcanus; and cs 


children, ‘Aristobulus and Mariamne, united in themselves, 
after their grandfather and uncle, the sole 
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part with Antipater, was that which it invariably 
relation to foreign states, Where it could not atonce 
 gssumeé the sovereignty, or place one of its generals on the | 
throne, it divided the governing authority, and withdrew [ 
“it gradually from its rightful claimants, to vest it in others, __ 
' ‘who, while possessed of some influence among the people, 


e Palestine, and transmitted the sceptre 4 
Other tetrarchies, to his sons. He also raised the kingdom [- 
fora time to a height of ity unexampled since the age 


still held an insecure title, and must mainly — on the : | 
support of Rome. Thus Hyrcanus is not whol 


assiduous court to Rome, is appointed ruler, but subject'to — 


Imperial government. We shall see, in the bold tactics 
Of his son, still more signal instances of success bythe same —s_—«y 
‘We have spoken of Antipas, the grandfather, and of 

_ Antipater, the father of Herod ; we now come to the more | 
Immediate subject of our narrative. Herod, the third chief 


of the Idumean race, inherited the bold and en 


. qualities of his family, and s the example of their 


suceess, as he became the of all 
of Judea, and various 


before the Captivity. But as his successes surpassed those 


: of his predecessors, so in him the evil qualities of both were | "J 
_ more fiercely developed, and along with these the bitter 
@alamities which were their pani 


sanguinary spirit of suspicion him like insanity, 


and the unscrupulous havoc he made of its objects, sparing | 
neither wife, mother, nor child, made reigit thought 


of with terror and abhorrence. — 


- Herod was born about the year 71 B.c. He had thies ok 

‘and Joseph, younger. He and his brot were broaght = | 

Up at Jerusalem, probably at the palace of Hyrcanus. | 
When he was yet very young, some say only fifteen, others 


_ twenty-five years of age, he received from his father the mi- 


litary command of Galilee, while his brother Phasael was 
made ruler of Jerusalem. When in Galilee, Herod gave proof 


 @f the bold and unscrupulous decision of his character. 
Having captured Hezekius, the chief of a rovin 

_ Tobbers, and many of his comrades, he executed a 
out trial on the spot; and when summoned by Hyrcanusto {| 


y vet aside, 
_ but he is divested of power; while Antipater, who paid 


em with- 
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armed, and brought his followers with him, age thus over- 


awed the tribunal. His father fell a victim to 


arts; as Herod deemed, of er- 
fal Jew. . Herod. dissembled his and feigned 
the utmost confidence and.even til he had 


Malichus into his power, when he ordered him 
for execution, We mention these instances, as traits, thes 


early daveloped, in the character of the man.. We have 


here precisely the same parts of bland dissimulation andthe = a 
unhesitéting sacrifice of life to his suspicions, which were 


enacted: towards the last period of his reign, in the massa- 
the . inquiries of 


g the birth of the 
After his father’ s death, Herod attached himneslf in 


to ‘a the factions which ed the ascendant at Rome. 
against Julius Ceesar, 


- His father had sided with Pompe 


after the death of the firmer 


tary command of Coele-Syria from Sixtus Ceesar, The death 
of Julius Cesar had brought on a rg 


Roman em The battle of Phili — n ae 


ry se so successfully, that he obtained from Antony 
brother Phasael and himself should be appointed 


the province of Judea, and that Hyrcanus (as ‘ 


5 a means of conciliating a party among the Jews should 
be reinstated in the priesthood. : 
This; was Herod's first appointment. formally. to the 
: government of Judea, and that through the influence of Aut 
ign power. But he held not this 
Antigonus, the elder of the sons of Aristo lus, (the father | 
and the younger son, Alexander, had been,,put to death — 
| h the machinations of Antipater some years before,) 
- gained the alliance of the king of Parthia, and an army 
under Pacorus invaded Judea, and opened the way for An-_ 
tigonus to the brief possession of the throne of Judea. 


| - Phasael and Hyrcanus fell into the hands of the enemy. 


The former put an end to his life in prison, and the latter 
his ears that he might be incapacitated for 
Herod esca ites is family to 


ariamne, the 
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canus and Aristobulus. Mariamne, with the rest of his 
family, was now placed under the care of his -younger 
brother Joseph, in the strong fortress of Masada, while 
Herod betook himself first to Arabia, afterwards to Egypt, 
and at last to Rome, almost an outcast, and with but little 
hope of retrieving his fortunes. : ae 
| tt was now the crisis of Herod’s life. He had apparently 
lost everything, and his only chance depended on the de- | 
cision of the Roman triumvirs. His success with these 
surpassed his brightest dream. He had meditated the 
setting up of Aristobulus, the young brother of his espoused 
bride, and thus ruling in hisname. Antony and Octavius 
elevated him at once to the monarchy of Judea. In three 
months after his appointment, he landed at Ptolemais, and 
hastened, with the aid of a Roman auxiliary force, to the 
relief of Masada, which Antigonus was besieging. Anti- 
gonus was forced to retreat to Jerusalem, where he was— 
soon subjected to a siege by a Roman army under Sosius., 
As a step of the greatest consequence for securing the ae- 
- quiescence of the Jews in his appointment, Herod celebrated 
with great splendour his marriage with Mariamne at Sama- 
_via, Whether this beautiful girl yielded her free consent 
to this union, or whether influenced by the persuasion of 
her mother Alexandra, who saw in this step the only safety 
for her family, cannot be determined ; but it was a union 
_ which terminated tragically for all parties. For the present 
the event had in a great degree the effeet which Herod hoped 
from it. It conciliated the people by elevating a descendant 
of the Asmoneans to the throne. Mariamne and her brother 
‘were, as we have already stated, with the exception of 
their uncle Antigonus and their aged grandfather Hyrca- 
nus, the last of these descendants. Aristobulus was still a 
outh; Mariamne, asthe queen of Herod, might influence 
is counsels to clemency and patriotism. | 
At Jerusalem, Antigonus sustained a siege of six months 
against the army of Sesion At last he was forced to sur- 
render at discretion, and was sent a prisoner to Rome, 
There his fate was not long in suspense, At the earnest: 
er of Herod, he was ordered for execution, and the 
Idumean monarch of Judea might count, judging from 
‘nt appearances, on an uninterrupted, prosperous, and 
ppy a. Some perils were still before him ; and while 
the splendour of his reign aroused his highest hopes, there 
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AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT, 
wore pages of woo in his future lot which that splendour 


could not counterbalance nor heal. 
~ Thus ended, with Antigonus, the dynasty of the Asmo- 
nean race, after having continued for a period of 126 
years. It had been raised by Providence in the crisis 
which threatened the Jewish institutions with extinction, 
‘and had been instrumental in —_ the nation, and 
restoring it to freedom and power, It had exhibited a 
suecession of able warriors and rulers, but for whom, in all 
human probability, the descendants of Judah and Benjamin 
had-beecome outcasts anew from the land to which they had 
been restored, or had sunk into the depths of disbelief and 
heathenism. Matthias and his brave sons averted this 
danger, and their descendants faithfully guarded the freedom: 
‘and faith for which the Maccabean chieftains had bled, It 
is worthy of remark, that the national character assumed, 
from this period, that stern fidelity to the sacred oracles 
which has distinguished the Jewish race for the last 
two thousand years. After the struggle under the Asmo- 
‘neans against Antiochus Epiphanes, and his successors on 
the throne of Syria, the tendency to yield to the seductions 
of idolatry, which even the presence of miracle and pro-« 
-phecy had in earlier ages not arrested, never again was 
generally evinced. Even in the absence of supernatural 
manifestations, and in after times in the dispersion of the 
Jews amid all nations, retaining only the sacred oracles in 
their possession, they have been tenacious of their ancient 
faith in a degree which has commanded the wonder of 
every age. But the process and period of their reaching 
| this rigid fidelity of character, this enduring type and form 
of their national existence, was under the dynasty of the 
-Asmoneans, which now, at the death of Antigonus, expired. 
Descendants there were of the youthful bride, now wedded 
to the Idumean, who gained brief possession of peau 
around Judea; but the Jewish sovereignty in. Palestine 
must after this be denominated from the family of Herod, | 
When Antigonus surrendered Jerusalem to Sosius, that 
general gave the city over to the rapacity of his enraged 
soldiers; and such was the carnage they spread through 
the city, and the depredation which spare@@nothing they 
could lay hands Herod entreated Sosius as an ally 
not to give him a desert instead of a city. He tary 
last to stop the promiscuous massacre of the inhabitants, 
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soldier—a promise which he failed not to fulfil. Thus the 
temple for the present was spared, and its interior saved — 
from sacril About a century afterwards, however, 


in the final siege of the city by the Romans, God’s “holy | 


and beautiful house” was given up to the devouring flames. 
Our engraving represents a Roman soldier in the act of 

firing part of the sacred edifice. oye : 
Sosius, after a time, withdrew with his — from 
ing the 


Jerusalem, and left to Herod the task of reconci 


people to a rule which had commenced with so much 


slaughter. Herod entered upon his government with the 


resolution of a tyrant to spare none who evinced discontent 
intment, or whom he should suspect of disaffec- 
tion. We shall see in a subsequent chapter how cruelly he 
kept faith with his purpose. In his struggles to gain the 
throne, we see the usual ee measures of the warrior ; 
but in the opening scene which inaugurated his accession — 
with blood, we shall mark the unmistakable trait of 


character which distinguishes the sanguinary oppressor 


from the mere conqueror! 


| EMPLOYMENT OF LEISURE HOURS BY 


THE YOUNG. 


To those readers of this Magazine who know and 
feel that, to live usefully in this world, there must 


be earnest preparation in early life, I would address 
a few kindly words of counsel. The suggestions I 
may offer will be but simple, and to many minds 
may be already familiar; from such I do not fear 


reproof; and if others, to whom they may be new, 
will make trial of them, I can only trust that they 
may not find them profitless. 

he labour of life begins earlier oftentimes than 
in manhood ; school-days are shortened, and the hours 
we would like to see given to study are employed 
on home duties or business cares. That such pur- 
Buits are duties, is sufficient reason to urge their cheer- 
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EMPLOYMENT OF LEISURE HOURS. 
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ful fulfilment, whatever else they may interfere with 
or prevent, while the careful attendance to them will 
ensure a peace to the heart which no gratification — 
purchased at the cost of their neglect could procure. | 
honest! work is appointed us by God, and so 
must be honourable; and by the part given us, how- 
ever lowly if seems, the threefold purpose of its Or- 
-dainer may %e fulfilled—the advance of his glory, the 
good of our fellows, and the discipline of our own cha- 
 pacters. Equally wise as merciful and condescending 
is the decree which permits such varied service to — 
result so harmoniously; for as the architect and 
painter joid with the mason and carpenter to raise 
the stately —, so the faithful earnest workers 
of every caliing may all contribute to the beauty and * 
fitness of the labour-worship offered to our just and 
But the; busiest among us have some leisure. 
moments, and I want such to consider how these - 
be best employed and improved. A diligent and 
energetic discharge of the day’s tasks will very well 
_ prepare the-mind to enjoy, because it will need and 
merit recreation ; and to rational beings one cannot 


advise as athusements any pursuit that has not in- 
tellectual interest. Reading is probably to you 
source of great delight, and it is a taste. you cannot 
too highly value or cultivate. A glorious blessing it 
is to haye d and wise books to read; and as we. 
bend over them, our hearts should glow thankfully 
to the Author of all wisdom, remembering that it is 

_ he who; kindled the light of reason and truth which 
- makes their pages so beautiful. If your time for 
reading) be ‘short, there is great need that it should 
be spent only over books that are undeniably useful, 
and your choice of them should accordingly be the 
more careful. In making it, 1 would advise you, as 
oh every occasion, to ask counsel of God.. You do 
not scruplé to ask him for daily bread, nor has he 
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left unsaid the “wer that your minutest wants shall 


be eared for. Do not think the matter too trivial to: 
lay before God? The perusal of a useful book will 


be to your sou!’s health ; and can He be indifferent ? 
Safely you may seek his direction and blessing. I 


do not speak this of religious works only; of course 
those bearing on our spiritual interests would lead 
us more naturally to a prayerful study ; but of histori- 
eal and biographical works also, the cleverest of which 
have unhappily too little reference to religion, but 
which are very needful as intellectual helps, and which 
the mind of the young, armed with prayer, may safely 
and profitably use. | 
While reading your chosen volume, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, should not be exchanged till 
finished, compare the facts in it with others of a like 
nature, mentioned elsewhere. Fix each worthy fact, 
principle, and sentiment in your own mind, by think- 
ing steadily and deliberately of it; put it there in 
your own words, ‘This is a surer and swifter plan 


than the use of a note-book, which, however, it will 


be well to keep, for the insertion of strange words and 
unrecognized allusions, as these, if diligently sought 
out and defined, will help you to recall your late study. 
The consideration of your evening reading will fur- 
nish good matter of thought for the spare moments 
of the next day. To have some fixed point to return 


to, will often save from those dreamy moods one fre- 


quently falls into, and which, though seemingly plea- 


sant, are really pernicious and enervating. Concluding 
a book, do not commence another till you have re- 


viewed it; a written abstract, from memory, of its 
entire teaching, and memoranda of the thoughts it 
has suggested, will enable you to calculate how much 
you have been profited. t the plan of your com- 
position be orderly, and its construction careful ; give 
your judgment thoughtfully and with independence ; 
analyze your opinions, and permit none to stand that 
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you cannot clearly account for, correcting them as — 
you have, need ard opportunity by the opinions of — 
wiser and older persons. Write simply and with con- 
ciseness; illustrate, when you can do so, clearly and 
with ease, remembering that to be graceful, metaphor 
must be lucid, and that it has more force when brief, 

In pursuing the study of any science, as geology, 
astronomy, &c., for instance, you would profit little 
by one work on the subject ; of course, if earnest in 
the matter, you would seek and study many. But in 
_ reading histories, biographies, travels, or good fictions, 


- it is well to read them alternatel ; the diversion of | 


thought thus made will relieve and recreate the mind, 
But when changing your book, do not choose 
another without sufficient reference to the last read, 
to keep its information in your thoughts; let it illus- 
trate some main feature of the closed volume. Thus, — 
after studying a period of history, the works of its — 
best author, the biography of its greatest hero, the. 
account of any particular invention or discovery re- 
lating to.that date, would be varied and suitable sub- 
jects. Read poetry often; but read only what is 
elevated in sentiment and pure in composition, and 
4 ee heart and. taste will be benefited. Shakspeare, 
_ Milton, Pope, Scott, Wordsworth, Rogers, and Ten-— 
nyson, are’ authors no Englishman can fail to glory 
in, if conversant with their works, and it is no slight 
shame to any who wilfully neglect communion with 
souls such as theirs. 
In addition to the composition I have suggested, 

I think you will find the transposition of verse into 
prose an amusing and useful exercise. It will show 
ou how far you have apprehended your author, and by 
leading you to analyze his thoughts, may help you — 
to {nage and remember them aright, on 
you know other languages, even slightly, try . 
often to write in them: the translation of any simple — 
book into ‘French or German is not difficult to those 
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who have moderate patience and industry, and lead- 
_-Ing as it does to more research than the exercises in 
mars, it is more helpful and impressive. — 
__ These simple plans admit of much enlargement: 
im proposing them, my chief hope is that they may 
suggest to some the need of a systematic employment 
of whatever leisure time is permitted them; and that © 
leading such young persons to this consideration, 
they will reflect on their own peculiar deficiencies, 
and make some orderly plan of study, suitable to 
their individual wants, and practicable in their re- 
spective situations. 


INSECT TORMENTS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


In Dr. Hooker’s journal of his explorations in the wooded 
regions of the Himalayan mountains, he thus refers to the 
insect tormentors which everywhere infested his path :— 
**Leeches swarmed in incredible profusion in the streams 
and damp grass, and among the bushes; they got into my 
hair, hung on my eyelids, and crawled up my legs and down 
my back. I repeatedly took upwards of a hundred from my 
legs, where the small ones used to collect in clusters on the 
instep ; the sores which they produced were not healed for five 
months afterwards, and I retain the scars to the present day. 
Another pest is a small midge, or sand-fly, which causes in- 
tolerable itching and subsequent irritation, and is in this re- 
spect the most insufferable torment in Sikkim; the minutest 
rent in one’s clothes is detected by the acute senses of this 
insatiable bloodsucker, which is itself so small as to be barely 
visible without a microscope. We daily arrived at our 
camping-ground, streaming with blood and mottled with the 
bites of gnats, midges, and mosquitoes, besides being infested 
with ticks. A large tick infests the small bamboo, and a 
more hateful never encountered. A traveller cannot 
avoid these insects coming on his person (sometimes in great 
numbers) as he brushes through the forests; they get inside 
his dress, and insert their probosces deeply without pain. 
The tick is only to be extracted by force, which is very pain- 
ful. I have devised many tortures, mechanical and chemical, 
to induce these disgusting intruders to withdraw their pro- 
bosces, but in vain.”’ | | 
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madame drove away in the pony-chaise with Caroline, and 
I soon forgot my speculations about the doll, which the 
latter had expressed a wish to purchase. How did I contrive 


crept into the said hayloft, and then taking out my ‘pocket 
_inkglass and my little folio, began to write; and was deep in 
_ the distressing scenes of the death of my hero, whom I was © 
causing to die in the most affecting manner, weeping 
_ abundantly myself over the cruelty of his enemies, and quite 
sobbing at the noble courage and resignation that I was 
making him display, when I thought I heard the least 
possible creaking behind me, and the least possible soupcon 
a gentle titter. | 


_my dear readers, I think at this distance of time I can ven- 
ture to confide to you, that having then reached the ripe 
_ age of fifteen, I was deeply engaged in the writing of a grand 
_ epic poem, upon which I worked on all holidays and half- 


upon it, then I afterwards read it to them in the hayloft, 
over the place where our caged birds were kept; they said 
they thought it very fine; they also said they did not 
exactly understand it; I am happy to say that I had the — 
_ strength of mind to burn it shortly after leaving school. 


_erying pitéously, so that the tears blotted my page, my 


dusty sunbeams, could anything be more ridiculous than my — 
position, or, unfortunately, more conspicuous, if any of the 
girls were} watching me from the top of the ladder-like 


was quite rpsy, would but half describe my glowing shame. 
my notjle hero had never been invented, when suddenly, 


All h 
that I knew, “ to dry the Muse's tears.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


As I remarked, at the conclusion of my last chapter, | 


so easily to forget a thing in its nature so interesting? Why, 
Some of my schoolfellows gave me their select opinions 


On this half-holiday, as the pony-chaise disappeared, I 


Perched’ as I was upon the square-cut blocks of hay, 
bonnet lying beside me, and the whole loft radiant with 


stairs? T¢i say that I blushed till the very back of my neck 
I did noljdare to turn round, and was almost wishing that 
pocket-handkerchiefs cried voice 


_ We weré reading just then in class the history of ‘the last 
naval war, pad used to adopt its sea phrases as well as we 
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_ in what she said. 


Instantly a pocket-handkerchief, rolled up like a ball, 
struck me on the back; another flew over my head; more, — 


more ; there were eight of them flying about me; and after SS 
_ this shower the owners rushed in pell-mell, and flung them- | 


selves on the hay in convulsions of laughter: some had their | 
shoes in their hands, having taken them off below that they 
might ascend more gently; some kissed and apologized; 
some with mock gravity wiped my cheeks, and then tried 
to read the blotted manuscript, adroitly substituting pieces 


of the Italian grammar where it baffled their efforts at 


deciphering. | 


_ They were all in ecstacies at my discovered absurdity; and _ 2 


as for me, when the first moments of shame were over, I 
laughed more than any of them, and was extremely anxious 
to disavow my poetic fervour, and to make humble apologies 
for having deserted those gifted spirits, my schoolfellows, for 
the sake of writing verses in a hayloft. — 

We went into the garden and amused ourselves in various 
ways, till the afternoon suddenly clouding, we betook our- 
selves to the house; the elder girls withdrew to the dining- | 
parlour; the little ones to the schoolroom, and I only of the 
upper class went with them, for I was helping them to make 
a tiny grotto, which was to be presented to madame on her 


, birthday, and the shells for which we sorted on the window- 
sills of this long room. 


We were all kneeling on the floor, sedulously intent on 
our sorting, with the exception of little May, whom Frances 
had just sent in, and who was playing about the room, 
jumping over the hassocks, when the pony-chaise drove up, | 
and immediately after Caroline came in, with a large silver- 
paper parcel in her hand. 

_ Now I have before adverted to the fact that I was at that 
time remarkably small for my years; consequently, when 
Caroline glanced round, I can scarcely doubt that she over- 
looked my individual] presence, only thinking that all the 
little ones were there at their play, for I have since believed 
that if she had seen me, she would have used more caution 

She was blooming with air and exercise, and her lovely — 
hazel eyes sparkled as if she were excited. ‘* Where is May?” 
she inquired. | 

Several fingers pointed under the table, and presently out 
crept May, shaking back her extremely long curls, and bear- 
ing a hassock in her arms. The little creature was flushed 
with the effort, Caroline smiled pleasantly on her, and said, 


_ “ Where do you think I have been, you tiny thing & 
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May ina matter-of-fact. way, that she knew. . 
ss Oh, then, you don’t want to hear anything about ite” 


observed Caroline ; “nor to be told what I have got in this 


parcel?” 
- May, upon this, put down the hassock, and came close to 


where Caroline se" seated herself on a form. 

_ You canhot guess what is inside there ?’’ asked Caroline, 
laying her hand upon the softly rustling paper. | | 
| “Tecan ess,” cried an eager looker-on from the window- 
seat, ‘ I am sure I know,” exclaimed another. The 
folded toy es fe as evidently a doll as ever enriched the eyes 
of a little mortal. 

Look at it,” said Caroline, “T will just undo a piece of 
the She did so, and displayed a Seen; 
beauty, wi i smiling red lips, and gay blue eyes. 

Bea? doll! ’ said May, gravely laying one finger on its 
face, in her @wn peculiarly infantine manner, 
“She is nearly as tall as you are,’’ said Caroline ; “] 
wonder who she is for?”” 


_“ T wonder who she is for?” repeated the fascinated child, 


looking down on the doll’s face. 
“Well, I) will tell you,”’ replied Caroline; “ here, take 


her, she is foriyou.”’ 


May looked at her, and then putting her hands behind 
her, said wistfully, ‘*My doll’s not coming to-day, because 
I didn’t count a hundred ; perhaps she’s coming to- morrow.”’ 

“This is your doll,” persisted Caroline, laughing ; > “is 
she not a'beauty ?”’ 

“But I only did it right up to eighty-one,” said the 
child; ‘and my Miss Chris-tiana Frances said my doll 
might not come till to-morrow.” | 
“You silly little thing,’’ said Caroline, colouring and 
laughing ; ; “look, this is a doll that J am going to give you; 
it is a present from me; when you can count a hundred, 
Miss Christiana Frances can give you another doll, if she | 
likes, but this is yours now ; here, I bought it for you; 
kiss me and take it. 

‘May seemed now to understand, and with a rapturous 
laugh she sprung to Caroline, and threw her arms about 
her neck and kissed her. Caroline took her up and gave her 
the great doll, and praised it, pointing out its beauty and 
its good qualities. Th he child blushed for joy. ‘‘Are you 


sure she is my doll?’ she exclaimed ; “and what will Miss 

Chris-tiana Frances say ?”’ 
Caroline made an impatient gesture, and replied: “ Miss. 
Black can “se you a doll when she likes, May, ong eae | 
Cc | 
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| 


it does not at all matter to me 
what other people do; and look, here is something more for 
you :”’ so saying, she produced a paper of sugared almonds, — 
“There,” she continued, ‘‘these are for you, all for you, 
because you are the youngest little girl in the school, and 
you are my little pet. Kiss me.’ 

May readily did as she was desired, and forthwith opened 


: the tempting paper, and began to eat an almond.”’ 


- Nannette has a pocket: in her best frock,”’ she observed 
to|her new friend. 

* Would you like to uave one in your frock to keep your 
almonds i in ?”’ asked Caroline. 

“*Oh, yes!” replied May, confidingly ; “and I shall ask 
my Miss Chris-tiana Frances to make me a little pocket, 
and, perhaps, she will if I’m 

“If you’re good !—poor thing,” said Caroline, with 
ill-timed pity; ‘“‘well, May, I will make you a pocket, for 
little girls cannot always be good.”’ 

“*No,”’ said May, simply wasn't good when I sucked 
the paints. 

“ What paints ?”’ asked Caroline. 

“Those little paints in my Miss Chris-tiana’s box; ee | 
thought they were chocolates, and I bit them.”’ : 

“Yes, and she made her lips all blue,” said Nannette, 
breaking into the conversation, “‘and when Massey washed 
her, the soap got into her mouth.” : 

‘This cheering conclusion to the affair being brought forward, 
May observed, in a deeply reflective tone, “I shall not suck 
the paints any more.’ - 

‘Caroline laughed. “ Well, May,” she said, “‘ you may go 
and fetch my work-box, and I will make you a pocket now. 
‘May's delight was very great. She ran for the box, and a 


. little pocket was set in hand instantly—Caroline talking — 
pleasantly while at work about the doll, rank how she would 


make a frock and a hat for her, while May prattled in a con- 
fiding way that she had not'shown her before. 

'“ There,’ she said, when the pocket was sewn in, “* now, 
whenever you want anything, little one, you may come to 


_ me, and I dare say I shall be able to do it for you.” 


Yes,”’ said May, when my Miss Chris-tiana Frances 
hasn’t time:’’ and then indicating the kind of thing she 


_ generally wanted doing, she said, ‘‘Can you play at Loto, 


and draw cats and two little kittens, Miss Baker ; and can 


you draw pigs with curly tails?” 


mp,” said Caroline. 5 
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T love you,” responded May. 
* Are you sure you do?”’ asked Caroline. e 
_ Oh, yes, I love you very much indeed to-day,” replied 
the frank little creature, and added—*I didn’t love you any 


of the other days.” 
- Do you love me as much as Miss Christiana Frances?” 


asked Caroline. 
_ May laughed as if she considered the question absurd, but 
ere said, 1 in a coneoling tone, ‘* I can’t yet, but perhaps 

I will soon.” 

“You small oddity !”’ said Caroline, ‘‘ do you remember 
seeing that pretty little locket that I wear sometimes ?”’ 

Qh, yes,” answered the child. ‘*‘ You mean that one 
that I opened when I saw it in your box, and you slapped 
me, and said I wasn’t to touch it.’ 

This was rather an awkward recollection, but Caroline 
ed it on and said: ‘‘ If I thought you really did love me, 
would put a little piece of your hair in it; would you like 

th at 
| “May replied that she should, qualifying the admission 
- though by stipulating that she was to cut off the lock of hair 
herself, and she was to see it put behind the little bit of 
lass! To this Caroline assented, taking out whatever may | 
fon been in the locket before, and tying the shining morsel 
of May’s wavy hair with a piece of gold thread, 
I felt a good deal of indignation throughout this ‘scene, 
and it never occurred to me that Caroline was unconscious of 
my presence, till one of the little ones happening to appeal to 
me by name about a shell, she uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment and annoyance, and instantly started up and 
left the room, She had not been gone two minutes, when 
Frances entered, and May rushing up to her, with one hand 
in her new pocket, and her great doll. under the other arm, 
burst forth into a confused speech, with no stops, and very 
little sense init, but full of delight and exultation. 

“What is it, my little darling,” said Fraices, looking 
down on the small face which was quite near with blushes 
of delight and pride. 

‘*T didn’t count a hundred,”’ said May, in a great hurry, 
‘but Miss Baker gave me my doll, and she said I was to 
keep it, and she said it was mine, and I’ve got a pocket that 
Miss Baker made, and please will you have one of my 
sugared almonds, Miss Chris-tiana Frances?’’ | 

Frances took the doll, and I haveseldom seen a hes iain 
more than hers did, when the truth dawned upon her. She 
was yery keen-sighted and quick-witted, and it seemed (if I 
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wot have kept it back from a 


memory,” said 


the child, still aware that was 


‘wrong. 
My little treasure !”’ said Frances, with inex- 


prensible regret; but she sat down and took up the childand ff 

“her doll, sitting silent and deep in thought, while May des- 
eee on the many perfections of her present, and while she 
| d how Miss Baker had shut up a bit of her hair in that = 


at it behind the glass.” 


-geply to the child’s prattlings ; but when the girls came in, a = 
they shortly did, to tea, Frances turned to Caroline and said oo 

te her in French, “I thought you were quite aware, Miss 
‘Baker, that had got indeed, I believe 

told you so.” Shespoke coldly, and with some hauteur. 
answered with no less, I was never told so 
the subject was alluded to, and half explained in 


could not help saying ; *‘.and you 
— in your possession, you could 


all know, Sophia, that you have a most. ‘excellent 
Caroline, 


to wish that no one but herself should give her anything.” 


— I have no such wish,” said Frances, with some heat, 


ner girls looked on surprised. 
ie not only thas I think you might have 


which would not have made mine 


and she said it in such a wayas 
imply a reproach—as #1 in the habit of 

Frances is really so much attachec as 

 fesses to be, I cannot why she is otherwise 
pleased at her having a toy given her, It seems to me selfish 
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Caroline !’’ exclaimed Frances, surprised at this strang* 


- even when she was grown up to be a lady. 


“Shere was a way in which these little things were said and 
done that seemed greatly to pain Frances... Caroline pa- 
tronized May as if she was the most friendless little creature 


with no toys to play with, and no one to take pity 


@m her; but’ the teachers. presently coming into preside at 
the tea-table, put an end to the conversation ;/ and: whenl | 
heard Caroline privately whispering to May that she was:to — 


_ git next her; I slipped into the place by: Frances; for 1.saw 
that May would not occupy it, and I hoped Frances would 


not observe Caroline’s acts, or at least that I should spare her — : 
feelings, by preventing a discussion; but my intention was 


frustrated by the little creature herself, who, running up to 


Frances, said, in a suppli tone, “ Please may sitnext | 


may sit: wherever-you please; my dear," said 
‘Frances, gently. Sovlittle May ran round delighted, saying 
i aloud, “I may, I may, Miss Baker; Miss Chris-tiana Frances 
was a privileged person, this little May,and allowed 
| ‘© take many liberties of locomotion not permitted to her — 

elders ; ‘but I thought the triumph of having her was a little 


damped for Caroline by the-occasional reproofs of the Eng- 
lish teacher, a 


speech. “Come to me, my pet,”’ said Caroline to May, who, 
@uring this French conversation, had been leaning against 
Frances; ‘‘did they let her stand all this time, a 
notice of her ?”’ xy readily held out her arms,and seeing 
the locket hanging round Caroline's neck, began to play: with 
‘it, @nd to relate to all whom it might concern, how this was | 
her hair, and how Miss Baker said she should always wearit, — 


personage who by no means relished chatige 

and innovation, Bakes, thank you to cut chat | 

it is too hard for Miss Merton’s'teeth.” “Mise Baker, 

Miss Merton is spilling her milk”’ “Pray, Miss Baker,;why 
ithout her pinafore and soon. 


med, “it is difficult for ‘me to think 
present was accidentally the same as my own.” 

replied Caroline, with provoking calm; “wel, 
Ehope the poor child at least will be pleased with herdolifor 
 it-is evident that other people are not pleased; 
‘Madame has given you such unbounded authority over OS 
had better mention to her that my being fond of the 8 
your exclusive right, ask her to forbid my 
speaking to May, or even looking at her: no doubt she wil 


take no 
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; Poor little May, I must needs pity her, when I remember 
the siege that was laid to her baby heart, and the deteriora- 


tion which from day to day ensued in her behaviour from — 


Caroline’s unwise and capricious indulgence: for this day 
_ proved only a sample of many days that were to follow, and 

Caroline seemed to take positive delight in doing all she 
‘could to destroy the influence of Frances, to thwart her plans, 
and steal her cherished treasure. 

In all things that gave trouble, May was still left to 
Frances, and though she did not seem absolutely to fail in 
her allegiance to her first friend, she was naturally attracted 
by the presents, caresses, and petting of Caroline; and really 
it seemed as if Frances herself was less kind than formerly, 
for if May became tiresome and naughty from over-indulgence, 
Caroline would have no more to do with her, so that Frances 
had the reproving of her faults and childish ill-humours, 
and Caroline the rewarding of her good behaviour. 

Yet it was obvious to the least acute observer, that Caro- 
line was doing this for an object—not for the love of the 


‘child; for she was sometimes evidently fretted by the very . 


presence and caresses that she had courted. But Frances, 
who so deeply loved the child, was pained to the heart for 
the slack hold that she now had over her, and which was 
easily being withdrawn from her—not for May’s own good, 
or even for the good of the withdrawer. 

To Frances might have been applied the words of one of 
_our most celebrated modern writers—‘ I was robbed for no 
- one’s enrichment, but for the greater desolation of this world.” 
ORRIS. 


SONG OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


I come from bowers of lilacs gay, 
With honeysuckles blending ; 

And many a spray of willows gray, | 
Above the waters bending. p- 


I flutter by the river-side, 
Where laves the swan his bosom, 
And o’er the open common wide, 
Where yellow ragworts biossom. 


Away on downy pinions borne, 
| With many a happy rover, 

I skim above the rustling corn, 
| And revel in the clover. 
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on hereon the fleecy lambs repose, | 
round the hillocks playing. 


a 
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I laugh to see the frugal bee, 
For others hoard her treasure ; 
From morn till night a toiler she, 
But mine’s a life of pleasure. 


I gem my head with pollen dust, 
From out the waxen lilies ; 

And in the stream my plume adjust, 
Swinging on daffodilies. 


I dviik the sweets the violet yields, 
On banks of emerald mosses; 

Then flaunt away to trefoil fields, 
Hung thick with golden bosses. 


I banquet on the hawthorn’s breath, 
Where lady-birds assemble ; 

And dance upon the open heath, 
Where fairy bluebells tremble. 


No care, no thought of future want, 
My present pleasure spoiling ; 
Not like the ever-plodding ant, 
For dreary winter toiling. 


I-eat and drink, I dance and play ; 
This is my whole employment : 

My life is but a summer’s day, 
But that is all enjoyment. 


i 
I kiss the wild clematis vines, — 
On tangled hedgerows creeping ; 
I suick the tubes of sweet woodbines, 
In cottage windows peeping. 


Ani then I haunt the meadow scene, 


With polish’d kingcups flooded ; i 
And round the park’s broad belt of green, 
With bright laburnums studded. if 


Away, away, through valleys fair, ie 
Where flames the mustard bloomy; 
the sun was shining there, 
hen all around is gloomy. | 1 


L kilew the bank where wild thyme grows, 
tinkling flocks are straying ; 
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The truant schoolboy loves to chase 
Me through the winding mazes ; 
I lure him on a merry race, 
O’er meadows white with daisies. 


He creeps and crawls with cat-like tread, | 
When I’m on cowslip rocking ; 
Then up I flutter o’er his head, 
His vain endeavours mocking. 


And when the bee is in her cell, 
And shrill-tongued cricket calling, 
I sleep within the lily’s bell, 
While nightly damps are falling. 


There round my clean white-sheeted bed 
Are pearly dews distilling: 

And nightingales, above my head, 
Their sweetest notes are trilling. 


I dance, I play, make love, and sleep, 
This is my whole employment ; 

For men may smile or men may weep— 
My life is all enjoyment. — 


Then to fresh fields and pastures new, 
All in the morning early, 
Where poppies red and larkspurs blue 
Gleam in the bearded barley. | 


A careless rover, blithe and gay, 
I pass my sunny hours ; 

Content, when summer’s past away, 
To perish with the flowers. | 


What if I’m caught in silken net, 
By gentle lady dying, | 

Impaled within her cabinet, — 
And like a mummy drying! 


_ I would not wish a richer tomb; 
She’ll prize me as a treasure ; | 
Nor shall it shade my days with gloom, 

For mine’s a life of pleasure. 
| | James WITHERs.* 
* The author of this exquisite poem is a poor man, residing in 
- Fordham, Cambridgeshire, who contrives to procure a scanty sub- 
 gistence for himself and family by mending the villagers’ shoes and 
retailing a few vegetables. Unknown and unnoticed, until recently, — 
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Axour a thousand years before Christ, when David 
his father was sixty years of age, SoLomon was born ; : 
and, perhaps, no man ever lived who has left a 
stronger impression of his greatness and wisdom upon 
the world than he. If we were to receive as true the 
almost ‘innumerable traditions which are associated 
even with his youth, a most ag “hve. biography of 
him might be written ; but the Bible tells us little of 


his early life and education. Like most of the heroes 


of Seripture, he dwells in silence and seclusion until 
the hour comes for him to step forth upon the stage 
of a ‘ive life, to perform the part allotted to him by 


Prox} ence—until he has been prepared for the wor 


i@h he is expected to do in the world, and that 
F stands waiting for him, and for him alone, to 
accomplish. When about nineteen years of age, cir- 
cumstances occurred which set Solomon upon the 

throne ‘of his father David. His nomination as king ~ 
had occasioned great jealousy on the part of his 
brothers Absalom and Adonijah; and a few years 
after Absalom’s unnatural rebellion had been crushed, 


and his designs upon the throne frustrated b death, 


Adonijah, seeing the feeble state of the aged king’s 
health, determined within himself that the -— of 


bevel the spot where he Leskiledl he has oe been conscious of the 
possession of no mean share of “ the vision and the faculty divine,” 
though his singular modesty and diffidence kept him from obtradin, 
his gifts on the notice of others. At length, however, some kind 
friends, having their interest awakened by the perusal of a few stray 
productions of his pen, induced him to publish a small volume of his 
poents, which has met with a gratifyi ng sale in private circles, It is 
now ii contemplation to issue a second volume by subscription; and 
we have called the attention of our readers to the subject, with the 
view of affording them an opportunity of aiding a most deserving 
and gifted man, as well as of securing possession of a work, which, 
Judging by the poetic specimens we have seen, will not be unworthy 
to stand beside the lyrics of Wordsworth. Communications may be 
addressed to the poet — James WiTHERS, Fordham, Cam- 
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power should not be placed in the hand of the strip- 


Solomon. He exalted himself, and said, “Iwill | 


li 

be king!’’ He gathered around him a few disaffected 
men, prepared chariots and horsemen, and began to 
accomplish his scheme by acts of depredation and 
cruelty. He was abetted by two men of some note, 
Joab and Abiathar; and he seems to have .enter- 
tained little doubt that success would triumphantly 
crown his deceitful schemes. But this rebellion put 
new energy and life into the aged king; and even as 
a dying lion gathers all its strength into the last blow 
it hurls at its assailant, so this lion-hearted old man 
summoned to his aid the vigour and determination of 
former days, and at once adopted measures which 
speedily decided the question in favour of the son 
of his old age. “Take with you,”’ he said, “the ser- 
vants of your Lord, and cause Solomon my son to. 
ride upon my own mule, and bring him down to 
Gihon ; and let Zadok the priest, and Nathan the 
eres anoint him there, king over Israel; and 
blow ye with the trumpet, and say, God save king 
Solomon! Then ye shall come up after him, that he 
may come and sit upon my throne, for he shall be 
king in my stead, and I have appointed him to be 
ruler over Israel and over Judah.’ 

The commands of the venerable monarch were 
quickly obeyed; the plans of Adonijah were com-. 
pletely overthrown; and we are told that in the 
course of a year, the kingdom was established in the 
hands of Solomon. . 
_ The manner in which the young king commenced 
his reign is worthy of the highest commendation. He 
acknowledged his total insufficiency to sustain, un- 
aided, the burdens and troubles attached to the go- 
vernment of a great people. How beautiful the 
prayer he presented to the Most High in this emer- 
gency! “ And now, O Lord my God, thou hast made 
thy servant king instead of David my father, and I 
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am bat a little child; I know not how to go out or 


comein. And thy servant is ih the midst of thy 
peopl» which thou hast chosen, a great people that 
cannGt be numbered nor counted for multitude. 
Give, therefore, thy servant an understanding heart 
to juilge thy people, that 1 may discern between 
goods pad bad; for who is able to judge this so great a 
eopli ?”’ | 

How; fall of hopeful promise is this young mon- 
arch’s prayer! He begins his life by leaning upon 
the arm of his Maker, by taking hold of the strength 
of the Most High, and advancing in that strength to 
the fylfilment: of his appointed tasks. And the course 
he adopted is the very wisest and best which our 
- young readers can be advised to follow. Life to the 
young is an untried path, abounding in dangers and 
difficulties; but in answer to sincere and persevering 
prayer, the Divine Being will bestow upon them 
the greatest and most valuable of all blessings—“ a 
wise 4nd understanding heart.’’ God is light, and in 
Him,;is no darkness at all; and He has mercifull 
prom#sed to be a shining light, illuminating the wath 
of thdse who seek his counsel, and who follow on to 
know the Lord. How gloriously was the prayer of 
the ‘youthful Solomon answered! His wise and 
humble request pleased God, and the Divine answer 
to his petition was on this wise: “ Because thou hast 
askeal this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast 
asked the life of thine enemies, but hast asked for 
thysAlf understanding to discern judgment, behold I 
have. given thee a wise and understanding heart, so 
thatSthere was none like thee before thee, neither 
afterthee shall any arise like unto thee. And I have 
also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both 
richés and honour, so that there shall not be any 
| amotig the kings like unto thee all thy days!” He 
_ who geeks first of all the kingdom of God, and His 
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righteousness, is sure of having all other nece 


blessings added unto him. The main thing to be pos- 


sessed by individuals, whether young or old, is vital 


religion; and then all things are theirs! The pearl 
of great price belongs to them, and therefore they 
cannot be poor; they are partakers of that Divine 
and inner wealth which waxeth not old, which neither . 
moth nor rust can corrupt, and which no thief can | 
deprive them of. Rich indeed are they, though poor 
as Lazarus, who are possessed of heavenly wisdom. 

The religion of Solomon threw a glory over his 
whole manhood, and sweetly hallowed all the powers 
and faculties of his being. He possessed a highly 
cultivated mind. He could speak t thousand pro- 
verbs, and his songs were a thousand and five. He 
could talk of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 


_ Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 


the wall; he could speak of beasts and of fowl, of 
creeping things and of fishes. He was a patron of the 
arts and sciences, and a promoter of every kind of 
learning. He was himself a man of science, a poet, 
and a natural philosopher; and he gathered around 
him men of intellectual character and power. It is 
said that, through their combined wisdom and energy, 
Jerusalem became the scene of zoological gardens and 
museums, such as no city had ever yet seen. Solomon, 
too, was desirous of maintaining peaceful relations 


- with other sovereigns and countries. He was nota 


man of blood, nor did he seek to extend his empire 
by brilliant feats of arms. In his days, so his father — 
David had prophesied, there was to be “ an abundance 

of peace.”’ ut over his intellectual powers and 
scientific skill, over his political ability and tact, reli- 


gion threw a sacred vesture. He was more than an © 


intellectual man, more than a scientific man, more 
than a good politician ; he was A RELIGIOUS MAN, and 
his religion sacredly enwrapped his varied powers and 


his entire character. His earnest prayer had been 
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heard and answered, and soon there were visible 
proofs that a wise and understanding heart dwelt 
within him. He reigned over all the kingdoms from 
the river Euphrates in the east, to the land of the 
Philistines, on the coast of the Mediterranean towards 
Egypt, on the west ; and the monarchs of these king- 
doms brought tribute, and he had peace on all sides 
round about him. His own kingdom also was ina 
state of tranquillity. Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from 
Dan even to Beersheba. And he had wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart, 
even as the sand that is on the sea-shore. And 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the east country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt. He was wiser than all men, and his fame was 
in all nations round about: The very world seemed to 
kno® that it had a kingly soul in it, and from far and 
widéjemissaries came to hear the wisdom that could so 
nobly direct and govern. : 
Ittis as the possessors of true religion that we most 
earn>stly desire to see our youth advancing into the 
wall of life; and let the young, in the morning of 
thei! existence, but devoutly present as theirs the 
prayer of Solomon, and the wise and understanding 
ear shall be given unto them, even as it was freely 
grated unto him. Nothing will suflice instead of 
gentine piety to the youth who desires to make a 
_ grea thing of life. | Solomon, according to the views 
of 7 ae might have rested satisfied with the wisdom 
whith those around him possessed. He ascended the 
_ throne full of hereditary honour, and surrounded by 
abletcounsellors and statesmen, and he had only to say 
to o&e, “ Go, and he goeth; to another, come, and he 
com3th.”” He might too, some would have thought, 
havé been satisfied with his intellectual attainments © 
and*popularity, and have trusted to them to carry him 
safe.y through the world. But Solomon knew that 
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another man’s wisdom would be of little avail to him 


In the day of real trial, and that man’s highest acqui- 


sition in learning and science would prove but a poor 
substitute for the possession of the wisdom which is 
from above. The course he took is replete with 
warning and encouragement. Let not the children of 


_ pious parents imagine that the piety of a father ora 


mother will shield them in the hour of temptation. 


Invaluable to a child is the blessing of religious | - 
parents; but if destitute of religion himself, when | 


exposed to the darts of the enemy of souls, he will 


soon be defeated and ruined. 
And let all those who have been well educated, 


whose minds have been enriched and expanded by 


thought and study, remember that “ one thing is 


needful.” “Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 


understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.’ Love to God is the | 


» highest wisdom, the most valuable of all oe gages 


Let the young have this love shed abroad in their 
hearts, and then they will be truly wise; and having 
their names written in the Lamb’s book of life, they 
will be found at last among those who were wise 
unto salvation. 

Still may the God of Solomon be inquired of. He 
is not far from any one of us. If we seek Him, He 
will be found of us; but if we forsake Him, then will 
He cast us off for ever. Life with its untrodden paths 
is before us; a thousand difficulties and snares await 
us, and destruction yawns to receive us! In what 

irit shall we begin our journey through time? 


With what weapons shall we face the threatening 


foes, and how shall we overcome them? Dear young 
reader, begin your life by prostrating yourself at the — 


footstool of merey, and through Jesus Christ implore 


the blessing which Solomon implored, “ Give me an 
understanding heart ;’’ and He who graciously heard 
Solomon, will as mercifully hear you. | 
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A TALE OF THE CRIMEA. 
BY A. L. 0. 
CHAPTER I,—THE LANDING. 


Ir was on that memorable morn, when the troops of the 
allied armies of England and France first landed in the 
Crimea, where so many gallant ones were destined to win 
martial glory and a grave, that two young soldiers, who 
had been jamong the first to press the soil of the enemy, 
remained a little apart, watching the arrival of each boat 
as it drew near, heavy with its living freight. There was 
little to distinguish these young men from the hundreds 
around ‘them thronging that beach, whose laughs and 
shouts blended with the multifarious sounds from ocean 
and from shore—the splash of re the hiss of escapi 
steam, t#e stroke of oar, and the call of the bugle, w a ch 
woke the echoes of that so lately silent strand. Yet there. 
was, tha? in the bearing of both the Englishmen, and es- 
"hat of the elder, which marked them as belonging 
“above that from which our brave regiments are 
usually gapplied. George Everton, with his thoughtful eye 
and sun¥arnt but intellectual brow, as he stood with fdlded 
arms leaitti #ing against ja‘rock, looked like one whom nature 
had intet ded for commhand, though he wore not the officer’s © 
sword by‘his side, nor the golden c aulette on his shoulder. 

‘‘ Hark: to their metry shouts, Vernon,”’ said he, turning 
to the sicily, melancholy youth reclining on the sand beside 


him, whd3e wasted cheek and sunken eye, with the frequent 


meer which shook his) feeble frame, gave painful fore- 

— pet death would soon claim his victim, even if 
spared th} hardships and perils of war. “Our lads come 
to the stYuggle as they would to a banquet, joyous and 
thoughtless: of the morrow, as school-boys when th ey begin 
the campgign of life.” 

It wasgwith the expression which fancy might picture | 
upon the ‘prematurely care-worn features of a Chatterton, © 
that Vernon, said, rather commenting on, than ha oe to, 
the raat of Everton : “The campaign of life! Yes, the 
expression is a just one. A campaign with its hardships, 
its privations, its forced marches; the ene ah in front, the 
foe the way | We nent on till death 
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the breach at last, and the voice which cannot be disobeyed 
cries ‘forward! Methinks one would gladly enough press 
on to that last struggle, if assured ”—— | gece 

“That it would end in victory and peace?” 

‘‘ Ay, there ’s the rub,” replied the youth, “ especially to 
one who has wandered from the straight path as I have 
done. Not but that I believe,” he added with more anima- 
tion, “that as the poet says, ‘death is viewed not just as 
men are bad or good, but as their nerves may be endued.’ © 
' There are Vines, Macintyre, Marham of ours, you know | 
them as I do, and fifty more like them—men to whom reli- 
gion and conscience are but as names, yet they would 
march to-morrow up to the cannon’s mouth, with as little - 
fear as if ordered on parade.” — 

“There are different kinds of courage amongst men,” 
said George, “as there are different views of death. One — 
fords the river with a calm confidence that safety and wel- 
come await him at the other side; another, carried away by 
his own passions, takes a blind leap in the dark without 
hesitation or thought. There is the courage of instinct, the 
courage of pride, and,” he added, lowering his voice, “the 
courage of despair !” | | 

“That last would have been mine but a year since,” said 
Vernon, ‘before you enlisted and joined our regiment. I 
was growing reckless and hated life, and for the life beyond 
—if a thought of that would come, I attempted to drown 
it in the bottle. I had been accustomed, as you know, to 
another way of living; there seemed little chance once 
that I should ever carry a knapsack, or shoulder a musket. 
When a mere boy, impatient of the restraints of home, 
anxious to escape schooling, to be my own master, as I 
thought—fool that I was, and worse—I enlisted without 
the consent, I should rather say without the knowledge, of 
my parents. On the grief that I cost them I did not dare 
to think. I had my way, and a way of bitterness I found 
it! I was little fitted to withstand the influence of others. 
What shocked at first soon became familiar, and ere long 
was adopted as my own: the oath on my lips, and the dice 
in my hand, every step that I took was a downward one; 
intemperance was sapping the foundations of life; yes, 
- but for you, George, I believe that ere now I might have 
lain, victim of my own follies, in the grave of the drunk- 
ard. You eed me to a sense of my guilt and shame, 
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ou taught me where to seek for pardon and strength. 
es,” he cohtinued, warming as he spoke, “if I ever return 
to my father’s home, or reach another home in a better 
world, George, I shall owe it to you.” os 
“ And I ‘believed that I had nothing left to live for,” 
thought thé soldier to himself. “ ‘This poor boy has taught 
me that in, the passionate desire for death there may be as 
much blindness and rebellion as in its abject fear. We 
may show $urselves cowards in either.” 
‘“ George,” said Vernon, after a pause, ‘ you have never 
told us why you enlisted. Your education must have fitted 
‘ou for a different sphere ; was it love of martial glory, the 
ie to wh a name? And truly this were a scene,” he 
cried, lookig towards the sea, “to make any heart burn for 
soldier ! every sight is inspiriting 


* 
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tives which chad induced him to enter the army. | He was 
of gentle lijieage, and had received a finished education ; 
but his father had bequeathed to him nothing but an un- 
sullied nam¢é, and he was constrained to commence “ the | 
- campaign of life” in the position of a banker’s clerk. 7 
This was & fate very different from what had been pic- — 
tured in the*¥lay-dreams of an ardent spirit. Everton found 
it sometimes difficult to repress the cravings of his soul for 
a more extetded sphere—a wider field of usefulness. Yet 
he felt thatshe was in the station to which it had pleased — 
Providence ts call him, and there was a secret hope which © 
had long che ired him in the of wearisome and 
uncongenial }-pil—a hope which shone upon him like a 


a 


bird, as if proud of her freight of strong hands and bold 
hearts. Hi’s a dashing young officer who is standing at 
the bow ; I guess that his gold lace and his bright epau- 
lettes will look a little less gay before he quits the; shore of 
the Crimea! he springs to land asif taking possession of 
the soil. hy, George,” exclaimed Vernon, looking up 
with surprife into the face of his companion, “ what ails 
you? Do ¥pu see a serpent in the sand ?” a 
“I do,” n¥ittered Everton between his teeth, as he turned 
away ; “ must his shadow cross my path even here?” ) 
To explai the emotion felt by the soldier at the sight of 
one who was the last man whom he would have wished or 
have expectijd to see, it is necessary to give, in a few words, 
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star beaming on his path. He loved; loved one worthy of 
the deep affection of his earnest and constant soul ; and he ~ 
looked forward to the day, however distant it might be, 
when he might discover to her the secret of his heart, and 
ask her to share with him the little independence which he 
was struggling to. obtain. Long before that day could ar- 
rive, his secret was’ discovered, and by a rival, the only son 
of the banker, his employer. | 

Philip Brayburn would have, indeed, had little to fear 
from the rivalship of one so poor, had the decision between 
them been left to the sordid mind of the lady’s brother and 
_ guardian—a man who regarded the acquisition of gold as — 
_ the one great business of life, and pursued that business 
with a gambling spirit of speculation that often defeated 
its own object. But Brayburn well knew that in the esti- 
mation of Clara, character was more regarded than position 
—a spotiess reputation than gold. To destroy that reputa- 
tion, the poor man’s sole possession, was now the object of 
the banker’s son. By a net-work of calumny, into whose 
: meshes we need not closely examine, he fixed upon his vic- 
tim a charge of peculation which the young man was un- 
able to disprove. George was not dragged to the bar of 
justice to defend that which was dearer than life; the mercy 
of his employer, a feeling of long-cherished regard, and yet 
more, perhaps, the secret consciousness of his accuser, that 
truth might at length come to light, preserved him from 
that bitter trial; but his spirit wrltied in anguish no less 
acute from the blow which had wounded his honour. He 
quitted the house which had been his home with feelin 
bordering on madness, preserved only by — principle 
from the last resource of despair; but he had one source of 
comfort which no earthly trial could destroy—one friend 
to whom misfortune but drew him more near. | 

George Everton had no close family ties; he stood alone 
in the world, without even a character with which to re- 
commence life. His resolution was soon fixed; he made a 
hasty journey to Ireland, and there enlisted in a regiment 
about to embark for Gibraltar, leaving his country without 
daring to seek an interview with her whose name could 
never be linked with one on which rested the stain of dis- 
honour. Bitter recollections, blighted hopes, formed to him 
the dreary vista of the past, and the future, as regarded 
this world, lay dark before the eyes of the young soldier ; 
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but the present? had its duties and its ita privileges; there was 
a work still apfointed him "to do, the light which, un- 

uenched by temptation or;by trial, shone brightly amidst 
the varied scenjs of a milit y life, was the means of guiding 
others to that biessed faiths which had been his own refuge 


in the hour of ¢#liction. He had become serene and calm, 


though not hax py, till the sudden appearance of his calum- . 
niator and riva; ; in the: nev character of an officer of the 
army in whic}: he served, roused a fierce spirit in the 
bosom of the i peed man, more hard to grapple with than 


even 
A night of the day of disembarkation; 
floods of rain feured down upon the newly-landed troops, 


wut the protection even of tents. — 
fardly wish each other ‘ good ni “lit, ’” said 


“We shall 
Vernon, with @ gloom a smile, as he laid himself down on 
the damp cold ground, with his knapsack for ‘a pillow. 


“T hear that gar general bivouacs under a cart: | Where all 
share alike, none can complain.” 

His words were interrupted by a dry, hollow ciueh. 

George silently stooped and spread his own cloak over 
the sickly youth. 
. “You do not think that I would take it!” cried Vernon, 

half raising himself and pushing it aside. 

“ You have a home to return Pps" —— his comrade, 
replacing the covering. | 

“ And you P— 

‘“ No home but the grave!” 


CHAPTER II. —THE ALMA. 


“ We shall have a warm day’s work of it, Vernon,” said 
—— as they stood upon the banks of the Alma, whose 
right waters were so soon to run red with blood. The 
gallant battalions of Britain were around them, ready to | 
. © do or die;” already the thunders of war had begun, and 
before them was the foe on the heights. _ | 
“George,” said Vernon in low ione, “ we. know not 
what the issue ‘of this struggle may be, or who may be 
living at its cloge. If 1 fall, let my parents know my fate; 
tell » five that I died the death of a soldier, that my dearest _ 


wish was”—thé sound of his voice was lost in the roar of 


who were W1 
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Then for the first time the young Englishmen saw the 
stern realities of war. The pulse of Vernon beat quicker, — 
the flush of excitement burned on his hollow cheek, but, it 
was not the excitement of fear. With eager impulse he 
grasped his weapon more firmly, leaned forward as if anti- 
cipating the command to advance, “ like greyhound on the 
slip straining against the leash,” impatient to rush for- 
ward to the charge. Stern resolution, a determination to 
do his duty, spoke in the calm glance of Everton, as he 
awaited the signal for attack. He stood, no unworthy type 
of the character of his race. Less impatient to seek out 
danger than resolute to meet it, with his eye steadily fixed | 
on the work to be performed; not blind to intervening 
perils, but looking beyond them; his courage resembled not 
the sparks on the anvil, but the deep strong glow of the 
furnace. 

The signal was given ; the columns dashed on, and plunged 
into the river which divided them from the foe. George 
felt the cool stream rise to his chest, as he struggled on 
the foremost of his division. The next instant a heavy ball 
splashed into the waters close to his side; another, and the 
soldier next to him fell torise no more. No time to pity, no 
time to pause; all energy was concentrated in the one im- 
pulse to press forward! Up the bank sprang the English, 
rushed towards the heights, their cheer heard above the 
roar of the cannon. Soon all was enveloped in the dense 
cloud of smoke with which war, as if to hide from heaven 
his work of destruction, shrouds the field where man strug- 
gles with man. How soon were those brave lines thinned 
as they mounted the hills, where from a hundred points 
blazed the deadly fire; how many a gallant heart poured 
forth its life’s blood on the sod where the leaden shower 


fell like hail! | 
As if bearing a charmed life, still unwounded, amid the 
dying and the dead, George Everton fought on his way. . 
ere was no longer order observed in the advance; the  _ 
ranks reeled before the decimating fire from above, and the ~ 
cannon peals drowned the voice of command. Once the 
soldier for a moment caught sight of Vernon, like himself 
in the thick of the fire. A ball had struck off the cap 
which the young soldier wore, and bareheaded he was yet 
g forward. Still onward —upward—through smoke 


strugglin 
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and quivering vith exertion. George was no'w engaged 
hand to hand wila the enemy, There was a desperate stru 

gle around one ¢f the guns, as desperate and bloody as 

on its possession had rested the whole fortunes pf the day. 
‘There stood that ‘young officer whose gay appearance had 
attracted the attention of Vernon on his: landing; grim 
and blood-stained he stood, his sword dyed to the hilt; a 
sabre-cut had struck the epaulette from his shoulder, and 
singling him out'as a leader from the rest, three Russians 
were pressing hard upon him. In one he buried his blade ; 
but ere he could withdraw it, or recover his balance, a glit- 
tering bayonet was pointed at his breast; and in another 
instant Brayburn would have been stretched lifeless beside 
his slain foe, when a sudden blow from the butt-end of a 
musket dashed the steel aside from its aim, and another 
laid the Russian at his feet. The officer knew not what 


hand had dealt that blow; he was preserved—what mat- © 


tered it who was the gree Vhere the brave, the 
noble, the generous fell, he lived to share the honours of 
victory ; amidst the thousands who mingle in the bloody 
fight, the messenger of death singles not out the guilty 

Surrounded by enemies and the corpses of his comrades 
his weapon broken in his hand, ‘yet receding not one inch 

from the spot on which he ha — his foot, George 
maintained a desperate, an almost hopeless struggle. Hark! 
a cheer from behind—’tis a British cheer! onwards come 
rushing the Highlanders and the Guards, driving the enemy 
before them! Loder swells the wild tumult. of battle— 
the clash of arm&—the cry—the shout—till blood-bought 
victory closes theSstrife, and the shot-shattered colours of 
British regiments/wave upon the heights of the Alma. 

“ Ha! Vernon, Hnfe, my boy!” exclaimed George, when 
he first met his dgn g comrade after the battle, and wrung 
his hand warmly the joy of seeing him among the 
survivors. ‘ Howfmuch we owe to the Divine goodness 


for this wonderful¥reservation !” | 
“The campaig of life, however, is not over yet; we 


may have many sth a field before us yet,” said the young 
soldier with a ghagtly smile, leaning for support against a 
broken gun-carriage. | 

_ “ You are not wéanded ?” enquired Everton, with anxiety. 
“No, no blood dkawn, but struck in the chest by a spent 
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ball. I thought for the moment that all was over, but I 

believe that after all I shall see old England again.” And 
the thought lighted up the poor boy’s faded eye. “I say, 
George, many a heart will beat high at the tidings ofa ff. 
victory like this; mothers and wives will look up proudly § 
when the names are mentioned of those who fought by the 
Alma!” 

| There is no heart that will beat proudly for me,” thought 
George, as he pressed hie hand across his blood-stained 


brow. 


THE LONDON OMNIBUS DRIVER. 


Tuerr’s a labouring man who every day 
Passes before my door, 

Winning his bread at a toilsome trade, 
With a labour heavy and sore ; 

And the more I hear of that man’s sHatrene, 
I pity him more and more. 


ace plies his task through the livelong day, 
B | On, on, till the midnight hour, _ 
When the days of spring are fair and mild, 
Or when wildest tempests lower ; 
Braving alike July’s hot blaze, 
And December's freezing power. 


I hear him working at early morn, 
- And again when the sun is high, 
And again, again, when the western beam ee | 
Reddens the smoky sky ; ae 
And again, and again, and yet again, — oe 
When sinking to sleep I lie. 


A meek young wife has this labouring man ; 
Ah! listen to me and weep! | 

For his child whom she kisses is twelvemonths old, 
‘And he loves it with fondness deep ; 

Yet has he not looked on its face ten times, 
Except in its cradled sleep. ' 


For he has no leisure for love and home, 
No season for waking rest ; 

He’s chafed and galled by a heavier chain 
Than ever a slave opprest ; 

While the day God gave for repose to aul, 
He in toil unblest. 
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He’ s old and win, though his years are few, 
And their prime as yet not past ; 

Labour and hardship, that never cease, 
Are digging his grave out fast; _ 

And the drink that rouses his flagging at a 
Will hurry him there at last. 


And e’en worse than this—in his drudgery, 
His soul forggts its God ; | 

To wearisome #hisery onward still, | 
Condemned aye to plod, 

Like the brute# dumb spirit that, touctied by death, 


Yet is it told, &h 

Summon to |*ly prayer, i 
And throngs al® pressing through open dors 

To worship I~ may not share ; a 
Hf-checked tear that rough nan | 


And I too’ hould be there !’’* 


Yes, anda felldiw-slave, ona kind friend, 
Who pitying/&nelt beside | 
His dying bed, fix’d all appealingly | 
His darkening eyes, and cried 4 
Faintly—‘ I’ve had no Sabbaths, sir,— 
No Sabbaths ‘—and so died. 


And the eye’s appeal, and the lip’ s reproach oes 
Passed with his lifeaway; | 

But who shall silence the countless tongues | 

_ That shall echo his words one day ; 

Fiercely accusing at heaven's high bar, 
For the jud gment’ s dread array ? 


Ah! list to my story, my countrymen, 
And ponder its truth, before | 

You hearken to men who, for every one 
Thus writhing 1 in bondage sore, 

To a merciless, Sabbathless custom 
Would fetter t hundred more. 


* A passenger recently entered into conversation with the driver of 
an omnibus on the New Road, when the poor fellow, pointing to the 
church of St. Pancras, @ inclared that he never saw the congregation on 
Sunday entering or leMing it, but tears rushed to his eyes to think 
that he had the soul off’ man, but scarcely more opeetany of — 
for it than the horses ih drove. ie | 
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Go forth, go forth, to the city streets, $= 
And the crowded highways scan; —_— 
For hurrying there, in the endless round — 
Of his labours’ thrall and ban, 
You will find the slave of nt mournful song, 
London Omnibus Man! | 


A DAY AT ANTIOCH. | 


It was at the hour of noon, on a glorious Syrian sum- 
mer’s day, that, jaded with fatigue and parched with thirst, 
we approached the ever-memorable city of Antioch. Our 
vad consisted of an antiquarian, an historian, a student in 
divinity, a young gentleman who aspired to see everything 
_In as short a space of time as is possible, and ourselves. 
Having long resided at Antioch in former years, we had 


undertaken to act as guide and cicerone to the party—an _ 
arduous office truly, as each and every one of our com- ~ 


— had his peculiar fancies and hobbies to gratify. 


evertheless, we resolved upon doing our best to please all, 
and came to this laudable resolution before starting on our 


journey. 
_ Before us rose in glorious confusion the domes and tiled 


roofs, the minarets, and fruit-trees, and poplars of Antioch. — a : 


Right joyful was the sight of the venerable city to us way- 
worn travellers. The waters of the Orontes murmured 
soothingly past us, and even our wearied nags pricked up 
their ears in recognition of the old familiar arches of the 


bridge. Rapidly lessening the distance, we approached 


nearer and nearer to the city’s gate. The bridge at length 
is passed; we have entered under the old arched gateway, 
and now we are actually within the walls of Antioch. __ 

Furnished with a letter of introduction to the Howadja 
Suliman Eben Abd-il-Hok, our first inquiry was for that 
notable’s house. A small boy, whose occupation consisted 
in driving flies away from his master’s stock of fruit and 
_ greengrocery, was obligingly detached to act as our special 

guide, and following his footsteps we threaded the streets; 
occasionally getting wedged in between heavily-laden 
mules, and sometimes —— to diverge from the right 
path to make room for a bulky string of camels. 
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‘The streets of Antioch contain wide and cleanly pave- 
- ments for foot-passengers, but a deep ditch between the 
| pavements, always med and muddy, is all that is 
| allotted to horsemen and beasts of burthen. If, perchance, 
| we meet a caravan in, the middle of a long street, there is 
~ no alternative left us but to turn back again till we come 
| - to some crossing, and there patiently bide time and oppor- 
: tunity. We were, however, rather successful upon the 
whole, and traversed the streets unmolested. — y 
Butchers’ shops, with unenticing remnants of this morn- 
 ing’s meat; fruit-vendors’ stalls, literally groaning under 
7 the weight of luscioug apricots, and several varieties of 
| _ early figs; a small pastry-cook’s, in which were dumplings 
| _ that look as though they would outweigh their size in 
- Jead; a baker’s and & farrier’s shop, were passed as we 
skirted the city walls. After this, the streets consisted 
of a continuation of lofty, damp, greenish-looking garden 
walls, peering over which ee the tiled roofs of the 
several houses, and the loftier branches of orange and lemon 
: trees. Doves, in loving couples, were flying im all directions 
| overhead, or cooing to each other from the courtyards of the 
houses. There was, too, a perpetual sound of flowing 
waters and a pleasant rustling of leaves; not a door was to 
be seen open, and scarcely a citizen moving to and fro; 
those we met were, like ourselves, wayfarers, arriving from 
the seashore or the interior, or else starting on a journey. 
Through the open windows of a mosqye, we caught a 
glimpse of a few devotees, conning over’ well-thumbed | 
_ pages of the Koran. We passed, too, a public bath, at the 
door of which, carefully muffled-up women, with gaily 
: ornamented copper-tinned vessels, containing soap, henneh, 
| and perfumes, were patiently awaiting the departure of the 
: last male occupant of the bath. According to Turkish 
i}  wsage, the baths are open to the male population from 
sunrise till midday, and the females alone have access to 
them in the afternoon, 
Thus, with little variety, we passed) down one street 
and up another; beneath us the road was wet and slippery, 
while above us were dark-looking wooden aqueducts, con- 
tinually crossing from one garden-wall to another, leaky 
withal, and perpetually dripping with mojsture. — 
The anal 1 boy now stopped and hammered away with 
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_his knuckles at a door, and he and the muleteers kept up 
- alternately shouting the word JMMezzarfriue, or travellers. 
We had now arrived at our journey’s end, and dismounting, 
we bethought ourselves of the letter of introduction, which 
was speedily produced from the deep recesses of a leather 
hourge, or travelling sack: the letter itself was written in 
Arabic, and, doubtless, contained many flowery compli- 
ments. Whilst thus occupied, the door was opened, and 
we entered, preceded by the horses’ bags, baggage, and all. 
There were one or two very decent khans in Antioch, but 
Europeans seldom or never go there. Our host had, 
_ through nearly a quarter of a century, acted as agent toa 
hospitable English family residing at Suedia, and he was 
never so happy as when he had it in his power to make 
travellers comfortable at his house. Here, however, he 
comes—a fine, tall, slim, pleasant-Jooking man, all smiles 
and salaams, and dressed in long flowing oriental robes. 
_ He was too well-bred to open immediately the letter we 
~ gave him, and told us that he hoped no Englishman would 
_ find the necessity of any introduction, who condescended to” 
honour his poor house with his presence. He apologized 
for the absence of his wife, who had gone to the humum, 
_ but who would be home in the evening; and then he in- 
vited us to be seated on a handsome carpet, surrounded 
_. with divan cushions, and spread under the cool shade of a 
glorious large orange tree. The shoeless servant-maid was 
_-Incessantly occupied: now she brought us water and clean 
‘© towels, just to wash off the dust; then came pipes and 
- marghelies; then she gathered lemons from the nearest 
trees, and revived us with iced lemonade; and, as 4a 
wind-up, we were almost surfeited with sweetmeats and 
coffee. Having discharged these important duties, she 
disappeared for a few minutes, only to return again, pre- 
ceded by a ragged urchin, carrying on his head huge 
joints of meat, piles of vegetables and fruit, and on the top 
of all some half dozen noisy and unlucky fowls, with their 
legs fast bound together. All these proclaimed prepara- 
tions for an unusually grand dinner. 

Now let us take a survey of the court-yard. It is about 
eighty feet square; at one extremity is the house; at the 
other the kitchen, stabling, and outhouses; along the two 
sides run parallel walls, about fourteen feet in height; the 
yard itself is neatly paved, and interspersed with fragrant 
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orange and lemon. trees m an elevated. border filled wit 


MM 


earth. Roses and jessantine, and other scented flowers, 
are carefully trained. There is a deep well in one corner, 
carefully built up and covered over, and a jé¢ d’eau in the 
centre of the square, planted round with choice flowers and 
vine or two. 
_ Being refreshed and renovated, we sallied forth in search 
of the dions; and after wending through one or two deso- 
late and mournful streets, we emerged into the open 
country, and following the banks of the river, climbed up 
a little ascent, from whieh the beauty of the panorama 
burst upon our yiew. Let us gaze upon the picture. 
_ Beneath us is the river, shaping its serpentine course 
through gardens, rich meadows, and valleys, and between 
mountains, till its silvery. stream is finally lost to view 
amidst the dense foliage of the distant mulberry plantations. 
Before us, half shrouded from sight by innumerable fruit- 
trees, rises the elegant but deserted mansion of Ibrahim 
Pasha, now fast crumbling to dust, like the bones of its 
powerful occupant. About three hundred yards to 
the left of this, is another memento of the warlike Arab 
chief, in the shape of colossal barracks, built to give ample © 
accommodation to not fess than 12,000 soldiers. Far 
ahead, rising and falling alternately, are lovely meadows - 
and hillocks, dotted with a sheep and other 
cattle, luxuriating in th® deliciously fresh and verdant 
asturage. ‘Then come fhe vast extent of mulberry and 
ruit-gardens, intersperseé with occasional tumuli; and be- 
yond these again shines the Bay of Antioch, or the Gulf of 
Suedia, with the lofty péaked hill of Cassius, terminating 
abruptly in the deep blae waters of the sea, and stand- 
ing boldly out from the @lear and cloudless horizon. The 
white sails of a few Arab, feluccahs are discernible in the 
distance ; but, besides ofrselves, there is not a human 
being to be seen, and the silence of the hour and spot is 
only broken in upon by the rustling and moaning of the 
plar trees,as the breeze in passing sighs through their 
_ Here is a study for the whole group of admiring travel- 
lers! The antiquarian sees before him, in the distant 
crumbling ruins that thi¢kly cluster on the mountain side, 
remnants of the ancient Seleucia. The historian remem- 


bers that Antioch was gaken by Bondocdar, sultan of 
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Egypt, in 1268, and reflects that possibly the Egyptian 
troops came from the seaside, traversing those very peal 
over which he was gazing, and that Antioch was once 
called Antiochia apud Daphnem, and that yonder portion 
of a ruined aqueduct, which peeps between the two hills to 
our left, once conveyed the waters of Daphne into the city 
of Antioch. The lover of Sacred Writ calls to mind that 
where the little Arab boat is sailing quick into the sea, 
favoured by wind and tide, Paul nad Barnabas in all pro- 
bability once sailed in as small a boat, when bound for the 
distant island of Cyprus, the loom of whose shores ‘is 
from this spot sometimes perceptible on a fine, calm day. 
Even our hasty friend, who is on anxious to be on 
the move, seems quite entranced with the beauty of the 
spectacle. He is, however, the first to interrupt the silent 


-cogitations of the others, and his exclamation of “ Come, 


let us be moving,” dissolves the spell; thoughts which 


have been dipping into the pages of centuries long since __ 


fled are instantly recalled; the-enchantment is broken; 
the panorama is dissolved; and we are wending our way 
eastward to the foot of the loftiest hill in the neighbour- 
hood. | | 

Before arriving at the base of this hill, we stumble across 
very many ruined reservoirs, and a little further on, still in- 


_tersecting a narrow but very deep ravine, the remains of a 


portion of the Daphne aqueduct ; it is still in admirable 
condition, and is sufficiently wide to serve as a bridge for 
foot-passengers and donkeys. At the moment we are 
crossing it, there is a peasant driving before him an ass 
laden with sacks of wheat, ground at a mill some three 
miles distant from the spot. Having crossed over, we 
scramble down the ravine as best we can, and arriving on 
a level with the base of the arches that support the aque- 
duct, we pause awhile to take breath and contemplate the 
stately old work of art, which had been through many ages 
the conductor of so heavy a stream of water, that all the 
stones in the centre of the arches have become porous, and 
assumed the shape of reversed cones, from the extreme 
points of which dark weeds and moss are hanging 1n pro- 
fusion. Looking through the arches eastward, we catch a 
glimpse of the distant ocean, and the tops of the interven- 
ing poplars, for we have already gained a considerable 
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elevation. To our left is a deep verdant dell, abounding 
with wild myrtles and blackberry bushes. __ 

Descending a rather steep declivity, we follow a winding 
pathway, which leads through an immense fissure in the 
mountains, probably occasioned by an earthquake thou- 
sands of years ago; and here, up the abrupt sides of the 
‘cliffs, on either side; and as high up as the eye can discern 
objects, are the catacombs or tombs of:the old inhabitants in 
deep circular caverns, now oftentimes the resort of the zingari 
tribes, and not unfrequently tenanted by wolves, chetahs, 
and hyenas. To gratify the curiosity of some of the party, 
we climb up into one or two of these catacombs. In one 
we find the remains of a large fire, lit by some wandering 
gipsy, who has either decamped on our near approach, or 
else is looking about the outskirts of the town in search of 
stray goats or kids, &c. In another, we discover the fresh 
imprints of the hyena; but neither sarcophagus nor curiously 
inscribed stone turns up to gratify and reward our toils and 

‘The historian of our partyinsists that these catacombs 
were:hewn out by order of the Emperor Julian, who spent 
many months at: Antioch, in) the year A.D. 362; and that 
many of his followers have h¢re found a last resting-place ; 
whilst the antiquarian is as nditive that. Seleucus Nicanor 
himself caused them to be constructed almost contemporarily 
with the city, or about 600 years before the visit of Julian. 
Both, however, are silenced by the pithy remark that falls 
from the lips of the restless gentleman, who wishes to keep 
pace with the railway, to the effect, that when or how they 
were constructed is of little) importance to him in com- 
parison with the fact of their being at present in all pro- 
bability the country seats of some marauding mountaineers, 
or astill less welcome chetah, and that therefore the sooner 
we are out of their range the better. Acting upon this 
advice, we scramble up the jrugged sides with amazing — 
alacrity, and are quite cheere@ to find ourselves once more 
in the glorious sunlight, and @ut of range of a'musket shot. 

Having gained the summit of this ravine, we continue 
our course up the hill thét rises immediately behind 
Antioch; it is hard work, afd very hot withal; but then 
we have the prospect of enxyoying a landscape not to be 


rivalled in the whole worldSwhen we do once gain the 
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summit. Following the track left by the foundations of — 
the old walls, huge fragments of which are lying scattered — 

_ in every direction, we climb assiduously up the hill, till at 
last; breathless and almost exhausted, we gain the extreme | 
summit; and here we meet with a large piece of the 
original wall of the old city in statu quo, just as it stood 
centuries ago, though exposed to cabo er and every 
winter blast that blows in these parts. The greater oe 

_of the wall would have yet resisted, had not Ibrahim 

’ Pasha resorted to the artifice of blasting them with | 

inpowder, he being anxious to make use of the ready- _— | 
| Tamed stones for the completion of his barracks; but so — 


firmly had time and the excellence of the original material _ 
cemented the stones together, that though they burst and 
cracked in a hundred places, they could not be detached 
from each other in perfect form. 
From the elevation we have now gained, we have an 
extensive survey of all the surrounding country. Toour 
_- left, lies the lofty range of Latachia mountains; to our 
right, the Beilan range and the distant Taurus; the inter- | 
.  Vening space is occupied by vast and highly cultivated 
_ @orn-fields, interspersed with villages and gardens, and 
intersected on sides by the curving branches of the 
-Orontes. Behind us are the far blue mountains of Aleppo, — 
_ the intervening plains of the Amuk, and nearer still, the 
=| . other mountains of the Antioch range, on several of 


r whose tops are perched the ruins of old castles, and in many — 
i of whose ravines are seen aqueducts such as we crossed 
over on our wey with this difference only, that some 
—- of their central arches are upwards of a hundred feet in _ 
elevation. Before us is the vast Mediterranean, bounded | 
_— to our gaze on one side by Cape Porco, and on the other 
{a _. by the extreme point of Latachia. Beneath us lies the 
. now moreno small town of Antioch, its houses, its 
i * mosques, its" ens, its streets, and the river — 

we 


close by—all these looking as diminutive as tho 

them through a telescope from the diminishing 
- ide. Of the courtyards in every house we have nowa 8  j 
bird’s-eye view,—a fact which would occasion quiteacom- 
_ sternation amongst the Turkish population, did they know — 
that our antiquarian friend was peering down among them 

through the ifying medium of a veritable Dollond. 
_ Here we sit down and repose awhile; and as the eye 
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gathers in the vast extent of ground once enclosed by 
immense walls, of which the fragment close by us is a 
_ sample, the mind forms some faint conception of the great- 
ness and the wealth of that Antioch which nearly two 
thousand years ago boasted of about half a million of inha- 
bitants. e divinity student‘of our party ie wrapt in 
solemn contemplation as he looks down upon the identical 
city where Luke, the beloved fthysician, was born, where 
Theophilus also first saw the: lght of day,.and which 
formed the bishopric of the Martyr Ignatius; and, above 
all, a spot endeared to the memé@ry of the Christian, by the 
fact that it was here that the followers of Christ first — 
assumed that glorious title. It#is growing late, however, 

_ and our fidgetty friend warns us of that unpléasant truth, 
for we are loath to relinquish ‘so soon an enjoyment we 
may never have an opportunity ¢f realizing again. Casting 
_ one parting look around, which’ embraces the ‘pretty little — 

lake of Antioch, that hitherto es¢aped our notice, we accord-— 
ingly bid adieu to this magnificent panoram@, and com- 
mence a rapid descent. towards the nearest side of the — 
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OF AN OLD BELL. || 
Dine, dong! ding, dong! ‘Well-a-day, how, time does 


! Sixty-twe years since I was first hung up here! I 
was bright eno then, and had a beautiful new tongue, 


with so sweet a tone that people stood to listen and remark. 
Age has made a difference though, for a careless young 
wight being set to ring me, gave my clapper such a bang, 
that a little piece was snipped out, so my 
is gone; but I speak asloud asever,. 
| ing, dong! Ah, there is Mr. Goodman, the church- 
warden, coming up the walk. The first 
the people to church, he was brought to be christened. 
Many a time has he come up that very walk, jumping and 
_ skipping beside his mother; many a time, too, with that 
mother leaning on his arm, and looking up at him with 
ide and affection. . What a sad time it was for him when 
he followed her to the grave! But he found a Rebecca to 
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comfort him. That infirm old gentlemen beside him was 
the very one to propose my being bought. His was the 
first face I noticed after I came, for he climbed into the © 
belfry to see me hung, and set my tongue free by the first 
ring. He was full of frolic, and persuaded his younger 
‘brother to climb the ladder to look at me, and when he was 
nearly at the top, rang me with such violence that the 
. frightened lad fell to the bottom; no harm was done, but 
they both got a fright. 
| Ding, dong! Here comes Mrs. Curewell, the clergy- 
man’s wife—a very nice lady, indeed. Why, her face is 
-as good as a ray of sunshine on a frosty day. Just see 
how pleased the school children are to see her! They 
know they can always have a smile when they want one, 
and the sly things presume upon the knowledge. Bless 
their little hearts, what rows of white teeth they display ! 
igs looked sad enough a month ago, when they followed 


-. a school-fellow to the grave. She died of consumption, 


and Mrs. Curewell visited her every day the whole time she 
was ill; snow, rain, or frost (for it was winter), Mrs. Cure- 
well passed to see her little friend, as she called her. This 
is Mr. Curewell himself, and that is John Rogers walking 
with him. John’s son is very ill, and no doubt the minister 
_ has been to see him before church. The blessings of the 
. flock are with you, Mr. Curewell, for you have done your 
_ duty unflinchingly since the first day you came among us— 
twenty years ago; but you are not old yet, and I am not 
alone in wishing you a long life. | . 
_. There is the lad that gave me such a terrible blow. Ah, 
_ Tom! you have plenty of energy, and may be a blessing to 
society if you use it aright. “That's right, Tom; a kind 
action brings as much good to the doer as to the receiver. 
Did you notice how kindly he helped up that little girl 
that had fallen on the walk ? ; 

Yonder is Ellen Mayblossom coming through the gate— 
the best girl in the parish—and as pretty as she is good, 
which is saying a great deal; and there comes William 
Gladsome, the only son of his mother, and she is a widow. 
He walks as fast as if he were late; what can be the mat- _ 
ter? Qh, I see, he has overtaken Ellen, and walks slow 
ome now. Sly young rogue! Why, Ellen, how you 

ush ! 

Ding, dong! Come, good folks, you have not much time 
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to. spare. ‘Who are they? Oh, thé Misses But terfly. They | 
have as many bonnets as a milkiner’s. wind iT and new > 
dresses every month; but you ne¥er see them&yisiting the 
poor or relieving the distressed. a what cam you expect? 
Their own mother is an invalid, afd not one of them would 
deny herself half-an-hour’s seas to sit and tread for her. 
Poor things, they will regret thei# conduct sotae day. 
Ding, dong! ding, dong, ding g Oh, here} ‘are the Sun- 
day-school teachers: those who do/fot sit withthe children 
stay behind to have a few minute talk: I hope their con- — 
versation is profitable, for time spynt in idle j Uk ls worse 
than lost. | 
Ding! Why, Mary, hin latepyou are! bear me, you 
have been crying; and now you come nearer, I see the 
ribbon on your bonnet is black. gSome one belonging to 
you must be dead, but you know? here to look for conso- 
ation. | | 
That curly-headed little thing | ts Lily Bright, and there 
is her sister, too; Lily is so joyous that the most churlish 
people relax into a smile when they see her. Be as happy 
as you carl, Lily; there is sorrow/enough in store for you. 


when you are older, without y it. 


Ding, dong! I can’t have much longer to’ ring, people- 
are hurrying so. Here is the Goldfinch family. Two 
daughters died in the last month, 6th young and beautiful ;. 
yet the rebt are as giddy as ever. | Come, Miss Hurryfast, 
you are later than usual ; this is past haste. 


"CHINESE PROVERBS ON (CONTENTMENT. 


The ripelt fruit grows on the roughest wall,—It is the small 
wheels of the carriage that come in first.—The man who 
holds the ladder at the bottom is frequently of more service 
than he who is stationed at the top of it.—The turtle, though 
brought in at the area gate, takes the head of the table.— 

Better be the cat in a philanthropist’s family, than a mutton 
pie at a king’ s banquet.—The learned pig didn’t learn its 
letters in a day.—True merit, like the pearl inside an oyster, 
is content to remain quiet until it finds an opening.—The 
top strawberries are eaten the first.—Pride sleeps in a gilded 
crown ; contentment in a cotton nighirep. 
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A CHARADE.* 


Ir was June, and all around was bright _ 
In the glow of a summer's day, 

And many a mile I must ride ere night,- 
From the home that I love, away. 


Oh! that home with roses is wreathed about, 
And jessamine grows beside ; 

And my wife has brought my little one out, 
To watch me as I ride. 


I gained my Second; my First stood nigh 
In the shade, to avoid the heat, 

And mused o’er the stream, which scarce rippled by; 
While a world lay beneath his feet. 


There was foliage green, and sky as blue 
As curtains this world of ours, 
And ’mid the boughs the wild birds flew; 
- ‘There were rocks, and ferns, and flowers. 


_ And as noble foreground to the scene, 

My First and his fellows stood ; 

How I wished that Rosa Bonheur had been 
At my side as I left that wood. 


But I may not tarry; my distant goal 
I must reach ere the close of day ; 

And I scarce slacked my rein till I saw my Whole 
Glancing bright in the sun’s last ray. 


Through street, through hall, up the well-known stair, 
I met my friend at last ; 

And midnight found me spell-bound there, 
Discoursing of the past. 


Nor Was the present time forgot, 
Nor did I fail to name, 

And balance wife, and child, and cot, 
"Gainst his academic fame. 


How turned the scales, let each man 'tell, 
Ere he chooses his lot in life; | 
For me there’s nought—and I’ve weighed it well— 
Like my home, and child, and wife. ae 


* The answer will be inserted next month. 
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_ EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE 


‘(T HAVE sometimes felt inclined “to compassionate the 


conscientious critic,’’ remarked Emnieline, in opening the 


Midsummer Night’s Literary Confergnce. ‘* With piles of 
efore him, claiming 


il books and pamphlets and brochures | 

examination and a faithful representafjon of their merits or — 
ig demerits at his hands, he has ofttimes & wearisome task and a. 
i dreary prospett of it. The monotony @& his labours is, how- ; 
| ever, occasionally relieved and sweet@ned by some work of 
i powerful interest and’ special charm, hich crdsges his path 
aa like a sunbeam, or gushes up at his teetiike a fo ntain in the 

desert. In cases, his duty beconis:his delight.” | 


‘‘ Are we to understand that our fat} friend has stumbled 


upon one of these literary Edens? asked Augustus, 
Well, I was about to observe,”’ retuned Emmeline, “that 
| it has seldom fallen to my lot to rea a volume which has 
i yielded me more unmingled pleasure fhin the!one which I 
hold in my hand. It bears the title Tuy oF 


ANTIOCH, AND OTHER ScenzEs FROM CHRISTIAN iN EARLY 


Times.’ 

By whom is it written >”’ | 
It is published anonymously., The however, is 
: already favourably known to the Christian public by several 
excellent works, combining utility with interest; and I have 
redsons for believing that the gifted writer is of my own sex.” 

_ * Will Emmeline oblige us with the nature and purpose of 
the work ?”’ asked the Editor. 

T ‘* The volume comprises three distinct sketches, quite dis- 
| similar in their structure, yet all illustrative of the influence 
of Christianity amid different scenes and circumstances, in 
the early ages of Church history. The first and briefest is a 
beautiful and successful attempt to exhibit the mode in which 
the primitive gospel, as proclaimed by Paul and ‘ the beloved 
physician,’ won access to heathen homes and hearts in 
Antioch. The heroine of the sweet story is a cripple—mis- 
f called Victoria, as if in mockery of her misfortune—and poor 
| in circumstances; a hapless seamstress indeed, doomed to sit 
solitarily in her dull, joyless room, making garments and work- 
; ing embroidery for the rich and happy ; ; beloved by no one, 
: except by her old’ grandmother Graia, to whose care she had. 
been bequeathed by her deceased parents, and whose temper 


London: James Nisbet & Co. 
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poverty and hardship had apparently irremediably soured. 
Opposite to the hovel in which Victoria thus sat, wearily 
working and watching from daybreak. to dark, was the palace 
of the Lady Ione, from whose portals there issued ever and 
anon groups of loving and lovely children. The palace—the 
children, with their light-hearted gladness—the Lady Ione 
herself, clad in her festal robes of beauty—formed a sort of 
beatific vision to the poor cripple, and acting on a mind 
morbidly affected by the incessant grumblings of the old 
woman, wrought envy, jealousy, and dark discontent in her 
young soul. Such is the home, and such the hearts, in which 
the new-born gospel was to achieve its blessed triumphs; and 
through a most interesting train of circumstances, narrated in 
the story, Victoria was brought to hear the ‘ glad tidings of 
great ‘joy’ again and again, until peace, content, love, anda 
deep silent joy, gushed up like a well-spring of new life 
within her heart. The transformation in the young creature 
surprised, puzzled, and ‘confounded the querulous old 
woman; but her moroseness, hate, and harshness, were no 
match for heavenly love, as it dropped from the lips, distilled 


_ from the eyes, and radiated from the changed countenance of 


the young saint; and she also in due time succumbed to the 
grace of the Crucified One. The Lady Ione and her lovely 
daughters—once the objects of Victoria’s envy—now became 
the objects of her yearning solicitude, and night and day 
their condition, without ‘the gift of God,’ lay heavy on her 
heart. Oh! could she but be favoured with the opportunity 
of addressing to them the life-giving message, she would 
willingly sacrifice her worthless life! At length, on the 
approaching nuptials of the eldest maiden, she receives a 
summons to visit the palace for the purpose of aiding in the 
preparation of the. wedding garments. The business dis- 
patched, the poor cripple yet lingers, and encouraged by the 
mistress of the mansion, ventures to give utterance to the 
secret longing of her heart. Courteously, but coldly, the lady 
listens, together with her fair daughter, and then the young 
disciple of the strange new faith is dismissed, disappointed 
and sad. The seed, however, had been sown, and in God's 
ai good time it bore precious fruit; for on Victoria's 
recovery from a long illness, caused by a violent assault on 
her when proceeding on one occasion toa Christian assembly, 
the first social gathering in which she broke bread and tasted 
the sacramental cup, was held at the palace of Lady Ione, 
where she was rejoiced to meet many who had received from 
her lips the word of the Lord. Such is a meagre outline of 
the chief incidents of this touching tale of early Christian 
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conquest in the city where believers wert first designated by 
the name of their Divine Master.” 

‘The topic is, indeed, an alluring one, observed Mrs. M.; 
“to reproduce the life and, moving scefiery of the past is, 
perhaps, the most difficult of all literagy efforts; but when 
done naturally, faithfully, and vividly, ngthing can surpass in 
interest this forin of writing. Perhaps, #mmeline, you will 
describe the other two sections of the bo@k.”’ | 

‘‘The second, story,’ resumed Emmel ‘‘is called ‘ The 


ime, 


False Christ,’ and is designed to depict tife state of Palestine 


at the period whien the revolt of the Jews @nder the leadership 
of Barcochebah took place. Here agai, as in the ‘former 
story, the aim of the writer is not so mth to delineate the 
leading characters who figured at that es or to make us 
acquainted. with the historical events @nnected with that 
sharp but brief and ill-fated struggle for new ed dominion in 
their ancestral land, as to manitest the! Fat tion of Christian 
doctrine and Divine love u upon various gharacters, exposed 
more or less to the commotions and d&ngers of the times. 
Fairer pictures’ than some of those tha gleam from these 
pages I have ‘seldom contemplated ; wad more beautiful 
creations of female character than thos@ that move, angel- 
like, amid the tumults and storms of that! disastrous epoch, I 
have never seen in the best productions § if the great masters 
of fiction. Lucia, the sunny, joyous, ‘exuberant, nature- 
loving, and girland- weaving Roman girl—and Irene, the 
meek, intelligent, loving, devoted, believing Greek slave— 
are portraits which, once gazed upon, can never be forgotten. 
The sketch shows, with exquisite skill and taste, how the 
heathen mind, whether of stoical soldier, haughty matron, 
or aspiring maidenhood, was impressed and won by the 
truths of Christianity ; and also how the despairing heart of 


the Jew, when disgusted by the selfishness and atrocities of 


the F alse Christ, and afterwards crushed with sorrow at the 
defeat of all his patriotic hopes, was brought to recognise the 
claims and yield homage to the spiritual sway of the True 
Messiah, ‘The artistic merits of this tale are of a high erder,”’ 

‘* The third and longest sketch consists of ‘ Wayside Notes 
in the Days of Chrysostom.’ ‘This, as the title imports, is a 
narrative of a more tragmentary and random character than 
its predecessors. Ithasnoplot. The idea of the sketch is a 
happy one, and the execution 18 equally felicitous. In the 
bosom of the Alps, about three centuries after the resurrection 
of Jesus, there dwelt a Christian youth, poor in lot,-but rich 
in spiritual treasure, and great in soul. Dim rumours of the 
great world beyond the mountain barriers of his wild home, 
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2 . lying to his apprehension in pagan night, reached his ears, 


and awakened in his heart irrepressible longings to go forth 
and do battle with the hosts of heathenism. At length a 
stranger, visiting the recesses of the hills, brought the 
wondrous news that a Christian emperor had ascended the 
throne of the Ceesars—that the temples of the false gods were 
transformed into Christian churches—and that Christian 
hymns resounded through the lands which now had rest from 
persecution and alarm. For a moment it gave him pain to 
hear that the victory was won, while he had had no share in the 
fight. But this unworthy feeling passed away, and was 
succeeded by a more burning desire than ever to go into the 
wide world, and witness the gloriou§ triumphs of his king. 
He divulged his purpose to his pious mother, who sent him 
forth with her blessing and prayers. The first Christian city 
which he reached was Milan, then ennobled by the presence 
of good Bishop Ambrose; but rude were the shocks given to 
his airy hopes as he entered and surveyed the place, and these 
disappointments were deepened every day during his stay. 
His ardour chilled, but not quenched, he repaired to Rome, 
- by easy stages, so as to study the scattered population of the 
' country, which he found to be, with few exceptions, pagan 
| still. Rome disenchanted him more than Milan had done, 
’ with its fierce conflicts for power, its bitter disputes, and its 
baptized paganism. MHearing of the fame of Augustine, the 
new bishop of Hippo, he continued his travels to Africa, 
| hoping there to find what he sought. Thence the pilgrim 
_ wended his way to the Holy Land, where, at Bethlehem, he 
cameé in contact with the austere Jerome, who had established 


wayfarer was stricken down by fever, and narrowly escaped 
death. His illness had raised up for him a sincere friend in 
the young monk, Macarius; and as soon as returning strength 
allowed him to travel, they together took ship at Joppa, bound 
for Constantinople, where Chrysostom was then creating great 
excitement by his zealous and faithful preaching. Under 
him the two young men resolved to labour in the vineyard of 
the Lord. This they did; and the greater portion of the 
narrative is occupied by details of the toils, dangers, and 
sufferings of the golden-mouthed bishop and his faithful 
flock, until he was sent into exile by the wicked court, 
which could not endure his reproofs, and his zealous coad- 
jutors were hunted down by corrupt ecclesiastics. Thus 
the production under consideration comprises a succession of 
dissolving views, perfectly reliable, of the state of the church 
under the early Christian emperors. The graphic account is 


| 
| | a monastery on the site of the Saviour's birthplace. Here the 
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supposed to be in a of Litters to the 
young pilgrim’s mother, still abiding amdhg his native hills, 
far beyond the reach of all this turmoil and nhallowed strife. 
It forms cry sl a charming lure to ee study of early 
church history.” | 

‘‘Thank thank you!”’ exclaimed several voices at 
once; ‘* you have whetted our appetites fas a speedy perusal 


‘Am I at liberty to introduce a storygto your notice >" ss) 


asked Ellen. | 


‘* Certainly,” replied the Editor; wha is it, my 

‘It is a collection of inscribed leaves tjrn from the great 
volume of modern life, and as such can#jot be expected |to 
possess the powerful and stimulating intecest of a work like 
Emmeline’s, which deals with the ‘ ‘ mighky dead’ and their 
undying works. It bears the title of F ERNFOOT;, OR, 
PortTRAITs;’ * and the author vouches forjthe strict accuracy 
of nearly every incident embodied in the sketch. . The acute 
reader would have inferred as much, front the verisimilitude 
which it bears to our actual, every-day expé@riences and obser- 
vations. ‘To give in a few sentences a resumé of the tangled 
story is quite impracticable—the charactefs who figure being 
so very numerous, and the details of that ¢ommon.- place kind 
which elude all attempts at generalization... The usual ingre- 
dients which add so much zest to our social existence are 
here mingled in fair proportions. Theré is love, with its 
fluctuating hopes and fears, its disappointments and fruitions; 
there is gossip and scandal enough to gratify the most inve- 
terate busybody; there are sweet pictures of domesticity and 
home quiet, and social gatherings of all kinds, from balls to 
conferences for church and manse-building; there are part- 
ings and meetings, with their usual concomitant excitements ; 
and recognitions and restorations of lost relations to each 
other that smack strongly of romance. Altogether it is a very 
pleasant and readable volume; though, I must confess, that 
I have failed to distinguish any marked ypnpose present to 
the writer’s mind in penning it. 

“A very just remark,” said the Editor ; “ every book that 
is put forth into the world to do a work ‘there for God and 
man, if it has not its aim and object branded on its forehead, 
should yet teach some definite lesson or lessons, and leave a 
clear impression of the same upon the mind of every thought- 
fulreader. Authors are too often to this 
obvious duty.”’ | 


* London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Keanelii 5 
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‘** That important principle of authorship receives a striking 


_ exempilification in this precious volume,”’ said Mrs. M., taking 


from the table ‘ CurisTIAN SOLICITUDE, BY THE LATE Rev, J. 
Harrincron Evans, A.M.’* ‘Its purpose gleams through 
every part of it, ‘from title-page to colophon.’ It consists of 
a series of discourses, delivered some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, on the Epistle to the Ephesians. It has often beena 
subject of regret by those who heard them, that they were 
never prepared for publication, of which they were pre- 
eminently worthy. Mr. Evans, not long before his death, 
announced his intention to do so, but the increasing infirmities 
of age prevented the execution of his plan. A fragment only 
was produced, which appeared in his ‘ Memoirs and Remains,’ 
edited by his son. The contents ofthe present volume have been. 
collated from the short-hand notes taken at the time of deli- 
very by several of his hearers, who were ever glad to treasure 
up for subsequent edification the sweet and consoling words 
of this modern Barnabas. It is gratifying to know that the 
proof-sheets of the work were submitted to Mrs. Evans, and 
have received her imprimatur. Although the outline of 
thought and illustration is probably more meagre than it 
would have been, could it have received the finishing touches 
of the master’s hand, yet there is nothing in the volume 
unworthy of his high reputation. It is replete with all the 
rich qualities of his luminous mind and fervent heart.”’ 

‘** Here also is an admirable work, though quite of a dif- 
ferent character from the one just noticed,’’ remarked 
Augustus. ‘It is just such a companion as I have been 
seeking after for several years. There is scarcely a volume, 
periodical, or newspaper, which we now take up to read, 
wherein we are not perpetually stumbling upon phrases from 


some foreign language, living or dead, which, besides dis- » 
figuring the page, often renders the passage in which they | 
occur quite unintelligible to readers like myself, who make no | 


pretensions to philological attainments. How often, at such 
times, have I longed for a volume at my elbow which would 


extricate me from these little embarrassments. The long- 
desired reference book has at length appeared, to supply a- 


want so widely felt. It bears the plain and business-like title 
of ‘Tue NewsparerR AND GENERAL READER’s PockeT ComM- 


PANION. * ‘The bulk of the book consists of actual extracts, 
taken word for word from the leading journals and periodicals | 
of the day, and exceed 2000 in number. A copious index at || 


the close adds greatly to its value and availability.” 


* London: J. F. Shaw. + London: J. F. Shaw. 
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| Western Polynesia—Aneiteum, Tana, Eromanga, 
| Lifu, Toka, Uea, New Caledonia, and the Island of P¥pes. | | 
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In crown price extra gilt ol. IT. 


(EMS from the CORAL ISLANS—EASTERN 


POLYNESIA. Incidents of Contrast betwe¢p Savage and Chris- 
tian Life of the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev.4W. Gixt, of Raro- 


| tonga. 


This Second Volume contains an of the of Chris- 


|tianity into the Islands of Rarotonga, Mangaia, Aitttaki, ‘Mauké/ Atin, 
| Mitiaro, Maniiki, Penrbyn’s Isle, and Savage Island. 


_ Also, a New Edition of Vol. L., price 3s. (2. cloth, | 


EMS from the CORAL ISLANI WESTERN 
POLYNESIA. Containing an Account of t 4e Eleven Islands of 
tuna, Mane, 


‘HOME BOOK FOR CHILDREN gF ALL AGES. 
In foolscap 8vo, price 2s. cloth, elegant. i 


“It would be difficult'to speak of this little bighly than 


| we think.”—Eclectic Review. 


“Beautiful poetry and touching narratives, altey ate: in this little 
volume. It belongs toa class of books that are alwiys welcome both to 
young and old, and that cannot be too greatly me ‘ma "—Christian 
Weekly News. 

BBOTT’S *AGNES: a Prpneonia Story. 
2s. cloth, 


BBOTT’S CAROLINE: a Story. 
2s. cloth. i, 


BBOTT’S STUYVESANT: a Fénconis Story. 
2s. cloth. 


‘* Books so delightful to boys and girls of the school age as these Stories 
I have never seen before. I should feel that my children had suffered a 
great loss in their moral education if they failed to bedome acquainted with 
such characters as Stuyvesant, Caroline, Mary Belk, and the renowned 
Beechnut (the hero of the Tales)."—Joun CurweEn; 


Fifth Edition, 18mo, with Fifteen superior Engravings, and a Frottienties 
jn Colours, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ARY AND HER MOTHER: Serigpural Stories for 
Young Children. 


“ These are certainly the most simple and engaging. Rsoriptural stories we 


have seen. It is a delightful book for young children,”—The Universe, 
(HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR. For 
Children. In 18mo, price 1s. cloth; 1s. 6d. gilt. 


*,* This little book is beautifully illustrated,.and forms an elegant and 
tnstruciion present. We have seldom read a child’s book with such un- 
mingled pleasure,”’—Lclectic Review. 


and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
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i press to introduce two or three improvements. 


This Day is published, the First Number, price FOURPENCE, o 


SABBATH MORNING READ INGS } 


ON THE 


BOOK OF JOSHUA. 
BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


| 


Subjects. APPOINTMENT OF JOSHUA AS LEADER, 
THE UNFAILING PRESENCE. . 
THE SPIES. 


ix commencing another Book of the Old Testament, the rs 


‘It has been a of complaint that a monthly number frequently : nds 
in the middle of a subject, and thus interrupts alike the interest 0 the’ 
reader and the continuity of the narrative or comment. i | 

In order to obviate this, each chapter will have its distinctive hedding 
sind each number, whether it embrace one subject or two, will be — 
in itself, 


The author will also introduce such topographical and iIlustrative 


extracts as are calculated to cast light and freshness on the very interepting 


historical books of which Joshua is the first. 


It has been the aim of the writer, and4ié‘trusts in some measure his 


3 attainment, to present popular and almost conversational reflections on 
the various chapters and incidents in the Pentateuch, now completed i in 


five volumes. Those who desire to study learned and elaborate critical 
disquisitions must refer to other sources. But those who wish to have 
the results of reading rather than the processes through which these results. 
are reached, will find in these volumes all they require. YOUNG PERSONS 
especially, TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, SCRIPTURE READERS, 
AND MISSIONARIES, cannot but derive useful instruction, easily accessible 
amidst labours that leave little time even where there is the talent for 
hard, learned, and laborious study. | | 


: 


To be continued Monthly, price Fourpence. | 


London: Joun Farquuar SHaw, 
27, Southampton-row, and 36, Paternoster-row. 
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Ilnstration—The Triumphal Entry o% “Titus 

- into Rome, with the Spoils of the? ewish 

A Day at Antioch—Part IT. 

The Sea-side Rambler. 

~The Stolen Treasure—Chapter VII. 

Poetry—The Fe an 

This World, or the Next? , 

Enquire Within. 

The Paper Money of China | 

Poetry—The Lily and the Rose . | 

The Life and Times of Herod the Breat— 
Chapter II. 

A Tale of the Crimea—Chapter ITI. 

Left Behind . . 

A Princely Glutton 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hvgtixe will find that her wishes are to some extent met, in the J mad and August 
numbers. | 

S. W. T.’s “ Stanzas,” &c., are received. 

M. T., of Exeter, will oblige the Editor by forwarding ber address. 

EFFIE£ Locku kt is also requested to do the same. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


Portions for the Sick and Solitary Christian, by Rev. R. Whytehead. —Hurst’s 
Complete Guide to Government Appointments, and to the Civil Service Examina- 
tions.—The Sabbath-school Expositor; the Notes by Dr. J. Campbell, No. 1.—My 
First Place.— Cottage Homes.— Portrait of the Princess erase — Adonijah, a #1 of 
the Jewish Dispersion, by Miss J. M. Strickland. 


Just published, price Half-a.crown, in cloth gilt, with F rontispiece 
and many Illustrations, | 
OUNG HUMPHREY'S TALES and SKETCHES 
in PROSE and VERSE,—Moral and Religious. 
This will prove a suitable Reward-Book from Schools, &c. The artiples 
originally appeared in the pages of that long-known friend to Young Per- 


sons, “ The| Youth’s Magazine,” am are well calculated to interest and j in- 
struct them. 


London : Shaw, 27, and 36, Paternoster-row. 


Ina hnedeome quarto volume, cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NEW TEST AMENT 

(Authorized Version). With Notes, Historical, Explanatory, and | 

Descriptive, embellished with 120 Engravings from drawings quesates bid 
eminent Artists expressly for this edition. 


London: Reed and Pardon, Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, boards, 


RENCH PHRASEOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. 
Arranged in Easy Lessons, calculated to facilitate the acquirement — 


_ of the’ French Language. By V. L. Curmery, B.L., late Professor of | 
| Modern Languages at Marlborough College. | | 


“This is an admirable little work for facilitating the acquirement of 


the French Language.”— Ozford Herald. 


“M. Chemery’s French Phraseology is a multum in parvo, containing 


| ‘a vast number of useful words, arranged in sentences of progressive 
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A DAY AT ANTIOCH. _ 
PART II. | 
Go1nG down hill is vastly more agreeable than climbing, 
and such good speed have we made in our descent, that we 
reach the outskirts of the town a quarter of an hour before 
sunset, and have time, therefore, to stroll leisurely towards 
our host’s, keeping our eyes and ears open to all that is to 
be seen or heard. 
This part of the town is entirely inhabited by Fellahs, | 
or idolaters, who, however, for convenience sake, pretend 
to be followers of the Prophet. These folks, for the most 
part, find occuphtion in the cultivation of the surrounding 
fields and gardens. Their habitations are poorer than the 
rest, being mostly thatched hoyels. To each hovel is 
attached an extensive court-yard, where vegetables are 
reared and poultry bred for the supply of the town. Of 
their abundance and cheapness we shall bé enabled to form 
some idea on visiting the market-place to-morrow morning. 
Before getting clear of the Fellah huts, we encounter a 
stalwart figure, carefully enveloped in the loose folds of a 
meshdah or hair-cloak; this is none other than Hadgi 
_ Mustafa, the famous retailer of antique coins and stones. 
Ambitious to improve the opportunity, he brings up our 
rear-guard, officiously interfering with impudent little 
children, who evince an inclination to favour us with a few 
handfuls of rubbish and mud. Ever and anon he produces 
some rare coin; now a stone, cunningly engraved; now an 
emerald, of intrinsic value ; then a flimsy piece of worthless 
lass, and a few dollars of the days of Godfrey de Bouillon. 
aster Mustafa is a notorious cheat, and asks unconscionable 
prices for things that he himself has purchased for a mere 
song. Antioch literally teems with antique stones and 
coins ; but the only victim to Mustafa’s persuasive induce- 
ments is the antiquarian, who is wholly absorbed in the 
acquisition of a rare old musty copper coin, which, after a 
vast deal of scrubbing and cleansing, turns out to be a 
veritable English penny. | 
Entering from the Fellah quarter, we pass right through . 
the heart of the town, without deviating either to the left 
or the right. In so doin various groups of Greeks 
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and Armenians, seated on the cleanly-swept pavement 


opposite their respective doors, enjoying their substantial 
evening repast al fresco. The fathers of the families are 
seated like so many old patriarchs, surrounded by all the male 
members of the household, and being served by their muffled- 
up wives and daughters. Huge platters of pillauf, highly 
seasoned with fried onions, a plate of stewed meat, and a 
salad of lettuces and young radishes—these constitute the 
dinner of almost every group that we pass, and there is not 
one amongst them but stops to wish us a pleasant evening, 

The old cock and 


in for their share of good things; and the youngest girl in 
the family is incessantly occupied in handing round water 
to quench the thirst of her father and brethren. The 
women of the household dine indoors, and only after their 
lords and masters have finished. aoe 
As we enter upon the long string of bazaars, it is rapidly — 
oe dusk; many of them are closed for the night. | 
ivery now and then, a miserable lantern, hung before — 
some druggist’s shop, casts an uncertain gleam on the | 
surrounding gloom. Wretched-looking dogs, with which © 
all ‘Turkish towns are infested, are growling and quarrelling © 
over some well-gnawed bone. At length we reach the © 
last bazaar, and pass a gaily-lighted coffee-house, before 
which, on dwarfish-looking stools, are seated a goodly com- 
pany of Turks, puffing volumes of smoke into the dark night 
air. A band of Arab musicians are tuning up for the 
evening; and we have just distanced their monotonous 
melody, when the moon flings her bright mantle over the 
scene, and we enter in at the doorway of our new friend 


~ and amiable host—the Howadja Suliman Eben Abd-il-Hok. 


Savoury odours salute our nostrils on entering, and the — 
three old chandeliers have been burnished up and lit for 
the occasion. Oil is cheap, and lights are plentiful, but the 
glare thrown over the whole court-yard must alarm and 
astonish the sparrows that are roosting amongst the — 
boughs. We are again beset by the civilities of the hand- 
maiden. Here are more soap and water, more clean towels, 
more lemonade, coffee and pipes, and our handkerchiefs are 
profusely scented with rose and orange flower water. 

“ Alia! salah! mete salarmi !” “Halloa! who's this?” 
We turn round to recognize the voice and the salutation, 
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and discover the smiling features of our amiable hostess, 
looking as young and pretty as ever, though it is nearly 
five years since we last met. The party being all intro- 
duced, the _ of the house—all perfume, rustling silks, 
and pearls and jewellery—escorts us over the house, not 
even excluding us from an inspection of the bed-rooms. 
Whilst examining the household goods, a small round table, 
about a foot in height, had been laid for dinner; and, fol- 
lowing our hostess down-stairs, we take to the good things 
set before us with the keenest of appetites. 

Dinner being over, we are served with more water and 
soap and towels. Coffee and pipes are then handed round, and 
the conversation becomes general. ‘The lady of the house 
smokes her narghelie, and answers our questions peetiontas 
The rent of such a house as her own, she informs us, would 
be nearly 400 piastres per annum, or about £3 12s. 6d. 
sterling, enjoying all the privileges attached to the fruit 
and flower gardens. Whilst our friends are marvelling at 
the cheapness, a few inquisitive neighbours saunter in, re 
in hand. In comes the English Consular Agent, with a 
few words of abominable Italian. In come the American, 
the Austrian, the Sardinian, the Russian, and the Norwegian 
agents; and they all persist, out of: compliment to us, in 
talking Italian. In come also a few of the élite merchants 
of the city, followed by a vagrant musician, with a harpsi- 
chord. Music is immediately the order of the night, and 
a few dirges are executed with gloomy satisfaction: In 
the midst of all this, a couple of Turkish gentlemen are 
announced. The hostess thereupon vanishes through a 
side door, and scrambles up-stairs in the dark. Every one 
rises to receive the distinguished guests, who aro talkative, 
pleasant fellows. | | 


The hour is late when the company risé to take leave, 


and the last stranger has scarcely passed the threshold of 
the door before the hostess is down again, and superintend- 
ing the making of our beds for the night. Curtains are 
drawn aside, disclosing recesses piled up with coverlids, 
mattresses, sheets, and pillows, all as clean and pure as 
one could wish. ‘The cushions of the divan are piled up in 
one corner, the various mattresses stretched over the frame- 
work, pillows well shaken, coverlids and sheets adjusted, 
the windows partially closed, and the door secured, and 
then we are left to repose and slumber—such slumber as 
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few know how to relish save the weary wayfarer or the 
‘toilworn labourer. 

Refreshing sleep has invigorated our frames. We are 
dosing in a pleasant, half-unconscious ‘state, as the early 
light of morning peeps in through the partially-closed 
shutters. Zephyrs sport lightly over our faces. Now they 
come charged with fresh incense from the first blushing 
rose of the morning; now with fragrance from the jessa- 
mine; and now bearing on their light wings the combined 
sweetness of a hundred flowers fast opening to the day. 
The soothing, melancholy cooing of the turtle-dove steals 
like pleasant music over the senses; bees are buzzing busily 
from plant to plant; and the gradual bustle of day warns 
us that it is time to be up and doing. We have scarcely 
had time to envelope ourselves in our loose flowing morn- 
ing gowns, before our host gently opens the door. His 
face is as beaming as the pleasant spring morning, and he 
comes laden with flowery Eastern compliments. The win- 
dows are thrown wide open to admit more freely the fresh- 
ness of the morning; the handmaid appears with ewers of 
delicious cold water, and scented soap and towels; and our 
ablutions being gone through, our toilet completed, and | 
coffee having beet partaken of, we saunter forth for a 
morning’s recreation and exercise. 

The streets are comparatively empty; the shops are 
closed, and the gateway and the bridge are utterly deserted. 
We pass out and enter one of the many gardens which line 
the opposite banks of the Orontes, and seat ourselves on @ 
ridge, from which we can command an extensive prospect, 
determined to watch the sunrise over the cloud-capped 
mountains. ‘To our left is the bridge; before us the oppo-— 
site banks of the river, lined with crumbling old walls, 
surmounted by the houses of some of the wealthy Greeks ; 
immediately opposite to us is a little wooden balcony, over- 
hanging the river, in which numbers of devout Moslems are 
going through their morning ablutions before entering the 
mosques to pray. To our left, the, river is teeming with 
busy water-wheels, all actively whirling round to irrigate the 
gardens. Occasional stakes of wood traverse the breadth 
of the Orontes, and on them eel-fishers are busily at work, 
gathering in the night’s harvest. They sell five for a 
piastre, or twopence-halfpenny, if you purchase them on 
the spot. In the distance we catch a glimpse of the sea, 
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and the snowy peak of Cassius, glittering in the golden 
light of the sun’s early rays. By-and-by the tops of the 
minarets and of the deep green poplars are tinged with the 
same light; and simultaneously the shops open, and the 
city bursts into the activity of every-day life. 

The bridge is now swarming with harsemen and foot 
passengers; donkeys, mules, cows, goats, and countless 
flocks of sheep. ‘Travellers are setting forth on a day’s 
journey; shepherds are driving their flocks to distant 
pasturages; labourers and tillers of the soil are going to 
their day’s work ; while some are natives of the neighbour- 
ing villages, who were too late to return last night. Many — 
are going forth for the pleasures of the chase, or to shoot, 
or with hawks; and some few, like ourselves, come to enjoy 
the fresh air and the scenery from the banks of the famous 
Orontes. | | 

Half an hour later, and natives from the suburban villages 
and gardens are thronging into the city with donkey-loads - 
of vegetables and fruits; Bedouins are bringing in large 
of butter; mountaineers, freshly gathered honey ; and 

'y eight o’clock, the turmoil and confusion subside. Every 
man is at his post for the day, and the bazaars and markets — 
are swarming with men, women, and children, of all 
creeds and professions that inhabit the East, each eagerly 
intent upon his or her own particular business, buying or 
selling, or bartering for goods. We mingle with the mul- 
titude, and elbow our way amidst a confusion of tongues, 
_ determined, at any cost, if we survive the hustle, of ob- 
taining a good view of the market-place, and of seeing 
how they manage these things in Antioch. 

Here we are in a vast square, standing in the front row 
of a dense crowd, all more or less interested in the sales 
that are going on. Numerous horses are offered to com- 

tition. Fierce-looking Arabs, with long hair stream- 
ing in the air, are galloping to and fro, every now and 
then charging up to us in a most alarming style, just 
reining in their fleet coursers when apparently on the 
very point of annihilating our party. Speculators are not 
wanting; the bidding commences, and prices are shouted — 
out in all keys and in every direction. Some fifty people | 
are screaming out the same sum, and a venturesome Turk 
adds two-pence to the bid. The Arab glides off, and the 
new proprietor vaults into the saddle. The horse is 
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have been a cheap price . 
in Antioch he has fetched just £2 145s., and this is 
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bought and sold. In any part of England, £20 would 
or such a noble-looking animal; 


considered exorbitant by the majority of the spectators. 
Other horses are bought, some of which are bartered for. 
One man, for instance, gives a donkey, a new cloak, and a 
jar of butter, for a by no means contemptible steed; and the 

t horse is exchanged by the despairing proprietor for a 
pair of bright yellow boots, a rusty old musket, and a few 
measures of oil. | 3 

Now come vendors of poultry, with a ee of 
baskets crammed full of fowls chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, partridges, pigeons, and even quails. These are all 
speedily disposed of, for the market is overstocked. Our 
host buys half-a-dozen baskets of chickens for his farm- 
house in the country, and gets them one with another 
at the rate of five piastres a dozen, or six dozen and a half 
chickens fora crown! Fruit and vegetables are sold by 
donkey-loads to the various retail grocers; and so soon as 


_ the bargain is struck, we see sober old grey-bearded Turks, — 


pipe in hand, marching off pompously before a whole fleet 
of donkeys, which he is conveying in safety to his shop at 
the other extremity of the town. Fish and eels; cotton 
and wool; earthen, china, and glass ware; endless heaps 


of grain; cheese, biscuits, and tobacco; all are in turn 


exposed for sale, and eagerly bought up or bartered for. 
We are surprised at the immense consumption, and inquire 
if this market-place is thus amply stocked every day in the 
year. No; it is only on a Friday morning (the Turk’s 
sabbath) that this species of fair is held in the market- 
place; and on that day the inhabitants of all the sur- 
rounding villages throng into Antioch to buy, barter, and 


sell. 


The business of the day is over by ten o’clock, when the 
square begins to be rapidly thinned. Groups of natives 
then gather round the coffee-houses, and discuss the 
various topics of local news, and the value of the whole 
amount of capital that changed hands that morning. Poor 
simple villagers, no adepts at arithmetic, are counting over 


and over again the proceeds of the morning’s sales, some- 
_ times making the amount fifty piastres above and sometimes 


a few score below the mark. Ata much-frequented pump, 


_ which stands in the centre of the square, grain merchants 
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and their clerks are carefully comparing notes of weights. 
The last laden donkey has disappeared round the corner, 
and we are following in its track, as the loud notes of the 
Muezzin resound from a neighbouring minaret, warning us 
that it wants but half an hour of mid-day, and reminding 
us unpleasantly of the fact that we have had no breakfast — 
as yet. | 

ending our way to our temporary home, we pass 
through a vast variety of streets, one peculiarity in Antioch — 
being that each trade and profession has a distinct street, 
or row of bazaars. Thus, the carpenters are all in one 
street, the tinkers in another, the smiths in a third, and 
so on throughout; and whilst passing through the latter 
streets, the riot, and noise, and clattering, 1s beyond all 
description. Now we come upon a street of shoemakers— 
all devout Hadgees (pilgrims), with green turbans and 
Mecca beads; and these gentlemen, being particularly fana- 
tical, eye us in the light of intruders, and favour us with a 
few not over-civil epithets. We pass on, however, unmo- 
lested, and get into the more civilized quarters of the 
town. On reaching our host’s mansion, we are in excellent 
condition to partake of the substantial breakfast which he 
has 

e have just been twenty-four hours in Antioch and. 
its suburbs as we mount our horses again, and passing under 
St. Paul’s gate, wave an adieu to our worthy host and 
hostess, who have insisted on accompanying us thus far on — 
our journey. | | 

Antioch may, in truth, be said to possess the finest 
climate of the East, and to boast of the most luxuriant 
gardens. Hitherto her misfortunes have been many and 
great; for besides those common plagues of the Kast— 
pestilence, famine, fire, and sword—the city has been often- 
times overthrown by earthquakes, the latest’ of which 
occurred in the year 1822. Her ancient inhabitants looked 
up with pious amazement towards the abstemious Simon 
Stylites, doing perpetual penance on his elevated column. 
The modern Antiochians have lately been threatened by 
what would doubtless occasion them still greater surprise, 
namely, a railroad; and should this threat ever be accom- 
plished, why then, gentle reader, we may, perhaps, under- 
take to pass another pleasant Day aT ANTIOCH. | 
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THE SEA-SIDE RAMBLER. 
SALT-WATER FISH-PONDS. 


One of the best and most efficient sea-fish ponds 
we ever witnessed and examined, says a recent writer 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” is situate near Port- 
Nesson, in Wigtownshire. It was constructed in 
1800 by Mr. Macdowall, of Logan, and, being founded 
upon a rock, isas fresh as in the' year it was excavated. 
It consists of a deep basin, artificially hollowed out 
at the upper end of a narrow natural creek or crevice 
between two walls of rock, through which the tide 
flows at high water so freely as to keep the pond for 
ever freshly salt, and for some hours full. When the 
tide recedes, of course the water subsides to the edge 
of the basin, leaving eight or ten feet in depth within 
it. The upper portion of the creek just adjoining 
_ this deep excavation is built up with large stones, 
firmly set, but without mortar, so that while the sea- 
water of each uprising tide flows through its inter- 
stices, it forms a sufficient barrier to prevent the 
escape or outward progress of the fishes. It was low 
water at the time of our visit, and so the pond and 
its contents were distinctly visible. A flight of steps 
leads downwards to a small platform by the water's 
edge, and the moment the old woman, who was our 
conductress, showed herself in the act of descending 
these steps, the whole body of cod-fish and other 
creatures moved towards her, just as a flock of 

oar follow a henwife. She had in her hand a 
‘basin filled with sand-eels and limpets ; and when we 

neared the surface of the pond, and were seen by the 
fish to be manipulating the contents of the basin, as 
many as could press themselves close in-shore raised 
their heads, or at least the anterior portion, quite out 
of the water, opened their mouths wide, al made a 
‘gurgling and occasionally a snapping sound, the latter 
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occasioned by the sudden shutting of their jaws, 
when they felt or fancied that something had dropped 
between them. The sense of taste or touch seemed 
— and delicate in these ungainly creatures. While 
istributing the limpets, we somewhat idly cast in 
with them a few heads of the large ‘ horse-gowans’ 
(ox-eye daisy), which we had chanced to pluck in an 
adjoining meadow. ‘They also speedily disappeared, 
but only for a single second, being instantaneously 
rejected with considerable force. In this way they 
sometimes blew even the desired limpets into each 
other’s mouths. The majority seemed quite as tame 
and familiar as chickens or puppy-dogs. We observed 
that they were unable to swallow anything without 
previously making a downward plunge of their heads, 
and filling their mouths with water, the latter being 
no doubt immediately expelled through the gill- 
covers, while the food passed down into the gullet. 
They rolled lazily about, laying their beads over each 
other, and kept all pressing in a mass within the 
space of a few yards, close to the rocky ledge on 
which we stood, basin in hand, the latter being | 
evidently the inducement to congregate, rather than 
any personal predilection for ourselves. The sight 
was singular, and showed how even the natives of 
the sunless deep may be domesticated, and rendered 
as familiar as land animals. As we stood on the 
lowest step, au niveau of the surface of the water, 
some of them laid their large languishing faces over 
our feet, allowed us to put our hands beneath them, 
and ‘roll them over, or even raise and replunge them 
(as nurses do children) out of and then beneath 
their native brine. The species were chiefly cod, 
with a few lithe, a gurnard, and a small grilse or sea- 
trout. The last named was ng: shy and wary; 
and although hunger is a great leveller, and is apt 
to bring down haughtiness to a par with humility, 
yet while approaching the scene of festivity, he never 
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ascended to the surface, but kept constantly darting 
about at a depth of six or seven feet below; and as 
the food, when thrown in, was instantaneously swal- 
lowed by the cloud of cod-fish which hung above, 
certainly none was allowed to make its way to salmo 
in the lower regions. Some of the cod had been im- 
prisoned for about a couple of years. It is not found 
advisable either to keep them long in confinement, 
or to have them of large size, in consequence of their 
tendency, in either case, to tyrannize over the new- 


‘comers of smaller dimensions. The old fellows, there- 


fore, require to be removed from time to time, and’ 
carried tenderly towards the larder. Herrings are 
seldom kept in confinement, as, from their fat and 
defenceless nature, they too easily fall a prey to the 
more gaunt and wide-mouthed kinds, who ingulf them 
greedily. But a pond, constructed on the same prin- 
ciple, perhaps more closely guarded by a fine grating, 
just where the water ebbs and flows, would be of 
great importance, by enabling us to ascertain the 
breeding and growth of herrings, and the production 
and development of the spawn of that invaluable 
species. On these points we as yet know next. to 
nothing, and our ignorance of things so important. 
for ourselves and our people to be made acquainted 
with, ranks among the opprobria of natural history, 
and of those who affect to follow that pleasant though 
recreation. 

e were considerably affected by the tenderness 
of feeling which seemed to exist between most of 
these fishes and their ancient feeder. They had 
entire confidence in each other, and this was, no 
doubt, the foundation of their mutual respect and 
happiness, as it is that of all the domestic affections. 
There can be no real and enduring cheerfulness with- 
out it, either on the steadfast earth or within the 
glittering waters. .We know that many strong at- 
tachments have existed between men and fish. One 
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of the most noted on record is that which was felt 
by Hortensius for a lamprey, at the death of which 
the orator almost broke his heart, and somewhat 
morosely resented a friend’s cajolery of his grief, by 
retorting that such despondency would never have 
befallen him (the cajoler), who had survived seven 
wives, and never shed a tear for one of them. 
Antonia, the wife of Drusus, entertained so great a 
love for another lamprey, “that she could find in her 
heart to decke it, and to hang a paire of golden eare- 
rings about the guils thereof.’”’ Many of the con- 
script fathers, who might have had other things 
to think of, were so charmed when they succeeded 
in training some docile favourite to feed from their 
fingers, as to be wrapt in an elysium of delight. 
Tame fish are now quite out of fashion, although we 
hope that their recent introduction into the vivaria 
of our Zoological Gardens may revive the taste. We 
may add, that fish are great favourites in Otaheite. 
Mr. Ellis informs us, that he has frequently accom- 
panied a young chieftain to the side of a hole. So 
soon as a whistle was sounded, an enormous eel 
would show itself upon the surface, where it fed 
fondly and familiarly from its master’s hand. 

The Roman writers describe the fish-ponds so 
frequent in ancient days. Varro states that there 
were two sorts—the one supplied with fresh water, 
the other with salt. In the formation of the former, 
advantage was taken of the neighbouring land-springs, 
and they were regarded as poor men’s mite the 
latter were, of course, sea-ponds, and being much 
more expensive, were the exclusive property of the 
affluent. Sergius Orata, however, became a mil- 
lionnaire in consequence of his professional dealings in 
various kinds of fish. Columella enters into many 
details regarding the formation of sea-ponds. He 
recommends insular situations, where the soil is 
naturally poor and unproductive. The site chosen 
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should be so near the sea, that its waters may easily 
wash through, and never stagnate, thus imitating the 
great main from which they are drawn, and which 
is in perpetual movement, and renewed from hour to 
hour. They may be either made of tiles or excavated 
in the solid rock, and the further extremity, which 
is deeper and cooler than the rest, should conduct 
by channels into a grotto, where the scaly flock may 
retire during the heat of the day, like cattle, for 
refreshment and repose. In sup ving these reser- 
voirs, the water should be let in from one place and 
out at an opposite, so as to secure a constant re- 
mewal—a thing of prime importance. When the 
‘vivarium to be formed is scarcely above the level of 
‘the sea, its basin should be dug down about nine 
feet, and the conduit-pipes placed about two feet 
‘from the top, and very capacious, so as to admit of 
‘sudden flushes of water to aid the issue of the more 
stagnant mass lying beneath the level of the sea. If 
‘the dimensions of the pond permit, the practice is 
recommended of removing fragments of rock covered 
with sea-weed from the shore, and scattering them 
about the enclosure, in imitation of the open sea. 
This is an excellent idea, not sufficiently attended to 
_ im our marine preserves, although it forms the very 
_ life and essence of our vivaria, the salt waters of 
_ which, however small in quantity, are kept fresh, 
| that is, in their naturally pure and uncorrupted state, 
' in consequence of the chemical action excited by the 
growth or existence of living sea-weeds. The prin- 
ciple, we believe, was first announced in our own 
days by the late ingenious Dr. Johnston of Berwick, 
and has been well explained by Mr. Gosse, discussed 
by Mr. Kingsley, and carried into practice by many 
others. Any one may now—‘tho’ inland far he 
be’— keep a tub or other, vessel filled with sea- 
_ water, containing marine animals for observation, 
and without renewal of the water for a twelvemonth, 
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‘ 
if certain sea-plants, easily obtained, each anchored 
on its native stone or shred of rock, are permitted 
to grow within it. 


THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was very evident. to us all how much Frances felt the 
interference of Caroline with the affection of her little 
favourite. The more so this was felt, no doubt, because its 
motives were not understood by her, though she knew that 
Mrs. Merton was coming home, and that she was a friend of 
Caroline’s friends. She had not been present at the conversa- 
tion in which Caroline had shown very plainly (as I thought) 
that her neglect of the little child might have unpleasant 
consequences; and that Mrs. Merton, instead,of supposing 
that she had shown any neglect, imagined that she had 
devoted herself to May with more than necessary kindness. 

But Caroline was now steadily advancing in little May’s 
good graces, and a coolness had gradually come on between 
Frances and herself, which she was far from wishing to ascribe 
to the real cause; on the contrary, she affected to believe that 
- She felt a natural resentment against Frances for having made 
a caricature of her, in which she had represented her as an 
old bathing woman; and for having encouraged little May to 
call her Miss’Quarius, which she sometimes did still, that being 
her version of ‘‘ Aquarius.”” Now there.was no question that 
it was the ‘‘ mental improver’’ who had taught little May this 
refined piece of wit; and as they always laughed at her when 
she said it, the child naturally thought herself very clever, 
and often applied it to Caroline, laughing exceedingly at the 
same time, as if she had understood her joke, which unques- 
tionably she did not. But it happened occasionally that 
little May, when she was in a saucy humour, would apply 
this name to Frances; and once when she did so, Frances 
looked annoyed, and said to us, ‘‘I wish you would not 
teach the child these nicknames—TI don’t think you have any 
right to make her apply them to me; I never ‘ throw cold 
water’ on your pleasures.”’ | 

‘‘ Why, Frances,’”’ said one of us, whom I will not name, 
for a reason I have (as an Irishman would say), ‘‘ that name 
was never meant for you: how can you affect to think it 


was?’’ 
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‘‘For'whom, then, was it meant?’’ asked Frances, com- 
dly. | 

ue For Caroline, of course,’” was the surprised reply; ‘* but 
we thought that you, of all persons, knew for whom it was 
meant ; sve always thought that you made that caricature.” 

‘*T,”’ exclaimed Frances, amazed ; “‘ so far from making it, 
I did not even see it. You never showed it to me, and as 
there seemed to be always some laughing and whispering © 
about it whenever I asked any questions, I always thought it 


be a caricature of 


Here was a new light thrown on the subject. ‘I was 
always surprised when I considered that you had done it,”’ I 
observed, ‘ because it seemed so unlike you: but who did it, 
then? No one in the house besides can draw so well as that 
face of Caroline is done; and indeed no one else in the house 
can make likenesses.” 

“* Let me look at it,’’ said Frances. The drawing was pro- — 
duced ; and Frances, after looking at it attentively, said with 
evident surprise ; ‘‘ This head of Caroline is unquestionably my 
doing. I remember now she was sitting at her French 
exercise when I drew it, and I missed it, for I had intended to 
add- the figure; but when I looked over my folio the next 
day, it was not there.’ Here, then, was a deepening of the 


_. mystery; and what school girl does not love a mystery? ‘The 


remainder of the drawing,’’ continued Frances, ‘ has been 
added by another hand—a person who draws in a better and 
bolder style than I do, and who has used quite a different 
kind of pencil.”’ 

** But none of us can draw in a better and bolder style than 
you do,’ observed one of our number; “‘ and besides, here are 
the four other likenesses.” 

**T can hardly call them likenesses,”’ said Frances; ‘‘ they 
are drawings of four extremely pretty girls, about the ages of 


you four, and one of them is smaller than the others, and has 

very large dark eyes; that one is meant for Sophia.”’ She 

, Went on with her examination—‘* One of them has long curly 

_ hair, and wears a watch ; that one is meant to indicate Belle ; 
* but the features bear no resemblance to her whatever.” 


Belle looked disappointed ; we had flattered ourselves that 


_. these faces did bear some resemblance to us, and it was 


mortifying that a judge of drawing should pronounce other- 
wise, 3 | | 
“Ido not believe this drawing was made in the house at 
all,” proceeded Frances; “ there is no one here who could 
do it, excepting one of the masters, and that is not to be 
thought of.”” 
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‘¢ Where was it done, then ?’’ said Belle. | 

‘Indeed, I cannot say,” replied Frances; “ but it has 
evidently been folded, just as it might have been if it had 
been sent somewhere in a letter: some people in the house 
write a great many letters,” 

Now there was no one in the room but ourselves and Miss : 
Ward; and she was sitting with her back to us, writing a 
letter. She was the most impassive and tranquil of mortals— 
she was about to leave us in a fortnight—and she seldom 
mixed in any of our amusements or conversations. She now, 
however, was heard to laugh; and when Frances said, ‘‘ Some 
people write a great many letters,’’ she replied, " Some people 
have married sisters.’ 

‘s Yes, I know,’ ’ said Frances, laughing, and thinking she 
was only accounting for the number of letters she wrote. But 
when she added, ** Some people have brothers-in-law, who 
can draw in a better and bolder style than Miss Black does,”’ 
we all looked at one another surprised. 

**It would be a very great satisfaction to us to know some- 
thing about this said drawing,’’ observed Belle, ‘‘ It would, 
particularly to Frances, because Caroline makes her supposed 
authorship of ‘it an excuse for quarrelling with her; at a 


she resents it.’ 

‘* Yes, I am sorry to hear that,’’ replied Miss Ward, who w 
still writing ; ‘‘ I thought that drawing had been quite forgotten, 
not having heard it mentioned for weeks till to-day.’ 

‘* Well, as I said before,’’ continued Frances, * ‘it would be 
a great satisfaction to know something about it.’ | 

Miss Ward laid down her pen and wiped it, el put it in | 
its place, and composedly shut her desk, and then she turned 
half round on her chair, and said: ** So it would be, no doubt, 
Frances; but only think what a pretty little mystery it would 
spoil—utterly spoil—a mystery that has amused and excited 

these girls for a quarter of a year at least.” 

She laughed, and her usually pale face had a slight glow, 
as she continued: ‘ I have been treated with great neglect in 
the affair. Not one of you even asked me if »' had anythin 
to do with it; I was the only girl in the house that you waited 

‘* How could we possibly guess that ae knew anything of 
it?’’ exclaimed Belle. 

Miss Ward laughed again, and said: * V ery complimentary 
that speech ; however, you will admit that the caricature has 
accomplished its mission; you have endured scarcely any 
petty persecution, since / pinned that paper on Caroline's cur- 
-tain.’’ And while we all stood looking at _" in breathless 
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surprise, she continued; ‘‘ Now hear your mystery pulled to 
pieces: I found that drawing of Caroline’s head on the floor, 
and thinking it was thrown there as rubbish to be swept 
away, Ladopted it. I write a good many letters, as you have 
said, and I often amuse my sister with accounts of what goes 
on here. One day I wrote a particular description of your 
amusing, and I must say, absurd society; and Tom, my 
brother-in-law, asked me what Caroline was like, as I 
described her as the chief persecutor. So I sent him the 
drawing, and a few days after came that caricature, which he 
only sent in joke, and which I pinned on Caroline’s curtain. 
But now I find it is doing harms so I shall certainly tell 
Caroline the whole affair the first opportunity.’’ She had 
searcely done speaking when Caroline came in, and Miss 
Ward turning to her, said, ‘‘ I understand, Carry, that you 
do not feel friendly with Frances, because you believe she 
made this drawing.”’ | 

Caroline coloured and said: ‘‘ No; she could not but think 
it was not kind of Franees to have done it, and in consequence 
of that she never could love her.”’ 

‘* You have no other reason for not being friendly with 
her?’’ asked Miss Ward, composedly. 

** None whatever,’’ replied Caroline, incautiously. 

‘*‘Then,' said Miss Ward, ‘I hope to see you reconciled. 
Frances did not make that drawing—my brother Tom did, 
‘and I pinned it on your curtain; so please to transfer your 
resentment to me, Carry.”’ 

Now Miss Ward was taking the matter so very coolly, that 


' it seemed no use to quarrel with her, and the very angry 


colour that mounted to Caroline’s temples, and the mortifica- 
tion expressed in every line of her speaking features, seemed 
less to result from the discovery that Miss Ward was the 
guilty person, than that Frances was not; for when the girls 
exclaimed that after this striking denouement, it was quite 
essential that there should be a scene, or that the parties — 
ought to fall into one another’s arms and be reconciled, weep- 
ing and vowing eternal friendship—and when they seized 
upon Caroline, and pushed her towards Frances—the latter 
made a step or two forward, evidently intending to kiss her; — 
but Caroline attempted to disengage herself, and reddening» 
- with confusion and annoyance, said there had never been any 
quarrel between her and Frances, and, therefore, there could 
be no need of a reconciliation, especially a public one, Upon . 
this, Frances hastily drew back ; she seemed to feel it almost 
an insult that Caroline should show such evident dislike to 
the simple kiss she proffered ; and when Miss Ward, coming 
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up to her said, ‘I hope you will kiss me insted, Frances, 
for I have unintentionally caused you a great deal of discom- 
fort,’ she did as requested, and then, turning hastily, went 
out of the school-room, and ran upstairs in a great hurry. 

Miss Ward, who, with all her matter-of-fact quietude, was 
by no means destitute of knowledge of character, looked un- 
utterable things as she observed Caroline walking about the 
room fanning herself, and trying to be cool, and to subdue 
the outward expression of her annoyance ; but the younger 
pupils coming in, and beginning to set out the drawings and 
easels in preparation for our drawing-master, she did not say 
anything. 

‘‘Frances has not finished her drawing,’ said one of 
them, as she put out the folio which contained Miss Black’s 
beautiful heads ; ; “May, go up and tell Miss Christiana that 
it only wants ten minutes to Mr. Ww. s time, and ask her if 
she remembers that she is not ready.”’ 

Little May had just entered the school-ro8m when this was 
said, and she shook her head, and laying a doll’s apron upon 
the floor, began carefully to fold it up, saying, as she did so, 
‘‘ My Miss Chris-tiana Frances sent me down, and said she 
did not wish to be disturbed.’’ When the small garment was 
neatly pressed into a very tight little square between May's 
hands, she looked up and said, simply, ‘*I shan’t ask my Miss 
Chris-tiana Frances to cut me out my doll’s cap now— shall 
ask Massey, because my Miss Chris-tiana Frances is crying.’ 

‘‘But she must come down in ten minutes,” said Miss 
Ward; ‘* do run to her, Sophia; remind her of the lesson, and 
take her my rose-water for her eyes."’ I accordingly ran up 
and knocked at Frances’s door; she certainly was shedding 
tears, and how much I regretted my promise to Caroline that 
I would not mention anything that had passed between us on 
the day‘of our quarrel, when Frances said to me: ‘* If I could 
understand Caroline, I should not be so much vexed. I had 
of course observed her feelings towards me, and her trying 
to deprive me of little May; and now that I seem to have 
arrived at a motive for this dislike, and she is shown that it 
is utterly unjust, she shrinks from me with absolute repug- 
nance ; it is evident that her thinking me the contriver of that 
drawing is not the real reason of her dislike to me; I often 
think she must consider me a kind of rival; but I certainly 
have no wish to rival her in anything.” 

I could only answer to all this—‘ Talk to Miss Ward, 
dearest Frances ; ; I think she understands Caroline better 
than any of us’’—and then the lesson-bell ringing, we both 


went down into the school-room. 
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_ It then wanted about a fortnight to the holidays, but I 
was not looking forward to them with so much pleasure as 
usual, because my parents being abroad, I was to be left with 
Madame. So many of my schoolfellows were in the same 
 @ase, that there would be no want of companionship, and, 
on the whole, we expected to enjoy ourselves very well, for 
Madame, with her family, was going to stay at the sea-side, 
and we, of course, were to accompany her. We, therefore, 
did not make a grief of the necessity of thus remaining away 
from home, though, as I said before, we looked forward to 
the holidays with less enthusiasm than usual. 
"Those of us who were to remain with Madame were Miss 
L’Estrange and Belle, Caroline, Frances, little May, myself, 
and the schoolfellow whom I have before mentioned, without 
' divulging her name; also Madame’s two little girls, and two 
little French girls, cousins of theirs, | 
_ I have often thought, since leaving school, when reflecting 
on the many excellent qualities of Madame, that she was the 
most superior woman on the whole that I have ever been 
privileged to meet with. It was not only her remarkable 
uprightness and openness in little things that made us 80 
comfortable with her,—it was not only her wonderful insight 
into character that was such a safeguard to us, making us 80 
sure that in the long run she would certainly understand us 
and do us justice,—but she was so completely’ above those 
little arts which some of her craft condescend to. She had such 
_ @ genial disposition, and so sincerely loved to make her young 
_ people happy, that we trusted to her more implicitly and felt 
' more at ease (when we had nothing to conceal) under her 
scrutinizing eyes, than we could have done with manya 
person with a more tender heart, and who would have ruled | 
us With a slacker hand. She never, in the least, shrank from 
her position as a school-mistress, and would often say: ‘* This 
is my school, and you are my scholars; you are at school, 
ladies, and you are not to respect me merely as a gentlewoman, 
but as your mistress.’’ I need not say that this was a strik- 
ingly different speech to what many ladies in her position 
would have uttered. ‘I have been so many years at school,” 
we were taught to say, instead of, ‘‘I have been s0 many years 
at Madame’s,”” or, ‘‘so many years at the Willows.” 


But Madame had another quality for which we were all 
grateful: a parent or friend of certain pupils sometimes came’ - 
to atay afew days; and when this was the case, those particu-- 
lar pupils were never extolled at the expense of the others, 
nor made out to be particularly interesting to Madame, nor. 
at all more kindly treated than usual, No new-comer had to 
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- complain that after her mother or guardian was gone, Madame 
did not make so much of her or allow her so much liberty ae 
at first. The consequence was, that we all thoroughly re- 
spected our ‘ Mistress ;’’ and when she said to us at the 
commencement of the holidays—*‘t Now, young ladies, you 
who remain with me may consider yourselves not as my 
pupils, but during the next six weeks as my guests’’—we so 
thoroughly believed her at her word, that we felt like guests, 
and could talk to her with a freedom that at other times we 
never should have ventured to assume for a moment, | 

The holidays came; we saw the other girls drive away, and 
were a little sorry at first ; but then there was the sea-side to 
look forward to, and there were the stories of Miss L’ Estrange 
and Belle to listen to respecting by-gone holidays, for they 
had spent many at school, and declared that they had bene 
delightful, 

We got up the morning after the other pupils had left with | 
a curiqus sense of freedom. In Madame’s own parlour the 
breakfast cloth was spread, and there being no teachers, 
Madame herself made tea, and after breakfast she asked if 
some of us would like to go over to the town in the pony car- 
riage, and make some purchases for her. Of course some of 
us did like, and she requested the others to come into the 
green-house and help her there ; 0 we hada very sociable and 
delightful morning, Madame telling us amusing stories of 
French society, and the school she had herself attended when 
a little girl. 

- Dear, good woman, how kind she was to us! and how we 
did enjoy ourselves during the packing, at which we all 
assisted ; and then set off in two post-chaises for the sea-side, — 
enjoying the thoughts of this change the more because we— 
had been told that the fea we were going to was nota 
town nor even a village, but a solitary hotel, standing alone | 
by the sea, with no other house within half-a-mile ; so that | 
we could dress as we like, and delight in the rustic country | 
round with a freedom that one cannot feel at a fashionable 
watering- place. 
The chaise in which I travelled contained Madame’s 

little girls in the rumble, and Caroline, Frances, and little 
May inside. I should have liked the journey very much but 
for Caroline’s unfriendly conduct to Frances ; for to the latter 
Madame had specially entrusted May; and Caroline, seeming 
to be jealous, appeared determined to tempt and incite the 
child to such behaviour as should do no credit to Frances’s 
utmost care. Now she would offer her fruit, and when 
Frances reminded her that it was a forbidden luxury, she 
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argued that a little would not hurt her; and when the child, 
seeing it all the time, naturally begged for it, Caroline seemed 
to yield, and said, “ Yes, she should have it, if Frances 
would let her.’’ Frances said no, and the child having been 
- allowed to see it, and hope for it, not unnaturally began to 
ery. Caroline, upon this, ought to have abstained from it 
- herself, that the little creature might not see it; on the con- 
trary, she not only ate the apricots that she had brought 
with her, but at the first market-town we came to, bought 
. some tempting greengages, and again renewed the subject by 
a if a few ripe plums could ‘ possibly hurt the poor 

ild,”’ 

The poor child, upon thus hearing her claims so patheti- 
ally set forth, listened with eager interest to a second 
dialogue between Frances and Caroline as to the propriety of 
her having any; and when it was decided against her, she 
was very cross, cried again, and said Frances was a cross 
lady, and she would not sit on her knee. Thereupon Caro- 
line took her; and of course Frances could not be pleased, 

: particularly as by her injudicious comforting and condoling, 
a she made the child extremely troublesome, and entirely took 
i away the pleasure of our drive. 
P _ It was six o'clock in the evening when we first caught sight 
B of the sea; we were coming towards it through a perfectly 
+ level pastoral country; the rich fields were filled with white 
t flocks and herds with spreading and particularly formidable 
looking horns. There were few hedges; the land being very 

_ damp, was drained by deep ditches, which served to enclose the 

- wide open pastures, and thus we had two vast plains within 

our view—that of the land and that of the water, the one diver- 

sified here and there by a white sail, the other by a brown 
steeple. Now this prospect does not sound beautiful, yet it 
certainly possessed a solemn and peculiar grandeur of its own : 
over sea and land alike we could see the shadows of the 
clouds chasing each other, and the desert greenness of the 
latter was here and there enlivened and spotted by flocks, just 
as the uniform purple of the other was by whirling sea-birds. 

_ A bank, about ten feet high, divided the two elements ; the 
-. landward side was riddled with rabbit-holes, and gay with 

_ heather and broom ; against the seaward side shoals of shells 
| had been flung by the waves, and a reach of soft sand 
stretched out to the edges of the curling water. 

We stepped at the door of the large solitary house, and 
forgot our discomforts for the moment, Madame ordered tea, 
and we were all too hungry not to wish to enjoy it. We stood 
at the bay window of the upper parlour, where we were to 
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take this meal, delighting in the view of the sea; and I re- 
member, though I did not pay much attention to it at the 
time, that I heard a conversation going on between the civil 
landlady and Madame, by which it appeared that for that 
night the house was so extremely full that we could not have 
the bed-rooms ordered for us; and in fact, as we had come a 
day earlier than we were expected, this was no real hardship. 
Madame said she supposed they would accommodate us as 
well as possible, and the landlady withdrew, with many 
curtseys. .We then drank tea. Massey came in and said 
that unless some of the young ladies slept on sofas in the 
sitting-rooms, she did not see how all were to be accommo- 
dated ; she also spoke of beds on the floor. Madame seemed 
annoyed, and said she must go and inspect the rooms; at the 
same time, she gave us all leave to go out on to the shore, 
which we did in high glee, and I have a vivid recollection 
now of that walk, though, for awhile, I almost forgot it in 
the exciting recollection of the events that followed it. 


THE FERRYMAN, 


‘‘Ho, Ferryman! dark Ferryman ! 
| Touch not my lovely child ; 
Thy hand is cold, thy brow is wan, 
Thy features stern and wild! 
My little one doth shiver—she lieth cold and white ; 
Dark is the dreary river—mysterious the night! 
My love hath ever shielded her, 
Watch’'d over her with care, 
And she will weep, O Ferryman, 
When she wakes and finds thee there !"’ 


Though dark my aspect be,”’ 
The Ferryman replied, 
“No little one need tremblingly 
E’er wander by my side: 
Though she be faint and weary as drooping lily-bud, 
Full well will I defend her thro’ the tempestuous flood : 
Only they whose souls are burden’d 
With unforgiven sin, 
Need shrink upon that river's brink, 
And fear to plunge therein.” 
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, take the. weary. and. of 
ose links to earth are broken; 
They'll smile.at thy deathly token! . 
t'spare my. blossom fair, my gentle child with golden. 
Pale she ‘che lieth in thy cold arms; 


From my sad heart's bitter ery 
Led 
“Tt may not be—it may ‘not. 
Said he, with heaving breast ; 


_ “Fain would I leave thy little one 


Within thine armsto rest; 
Sindy 2 are the debtors of my great Lord and’ King, 


Andi bind these fetters on thy child—not lin, 


I have bound her softly, gently 
beet )@he hath felt nd touch of pain; 
| _ draw her upwards unto heaven, 


Cometh anon and ‘ever: acd 


A hei music stream. © 4 0 


While those strange sounds are sweeping, like winds upon 


the wold ; 
Quivering into the awful dark glides down each golden note ; 


Muffied and mellow’d by angel-wings, float. 


A fear is heavy at my PERT 
I cannot say ‘”Tis well !’ 


“Calm thee with heaven's peace ; 
From this dark land of sorrow and fight! 
I will thy child release. _ 
Well may the happy angels sing, and strike their naib alowag 
Let rt my tears and murmurings keep her in FEN. shro id { 
“BY the pure smile that lingereth . 
Rat On the innocent lip and brow, 
| that the angels are waiting 
‘ That the angela are calling her now 
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“ She heareth,’’ she said; tlie wondrous 
cannot keep her here; 
She-heareth the chant of the cherubim, A 
Ringing distinet and: clear!’ 
| bow't: her head: Alas for she 
“For that “hath: heard heaven's call the paths of earth 
will tread ?: 
Woe, woe for me that the young depart, 
And the weary are left below, 
a hidden grief and a broken » 


Then spake the Ferzyman,.as.6 tear. 
al | the old wither'dand Kind 


A bride iny fate in golden, dreams, but from out ‘the land of 
| 
Her spirit pass'd to the land of death, ead mang bame to woop, 
} i bear the groans of a ruin’d world ; 
Woe! woe! where’er treadgs 
Death is the banner. float 
*T wixt the living and the dead, » a 
Blest are the early dead in Christ; for 


| But the Ferryman 
With the light of the life immortal 
“with the wild waves hush’d and dreaming, 
a 7 With. the wild winds laid to rest, . ee 
4 ’Mid the mystic gloom and the shadow, 
_ Was she borne on that river's breast ! 
With the glory of the Hereafter bursting upon sed? eyes, 
With the chant of she enter’d paradise { 
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THIS WORLD, OR THE NEXT? 


A LARGE number of our readers have probably read a 
remarkable work from the vigorous pen of one of the 
greatest preachers of the present age, bearing the some- 
if what startling title of, “Is it possible to make the Best of 
both Worlds?” This book has been. extensively circulated 
af and read, and the tendency of its argument has been much 
iD canvassed in several quarters. Among the replics which 
i: - it has provoked, one of the ablest is from the Rev. W. 
fi _ Clarkson, late missionary in India, and which will be 

| _ found noticed in our review department. Feeling that 
4 _ nothing but advantage to the cause of truth and piety 
can arise from the free discussion of this momentous ques- 
tion, we have great pleasure in inserting an extended 


extract from the pamphlet. 
Ei In discussing the question before us, says Mr. Clarkson, 
ti we esepors. I. To invalidate the theory. II. ‘To question 
4 the facts alleged in corroboration of_the theory. LI. To 
i repudiate the principle which is founded on the theory. 


Of all the facts of human nature, is it not most patent 

—~ that the “best of this world” has a strong tendency to 
‘generate the opposite qualities to those required for 
making the best of the next world? Poverty of spirit 
towards God, and meekness towards man, dependence, 
spiritual-mindedness, deep sympathies with 
umanity,—these are certainly not the qualities naturally 
generated by the “ best of this world.” Rather is a strong 
and almost agonizing conflict necessary to prevent the 
formation of the very contraries. Is not Jeshurun, who 
“waxed fat and kicked,” the very type of humanity in 

i its best forms? And though special grace may at times 
4 revent this natural development, and afford illustrious 
y instances of exalted piety, in spite of the “ best of this 
4 world,” are not such illustrations of grace “few and far 
between,” exceptional rather than universal, and by their 
_ very scarcity and novelty proving so many warnings 
‘a against the presumption of making the experiment in 
a question? This is not one of the Almighty’s everlasting 


d circles, whereby the producing cause is itself increased in 
if power by the thing which it produces. There is no 
action and re-action here, so that the effect may reproduce 
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its own cause. Here temporal good, which is the effect, 
is inimical to the virtue which originated it, and has a 
tendency to wear it out. ‘The theory in question, then, is 
unsound, for while it recognises the tendencies of virtue, 
it ignores the tendencies of temporal good. If the former 
tend to secure the best of this world, the latter does not 
tend to secure the best of the next world. Hence no 
rational probability of securing the best of both. | 

Does not God himself often interfere, in regard to the 
pious, to check the tendencies of temporal good, and pre- 
vent them from working out a spiritual evil? How man 
of the godly are by waeke on stroke bereft of earthly ’ 
lest their piety should by it become deteriorated! God is 
Jorced (so to speak) to rob them of earthly treasure, that 
they may not rob themselves of a divine one. | 

Such being the actual phenomena of virtue and vice, in 
their relation to worldly good, the moral sense of mankind 
Sounded on them has ever opposed the theory in question. 
The mental history of India has comprised more forms of 
religion than the whole world beside. But of all its forms, 
I know not one which goes so counter to the moral con- 
victions of mankind, as to predicate the possibility of 
making the “ best of both worlds.” Few religions, if any, 
would refuse to admit such principles as are contained 
in these Indian proverbs: “ Sacrifice is the condition of 
reward ;” “ The loss of one world is the gain of another ;” - 
“Lose your house and you save it. Gane your house 
and you lose it;” ‘The way to live is to die, the way to 
die is to live ;” ‘The greedy, the lustful, the angry, may 
have salvation, but the double-minded devotee will fail.”’ 

Now, if we inquire what has hitherto kept the multi- 
tudes in our own country from seeking the kingdom of 
God, the answer will be, in part, the deep conviction they 
entertain, that in so doing they must renounce the “ best | 
of this world.” They feel, though they may not reason, 
that virtue, evangelical virtue, has a difficult part to pla 
in an evil and adulterous generation, and that though it 
indisputably wins heaven, there is a strong probabili 
that it will lose earth. The servant must often lose his 
situation or his truthfulness; the master must give up his 
high Christian honour or his customer; the statesman must 
part with a principle or suffer loss of popularity; the 
minister of God must please men and suffer corresponding 
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loss from God, or must please God and suffer loss from 
man. Certainly we, of the nineteenth century, have not 
seen society otherwise moulded. Things ma different, 
and will so, in the millennium; but the possibility 
which forms the question of this lecture is one of and for 
this century and English society. Temporal interest and 
claims of Christian duty must come'into collision. It is 
the very ordeal of virtue, the very fire by which it is tried 
and purified. | 

Now, are the moral sentiments to which we have 
referred false? Are they not the results of men’s own 
observation, of virtue’s severe conflict with the moral 
elements around it, and of the circumstances so adverse to 
it of human life and condition? Exceptions which may 
exist, of virtue’s unimpeded course, issue from peculiar 
circumstances, and are confined to certain spheres. They 
are scarcely obvious and striking enough to influence men 
in general, or to form their convictions. 

The argument against the theory then stands thus :— 
Virtue is checked and hindered in her natural tendencies: 
to the production of temporal good. So that the virtuous 
may not depend on “making the best of this world.” 
Where it is not thus hindered, temporal good itself has 
a tendency to pervert the heart from moral good. So that 
those who do make the best of this world are in great 
danger of not ‘ making the best of the next world.” 

Il. We proceed to question the facts which are cited 
to corroborate the theory. There are many Christians who 
maintain their religious profession, are useful in the 
world, active in the church of God, and have a solid Chris- 
tian character; they have made the best of this world, it 
is said, and for aught we know to the contrary are making 
the best of the other world. These are pointed out as 
living illustrations of the theory. Before we recognise 
these cases as bearing on the theory, let us remark, first, 
that many have not made the best of this world, but only 
inherited it. The lines have fallen to them—they have 
not dard them down. Property and easy circumstances 
have met them—they did not create them. Secondly, 
when they have created them under the Divine blessing, 
by diligence, prudence, virtue, there are serious demurrers 
to acknowledging them as having made the best of this 
world, Are there not in the case of some, at any rate, 
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serious drawbacks? Recognising them not simply in their 
individuality, but in their relationships—their children 
especially, bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh ;— 
witnessing (no uncommon occurrence) the very absence of | 
those qualities which marked the parent and wrought out 
for him the best of this world—indolence instead of in- 
dustry, dependence instead of independence, effeminac 

rather than ‘manly courage and Christian virtue—quali-- 
ties these which have issued out of the very parental 
circumstances.—viewing, I say, the children as bound up 
with the parents, having if not an inseparable existence 
yet inseparable interests, shall we admit they have made 
the best of this world? Had their income been less, their 
circle of acquaintanee of another character, their means 
less abundant, and a class of valuable qualities been im- 
parted to their children, would not their claim be more 

valid than it is at present to their having made the best 
of this world? The “ best” certainly can never be pre 
dicated of the mere abundance of a man’s possessions. The 
term as limited to this world must yet comprehend all 
circumstances and associated interests. 

Again, are there not proverbially a large class of 
anxieties and cares cathe with “ the best of this world,” 
which qualify its character, and detract from its enjoy- 
ment? ‘The precarious tenure on which it must be held, 
the array of circumstance which seems to envy it and 
detract from its blessedness—-does not this infuse some- 
thing into “the best” which goes towards vitiating its 
excellence ? | | 

Further, in citing any one as having made the best of 
this world, do we fail to perceive that “the best” in the 
estimation of the observer may not be “ best” in that of the 
possessor ?——-that the term is purely relative to the state 
of mind of the latter? One who has made what some 
might call “ the best” may have made the “ worst,” as far as 
his own perceptions are exercised, and vice versd. 

But further; granted that there are many Christians 
who, in the most comprehensive sense, have made the best 
of this world, the question of all others important to the 
argument is, Have they made the best of the next world ? 
‘or the true inquiry is, not whether they who make the 
best of this world may not make something of the next, 
but whether they may make the best of both. Now the 
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= a sophism on their own understandings, and be- 


"lot ev the other. All that and tan angie and 


Ee - ‘we may vouch for it as actually realized ; but 


: the next world, who shall vouch for that ? oo 
Christians—we trace them onwards to the tomb, 


d up to that“ bourne” all with them has been “the best 
but do we know the y have made the best of the heavenly = 


Do not the defenders of this 


hearts? Do they not forget that there 


as a “best.” and that there are all but infinite shades of 
difference between those two extrenies ? The only thing 


worth our serious inquiry is, May we make the Rn 4 fie =| 
world without detracting in the most minute comeeivelie a 


from our share of heavenly glory? 


= Are there degrees of blessedness in heaven—different 


capacities and ‘susceptibilities of enjoyment — 
? Surely there are. For whom then is the best 


Tight hand? which of the children of the Resurrection ¢ 
es nearest to the angels of God, nearest to 


Son, the archetype of all regenerate humanity 


If it should only happen to those who have made the best 


of this world, that from some causes connected with the _ | 
_. “making,” or which may ‘be inseparable from 


| gion, of the best of this’ world, there be an 
_ @inute inferiority in their spiritual position and 
Diessedness—that inferiority extending itself 


eternity—where would be their Best of both worlds?! 
only but of eternity, 


‘Wiewing man as a being 
| it thot evident that if or tn making the best 
of this world, he come in ‘any degree short of the position 


to the redeemed a worst of the blessed world as well 


he might otherwise attain, he has really inflicted on him- 


_#elf ‘an irreparable injury? When we consider how the 


best of this world has to’ be made, and is madethe | 


sources of property, the modes in which it is created or 
derived, the questionable character of the “conventional 
teousness which current in commercial and other 
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 ofearth? 
should we lose sight of God's comprehensive 

on—that law all eni- 
jority being made up by 


economy, and then 
be laid ides or will not the wo 
- come witness its consummation? To the poor, 
and persecuted, and self-denying for the kingdom of ; 
ae | qui e t same exact award will 


tried, 
God’s 


| and velations, anc ‘thougt sometime 3 
: broken, we never wholly lose sight: of frre is lack- | 
7 ing in one direction is supplied in another, and what is : 
S lacking et one time ia often made up at another. And 
4 will there be no extension of this: Divine constitution tnto 
of mind, are we quite sure heaven will 
4 just the very same thing in quanti uality to ee 
Christians, who have made had the heat of this 
og world, as to those who have made or had the worst of it? — 
At any rate, should we not. nd our judgmentastothe 
a4 fact of any having made ta, of both worlds, till we a 
obtain the data of actualexperience? 
contained in those solemn words,;“Thot 
. F tion is so thoroughly limited as not in any sense ordegree 
Ce to affect the believer who has made the best,andhim who Ss 
has made the worst, of this world ? 
cs And, lastly, is not the next world, in its a fit oe 
characteristics, to those who have hai 
He the worst of this world ? rest, fulness, riches, in- 
y heritance, rivers of sae absence of sorrow, wiping 
a away of tears, which. distinguish the heavenly Canaan 
ms have they not a very marked adaptedness to those who 
| have not enjoyed the best of this world? May it not be 
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found that, after all, the sufferers in and from this world 
make the best of the next world? And if so, shall we 
emulate those who, having enjoyed more than others of — 
_ this world, enter into less in the next? 
Do we customarily seek for those whose lives are most 
redolent of the sanctities of heaven, in the ranks of the 
| most endowed with this world’s goods and comforts ? 
| Review our churches. Flourishing, prospering, advancing ‘ 
| Christians, in the worldly sense, are they most Christ- 
_ like, most sensitive of moral evil, most unworldly and 
| spiritually-minded? Are the more peculiar features of - 
| Christian sanctity maintained amongst them? Are they 
_ most diligent to observe “ pure and undefiled religion” in 
their families, keeping them separate from the evil that 
| is in the world, sey unspotted from its corruption? Was 
there ever a time when that class, as a class, comprised 
_ the purest and holiest of the church ? Do not multitudes of 
rich professors appear before us as epistles written, not by 
the Spirit of God, but by the spirit of the world, bearing 
indited in plain characters, “ J¢ is NOT possible to make the 
best of both worlds” ? 
III. We proceed to repudiate the principle of making 
the best of both worlds. It is as affording a principle that 
- men care for the theory. If they may not presume on it, 
and arrange their practice in accordance with it, it is not 
worth their canvassing. Abstract possibility is the last 
thing which the business-men of this age care for. The 
hypothesis, as such, might for them slumber, with scho- 
lastic hypotheses, in eternal oblivion. A people of material 
and secular pursuits only catch at this theory to sustain 
and warrant a certain mode of action in life. The 
sibility being admitted, it is of course acted on, The_ 
theory established is to be wrought into practice. We 
therefore address ourselves to reprobate the principle of 
conduct which is established on the theory. 
First, the “best of this world” is not a legitimate 
object of Christian pursuit. Earthly good is defined in 
Scripture as “food and raiment.” J¢ is promised. J¢ is — 
declared to be the complement of human contentment. For 
tt God may be trusted. For ¢¢ may prayer be daily offered. 
Beyond t¢ there would seem to be no promise, no express 


sanction. 
“The best of this world.” Who shall draw the line 
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between it and the “lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, — 
and the pride of life” ?—especially as the “ best” is nothing © 
in itself positive and definite, but ever capable of being | 
expanded or contracted, refined or engrossed, according to — 
the changing tastes and views of individuals ? | 

Further, “ making the best of this world”—who shall | 
by clear bold lines distinguish for himself, or define to— 
others, the difference between it and “ loving the world and | 
the things of the world,” which is by every sanction for- — 
bidden to the Christian? Whose judgment so impartial | 
as to decide: where one ends, and the other begins? Who 
can set affection on “ the best of this world”—and without | 
affections he cannot “make” it—without the more than 
danger of unhallowed sympathy with the world, and 
spiritual unison with it? Can our theorist, who is seekin 
to make the best of this world, ever approach in word and 
spirit to the appeal of Jesus to Ais Father, “ I am not of the 
_world”?> Can he class himself with those of whom Jesus 

said, “ They are not of the world”? or can he consistently 
ask an interest in the prayer of Jesus, “ Keep them from 
the evil that is in the world”? Can he say to the world, 
‘I despise your pleasures, for I know their emptiness” ? 
Can he convince them that he believes respecting earth’s 
good, “ Vanity of vanities”? Is he not seeking it? Is he 
not “ making” it ? 

We cannot but express our conviction that the “ making 
the best of this world” is opposed to the whole temper 
and genius of Christianity. Its blessings, its woes, its 
precepts and promises, the virtues it inculcates, and 
the vices it deprecates— all present a hostile front to 
this principle of action. Its beatitudes are showered 
down on the poor, the meek,- the pure in heart, the 
mourner, the persecuted, those who are spoken ill of. Are 
these the characters who are seeking to make the best of 
this world? Its woes fall on the rich, the full, those who 
laugh, those of whom all men speak well: are not these 
- characters more akin to those who do make the best of this 


Enquirr Witrnin.—It has been very properly suggested 
that every man should constitute a self-examining committee, 
to enquire into his own conduct, It is believed the business 
each committee would have to transact would keep it con- 


stantly and usefully employed. 
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Ir is generally understood that China had a paper 
currency long before such a thing was known in any 
European or other country. The great Venetian 
haveller, Marco Polo, found paper money in common 
use, in every part of China, in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century ; and the Jesuit missionary, Father 


_ Gaubil, fixes the date of its first introduction in the 


year 1234. 

“In this city of Kambalu, his winter residence, is 
the mint of the Grand Khan or Emperor, who may 
truly be said to possess the secret of the Alchymists, 
as he has the art of producing money by the following 
process. He causes the bark to be stripped from 
those mulberry trees, the leaves of which are used in 
feeding silk worms, and takes from it that thin inner 
rind which lies between the’ coarser bark and the 
wood of the tree. This being steeped, and afterwards 
pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 1s 
made into paper resembling, in substance, that which 
is manufactured from cotton, but not so white. When 
ready for use, he has this paper cut into pieces of 


money of different sizes, nearly square, but somewhat 


longer than they are wide. Of these, the smallest 
om for a Venetian tornese (about four-fifths of an 

nglish penny) the next size for a Venetian gross 
(about eight-pence of our money); others pass for 
two, five, or ten grossi ; others, again, for as much as 


- ten besants or sequins of gold. The coinage of this 


paper money is authenticated with as much form and 


ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver ; 
for to each note a number of officers, specially | 

A oie not only subscribe their names, but 
a 


x their seals also; and where this has been regu- 
larly done by all of them, the principal officer, deputed 
by his majesty, having dipped into vermilion the royal 
seal committed to his custody, stamps with it the © 
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piece of paper, so that the form of the seal tinged 
with the vermilion remains impressed upon it; by 
which it receives full authenticity as current money, 
and the act of counterfeiting it is punished as a capital 
offence. 

“When thus coined in large quantities, this paper 
currency is circulated in every part of his majesty’s 
dominions, nor dares any person, at the peril of his 
life, refuse to accept it in payment. All his subjects 
receive it without hesitation, because, wherever their 
business anay call them, they can dispose of it again 
in the purchase of merchandise, or. of pearls, jewels, 
gold, or silver. With it, in short, every article may 

“When any persons happen to be possessed of paper 
money which from long use has become damaged, 
they carry it to the mint, where, upon payment of 
three per cent. they may receive fresh notes in ex- 
change. Should any be desirous of procuring gold or» 
silver for the purposes of manufacture, they in like 
-manner apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain | 
the bullion they require. All his majesty’s armies — 
are paid with this currency, which is to them of the | 
same value as gold or silver. Upon these grounds it — 
may certainly be affirmed that the grand khan hasa / 


more extensive command of treasure than any other ° 


sovereign in the universe.’’* 


According to the missi@nary Du Halde, the paper \ 


money issued by the Ming dynasty had this short, and | 
very significant inscription :—‘ Whosoever falsifies — 
this, shall have his head cut off.” eae | 
For some ages this paper money appears to have _ 
suffered no deterioration or loss of credit; but the 
decline of the Empire, and the growing rapacity and | 
corruption of every department of the government, _ 
and of nearly every man in any way connected with | 


* Travels of Marco Polo, translated, with notes, by the late Wil- | 
liam Marsden, Esq. | | 
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the government, have of late years brought it into 


utter discredit with the people, who have been taught. 


by dear-bought experience that no confidence can be 
placed in the good faith of their rulers who uphold | 
their notes. Over and over again the government 
has extracted a vast amount of bullion from its sub- 


jects, and given them in return worthless paper. The 


eonvenience of notes instead of coin in the common 
transactions of life$is, however, still as well understood 
among the Chinese as among ourselves ; and if it were 
not for the trickery and roguery which form such 
prominent features in their character, and lead every 
man to mistrust his neighbour, the use of paper money 
would, without doubt, be general. The circulation of 
promissory notes and letters of credit is very great 
throughout the provinces, and they are constantly 
used, as with us, to facilitate.commercial transactions ; 
but this kind of paper does not come under the desig- 
nation of money, as it is not a circulating medium. 

In many of the large cities of China, notes are 


issued by banks and deposits on the security of their 


own capital. These private banks, like our own, have 
no connexion with government, and their paper circu- 
lates only as their credit is good, and as far as the bank 
is known. Generally, the knowledge of such paper 
is restricted to the immediate region or city where it 
is Issued, though the limits of its circulation may vary 
at different times. Of the five ports now thrown open 
to foreigners, Fuhchau is the only one where paper 
money is in use; but we are told that it is also well 
known at Pekin, and in some cities in the provinces 
of Shantung and Honan. The bank bills issued at 
Fuhchau are rather larger than Bank of England 
notes; being, with the margin, about ten inches — 
and four inches wide. The right margin is covere 

with various stamps, seals, and written characters, all 
of them cut in two, the other half being retained by: 
the bank in order to verify the bill when presented 
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for payment; from which it is inferred that the notes 
are bound jin a book and printed in blank, and are 
filled up for issue as they are wanted. 

In a bill from the Za-Sang, or “ Great producing 
Bank, “the body of the note is printed in blue ink, 
the filling up is in black ink, and the stamps 
are in aa ink, the whole presenting a singular and 
rather pretty appearance. The name of the establish- 
ment, in large letters, occupies a separate division at 
- the top of the note. The border of the bill is filled 
in with a long laudation of money or cash, extending 
in the English translation to eighteen lines of small 
type. “With cash,” says this rhapsody, “men may 
g° even among the gods. Cash ought to be as abun- 

ant as water. Do not those who employ it in life 
regard it as one of the first of excellent things? If 
it be circulated rapidly, all alike find it profitable. It 
comes and goes as if it flew. Like the emperors and 
kings of ancient days, it hands down its name 
throughout the circuit of the world; and in the 
myriads of affairs in human life, every one yields to 
it and honours it as an elder brother. There is no 
place where it will not reach, no trouble that it will 
not tranquillize, nor is there anything connected 
with the existence of the people in which it is not 
required.’ In the border separating the division 
from the body of the note are two lines of verse bear- 
ing this signitication—‘* When fair being prevails in 
the world, wealth becomes abundant and vast: in a 
time of peace, the emperor is upright, and capital is 
greatly multiplied.” | | | 

On the border of another bill, issued by the Chi- 
ching, or “very trusty bank,’’ is the following sen- 
tence: —‘“‘ When the nine prefectures were. first 
marked out, money flowed in ever-growing plenty ; 
and for the beneficial use of the country, the device of 
bills was skilfully adopted. Among the Odes is the 
Vapoury Song, [which says]: ‘Since we have'a heap 
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of money, our hearts are open and sunny.’ If our 


hearts (the banker’s) be pure like the sun, we shall | 


depart from all falsehood, and be trusty and honest.” 
On the right side of the note, in the corner, is the 
sentence, “ A cash note convenient for paying out in 
the road ;’ > and under this the line, “ A bill. good for 
paying 800 pieces of copper.” On the opposite side 
is the date, including the year, the month, and the 
day of issue. 

Some of these notes are impressed with beautifully 
engraved dies, stamped on the face of the bill in red 
ink ; and these form the chief security against forgers 
and counterfeiters. They are both emblematic and 
legendary. One of them represents a lion playing 
with three cubs, and .rolling a ball, which denotes 
magistrates of high and magistrates of low rank ; and 
whether intentional or not, 1s a very good lampoon 
on Chinese rulers, among ‘whom the high roll the 
low like foot-balls, or toss them about like cubs. 

Nearly all these bank-notes have given employment 
to a poet, or have fewer or more verses in their mar- 
gins. One couplet is in praise of paper money, show- 
ing how the value of a wagon-load of the common 
coin of the country can be transformed into one slip 
of paper, and be safely carried from place to place— 
even to the ends of the world. 

The paper of the modern bank-notes is made, not 
from the mulberry tree, as described by Marco Polo, 
but from the bamboo, and is remarkably tough and 
solid. We have seen some specimens which it was 
dificult to tear with the fingers. The credit of the 
a pew banking establishments at Fuhchau is said to. 

ve so good that the citizens make constant use of 
their notes, and greatly prefer them to the common 
coin, 


Some of our readers may be old enough to have - 


witnessed the scene of confusion and riot which not 
unfrequently used to take place in England, on the 
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sudden, unexpected failure of some ‘country bank. It 
appears that, under this sort of excitement, the 
‘Chinese are still more unwise than are or were our 
own people; for with them when a bank fails, the 
holders of its notes rush to the place in mad crowds, 
destroy everything in the bank, and pull down the 
building, thus destroying even their chances of 
getting a per-centage for their notes. It appears 
that few of these notes are now issued for more than 
about 30s. each. | 
The researches of modern oriental scholars have 
provedthat paper money was used in China long before 
the time of either Marco Polo, or the thirteenth 
century. About A.p. 807, under the native dynasty 
of ‘Tang, coin became so scarce that the emperor com- 
velled rich families and traders to deposit: ull they had 
in the public treasury, and gave them in exchange 


written orders, which were called “ flying coin,” and 


were received every where. In three years, however, 


the government was uhder the necessity of suppress-_ 


ing this paper money. But again the use of it was 
revived in A.D, 960. The emperor invited merchants 
and capitalists to store their precious metals in the 
different public treasuries, and in return he gave them 
cheques, which were called “convenient money,’ and 
which all were ordered to take as though it were gold 
or bullion. As the government of that period serupu- 
lously fulfilled their engagements and sustained the 
credit of their paper, an immense number of these 
notes got into circulation. 

But it was a few vears later—at, the commencement 
of the eleventh century—that the true Chinese paper 
money was first introduced, or that bank-notes were 
issued without being guaranteed by any hypothecated 

value, or any deposit. A certain Chang Yung intro- 
duced them’ to mx f the place of the iron money 
previously in use, which was inconveniently heavy, 
and in other ways troublesome. These bills were 
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called chip-tsi, or evidences or vouchers. They were 
made payable rn three years; thus, in sixty-six 


years they were redeemable twenty-two times.  Fif- 


teen of the richest houses managed this financial 


operation ; but in course of time they were unable to 
fulfil their engagements, and all became bankrupt, 


which gave rise to much distress and many lawsuits. 
The emperor, about the year 1020, annulled the 
notes of this company, and deprived his subjects of 
the power to issue bank-notes in future, reserving it 
to himself as a portion of his imperial prerogative to 
establish a bank of issue and make his own notes. 
This was more than two centuries and a-half before 
the time of Marco Polo; but nearly eleven hundred 
years before this period the Chinese had substituted 
notes or bills for coin and bullion. These primitive 
notes, which began to be circulated about one hun- 
dred and twenty years before the Christian era, were 
called p’i, or “skin notes.”’ They were, in fact, 
pieces of thin delicate leather made from the skins of | 
white deer bred in the emperor’s park. ‘They were about 
a foot square, and were ornamented with painting and 
embroidery ; but though much used at court, they seem 
never to have had any great circulation, as currency, 
among the common people. The value of each of 
these “‘skin notes’’ was fixed by the Imperial financier, 
at about £12 sterling. Every grandee, and even every 
member of the emperor’s family, on going to court or 
attending any banquet or ceremony, was expected to 
take one or two of these notes with him, and to leave 
them there. 

Among the Japanese, who have much in common 
with the Chinese, and very much that entirely differs 
from that people, the use of paper money—called by 
them kam-zeni—was introduced between the years 
1319 and 1331. It has never been used in -that 
country to replace the copper currency, and it appears 
that the value of the notes was scrupulously main- 
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tained by the government. They were in circulation 
for very many years, but it would appear that they 
are no longer in use. At least, none of the voyagers 
who have visited Japan: of late years make any men- 
tion of them.* 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


Why is it that whene’er you ask, 
‘* Which are your fav'rite flowers 
Of all that bloom on hill or dale, 
In gardens or in bowers ?’’— 
Though Flora has so many gems, 
Whose varied charms disclose, 
You’re almost sure to hear it said, , 
‘The Lily and the Rose.”’ 


Most beautiful indeed they are, 
I also love them best, 
For there is something in them both 
I find not in the rest, 
"Tis not their loveliness alone, 
Though none can fairer be, 
- Nor yet their delicate perfume 
That makes them dear to me. 
I love them best because they are 
e chosen types of Him, 
_Cotfpared with whom earth's fairest scenes 
And purest joy grow dim ; 
They lead our thoughts to Him on whom 
Our souls in faith repose : 
I Jove, as emblems of our Lord, 
The Lily and the Rose. EMILIE. 


* Chinese Repository. Vol. xx. Canton, 1851, Kla- 
proth, Memoirs ‘relatifs l’Asie.’’ Marsden’s Marco Polo, 
Further notices of this paper money are given by Baron 
Chandoir.in his ‘‘ Recueil de Monnaies de la Chine,’’ in 
which are given fac-simile engravings of the ancient bank 
notes, and of the bills now in use. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT. 
CHAPTER II.~—THE FIRST TRAGEDIES OF HI8 REIGN, 


HeERopD was thirty-four years old when the joint decision 
of the second triumvirate at Rome (Antony, Octavius, and 
Lepidus) gave him the full regal sovereignty of all Palestine. 
We have seen, in a former chapter, with what dispatch he 
hastened to take possession of his kingdom, and how, by 
the aid of the Roman force under Sosius, he gained the 
final triumph over:the Asmonean prince, Antigonus. After 
the death of the latter, the aged Hyrcanus, Alexandra his 
daughter, and his two grand-children, Aristobulus and 
Manamne, were left of the former reigning family. Herod 
had at once consulted his inclinations and his interest by 
marrying Mariamne, to whom he was enthusiastically 
attached, and whose regal descent conciliated to some 
extent the feelings of the Jewish nation to his pion oe 
In his progress thus far, we have seen only the usual bold 
and unscrupulous measures of a successful usurper in forcing 
his way upward to the throne. His hostility to his oppo- 
nents was stern, uncompromising, and even revengeful ; 
but it was open, and conducted on the equal terms and 
chances of warfare. Had he failed in his attempt, Ais 
fate had, doubtless, been the same as that which his solici- 
tations brought upon Antigonus. In such contests, the 
victor does not usually deem hig triumph secure, so long as 
his antagonist survives. | 

But it would seem possible that, from this point in his 
history, Herod might have acted the part of a generous 
conqueror, and have sought to disarm the hostility and 
mitigate the humiliation of those he had subdued by a mild 
rule and by gradual indulgence. Had his character been 
different—had it resembled that of the Asmonean family, 
rather than that of his own race—such would have been 
the first atfempt, at least, of his reign. We are not, of 
course, exactly judges how far the smothered resentments 


_of the party he had crushed, allowed of such moderation, 


consistently with his own safety. Some strict measures of 
vigilance and restraint might for a time be needed; but 
for the unsparing cruelty which stained his administration 
with innocent blood at its commencement, and which went 
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on to immolate still nearer victims before its close, we 
must look to the suspicious and sanguinary temper of 
Herod’s own mind. He was capable of fits of generosity 
and munificence in his transactions with foreign potentates, 
which won their admiration and regard, and the same 
spirit of munificence vanquished, in the end, the aversion 
of the Jewish people. But in a nearer sphere, whenever 
he suspected the remotest contingency of peril to his throne, 
every remnant of humanity in him then was silenced, even 
the feelings of kindred were sternly put in abeyance, anda 
fury, only to be appeased with blood, took entire possession 
of his soul. oe 

It was necessary then to touch more distinctly on this 
dark element in Herod’s character, to prepare+for the 
melancholy recitals which our narrative has to give, and 
of which the sufficiently mournful prelude will occupy the 
present chapter. Our wish is to depict his character faith- 
fully ; and while truth constrains us to dwell on its darker 
side, we wish by pointing to the source of its evils, in his 
suspicions and perhaps his perils, to show how these had a 
limited though awfully tragical sphere, and could be com- 
bined with other redeeming features of true greatness. We 
wish, in a word, to explain how Herod eould gain the 
esteem and affection of Augustus and Agrippa, and could 
even win the epithet of great in his own country, while yet 
he was dreaded as a blood-stained despot in his own family. 

Herod’s forces, joined to the auxiliary cohorts under the 
Roman general, had put down all opposition in every part 
of the country. Rome had given him its protection, and 
any further revolt against him would be hopeless. He had 
entered Jerusalem as a conqueror, with the troops of Sosius. 
Iie had put a stop to the massacre of the inhabitants by 
promising a liberal donation to the Roman soldiers, who, 
after a time, withdrew from the city. Herod set himself 
vigorously to repair the ravages of the siege, and to erect a 
fortress for his own personal security. He had brought 
with him his youthful and beautiful bride, of whose lofty 
descent he was proud, and in whose affection his felicity 
scemed complete. ‘There were, therefore, in these cireum- 
stances of his security as a sovereign and in the joy of his 
recent nuptials, ample grounds, apparently, to hope for a 
mild and lenient reign. Such hopes, however, were speedily 
overcast. 


‘ 
4 


__ 5olm every contest for a throne, there will remain after the 
_  fiite faction (as it will now called) who cannot be ex- 
| {pected+in a moment to forego ancient hopes, or to banish 
amcient’attachments. In the treatment of these. will be 
_ displayed the character of the conqueror—how far he is — 
influenced by temper, how far by a necessary policy, or 
how far by a noble generosity. . The mind of Herod, in the | 
| ‘wery moment of commencing his reign, was influenced 
_ hiefly by his resentments. Instead of a full amnesty to 


all ranks, he selected forty-five of the chiefsof the Asmonean _ 


, ordered’ them for instant execution, and econfis- 
cated all Thus he struck terror into. all 
classes, and fill 
the very outset of his reign. As if the ravages and massa- 
ere of the siege had been nothing, he sought to extirpate — 
the noblest families of the Jewish race, and to make all — 
feel that a foreign tyrant had usurped the throne.* —_s—> 
* But this was not all. Amid the long contests which had _ 
afflicted Judea, the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem had retained — 
its place as a governing senate, although its decisions had 
often been set aside, and its authority trampled upon by _ 


Jerusalem with anguish and mourning at _ 


faction. It was held in reverence by the nation, notonly 
_ @m account of the learning and generally upright character _ 


of the elders who composed it, but also on account of its 
ancient descent from the times of the Captivity, or, as many 
believed, from a far earlier age. It was regarded as the 
conservative institution of the nation. Asanctity attached — 
to its name, which had till now guarded its rights inviolate. — 
It had maintained its independence and authority in the 
most difficult times. Protected only by its legitimacyas 
the great national council, and possessed of no power but _ 
what was derived from its grave character and equitable 
decrees, like the Areopagus in Greece, or the Senate in — 
ancient Rome, its authority was respected by every Jew 
almost as that of a Divine oracle. This venerable au i 
only rendered it more an object of detestation to Herod, 


and he hesitated not to wreak upon it a summary vengeance. 


‘Independently of holding an influence distinct from his 


own as a judicial body, the Sanhedrim had rendered itself _ 


obnoxious to Herod personally, by what he deemed an — 
Josephus; Antiq. xvii. 1. 
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affront.or injury offered to, himself. . It will be remembered 
that for the execution of Hezekias and his band.without | 
trial, Herod, while yet a youth, had been summoned,to — 
appear before the Sanhedrim. Although, having) come 
guarded by his own soldiers, he at the time overawed the 
assembly, ret it was only by speedily retiring from the city 
at the instance of Hyrcanus, that he escaped peril from 
further measures on the of the. Jewish Senate... This 


interference with his con Herod never forgot; andthe | | 


time was now arrived, when, undisputed power 
at Jerusalem, he could his long-cherished ae of 
revenge. Hedidso. He ordered the whole of them to be 
put to death, excepting two—Sameas and Pollio, who 
fad formerly counselled that Herod should be admitted.into 
the city. * This venerable council was extinguished in ‘a 
anys and thus another massacre, which touched — 
all the noblest families in the land, and filled whole 
nation with terror, grief, and shame, was. perpetrated in 
the holy city, at the beginning of Herod’s reign. . Whether 
they were butchered in a heap in the chamber of. their 
assembly, or whether the murder of each. took place in his 
own dwelling and on his own hearth, or whether they were 
brought out together for public execution, that the. insult 
might seem more open and the example more terrific, we 
are not informed; but such was the atrocity and extent of 
this second paged with which the tyrant. initiated his 
rule. It is pro ble that the Sanhedrim was soon recon+ 
stituted by Herod, by the nomination of creatures of his 
- own; or it may have been gradually re-formed in after 
years oY the election of the Jewish people themselves. | 
Proof is afforded from this double massacre, that Herod’s 
accession to the throne was not with the acquiescence 
of any worthy part of the Jewish nation. If he could 
re the whole of the Sanhedrim with distrust—men of — 
gravest character, selected from various leading families 
in Judea—it is naga A that any respectable portion of 
the Jewish people could concur in his appointment. by 
Cesar, except as affording relief from civil war. 

We must proceed, however, to other events in our narra- 
tive of those tragical beginnings of Herod’s reign. There | 
was no hope that even any measures of repression or terror. 
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could long avail to keep the people from a general revolt, 
if insult were offered to the national“faith. Herod was 
robably more a believer, speculatively, in Judaism than 
in any other religious creed; but he was indifferent to all 
ereeds, except, perhaps, in his hours of remorse; and it is 
certain that he allowed his sons to be brought up in 
the usages of heathenism at Rome, and strove throughout 
his reign, though warily, to wean the habits of the Jewish 
people from the rigour of ancient example to a con- 

formity with Grecian manners. But he could not safely 
assail the national religion by direct interference, or even 
by open neglect and insult. He well knew that his throne, 
perhaps his life, would not be secure for a day, if it were 
suspected that he meditated innovation in the priesthood, 
or profanation to the temple. It became, accordingly, a 
point of anxious deliberation with Herod, whom to elevate 
to the office of highest authority, next to his own, in the 
nation—that of chief of the priesthood. The aged 
Hyrcanus was still alive, he whose mild temper had 
been overborne by the energy of Antipater, and had first 
opened to the Idumean the prospect of the throne. Under 
the shelter of his name, both Antipater and Herod had 
risen to power; and this semblance of alliance with him 
was still to be maintained, till the hour should come 
when he, too, might be sacrificed without peril. But that 
hour was not yet. Hyreanus II, the former king and 

riest of Israel, was recalled from his honourable captivity 
in Parthia to Jerusalem, that his presence at the court of 
Herod might seem to identify its interests with his own, 
and that he might be immediately under Herod's own eye, 
and thus guarded from being employed as the head of 
another Jewish revolt. 

But to the restoration of Hyrcanus to the office of High 
Priest, the mutilation of his ears, perpetrated in former 
contests, was an insuperable obstacle. By the law of 
Moses, none who were affected by any personal blemish 
could serve as priests. In this difficulty, Herod resolved 
to pass by the claims of the remaining branch of the 
_Asmonean family, and of other families in the line of the 
priesthood in Judea, and to select, from a distant country, 
a Jew who should be entirely subservient to his own 


policy. 
At the time of the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, 
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only a part of the flourishing population into which the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin had grown, returned under 
Zerubbabel to Judea. Many of the old Israelites did so, 
who had known the hills and vales of Judea in their youth, | 
who.had wept in the day of their departure and exile, — 
and whose remembrances still hovered over their desolate | 
city and ruined temple. Whatever portion survived of 
the older population, to whom energy and health remained 
for the journey, these would doubtless be eager to join 
their prince, and to seek their home and graves in the land 
of their fathers. Many besides, who were influenced by a 
patriotism and piety nourished in a foreign land, and still © 
more by the prophetic voice which had broke upon them | 
there—these, the more warm-hearted youths and maidens © 
of Israel, would eagerly join in the return to their father- — 
land. But it must be remembered that the larger portion | 
of the people were natives of the land of captivity. The 
old men of seventy had never seen Judea, ‘The nation in > 
its sojourn among strangers had been treated with kind-— 
ness and indulgence, and had formed their homes and — 
their associations in the land of their sojourn. | oul 
Hence it will not surprise the reader, not familiar with this | 
he of Jewish history, to be told, that a large colony of the» 
ews remained behind in the district around Babylon. At the — 
same time, these Babylonian Jews kept up most zealously 
their connexion with their compatriots who returned to 
Judea, and maimtained a system of liberal contribution to the - 
expenses of the temple service. From one of the families | 
of this Babylonian colony, Herod now invited a young 
man, named Ananel, one belonging to the priestly line, | 
but possessing no other pretensions to the high appoint-— 
ment given him by the new monarch of the Jewish people. 
This step might have passed without any effective re- 
sistance, if a train of secret influences had not been set in 
motion, which interested in the question some personages 
of whom Herod stood in awe, and which compelled him 
to change his policy, as to the Jewish priesthood, lest he 
might have to forfeit his possession of the Jewish throne. 
The just claimant to the priesthood, since. the time of the 
national acquiescence in the rule of the Maccabees, was 
young Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne. His grand- 
father — was incapacitated, his uncle and father 
had perished, and only this boy of seventeen was left, in 
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the male branch, to represent the Asmonean family. His 
mother Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus, was living, and 
deeming it a cruel insult, after the deposition of her father 
from the throne, that her son, too, should be cut off from 
the priesthood by the appointment of an obscure stranger, 
she resolved on an he. “I which, for the time, decom- 

lished her wishes; but the further result of which she 


had bitterly to rue. She sent pictures of both her beau- 
tiful children to Mark Antony, then probably in Egypt, 


hoping by this means to interest the all-powerful Ro- 
man in their fate. Herod became aware of her contri- 
vance, and fearing the result, he forthwith changed his 
oy as to the priesthood, deposed Ananel, and installed 
young brother-in-law in the office. 

This devetivn to the priesthood was the precursor of 
the youth’s death. The very success of his mother 
Alexandra’s scheme hastened his fate. When he first 
appeared in public, arrayed in the gorgeous robes of the 
priesthood, his beautiful countenance and graceful bearing 
so kindled the enthusiasm of the people, that the jealous 
spirit of Herod instantly arrived at the conclusion that the 
life of the boy could not consist with the safety of his 
throne, or with the prospect of the succession to his family. 
The evil resolves of tyrants are not apt to linger. The 
very passions which goad them to strike cannot brook delay. 
If the decision has been come to of taking away life, the 
mode and circumstances are lesser matters which offer little 
difficulty. It was not in Herod’s temper to reason, or to 
listen to any visitings of compunction, from the moment 
that the spirit of suspicion took hold of him. The youthful- 
ness and the frank innocence of the boy, his being 
Mariamne’s fond and only brother—these circumstances 
weighed as nothing against the thought, that he was 
adored by the people, and might some day, if not quickly 
disposed of, become their king. 

Shortly after his public appearance as high-priest, young 
Aristobulus was removed, by Herod’s contrivance, to 
Jericho. There he indulged freely in bathing, attended 
by eo whom Herod had well instructed in their 

arts. Under pretence of playful sport in the bath, me 


gan one day to plunge one another in the water, un 
by mutual signal, having forced the young prince under, 
they held him there, in spite of his miserable struggles, 
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till life was extinct. No spectators were at hand. His 
companions gave out that he went beyond his de Bate by 
accident, and was drowned. Herod affected the 
distress on the occasion, and celebrated the funeral of ales 
unfortunate prince with the greatest magnificence. But 
no one was deluded by this acting; not Martamne; not 
Alexandra, not the Jewish nation ! 

These were the beginnings of murder in ‘the reign of 
Herod. Was it wonderful after this if the cloud gathered 
thicker, and brooded more ominously over his own dwell- 
ing? We shall have to tell, it is true, of Herod’s glory and 
magnificence; but the shadow of his domestic doom inter- 
cepted all their brightness from his own eye. 


A TALE OF THE CRIMEA. 
CHAPTER III.—THE MARCH. 


ON the horrors that succeed a battle I have no intention 
to dwell. Let a veil be drawn over the ghastly sights: 
which show how dearly even a victory is bought. The 
eyes that have wept for the fallen are not yet dry; fond 
hearts still bleed for those who sleep in the distant Crimea. 
All honour to the memory of the brave men who have be- 
queathed to their country a fresh heritage of fame! 

The dead were laid in their bloody graves, the wounded 
were gradually removed to the ships, and the rest of the 
army was ordered to prepare for a long march through the 
enemy’s country. Wasted to a shadow, so faint and weak 
that he could scarcely perform the usual routine of duty, 
Vernon was urged by Everton, but in vain, to avail himself 
of the surgeon’s certificate, and retire to recruit his strength 
at Scutari. 

“ They would say that I had had enough of it,” he said, 
with a faint laugh; “no, I will follow my colours while I 
have strength to march; it will be time enough to rest — 
within Sebastopol !” 

For the first few miles the stripling walked on bravely ; 
he conversed much, though in a low voice, with George, 
talked of future services and promotion, and of a distant 
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"home. Hiscomrade never before known him.eo free 
gnd unreserved in his communications, or sofullof buoyant 
4 cs After a while Vernon became more silent, a deadly _ 


paleness overspread his face, the toil-drops gathered upon — 
his lip and brow, and his knees bent suhe- duane 
steps slowly along. He soon fell tothe rear of the battalion. 


Vernon, let me your musket for you,” said George, 


The youth shook his head, too weary for speech, but ina — 


minutes suffered the weapon, without opposition, tobe 
taken from hig unresisting hand. 


_, Still on, on they marched, we hour after hour; never 
to:'George had a march ap so long before, for he 


. feared that his gos comrade would drop under the fa- — 
 tigue. At length, 
the side of a path by which the soldiers were then winding 
their way through a wood. Everton sprang to his side, =| 
and saw with alarm the change in the countenance of his _ 
-@ompanion. The hollow eye, the bloodless lip, the evident — 
 prostration of strength, showed at once the impossibility — 
of the youth’s proceeding farther. ee 


completely exhausted, Vernon sank by 


“George,” exclaimed Vernon, faintly, “for the love of 


"mercy procure me a draught of water! I heard the sound — 


of a running stream but a few minutes since as we passed — 
‘that opening in the wood. I havea feverish thirst,anda — 
dull pain here,” he added, pressing his hand on his chest; — 
«I fear that this march will be my last.” cit 
hastened. to the spot pointed out, but searched — 


Ket, pert of the wood in vain, and in vain listened forthe 
' gound of 


water with which a fevered imagination must — 


have delnded the ear of his friend. Disappointed, here | 
‘turned, and found Vernon extended at full length onthe 


ground, his visage covered with the ashen hue of death. —__ 


. “How are you, my poor boy?” whispered the soldier, 


bending over him with the tenderness of a brother. = 
(Better, better,” replied Vernon, in a deep husky tone; — 
“I knew that I should be better here. You hardly thought — 


to seeme home so soon. But it is cold here, bitterly 
he shivered. “No matter, heap more wood on thefire! 


Bring me a cup-of water from our own stream; theres — 


-no,draught like that! Mother, let me lay my head on your 


colder, since I left you. Have you not forgiven your way- 
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but your blood would curdle if I told you of half. Iwas 
struck to earth—a Russian had his heel on my breast—I 
feel it still—it presses me down to the earth!” and he 
gasped asifin agony for breath. 
“Qh, God of mercy! help him—save him!” exclaimed | 
George ; “I will hasten after the troops and bring back — 
aid, if it be not too late:” but with the energy of a dying 
man Vernon clung to his arm. | 
You shall not leave me!” he cried; “I should never 
find you again; I know that the enemy lie in ambush near. 
Who said that life was a campaign—that it might end in 
_ vietory and peace? I know the breach is ready—the 
storming party under arms—~you and I shall be first on the 
ramparts—I hear a voice cry, forward! But that is no be- 
sieged city before me, those are not enemies in front to 
meet us! I know them—I know them—the dear grey 
walls—my white-haired father is stretching out his hands ; 
the din of war is all silenced and still; | hear the sweet 
yoices that I love—the laughter of the children, the chime 
of the church bells—they are ringing me a welcome home !” 
As twilight spread her grey mantle over the woods, and 
but a pale tinge showed where the red sun had sunk, the 
weary spirit took its flight from earth. Sole watcher by 
the suffering, sole mourner by the dead, George knelt at 
the side of the lifeless corpse, and shed over it such tears 
as the brave may weep. Then he severed one fair lock 
from the stripling’s temple, and placed it in his bosom as. 
a relic for those who, unconscious of their loss, might now 
in their own happy land be fondly looking forward to the — 
return of him whose face they’ should behold no more: 
Everton had seen death in its most ghastly forms; he had 
passed amidst bloody heaps of the slain, where former 
comrades lay bathed in their gore; but with a feeling of 
deeper sadness he now rose from his knees, and gaved for 
the last time upon the remains of one whom he had loved, 
better than he belli that his seared heart could’ have 
“Oh, Vernon!” 4 e murmured, as he spread over the | 
his military cloak—meet shroud for a soldiers | 
“why was that life taken which was precious to so many, 

_ and that : ‘which is worthless, even to its possessor ?"* 
But if the freed spirit of his friend could have spoken: 
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breathed which might have made even the world-weary 
man feel the value of the gift of prolonged existence. If 
poor Vernon had died in the path of honour, his soul 
unclouded by despair, though not untouched by remorse ; 
if his bereaved parents would not mourn for him as those 
that have no hope; it was because an earthly instrument, 
itself tempered in the furnaee of affliction, had severed the 
cords by which the weak, misguided young man was 
being gradually drawn down towards ruin. Shall the 
weary, tempest-tost mariner murmur at the storm which 


has driven his bark within sight of a signal of distress, 


and made him the means of preserving some unfortunate 
castaway, who but for his aid must have perished? Happy 
those who shall be welcomed to the haven of heaven by 


the companions whom they have guided to its shore. 


How to rejoin the British army, on its way to Bala- 
klava, was now the consideration of George. Absorbed in 
his attention to his expiring comrade, the difficulties of 
his own position had not at first presented themselves to 
his mind; but when, in the increasing darkness, he at- 
tempted to follow on the track of the troops, and found 
himself involved in the intricacies of a wood, in a country 
entirely unknown to him, where he might be in an instant 
surrounded and cut off by the foe, he felt all the peril 
of his situation. He soon lost all certainty of the way to 
be pursued, and listened in vain for any sound that might 
guide the ear where the eye could give no aid. Dimmer 
and dimmer grew the scene; the night wind howled 
through the branches with an ominous sound; the sense of 
solitude grew oppressive ; wearied and almost despairing, 
the soldier paused at length, where a large tree, long ago 
struck down by lightning and left to decay where it had 


fallen, made a small space in the leafy canopy open to the 


sky. Everton threw himself down on the knotted trunk, 
and looked upwards with a gloomy brow. 
It was before him, the quiet evening star, as he had 


often beheld it in the land of his fathers, when it had 


seemed to him the emblem of hope. Never before had he 
seen it so large and so bright, as though heavenly hope, 
in the dark hour of trial, were bending down nearer to 
him whom all earthly hope had forsaken. Yes, it would 
shine as calmly on the field of blood as on the peaceful 
home; as its soft light fell on the infant’s cradle, so would 
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it rest on the soldier’s grave! The sight of that mild 
planet, hung and supported in the blue depths of infinite 
space by the same Almighty hand that guides the Chris- 
tian below, shed a feeling of calm on a wounded spirit. 
In the gloom of that dark forest, solitary, desolate, and 
surrounded by danger, George lifted up his heart in silent 
prayer, and felt himself no longer alone. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE STRUGGLE, 


Hark! ’twas the sudden sharp report of a rifle, fol- 
lowed instantly by a pistol-shot. It startled the soldier 
from his solitary musing; and with an instinctive feeling 
that where danger was, there his post should be, without 
a moment’s hesitation Everton sprang towards the spot 
whence the sounds had proceeded. Forcing his way with 
some difficulty through the brushwood, and still carrying 
with him his musket, his speed quickened by a noise as 
from a struggle, the soldier soon came in sight of a scene 
which stirred up all the fire in his English blood. A horse 
and rider lay struggling on the ground, surrounded by a 
party of wild Cossacks, eager as wolves that have pulled 
down the prey. The light was faint, but it was sufficient 
to show the scarlet uniform of a British officer in the dusk. 
In an instant the musket of George was levelled and dis- 
charged with deadly aim; and, with a sudden shout which 
rang through the woods, he rushed to the rescue of his 
countryman. : 

The spirit of the Russian troops had not yet recovered 
from the shock of the defeat at the Alma. It is on record 
that thousands fled with precipitate haste from an insigni- — 
ficant force, whose strength they had only measured by 
their fears. The sound of an English cheer, the sudden 
report of fire-arms that had rung so fearfully amidst the 
ranks of the Russians, and the unexpected fall of one of 
their number, sufficed in one minute to scatter the band. 

“The English are upon us!” was the cry, and without 
waiting to ascertain the number of their assailants, the 
Cossacks fled in every direction. 

Everton bounded forward to assist the officer to rise; but 
ere he reached his side, the gallant steed had struggled to 
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his feet, and his rider, released from overwhelming num- 
bers, stood panting and breathless beside him. 
“ My brave preserver!” exclaimed he, eagerly stretching 


out his hand towards George; then starting back as if a 


spectre had suddenly risen from the ground before him, 
he gasped forth the name, “ George Everton!” Both stood 
for a moment transfixed; but Brayburn—for it was he— 
was the first to speak; recovering his accustomed presence 
of mind, as if ashamed of having been surprised into 
betraying any emotion, he added abruptly, “ How came 


you here ?” 


“How came I here!” exclaimed Everton, his long 


smothered indignation bursting forth unrestrained ; “ ask 


him who drove me from my country with a tarnished 
name—robbed me of my fair fame—my sole possession on 
earth; ask him who dares to wear that uniform, the badge 
of unstained honour, over a breast conscious of his own 
guilt, and of the innocence of the man whom he has 
ruined !” 

“Not ruined, no,” said Brayburn, in hurried tones; 
“you know not what has passed since you suddenly left 
our house; and for the life which I owe you this night, 
I will not leave you in ignorance still. My father rested 
not till he had searched into the very depth of the affair ; 


circumstances came out—and—I found home no or for 


me; so a commission was purchased at once, and I quitted 


‘my old haunts for ever.” 


“ My generous friend then knows my innocence ?” cried 


Everton. 


“He knew it—knew it from my own lips, and caused 
search to be made for you over half England. That was 
vain; but he ever said that you would one day return, 
and has bequeathed to you that which will put you 
beyond poverty for the remainder of your life. Almost his 
last words 

“ His last words!” exclaimed George ; “ have I then lost 
my friend?” 

“This is neither the time nor place for laments,” said 
Brayburn, for even to his hardened heart there were re- 
membrances which bore the sting of the scorpion. He had 
seen—does earth hold a more fearful sight ?—a father’s 


head bowed down, his spirits broken, his days shortened, 
by the anguish only second to that of remorse—the guilt 
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of an only son. Impatient to end the interview, Brayburn 
sprang upon his horse, and as he gathered up the reins, 
bent from his saddle to add in a rapid voice: “1 am sent 
back with orders for a division of our forces that has been 
delayed on its march; if, as I conjecture, you are a 
straggler from those in advance, and are seeking to rejoin 
your regiment, there lies your path; keep that planet to 
your right; our men have halted not two miles from 
hence. One word, however, ere we part. I see your 
position, and you know mine; your regard for the memory 
of him whose name I bear, assures me of your silence and 
discretion ; and, perhaps,” he added, inaudibly to himself, 
as he pressed his spur against his courser’s side, “ before 
this War ends, some lucky Russian bullet may make as- 
surance doubly sure.” 

As if the scarcely uttered words had wakened the 
demon of destruction, the steed had given but one forward 
bound, when again the death volley startled the ear. ‘The 
savage Cossacks, recovering from the panic with which 
they had been seized, impatient for slaughter and eager 
for spoil, with a wild voll rushed again from the thicket 
to the attack. Against such fearful odds, vain was even 
the courage of desperation. George fell first, struck down 
by a bullet while grappling with the foremost foe; Bray- 
burn’s bridle was seized, and he was dragged to the earth, 
struggling fiercely, the murderous steel gleaming around 
him. The warm life’s blood was gushing from a dozen | 
wounds. No mercy was asked; indeed, it would have © 
been asked in vain. Short time sufficed for the death- | 
struggle, or the spoiling of the slain. A few brief minutes, | 
and that spot was silent and deserted, as when the sun’s | 
last rays had streamed through the leaves; but eyes dim | 
and glazed in death seemed still coldly gasing upon the | 
sky, and the dark pool of blood on the much-trampled 
soil bore fearful witness to the fell work of slaughter. 


LEFT BEHIND. 

THE caravan was within a few days’ journey of the 
Syrian limit, and of its desert journey more than three- | 
fourths had been performed. The tents had been lifted in | 


the first blush of the morning, and the company, before the — 
sun was an hour in the heavens, were out of sight from the | 
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aa where they had halted. It was a little dell which the , 
ae elter of a high rock had formed. A fountain of sweet 
i water welled up through the matted soil, which the waving 
of the long tropical ferns produced; and underneath the 
' shade of the rock was a double shade of the date and the 
aloe tree. There still rested a young man in sleep. No 
wonder that the coolness of the shade and the softness of 
his bed should have deceived him; but still he was deft 
behind. There were leagues of danger between himself and 
hiscompany. [Every moment the danger increased. Ina 
little while it would be insurmountable. If he had taken 
_ that moment for thought, he might then have understood 
_ how time neglected becomes eternity. 
_ Have you, my reader, been left behind? Has the cara- 
van of God’s church passed out of your sight? Hurry on, 
for soon you will find the distance is insurmountable. Left 
behind! And by what? The lovely and holy of all ages— 
| the general assembly and church of the first-born—the 
h | company of the just ‘made perfect! Only in that blessed 
_ host—which thus in its solemn procession has passed on— 
can salvation be found; for who is there who is ashamed to- 
| | acknowledge his Master on ear th, and to follow him with- 
1; ~ out the camp, who will be acknow ledged by him in heaven ?. 
Recorder. 


So) 


A PRINCELY GLUTTON. 

A Mr. Rot GTONE recently died in London, who, in ten 
years, literally ate up a fortune of 150,000 pounds sterling. 
This singular person traversed all Europe for the sake of . 
gratifying his appetite. In 1849, he actually allured the 
i: cook of Prince Potemkin, in Russia, from his service. He | 
had agents in China, Mexico, and Canada, to supply him : 


ey 


‘ with the rarest delicacies. A single dish sometimes cost 
i him fifty — sterling. A rival of Apicius, but wiser 
than the Roman, he waited until all his patrimony was | 


consumed before he quitted life. On the 15th of April, 
nothing was left him but a solitary guinea, a shirt, and a 
battered’ hat. He bought a woodcock with the guinea, 
which he had.served up in the highest style of the culinary 
art. He gave himself two hours of rest for an easy di- 
gestion, and then jumped into the Thames from West- 
minster bridge. 
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ANSWER TO THE CHARADE IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
OXFORD.” 


MENTAL PICTURES. 
I, 


A soutH country, with a city lying before us in one direc- 


tion, and in another an extensive plain covered with herbage, 


on which numerous flocks and herds are feeding. Crossing | 


the plain from the city, we see two figures ; one of ee 


wears a kingly robe, while the other, by his rich aqcoutre- 

ments and martial step, seems a military officer of high rank. 

They appear to be bent upon some errand to a dw elling em- 
bowered in trees, at a considerable distance from the city. A’ 
patriarchal looking man comes out, and meets them with a 
triendly but dignitied salutation. The visitors appear to be 
earnestly preferring some request, to which he, after grave 
consideration, fully accedes. Solemn rites mark the conclu~ 


sion of the agreement. 
II, 


A triumphal procession. As it passes along, the whole 
country seems moved with interest, admiration, or fear, 
Innumerable interruptions arise from various individuals 
presenting congratulations, ‘vindications, or humble petitions 
to the principal personage of the scene—a man of noble 
presence, in whose countenance the beauty of youth may 
yet be traced, amid the lines drawn by public anxieties and 
domestic griefs. Ile begins to look weary, however, of the 
repeated detentions, and somewhat hastily cuts short the story 
of a slovenly looking cripple standing before him. ‘The pro- 
cession moves on once more, but is again stopped ; this time 
at a signal from the leader himself, who perceiving the ad- 
vance of a small band of men towards a stream which he is 
about to ford, abandons his haste, and, taking the hand 6 
their aged chieftain, seems to urge upon him to dismiss his 
retainers and accompany him on his triumphant progress, — 


Ill, 


A large assemblage of people of different ranks, among 
whom may be seen a military commander, with many inferior 
officers, while the crowd is composed partly of richly attired 
and aristocratic looking individuals, and partly of the middle 
classes, mingled with many of the poorest and meanest of 
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the land. All appear to be gathered together to listen to a 


man of majestic though melancholy mien, who is now ad- _ 
dressing them in earnest yet authoritative language. He 
points southwards, with an expressive and deprecating ges- 
ture, and then glances around with patriotic fervour. As he 

ceeds, the inferior class among his hearers are perhaps 


inclined to hearken to his counsel ; but if so, they are speedily 


overruled and silenced by the aristocratic personages present, 
who express in haughty and insulting terms their disbelief in 
the speaker's authority, and their determination to act in op- 


position to his advice, 


A lovely garden, over which the glowing beams of an 


 @astern sun sheds a refulgence of beauty, lighting the vine- 
- Jeaves among the trellises, and bringing into view many a 
. graceful tendril and rich cluster of fruit. Everything around 

bears evidence of the careful superintending hand of the 
_ owner; but he himself is not to be seen, though a neat and 


modest homestead is close at hand, evidently belonging to the 
same patrimonial estate. It is closely shut up, however, 
and looks silent and deserted. On the other side, and al- 
most equally near, rise airy pinnacles, with many a lattice 
window commanding extensive prospects over the richly 
wooded and well-watered country around. Yet, perhaps, no 
single object in the landscape appears more lovely and at- 
tractive than the garden we have described as in close proxi- 
mity to the palace. All continues silent till evening, and — 
then we see a man superbly attired, but of a crafty and 
cowardly aspect, pacing up and down the enclosure, and 
casting many a self-gratulatory glance on the fertility around, — 
while he appears to be planning divers alterations and im-. 

provements. Suddenly his countenance falls, and an un- 


controllable expression of chagrin and trepidation bursts from _ : 


his lips as he recognises a well-known step and figure ap- 
proaching him.* 


* We recommend our young readers to try their skill on the pre-e 
ceding pictures; not, however, merely for the purpose of a ; 
the scenes depicted—for that, in the case of good Bible scholars, 
generally be done at once—but with the aim to ascertain how many 
of the features in the mental landscape are to be found in Sertptare, 
or fairly inferred from it—how many are derived from other history— 


and how many may be considered mere fancy touches on the Page 7 


the artist. It is believed that such an examination will prove oe 
class to be much smaller than might, on the first glance, be 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE FORTY-THIRD. 


‘‘ Aucustus,” observed the Editor, “I think I heard you 
say that you intended shortly to pay your first visit to Paris. — 
If you still cherish that purpose, permit me to introduce to— 
your favourable notice a very unpretending but useful com- 


panion for your continental sojourn.’ 


“Anything in the shape of guide-book or ready 


reckoner ?”’ 


“Not exactly. Here it 
ome. 


orange wrapper—‘ Five Hunprep Frencu 


for those who aspire to speak French correctly.” * Although | 


tolerably versed in what has been denominated the court 
language of Europe, there are idiomatic phrases in constant 
use, even in the best society, which are not to be explained 
by grammatical rules, and which you might consequently 
find it difficult to understand. In many such dilemmas, this 
little book will come to your rescue, The phrases have been 
chosen with a special reference to persons visiting the French 


capital, and should be well studied before their departure,” _ 


‘** I esteem it a very opportune circumstance that my atten- 
= has been called to it,”’ added Augustus; ‘I shall cer- 
nares put its value to the test.” 
hat have you there, Ellen?’’ asked Mrs, M.; ‘it ovi- 
Plt is something very attractive, if I may judge by yous 
look of gratification and admiration.” 
‘* Indeed it is,’”’ said the delighted maiden, passing the ob- 
ject to her interlocutor. ‘It is a beautifully executed portrait, 
in tinted lithograph, of raz Princess Rorat;t and is the 


first of a series of designs intended to be issued at the extra- | 
ordinarily low charge of one shilling. The names of Messrs, 


Day and Son are a sufficient guarantee of their artistic 

excellence,” 
‘** What a pleasant prospect for young ladies’ scrap-books!”” 

exclaimed Edward. 

- And the cottage walls of thousands of persons ea | 
industrious classes, too,’’ added the Editor, “ ve 

hitherto been unable to indulge in these artistic luxuries — 

from their costliness. The scheme deserves cordial encourage- * 


ment.’ 
“ We ought,” said Emmeline, “ with all the appliances of | 


art and literature and religion at our command, to outshine > 
our ancestors far more than I fear we do. We are Pa | 


* London: Groombridge & Sons. 
+ London: J. M. Newland, Liverpool-street. 
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beset and besieged by guides, instructors, and models. We 
have manuals on all conceivable subjects, from the art of 
walking in infancy, to the best way of turning a penny into 
a £1000, and bequeathing our fortune to our heirs. I am re- 
minded of these happy privileges of the present generation by 
the little book before me, bearing the title of ‘Tur First Book 
OF MANNERS; OR, INTRODUCTION TO. PoLITE BEHAVIOUR: RY 
Fevuix Urnan,’”’ * 

‘* A sort of modern Chesterfield, I suppose,’’ said Edward. 

‘* The advice which it offers,’” remarked Mrs. M., “ differs 
essentially from that given to his son by that great master of 
polite ‘manners, The object of Lord Chesterfield was to 
render. jiis son a complete embodiment of all the proprieties, 
graces, and elegancies of fashionable deportment. He was 
urged to the cultivation of all those outward and conventional 
adornments which are in such high estimation in worldly 
society, without, however, bestowing a corresponding care 
upon those inward feelings and principles from which, to be 
of any value, they should spring. ‘The surface was to be 
polished, while the heart was utterly neglected. The se- 
pulchre was to be whitened externally, though within it 
might be full of corruption and dead men’s bones. And this 
spirit, l regret to observe, is spreading like a social leprosy, 
and infecting the system of fashionable education which pre- 
vails in the present day. Even Christian parents are affected 
by this fatal contagion. Accomplishments are regarded as of 
paramount importance in the training of the young. More 
attention is given to the figure and carriage than to the heart. 
Our children are taught to be artificial instead of natural. 
To exhibit emotion or to betray feeling by outward signs, 
they are induced to regard as vulgar and plebeian. Hence, 
one cannot now go into company without coming into contact 
with young ladies and young gentlemen who are more like 
human’ petrifactions than God’s living creatures—beautiful 
ofttimes, but inane, insipid, and cold as marble. The soul 
has been quenched, and the heart-play suppressed by a code 
of unnatural laws. | eee 

‘** Now the little work which has suggested these remarks 
is of a different stamp altogether from what I have been cen- 
suring. It is based on the recognition of Christian principles. 
It shows the vital root from which all good manners should 
spring ; and thus supplies that which is radically defective in 
the hollow system of Chesterfield and his successors. The 
book is dedicated to fathers and mothers, and instructors of. 
youth generally, and supplies a vacuum among educational 


* London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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works. It is very simply written, and will be perfectly intelli- 
gible to children of from eight to fourteen years of age, The 


importance of the task of instilling correct habits of behaviour 


into the minds of very young children cannot be exaggerated, 


as, when attained, it is the means of saving them from much 


disgrace, and their friends from frequent pain and annoyance. 
It is my conviction that ‘Tur First Book or Manners’ will 
contribute greatly to that end, and accordingly I shall be glad 
to hear of its extended circulation.’’ 


‘Closely allied with the subject to which the Editor has 
just drawn our attention,’’ said Mrs. M., ‘‘and, indeed, an- 


other of the collateral evils of a fashionable, as opposed to a 
religious, education, is the growing disposition among Chris- 
tian professors to frequent balls, theatres, and operatic enter- 
tainments. We adverted to this prevalent custom a few 
months ago, in. noticing Miss Brewster's earnest and affec- 
tionate appeal against the ball-room, Since then two other 
little works on the same subject have been forwarded to us, 
The multiplication of these printed protests is in itself sad 
evidence of the spread of the evil practice reprehended. The 
32mo publications in question are both from the pen of the 
late Rev. J. Macdonald, ‘ the man of God, the prophet of the 
Lord, who, first in London, and afterwards in Calcutta, with 
Elijah’s zeal and John’s love, testified so earnestly against 
worldly vanities.” ‘They bear the titles of, ‘May 1 Go To THE 
Batu?’ and ‘Tur Turatre: Fourteen REASONS WHY WE 
SHOULD Not Go Trot.’ * They contain the most conclusive, 
forcible, and unanswerable exhibitions of the argument against 
Christians resorting to these places of amusement that 1. have 
ever seen in the same compact form. ‘Those who may happen 
to have friends lapsing into a worldly spirit, and whose 
dimmed vision cannot see the harm of ball-room dissipations 
and theatrical performances, might aid considerably in en- 
lightening them, if they unostentatiously and lovingly placed 
these two tractates in their hands.” 

‘‘ Here is another little publication in the antidote line,”’ 
said Augustus; INSPIRATION AND AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: BY THE Rev. J. Pernownr.’+¢ 
It seems to have been prepared as a lecture; and finding it 
acceptable and profitable to his audience, the author was 
induced to publish it for more general usefulness,”’ 

«*« What is your estimate of its merits?’’ asked the Editor, 

‘‘Tt is distinguished by this peculiarity, that the argument 
in proof of the Divine authority of the books of the Old Testa- 


*¢ London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Ipswich: Burton. 
+ London: Wertheim & Mackintosh. 
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ment is based upon an assumption of the truth of the New 
Testament records. To those who unhesitatingly concede 
this vital point, the process of proof will be deemed con- 
clusive, and the inference triumphant. But it is with mea 
matter of grave doubt, whether those who question the 
thorough credibility of everything contained in the historical 
books of the earlier Scriptures, would not equally quibble as 
to the literal truth of some of the statements and representa- 
tions of the evangelical histories. Of the former class—those 
who, while still holding firmly to the Divinity and perfect 
purity and veracity of Jesus Christ, have been tempted to 
doubt and disbelieve the inspiration of some portions of the 
Old Testament—there may be a few specimens extant; but 
by far the greater number of modern rationalists and sceptics 
will, I think, be found to assail the credibility of both sections 
of the Holy Bible alike. To minds in such an unhappy pos- . 
ture towards the most momentous of all questions, the argu- 
ment, with all its illustrations, embodied in the pamphlet, 
will necessarily have no weight. But to those whose faith 
has been only partially poisoned by the bold and unscrupu- 
lous insinuations of rationalizing biblical critics, it could not 
but be beneficial to put this compendious array of Christian 
testimony into their hands. Every pebble is of use, in the 
mighty bulwark of evidence and argument which the guard- 
ians of sacred truth are rearing against the flood of infidelity 
which has for some years past been rolling in upon us, 

At this stage of the proceedings, Edward, it was evident, 
had some literary production for which he was anxious to 
secure a share of notice. 

** Well, Edward,’’ said the Editor, encouragingly, ‘‘ what 
have you there? Something, I guess by your looks, which 
you are desirous as large a portion of the world as possible 
should hear of.”’ 

“Very true, sir,” replied the modest youth; ‘I have been 
extremely interested in the perusal of the works I hold in my 
hand. They constitute the first four numbers of a series of 
biographical sketches, called ‘Tur: Yourns or THE OLpD 
TESTAMENT: BY THE Rev. ‘The charac- 
ters selected by this very interesting and instructive writer, 
are Cain and Abel, Ishmael, Isaac, and Jacob and Esau. 
Gleams of topographical, geographical, and historical light 
come in from time to time, to enliven and enrich the narra- 
tive; while no favourable opportunity is lost, by the excel- 
lent writer, to impress great moral and religious lessons upon 


** London: John Mason, 14, City Road. 
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the heart of the reader. I sincerely trust that he may meet 
with such a measure of encouragement as to be induced to 
complete his plan ; and I am sure that these miniature biogra- 
phies of sacred personages need only to be known in order to 
be appreciated,”’ 

‘‘'This little cloth-covered 32mo volume, consisting of 
‘SEVENTY-FIVE OriGINAL Hymns For Sunpay Schoon 
TEACHERS AND Unton Mertinas, ny James K. STar.ino,’ 
remarked the Editor, ‘* ought to have had our recommendation 
before. I regret that it should have been overlooked, as it is 
really deserving of the attention of the class for whom, it has 
been specially provided. ‘Though possessing no poetic fire, 
the versification of the hymns is smooth and flowing, and the 
sentiments are always devout and fervent.’ 

‘A very neatly got-up series of discourses,’’-said Mrs. M., 
‘‘ is now in course of monthly publication, from the prolific 
pen of the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. It bears the general title 
of ‘Savinec Trutus.’¢ this designation imports, the 
truths to be illustrated in this series are such as are regarded 
by all true Christians as vital, saving, essential; the denial of 
which is not injury, but ruin; while their acceptance, through 
the Holy Spirit, is life and peace and eternal rest. The seven 
numbers which have already appeared are pervaded by the 
earnestness, unction, force; and beauty of illustration, so 
characteristic of most of the productions of their author.” 

‘‘ Tt is a gratifying sign of the times,’’ observed Augustus, 
‘to find that the rapidly multiplying Christian Instruction 
Societies of our land are making their influence felt upon our 
literature. Many local journals have been started by them, 
which rely almost exclusively for their literary support upon 
the talents oftheir members. Besides these periodical issues, 
the spring of each year is now heralded by the appearance of 
pamphlets and volumes, in which the lectures delivered before 
their assemblies during the winter season are printed and pre- 
sented to the public. This, as is well known, has, been done 
now for some ten years in London; and the remarkable 
success of the Exeter Hall prelections seems to have encou- 
raged the Association Committees of some of the large pro- 
vincial towns to follow so good an example.” 

“ Have you any specimens of these provincial lectures " 
asked Edward. 

‘Yes; here are two, which have reached me by the hands 
of a friend, delivered last winter before crowded audiences in 


* London: B. L. Green, and Sunday School Unidén. 
+ London: J. F. Shaw. 
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the town of Ipswich. They are both of a more decidedly . 


spiritual tone than it is usual to select for wack occasions, and 
are of a very high order of exceclience.’’ 

‘Will you favour us with; the topics} aa inquired Em- 
meline. 

One is entitled, ‘Tue True or AND THE Ww AY 
TO IT: BY THE Rev. Isaac Lorp.’* This was published by 
special request; and well does it deserve that honour. It is 
particularly adapted for perusal by the many thoughtful 
young men employed in our large mercantile establishments. 
it is marked by comprehension, force, clearness, manliness, 
and a fraternal affectionateness that never degencrates into 
maudlin feebleness. I have been so much struck with the 
adaptability of the lecture to the religious exigencies of the 
present time, that I would venture to suggest to the Editer 
the propriety of inserting an extract from its pages in an early 
number of our Magazine.”’ 

‘* ] shall be happy to accede to your wish, Augustus,’’ re- 
plied the Editor, ‘‘ having perfect confidence in the soundness 
of your judgment and the wisdom of your suggestions, «I 
must defer the insertion, however, for a month or two, as it 18 
my intention to enrich the present number with an admirable 
passage from its companion lecture.”’ 

* Thank ‘you, sir, for your ready courtésy,’’ rejoined 
Augustus. ‘1 gather, then, from your remark that you are 
already acquainted with the second pamphlet, by the Rev. 


W. Clarkson, late Missionary in India, bearing the striking | 


inscription of W ORLD, OR THE NExtT?’ 

‘Just so; it is a production in itself of so remarkable a 
character—the topic which it ably and eloquently discusses is 
of such momentous interest to all men—and the position of 
antagonism which its author assumes towards a well-known 
work by one of our leading Nonconformist divines, invests it 
with such additional claims to general attention—that it is 
sure to be heard of and read far beyond the locality where it 
was first delivered. Whilst it is my conviction that the scope 
of Mr. Binney’s work—‘Is it possible to make the Best of 
both Worlds? has been unintentionally misunderstood, gnd 
that his argument has been charged with consequences “for 
which it is not responsible, I am nevertheless glad to see the 
contrary views expounded by so competent a champion as 
Mr. Clarkson has proved himself to be. Truth will be the 
gainer by the controversy.’ 


* London: Nisbet & Co. Ipswich: Burton. 
+ London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co._ 
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THE FLIGHT OF CESTIUS GALLUS 
AND HIS ARMY. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LAST JEWISH WAR. 


THE retreat of Cestius Gallus, the Roman governor 
of Syria, with the army under his command, after an 
attack on Jerusalem in which he all but succeeded in 
forcing a surrender, is one of the most memorable 
events in the Jewish war, previous to the final siege 
and fall of the city. It occurred a.p. 66. It may be 
said to be the event which, at first giving hope and 
exultation to the Jewish insurgents, in its conse- 
eae on tended most immediately to bring the whole 

man power to bear upon Judea, and thus critically 
determined the fall of the city. We shall attempt 
briefly to describe the circumstances which led to the 
advance of Cestius against Jerusalem, and the humi- 
liating and fatal retreat in which this first effort of 


the Roman arms resulted, in that memorable last 
Jewish struggle. 


Although little more than thirty years had passed 
since the crucifixion of the Messiah, the signs were 
already becoming apparent that some great calamities 
were at hand, and that the predictions of our Lord, 
however improbable at the time of their being spoken, 
were hastening to their fulfilment. After the deposi- 
tion and disgrace of Pontius Pilate, Palestine fell 


for a time under the direction of the Roman procu- 


rators of Syria, and thus continued during the reign 
of Tiberius, and that of his successor, Caligula. .But 
Claudius, soon after his accession (A.D. 41), invested 


- Herod Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great and 


of Mariamne, with the sovereignty of all the territories 
possessed by his grandfather. This is that Herod 
Agrippa whose splendour of appearance at Cesarea, 
so soon followed by a miserable death, is recorded by 
the Evangelist Luke. (Aets-xu.) After his death, 
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Judea fell again under the rule of Roman governors ; 
and it was the grinding oppression practised through 
the next twenty years, and chiefly by the last of these 
rulers, which prepared the people for revolt, and 
- brought upon .them their bitter and still enduring 
doom of homeless dispersion among all nations. These 
Roman governors were Cuspius Fedus, Tiberius Alex- 
ander, Ventidius Cumanus, Felix, Porcius Festus, Al- 
binus, and Gessius Florus. : The first three of these 
governed with ordinary moderation. The rule of Felix 
was severe; that of Festus eminently upright. But 
after the death of Claudius, and the accession of the 
dissolute tyrant Nero (a.p. 54), all restraint on go- 
vernors of provinces, except the dread of their master’s 
caprice, disappeared ; and in Judea in particular, the 


two next governors, Albinus and Florus, seem to have _ 


studiously aimed, by cruelty and insult, to provoke 
the sat to resistance, and thereby to gain fuller 
opportunity of enriching themselves by the spoils of 
confiscation, Yet of the two, Florus was by far the 
most oppressive, insomuch that, under the severities 
of his administration, the people learnt to regret even 
the rule of Albinus. : 
The system of universal pillage carried on by Florus 
at last roused the populace at Jerusalem to insurrec- 
tion, and a struggle of several days took place between 
them and the Roman soldiery. Thousands perished 
in the slaughter that ensued; but in the end the in- 
surgent party gradually gained the superiority. By 
the bold measure of destroying the gallery which con- 
nected the fort Antonia with the Temple, and blocking 
up the passage against the garrison, they forced Florus 
to capitulate. He was allowed to retire unmolested 
to Cwsarea, where he soon instigated the Greek part 
of the population to a general massacre of the Jews. 
The remainder of the garrison was ultimately sub- 
dued or destroyed. Thus, at Jerusalem nothing of 
Roman power was left, and the grand step was taken 
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which placed the city in open revolt against the might 
of the Roman empire. 

Cestius Gallus was at this time governor of Syria, 
and to him, as his superior, Florus had applied for 
assistance. Cestius lost. no time in advancing with an 
army of 10,000 Roman — and 13,000 allies against 
Jerusalem. When he had ascended the hills near 
Bethoron, he encamped at Gabas, about six miles from’ 
Jerusalem. Immediately on hearing of his approach, 
although it was the Sabbath day, the Jena insur- 
gents sallied out by thousands, and attacked his van 
so furiously, that the army was thrown into confusion, 
and 515 of his best troops fell, with a loss to the Jews 
of only twenty-two. Still, however, with his over-— 
whelming force Cestius continued to advance, and | 
drove in the enemy within the fortifications of their 
own city. The new northern suburb, called Bezetha, 
he burned, and commenced an attack on the upper 
city. It is suggested by Josephus, that if he had now 
pushed forward his forces at once into the city, he 
could have easily taken it, as a strong party among 
the Jews themselves were against involving their 
country in a fatal contest with Rome. Whether Ces- 
tius was bribed by Florus or not to prolong the war is 
uncertain ; but, to the amazement of the Jews them- 
selves, after a desultoty attack of five days, he ordered 
a hasty retreat from Jerusiiuis along the same route 
northwards by which he had advanced. 

The confidence of the Jewish forces, upon hearing 
of this, rose to wild exultation. They foresaw that a 
large retreating force would incur certain risk of dis- 
order in defiling through the pass of Bethoron, and 
they took their measures scant ingly. They pre-occu- 
pied the heights and precipices which overhang the 
pass; they posted forces at the further outlet; and | 
then, as soon as the Roman troops, in broken order, 
began to descend into the defile, they commenced the | 
attack at once in the rear, from above on both sides, — 
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and in front. Cestius’s army was in a manner without. 
power of defence. The cavalry, hemmed in by the 
_precipices, were of no service; and the infantry had 


no retreat or shelter from the arrows poured upon 


them, and the huge masses of rock flung unceasingly 


upon their ranks. Wild cries of terror and agony 

burst from the Roman host, answered by the exulting 

shouts of the Jewish soldiers overhead. 
Cestius now despaired of disentangling his army by 


open force. Meanwhile, hundreds were perishing by 


every hour’s delay. At last night came on, and Cestius 
devised, as the only means of gaining escape for his 
main force, the stratagem of leaving 400 stationed in 
the camp overnight, who should keep up the watch- 


- fires and the usual bustle and signals of an encamp- 


ment, while the rest should, with the utmost silence, 
steal through the valley. The mancuvre was suc- 
cessful. Cestius, with the chief remains of his army, 
escaped, and, retreating with the utmost speed, reached 
the level country before their pursuers could overtake 
them. But the 400, who alone were seen when morn- 
ing dawned in the depths of the ravine, were immedi- 
ately attacked on all sides, and perished all to a man, 
on the fatal spot, where, with a Roman fortitude and 
certain self-sacrifice, they had taken around the watch- 
fires their forlorn station. 

Such was the fate of Cestius’s expedition against 
Jerusalem. It ended in a disgraceful and calamitous 
defeat, such as had only in one or two other instances 
tarnished the Roman name. 

But the ultimate consequence to the Jewish nation — 
of this slaughterous victory over their oppressors was 


in the end only the more disastrous. Its first effect 


on themselves was to elate them into confidence and 
keene tion, and to give the ascendancy to the reck- 
ess zealot party at Jerusalem, who fancied now they 
could measure swords with Rome, and accordingly 
began to prepare the city for the last resistance. The 
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effect on the Roman government, even in the hands of 
- Nero, was to stimulate it, through alarm, if not re- 
venge, to prepare an overwhelming force for subju- 
gating Judea, and to give the command to Vespa- 
sian, the most distinguished general of the age. Had 
Cestius rushed in at once upon Jerusalem, and dis- 
armed the rebellion, in all human probability the city 
had stood for ages longer, and the nation remained in 
its place, more humiliated indeed, but still a nation 
on its own soil, It was not so to be. By no inter- 
ference of heaven, but by the unrestrained play and 
working of their own passions, the predictions of 
heaven were fast accomplishing, and the measure of 
punishment due for their crimes was at length, and 
still by means of their relentless contests among 
themselves, filled up to the uttermost. | 

Several of the apostles at this period (4.p. 66) were 
still living. Of the movements of all but Paul at this 
date, we are ignorant. It is not improbable that John 
and some others of the apostles were in Judea, if not 
at Jerusalem, about this time, or were traversing 
parts of Asia Minor. But to this year (66) is gene- 
rally referred the second imprisonment of the apostle 
Paul, and the date of his last letter before his martyr- 
dom, to his beloved Timothy. Thus he lived just to — 
see the beginnings of the fulfilment of prophecy. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT. 
CHAPTER III.—BOLD TACTICS OF HIS FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE mournful fate of young Aristobulus filled the Jewish 
nation with gloom. All knew that he had fallen a victim 
to the jealousy of Herod. ‘The tale, which was sedulously 
spread, of his having been accidentally drowned in the 
bath at Jericho, only turned the imagination the more 
strongly to the villany of the deed by which the unsuspect- 
ing and innocent boy had been removed from the tyrant’s 
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180 LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT. 
content herself with the rich balsam gardens near Jericho ; 
so that, with this exception, Herod’s territory was fully 
secured to him. 
long after, the and wayward Queen of 


Egypt paid Herod a visit at Jerusalem. She had accom- 
panied Antony in his campaign to the Euphrates, and now, | 
on her return, was not only willing to show this public 
mark of respect to Herod, but, as the historian relates, 
seemed disposed to seek his more special regard. Herod 
prudently avoided the snare, and it is said had even some 
thoughts of delivering his patron, Mark Antony, from the 
ignoble slavery which was hastening his ruin, by cutting 
ort the life of his royal guest. Both these surmises of 
the historian, as to Cleopatra’s fondness and Herod's 
momentary design, may have been without foundation, 
though it cannot be said that they are not consonant re- 
spectively to the character of the parties to whom such 
designs were imputed. ‘That the luxurious beauty of 
Egypt, who had counted the world’s conqueror, Julius 
Cesar, and after him, Mark Antony, amongst her vassals— 
and in each instance had made her attachments, real or 
_ pretended, minister to her ambition—should have aimed 
to ensnare a neighbouring monarch in her net, and should 
have cast a longing eye on the goodly land which he ruled, 
will surprise no one who is familiar with her history. On 
the other hand, those acquainted with the character of 
Herod will accept as no way improbable, that the thought 
may have suggested itself to his dark mind, that if the end 
had been safe or advantageous to himself, the means—that 
of despatching his guest by poison—would not have raised 
any scruples. Fortunately for Cleopatra, Herod probably 
deemed the former point doubtful, so long as Autony was 
alive to avenge the crime. He adopted the contrary course 
of treating his royal guest with the greatest magnificence, 
though glad to be released from other perils by her depar- 
Affairs in the Roman Empire were at this time ——e | 
to another crisis. ‘lhe conflicting pretensions of the secon 
Triumvirate portended a struggle as widespread and as 
calamitous as that which terminated the first. Lepidus had 
at no time much weight, except as determining the balance 
between his more powerful colleagues. As the union of 
these colleagues could subsist no longer than till the extinc- 
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tion of the republican party which had struggled against 
the usurpation of Cmsar, so, after the battle of Philippi 
new questions were opened between the victorious gen Bi 
Octavius and Antony. The former laboured to confirm 
and extend his influence at Rome; the latter indulged in 
splendour and luxury in the provinces of the East. A 
momentary renewal of confidence and friendship was 
attempted—perhaps produced by the marriage of Octavius’s 
sister to Mark Antony. But this union resulted in 
bitterest hatred, when the foolish attachment of Antony to 
Cleopatra became known and avowed, and the insult offered 
to Octavia mingled feelings of private wrong with the 
questions of political ambition. ‘Thus, in the year 80 B.c., 
the differences between Octavius and his brother-in-law 
were assuming more and more an irreconcilable character ; 
and while the vain and confident Antony was wasting his 
time in the society of Cleopatra, Augustus was industriously 
arraying his forces for the deadly struggle which he saw 
impending, and which was to decide the fate of the Roman 
Empire. 
These struggles between the chiefs of the Roman factions 
drew into their vortex the tributary kingdoms and pro- 
vinces of the empire. The sovereigns or proconsuls of these 
were under the necessity, whether they wished it or not, 
of taking part in the mighty strife. The side they took 
would in many instances be determined by old attachments, 
or by the principles of general policy. But in other cases 
it would be determined by the more immediate considera- 
tion as to which of the competitors for empire held com- 
mand and possessed an army in nearest proximity to the 
tributary provinces; for this circumstance rendered allegi- 
ance to the remoter general, however politic ultimately, the. 
oceasion of provoking an immediate attack from the army 
that hung on its borders or perhaps garrisoned its towns. 
In such a crisis, therefore, it became a question of nicest 
and most difficult decision with the rulers of dependant 
states, which was the course ultimately the best to take; 
whether to risk peril from the nearer candidate, under the 
pect of his ultimate defeat, or whether to succumb to: 
is power and ally themselves to his fortunes; or, finally, 
whether it would be possible or safe to avoid siding with 
either party, and keep out of the struggle altogether. 
It would be next to impossible to determine such ques- 
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tions in a critical moment by the judgment alone. Accident 
and the immediate pressure of events would, in most cases, 
overrule the most deliberate plans resolved on beforehand. 
Yet there would be instances of profound sagacity and fore- 
east which discerned the safe point even through the mist 
and the storm, and which braved immediate peril for the 
sake of the future permanent advantage. In the contests 
between Cwsar and boomer many sceptres and provinces 
changed hands through want of such foresight, and such was 
the result, in some cases, of the struggle now impending 
between Octavius and Antony. | 

We have already seen the part acted by Herod in a 
lesser instance of peril; we have seen how successfully he 

ftened down the displeasure of the Egyptian Queen, and 
secured the firmer protection of Antony to his throne. But 
now that Antony was to contend for empire and for ex- 
istence with another of the ‘Triumvirates, when his com- 
mand over the East was for the time absolute, and when 
Herod had so recently received the largest obligations at 
his hands, what part was Herod to take? If his personal 
sagacity in judging of the character of each competitor 
would jead him to predict defeat to the dissolute lover of 
Cleopatra, or if information of the relative resources of each 
brought him to the same conclusion, how was Herod to 
brave the nearer peril from Antony, if he sided with his. 
rival, although foreseen as the ultimate victor? Octavius — 
might be conquered ; but meanwhile, Palestine might have — 
been desolated by the armies of Egypt! Or if Herod bold! 
took the part of Antony, what chance of reconciliation wi 
Octavius ! 

_In this conjuncture, Herod resolved and acted with con- 
summate tact and judgment. It is particularly noted by 
the historian, that he chose the course which was precisely 
the most safe for himself and his country. He continued at 
onee to oblige Antony without opposing Octavius Ceesar, 
and to battle in the interests of Palestine without plunging 
‘ into the great contest between the candidates for the em- 
ty Cleopatra had, at this period, a war on her hands with 

alchus, King of Arabia, This war Herod offered to un- 
dertake for her with his own forces. He thus seemed to 
fulfil the part of a faithful ally and friend to Antony, while 
he could give no offence to his opponent. | 
In this expedition against Maichus, he was by no means 
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seconded at first with any hearty concurrence by the Jewish 
people. They had no quarrel with Arabia. The war was 
undertaken for Cleopatra, and however politic in Herod’s 
circumstances, it bore to the Jews the aspect of subservience 
to Egypt. It -was, in fact, a sort of side-move in policy, 
advantageous to Herod himself, but of which the meaning 
seemed not obvious to the people he ruled. His forces went 
into it unwillingly, and the result was that they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Nor would Herod have 
been able to renew the war with better prospect, but for an 
occurrence which roused the Jewish people under a sense 
of grievous insult as affecting the nation itself. Soon after 
the humiliating defeat sustained in the first expedition, a 
dreadful calamity befel Judea. An earthquake destroyed 
many of its cities, and in one day 30,000 of the people 
perished. The nation was overwhelmed by the disaster, 
which followed so soon upon its recent defeat; but now it 
was that the: King of Arabia, confident of his strength, 
ventured upon a barbarous violation of the law of nations, 
by putting to death the Jewish ambassadors. Nothing 
further was needed, even stunned as the nation was under 
its recent visitation, to arouse it to energy and vengeance, 
Thousands now offered themselves eagerly to march under 
Herod’s command. A battle soon ensued, and issued in the 
utter route of the Arabians, with a loss of 12,000 men, and 
of their camp and baggage. This war was at first of no 
_ further importance to Herod than as furnishing a pretext 
for absenting himself from the army preparing to encounter 
Octavius. But in its last result it served to raise him in 
the estimation of his people, and identified his success with 
their own wishes, 

In the interval, the mighty world-contest had been 
brought to an issue. Antony had at last been roused to 
exertion, while the faithless Egyptian Queen, whose wiles 
had seduced him to inaction, followed at a distance with her 
fleet, prepared to help if he conquered, but willing to 
betray him if victory inclined to the side of-his rival. The 
battle of Actium (B.c. 31) destroyed the fleet of Antony, . 
Cleopatra ordered her fleet homewards, the moment she 

rocived that Antony’s ships were wasted, or rather 
~ brought on his defeat by her early desertion. After defeat 
~ bysea and on land, the fallen triumvir—he who had rallied 
Cwsar’s faction after his death, who had, with Octavius, 
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defeated Brutus, and destroyed the last hopes of the Repub- 


- jie, who had proscribed Cicero, who had divided the com- 


mand of the Roman world with Octavius—he now betook 
himself to flight, and found himself treated ‘with contempt 
even at the court of Cleopatra. With the baseness natural 
to her dissolute character, she treated the fallen Roman 
general with barbarous insult, and rejoiced over his dying 
agonies. Finding there was no hope of vanquishing the 
eaution of Octavius by the arts which had availed her in — 
other instances, and dreading the possibility, if she fell into 
his hands, of oo Nene to perform a part in the cap- 
tive procession of his triumph at Rome, Cleopatra at last, 
with proud and disdainful spirit, applied the asp’s mouth to 
her breast, and expired in her gorgeous chamber, amid 
weeping attendants—the last Sovereign of the race of the 
Ptolemies—the last Queen of Egypt. 

But we must return to the crafty monarch of Judea. 
How far he -may have felt any sincere attachment to his — 
fallen patron may be doubted; but he had at least become 
latterly so dependent upon him, that he had less to hope 
than to fear from his defeat. He might be justly appre- 
hensive, although he had kept himself remote hom the war, 
that Octavius would still deem him Antony’s friend, and 
treat him as such. At all events his fate lay now in the 
victor’s hands, and he must play his part so as to avert, if — 

ssible, the downfall or even death which one word 

m Octavius might consummate. Herod was not long in 
determining on his course of action. 

There are traces in the narrative of Josephus which 
evidently betoken that Herod was something of a favourite 
with the historian. He wrote long after Herod's death, 
and when the monuments of the magnificent public admi- 
nistration of his later years were still before him. He 


wrote after Herod had become popular with the nation at 
large, on account of the ability and success of his reign, and 


the flourishing state to which he had advanced the Jewish _ 


~ kingdom. He wrote in the lifetime of Herod’s grand- 


children, of king Agrippa and Bernice, with whom he was 
doubtless on a friendly footing. We are constrained, there- 
fore, to suspect that a tinge of panegyric and exaggeration 
rvades his account of Herod’s character and actions. 
till, unless he has wholly misrepresented facts and events, 
as well as invented s es, it must be allowed that there 
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was much that was magnanimous in Herod’s character and 


bearing, whenever he was called to act a part in transac- 
tions with the masters of the Roman empire. The fact is 
certain, that he obtained a high place, perhaps next to the 
highest in the esteem and even friendship of Augustus, and 
of Augustus’s intimate friends, Meceenas and M. Agrippe. 
We must consequently deem him possessed of some noble 
and manly qualities, though their exercise and exhibition 
unfortunately were manifested rather in his bearing to 
those above him, than towards those who were in his 
wer. 

After the battle of Actium, we are told that Herod re- 
solved to present himself forthwith to Octavius, and offer 
his allegiance as an independent sovereign to the victor. 
Herod felt confident that Octavius would appreciate sin- 
cerity and moral courage. He probably trusted also to the 
effect of the lavish offerings of gold which he was prepared 
toa On presenting himself before Caesar, he ventured — 
to avow freely his attachment to Antony, and added, that if 
Antony had heeded his advice by putting Cleopatra to 

death, he would have made Cesar's victory more difficult. 
“If then,” said he, “attachment to Antony be a crime, I 

lead guilty; but if having seen how faithful I am in my 

iendships, you determine to bind me to your fortunes by 
gratitude, depend on the same firmness and fidelity.” The 
result may be anticipated, at least when we have to speak — 
of the nephew of Julius Cesar, who shared much of his 
magnanimity and clemency towards those whom his arms 
had defeated. Octavius Cuesar commanded the suppliant 
king to resume the diadem, and from this period treated 
Herod more as a friend than as a tributary sovereign. 
Other instances will occur in which it will be seen in what 
high consideration the Roman emperor held the monarch 
of Judea. | 

We will only add, as an incident which will have its 
melancholy consequences developed in the ensuing chapter, 
that, as in the former instance when Herod left Jerusalem, 
so now, having committed the government to his brother 
Pheroras, and placed his family in the fortress of Masada, 
he confided Mariamne and her mother to the charge of two 
trusty friends; and again with the cruel injunction that 
Mariamne should be put to death, if his own life should fall 
a sacrifice to his connexion with Antony. Moreover, at 
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this time, his grandfather, the aged Hyrcanus, fell a victim 
to Herod’s suspicion and jealousy. On pretence of his 
having entered into a plot with the king of Arabia for the 
dethronement of Herod, the old man, now at the age of 
eighty, was put to death. Such are the dark contrasts 
which the whole of Herod’s story presents. Munificence, 
splendour, courage abroad; incessant suspicion, bloodshed, 
and murder at home; so that even his last directions in 
his will contained an order, happily not complied with, for 
a general massacre of the inhabitants of Jerusalem imme- 


diately after he should expire ! : 


| THE BIBLE IN SARDINIA. 
MANny who heard the word “ SARDINIA” a few years 


ago, before the late war had interested us in the concerns 


of our allies, thought merely, perhaps, of the large Island 
so named, in the Mediterranean Sea; about which little 
was in general known, except that it was 160 miles long 
and 60 broad (nearly the size of Palestine), and that its — 
inhabitants were altogether backward in civilization. 

But this island is only a portion of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, which includes likewise that large part of northern 
Italy named Piedmont, and the maritime provinces of Nice 
and Genoa, as well as Savoy, on the other side of the Alps. — 
These dominions collectively comprise a population of four 
millions and a half. Turin, the capital of Piedmont, is 
finely situated on the left bank of the river Po, “the pride 
of Italy,” which takes its rise in three springs of crystal 
clearness, half way up the heights of Monte Viso; and 
from its lonely birth-place dashes down for more than 
5000 feet in its first course of 21 miles, winds till it reaches 
the walls of Turin, and thence flows easterly, to water 
Piedmont and Lombardy, and expands itself in swampy, 
reedy shallows, as it nears its outlet in the Adriatic, after a _ 
course of about 340 miles. 

‘Whenever the king of Sardinia ascends the hill of the 
Superga, to visit the vaults where, for a hundred years, the 
relics of his fathers have been laid, while standing on the 
dome of its lofty Basilica, 1500 feet above the walls of 
Turin, he can at a single glance survey three-fourths of his 
continental dominions.” 
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He could not from this point, however, see his Duchy of 
Savoy, which is hidden from him by the wall of the Alps ; 
nor his fair city of Genoa, seated at the head of its Gulf, 
with its white marble palaces scattered up the sides of the 
Apennines; nor Nice, with its hills clothed with orange and 
lemon groves, and its meadows of exquisite flowers, bor- 
dering the blue Mediterranean. Still the most central and 
the wealthiest part of his territories would lie stretched 
at his feet in a vast circle, shut in on three sides, north, 
west, and south, by unbroken mountain chains; on the 
fourth, or eastern side, his eye would lose itself in the vast- 
ness of the plain which forms the valley of the Po, and 
stretches out towards Lombardy. ae 

This central division of the kingdom of Sardinia is most 
rich and fertile in crops of wheat, maize, and even rice, 
watered by streams from the Alpine glaciers; vineyards 
mantle the sides of the hills, chestnut and walnut trees 
shade the valleys, towering loftily as English oaks. In 
Piedmont, the husbandman has no room for mere timber; 
the long lines of foliage that cross the plain are composed 
of mulberry trees, every leaf of which, to the silkworm 
tender, is worth its weight in silver; while from each 
branch of every tree the vine hangs in festoons, and the 
golden grain, nothing hindered, ripens under all. | 

The whole territory of Sardinia 1s thus divided into four 
parts by nature. The island; the inland plain, circled by 
its crescent of mountains; the maritime states of Nice and 
Genoa, skirting the feet of the Apennines; and the moun- 
tain district of Savoy, including in its eastern corner the 
wild valley of Chamouni, and the crowned monarch of 


European mountains, Mont Blanc— 
- “On his throne of rocks, 
In his robe of clouds, 
_ With his diadem of snow.” | 
Identified with the Piedmontese nation, and perhaps a 
truer cause of the perpetuity of that royal house—built up 
for their sakes—are the children of the Vaudois valleys. 
They are the true nucleus of this long-lived kingdom of 
Sardinia, hidden as they are in her very heart. “The 
Israel of the Alps,” they have dwelt in “ the wilderness, 
in a place gh ontanle) God,” during all the centuries in 
which Papal superstition has prevailed upon the earth. 
Cradled in persecution, and nursed amid martyrdom for 
| L | 
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-§00. years, this people, a mere remnant of their former 


selves, still dwell around Monte Viso (the mountain unlike 
every other, which keeps the gate of their three valleys), 
basing on the Bible, as they have always done, their an- 
nism towards Rome. 
_ The long train of their sufferings was not opened by the 
house of haem atts she has never recognised their 
true value, as the priceless pearl in her crown. The Ger- 
man Emperor, Otho IV, repairing to Rome for consecra- 
tion by the Pope in 1229, resolved to punish Maurice, Count 
of Savoy—who had taken part against him with a rival of 
his—by enfeebling him in his own states: he therefore 


first instigated the destruction of the Vaudois by force of 


arms. And when, at a later date, the house of Savoy en- 
tered on the path of cruelty towards its noblest sons, this 
was often the result of the influence of foreign wives, 
counselled by the vindictive court of Rome. Alas! there 
is no town in Piedmont which at some period has not been 
witness to scenes of burning andtorture! Men and women 
have been, slowly sliced to pieces, and their souls dismissed 
to heaven with all unutterable outrage. Thousands have - 
miserably perished in deep dungeons, where none heard | 


their cry but the avenger of blood. Fiends in human shape, 


from time to time, swept, as they believed, the heretics from 
the valleys with the besom of entire destruction: and yet 
still the Lamp of the Alps went not out. The beautiful 
symbol of the Waldensian church, “the burning lamp 


‘surrounded with the seven stars,” signified the lamp of — 
God’s Word, and those seven churches scattered over their §& 
hills, which were called “the Vaudois candles.” Every _ 
stone of these edifices may be said to have been cemented 
with the blood of martyrs. The bitter sufferings of this — 


protesting people have from age to age called forth the 


sympathy and aid of England, and of English Christians; 


and how did they rejoice, when, on the 17th of February, | 
1848, for the first time in a thousand years, the trumpet of 
liberty sounded amid the Vaudois valleys! 


The most marvellous event in that wonderful year 1848, 
to those who were studying the history of the chureh of 


God, was the appearance of the edict of Charles Albert, 


king of Sardinia, declaring the long persecuted Vaudois 
free panjonts of Piedmont, and the “ Church in the Val- 
leys” a Free Church. These valleys of Luzerna, San-Mar- 


tino, and '.a Perosa, are together about twenty-two miles . 
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in their pees length, and eighteen miles in their great- 
est breadth. At some periods of their the people 
have spread over a tract of ground considerably more ex- 
tensive; but till the 17th of February, 1848, these loyal 
subjects, truly the most moral community on the continent 
of Europe, had been long shut up to their own special 
territory. Beyond it they dared not possess a footbreadth 
of land, and if obliged by their distress to'sell their pa- 
ternal fields to strangers, they could not buy them back. 
The Vaudois student was shut out from the colleges of his 
country; he could not practise as a member of the learned 
professions; every avenue to distinction and wealth was 
closed against him. He could marry only with one of his 
own people. Beyond his own narrow bounds, he could not 
build a sanctuary; he could not bury his dead. His chil- 
dren were often taken away from him, and trained in 
the idolatrous rites of Romanism, and there was no remedy, 
But in 1848, all these disabilities came to an end. The 
king, Charles Albert, had, apparently of his own free will, 
engaged in a liberal course of policy, and given a consti- 
tution to the Piedmontese in general. In 1844, he had — 
visited the Vaudois in their valleys—receiving a most 
affectionate welcome—and had dismissed his guard, say- 
ing, “I need no guard among the Vaudois.” The edict 
in their favour followed; and they were true mourners at 
the abdication and death of him to whom they owed so 
vast a change, and the commencement of a new era. 
The Lord had set free his ancient church in his own 
time, and he had raised up instruments to prepare it for 
its freedom. General Beckwith, who has been one of the 
resident benefactors of the Vaudois for more than a quarter 
of a century, had erected and endowed a hundred schools 
within their territory, and had circulated thousands of 
copies of the Gospels among them, published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The previous apostolic visits of 
Felix Neff had refreshed and revived their spiritual estate, 
while he taught them, at the same time, to make the most 
of their fruitful, though limited, possessions. A Bible So- 
ciety established among themselves, and aided by £200 
from.the Committee in Earl Street, had made considerable 
distributions of the Scriptures in French and Italian. The 
Protestant population of the valleys, at the time of their 


emancipation, was 20,000 persons. 
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In 1849, a year after this event, Lieutenant Graydon left 
Lausanne for Turin, to which place he had just forwarded 
3255 copies of the New Testament in French and Pied- 
montese, and 1842 copies in Italian. The precious cases 
were in the Custom-house, and at the moment they were 
examined, one of the officials cried out, “They are prohi- 
bited ;” but another replied, ‘“‘ Perhaps they are for the 
Protestants, who are now free;” and their Pag was 
sanctioned without further question. ‘“ While this difficulty 
was being solved,” says the good Lieutenant, “I had quite 
enough to do in appealing to Him who could, if he pleased, 
find free entrance for his own word.” - 

Two or three days afterwards, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in a ‘Turin newspaper :—*“ The undersigned, 
an Englishman, and agent in Switzerland for the Bible 


Society in London, has the honour to inform the members 
of the Protestant Church in Turin, and in the kingdom of 


Piedmont, that, having heard of their civil and religious 
though late acquired freedom, he has arrived in this metro- — 

lis with a number of copies of the New Testament, in — 

rench and Italian—that book, THE Worp or Gop, in 
which salvation is offered to every individual, and in which 
His love to all mankind is set forth in so clear and delightful 
a manner as to come within the comprehension even of 4 
child. The copies in question have been printed and bound 
with great care in London: they are of a portable size, and 
at the same time very easy to be read. ‘The binding is 
beautiful, with gilt edges, and the price of a copy is fixed 


at one franc (10d.), being considerably lower than the © 


actual price.” 

In the two hours following the appearance of this adver- 
tisement, seventeen copies were sold; on the following days, 
135, 186, 142, 103, 73, 94, 56, 35 copies were most gladly 
purchased by from six to seven hundred persons, among 
whom were some priests and monks. 

“ Such a scene as my little room presented,” says Lieut. 
G., “my pen could not describe. It was continually full 
during the first four days; and I‘remained selling from 
nine in the morning till the same hour in the evening. 
The priests were veidently disconcerted on perceiving the 
numerous purchasers. I had fixed my prices the same as 10 
Switzerland, though I had very heavy duties and carriage 
expenses to pay. I thought it best to sacrifice these copies 
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as a ‘forlorn hope,’ to create a ee desire for more ; 
and many, very many are the letters I receive from various 
places, to secure copies. | 

“ Having got the start of the pulpit orators by five days, 
and having addressed myself merely to the Reformed 
Church of the kingdom, no public opposition was evinced 
till the Sunday, when the preacher in the church of St. 
Jaques, when the king and his court were present, launched 
out into a most bitter condemnation of the work, and warned 
all his hearers against it. ‘The very next day two or three 
individuals of the court called for copies, and others of the 
congregation continued to do so. The king left the next 
day for the army. A University scholar had my advertise- 
ment written out, and posted it himself at the entrance of 
the building. It was soon surrounded by a crowd, and in 
half an hour afterwards was torn down, but not a word was 
said to the student. | | | 

“A very large number of the purchasers were ignorant 
of the meaning of the words ‘Paroua pi Dio’ (Word of 
God), and appeared to purchase merely from curiosity. 
Not many of the Reformed Church at Turia purchased ; 
= before to-morrow night I shall have sold 1000 copies. 

hat an abundant source of joy to the Lord’s people must 
be the tidings of this sale of the Scriptures in such a be- 
nighted corner as Piedmont! It is no ordinary delight. to 
me to have been employed in it. Even the priests who 
bought, only inquired for Diodati’s version, and said not a 
word about notes and commentaries. Several Jews pur- 
chased, and wished much to have the Old Testament; but 
having no choice, they purchased the New. There are from 
5000 to 6000 Jews resident in Turin. I shall leave a depdt 
in the hands of Monsieur Malan, a Vaudois of Latour, who 
promises. to send two colporteurs at once through the Van- 
dois valleys; and I believe a large sale will be the result. 
My sale in Turin, it is declared, would have been much 
larger, but for the fact that so few individuals in Piedmont 
knew how to read in the language of their daily life! The 
crisis of time at which it took place was remarkable—March, 
1849. The Bible agent left Turin shortly afterwards, when 
the whole city was in an intense state of suspense. Hosti- 
lities were about to commence against Austria, whose cruel 
manner of dealing with the population is witnessed against 
as atrocious.” 
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Lieutenant Graydon shortly afterwards arrived at Genoa, 
the centre and seaport of the Sardinian kingdom, where 
once dwelt the Free Republican lords and masters of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, with their vast navy and 
their world-wide commerce. "When rushes were spread on 
English floors instead of carpets, and but few of England's — 
barons could sign their names, the merchant princes of | 
Italy numbered all the sovereigns of Europe as their 
debtors. ‘They called themselves the Free Republics, yet 
their freedom was the freedom of the few. The great body 
of the people were slaves. The few held millions in subjec- 
tion, and they jealously guarded their rights for generations. 
But on the narrow basis of selfishness, no broad, durable 
power could be founded; and as the progress of the Re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa was rapid, and their sto 

lendid, so was their decline’sudden. The sovereign fami- 
hes became extinct from age, and feeble with luxury; no 
infusion of vigour from the lower orders repaired their 
energy; and the power of the popes, which had risen by 
the y of Rome, was thus preserved through the weak- 
ness and divisions of Italy.* 


THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


In consequence of the crowded state of the house, our 
boxes had all been taken for the night into a small parlour on 
the ground-floor, and here we assembled to dress for the 
shore, while Massy, after the manner of confidential servants, 
grumbled about the crowd in the house, and at the notion 
that any of Aer young ladies should come to this. oo. 

**Coming to this” meant, sleeping for that night on beds made 
up on the floors of dressing-rooms ; beds having no curtains, 
and not being decked with the blue or pink rosettes that so 
lavishly adorned our pretty couches at the Willows. I must 
do us the justice to say, that we were very indifferent to the 
matter, and were glad to get out on the shore: Madame 
having given the little girls into the care of the elder ones, 
and sent us alone, to that safest of safe places, a level sea- 
shore onza calm and fine day. 


* From ‘‘ The Book and its Missions.” 
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How delightfully fresh was the feeling of that evening. 
The water was within a few feet of the steps of the house; 
a very high tide, we were told, for it was the full of the 
moon. e walked on the broad sand bank, watching the 
gambols of the rabbits, and picking up shells, The children 
were in the highest possible spirits. As usual, little May — 
had been enticed away from Frances, with whom she was 
walking, by Caroline, and I accordingly took her place; — 
Frances and I walking on before the others, for their some- — 
what boisterous merriment destroyed to our minds the ~ 
delightful peacefulness of the scene. | 

The girls descended the bank, and began to collect a little | 
heap of shells on the sand, Frances and I sat down on the - 
bank, through which a few blueish heads of grasses thrust | 
themselves up. The sun, now about to set, gave a rudd y 
edge to the tiny waves and to the sails of one ‘solitary vesse 
whose slow progress we were watching. Frances was evidently 
pleased with this singular prospect, for the level country 
on the landward side lay stretched before us, and all the 
splendour of sea-thrift, salt lavender, broom, heath, and rest- 
harrow pressing up the bank to our feet. 

_ We were silently enjoying the scene, when little May's 
voice, in its naughtiest tone, arrested our attention, ‘* Let 
me alone, Miss Baker; I won’t—I won't.’ | 
Frances turned quickly. Caroline had hold of May’ s arm, 
and was trying to hold her back; May was fighting, strug- 
gling, and crying, in the most passionate manner. When 
Caroline saw that we were observing her, she let go of May, 
who, darting to Frances, flung herself on to her lap, sobbing, 
and sullenly exclaiming, ** That she wanted to come to her 
Miss Chris-tiana Frances,”’ 

*“* And who wants to prevent you, you tiresome child?” 
said Caroline, coming up. ‘I am sure it is no sinecure to 
have to watch you: it is quite impossible to wt you out of 
mischief.” 

‘‘ You are not good,” said Frances to ‘*how came 

ou to be so troublesome ?”’ 

‘“‘She will not keep away from the water's edge,’’ said 
Caroline; ‘‘and the consequence is, a wave came over her 
feet. I told her several times that it would be the case.’ 

‘¢ You should not have left go of her hand, ” said Frances 
in French, ‘‘ if you have no control over her.”’ | 

May sobbed and pouted her pretty little sulky mouth, 
making an impatient gesture, as if resenting aroline’ s 
anger. 


** You often said on other days that you wouldn't tell,’* 
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she exclaimed to Caroline; ‘“‘ you said if I was naughty, my 
Miss Chris-tiana Frances shouldn’t know.” 

Caroline was very anxious to stop this communication, 
but was not in time. Lest any more should be said, she 
now began to make friends again with little May, and 
_ produced some sugar-plums that seemed to be favourably 
received. 

** We must go home,”’ said Frances ; ‘‘ the child’s feet are 
so wet.” 

**] don’t want to go home,’ replied the little girl; “I 
want to get some more shells.’’ 

“Oh! sea-water never gives cold,’’ replied Caroline ; and 
while Frances continued to advocate a return to the house, 
Caroline kept coaxing little May towards herself with many 
sweet looks and loving gestures, till at last the child slipped 
from Frances, and Caroline ran off with her, and left us alone 
once more, | | 

‘* Now what must we think of Caroline >’’ said Frances to 
me. ‘Is it not wrong of her to do all she can to make that 
child naughty? She has stolen May away from me, not that 
she may possess her, but that I may not. I do love that 
little creature; it is very painful to me to be deprived of 
her, and to see her deteriorate so greatly under Caroline’s 
rule.”’ 

‘“‘If you ask what I think,’’ I answered, with some heat, 
‘7 think Caroline is a thief, and I have said so to her more 
than once.”’ | 

‘* Well,” sighed Frances, ‘I could part with my little 
treasure with less pain, if it was for her own good that she 
was enticed away.’’ 

And now even Caroline said it was time to go in, and we 
set off for the house, reaching it just after sunset. I do not 
remember the arrangements made about the sleeping apart- 
ments further than this, that either Frances or Caroline was to 
sleep in a farm-house about half-a-mile inland; Massy being 
also accommodated there, | | 

“Very well, then,’ said Caroline; ‘*I will keep May 
to-night, and Frances shall go to the farm-house ; Madame, 
it appears, has left this open to us.’’ Madame was then up- 
stairs with her own little girls. 

Upon this a civil dispute took place between Caroline and 
Frances, both wishing to have May, and the former also 
wishing to escape the farm-house. 

Massy observed that Miss May ought, of course, to remain 
behind, and she would take the liberty of putting her to bed 
at once. This could not be gainsaid; so the matter rested 
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between the two disputants only, At last Caroline, as usual, — 
triumphed. She asked little May, already sleepy and laid — 
on her pillow, which of them should sleep with her; and she, | 
overcome by the coaxing voice, and dazzled by the prospect | 
of a change, said, ‘* Caroline,”’ | 

Poor little May, and poor Caroline ! 

So Frances set off to the farm-house with Massy, and 
very shortly we all went to bed. : 

_ Now I have before mentioned a little parlour on the ground- . 
floor where all our boxes were standing. ‘That was the 
bedroom appcinted for Miss L’Estrange and me; a press-bed 
had been introduced, and Madame, having seen us both com- 
fortably ensconced therein, left the room; but presentl 
opened the door again, and desired me to get out of vel 
lock the door inside, and take out the key. I did so, laying 
the key on the dressing-table, and peeping out for a moment 
at the beautiful calm sea, lying still under the broad moon, 
Her beams had made a wide, gleaming, silvery path across 
the sea, and in it nothing was visible but the vessel that 
we had seen during our walk: she had cast anchor, and her 
spars and rigging were all lighted up by the moon, 

I got into bed again. I noticed that the curtain did not quite 
hang straight, for we could see the water as we lay awake ; 
but we did not trouble ourselves about that, for we were 
both sleepy,.and in a very little time we were in the land 
of dreams. 

I do not know how long I had been asleep, when I dreamt 
that a very small black snake was sitting on the bed, and 
that every now and then she opened her mouth and hissed. 
It was a soft noise. His—s—s—his—-s—s; but it was so 
much more distinct than most noises heard in dreams, that 
at last I woke, and was quite relieved to find that the little 
black snake was not there, — 

I felt frightened still, and feverish, and in order to re-assure 
myself after this disturbing dream, I sat up in bed, and, 
drawing the curtain still more aside, looked out upon the 
quiet sea, But such a sight met my astonished gaze, that 
I at once forgot the hissing snake, and all my soul was in 
my eyes. The moon was gone down; but across the water 
lay a long path of light, precisely, as it seemed to me, such 
a path as she had made, only that this path was not silver, but 
of arosy hue. Beautiful, beautiful sight! I lay looking at it 
like one enchanted: every moment, as it seemed to me, that 
rosy path became wider and ruddier. What could it be? 
There were no northern lights in the sky, to cast that vivid 
reflection, and the vessel that lay in its midst at anchor 
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- could have nothing to do with it: it seemed to come from 


behind the house. Certainly it was behind me; and as its 
fitful splendour widened and quickened on the edges of the 
breaking waves, I was just about to wake Miss L’Estrange 
to look at it, when, louder, clearer, and more terrific by far 


than the noise that had awoke me from my dream, I heard 


the little black snake again. His—s—s—his—s—s—his—s—-s, 


and at the same instant, a light puff of white smoke came 


warm against my cheek, and I sprang from the bed scream- 
ing, ‘‘ Wake up, Miss L’Estrange, wake, wake; the house 
is on fire !”’ | 

She presently woke, and for a few bewildering seconds we 


yan helplessly about the room, then tried the lock, which, 


thanks to Madame’s care, which perhaps saved our lives, we 
could not open. We then rushed to the window, to find the 
key; but air was indispensable, for the smoke sifted in fast. | 
We flung open the French window, and ran out across the 
narrow pavement on to the sand, that we might breathe freely, 
and then we fell on our knees, and looked up at the house, 
crying aloud, to think of those that were within it. There we 


saw the cause of the great reflection on the water; a high 


chimney at the back of the house was on fire; it had, doubt- 
less, already set fire to the beams. The roaring of the wind 
that fed it was like thunder, and the dancing, joyous, exultant 


‘shoots of flame that it sent up, reached so high that they 


seemed as if they would scorch the very stars. It was hot 
even at that distance; so hot, that we wondered what it 
must be inside; and like the troubled remembrance of a fever 
dream, I remember our rushing about, flinging stones at the 


doors and windows, and crying to Madame and to our school- 


fellows by their names. 

It could not have been many seconds that we did this. A 
shout came from the water behind us, and turning, we beheld 
a boat full of sailors; they were rowing straight along that 
fearful but splendid pathway; they had come from the vessel, 
and were within an oar’s length of the beach. They pushed 
the boat ashore, the sea was almost as calm as a lake, and 
forming two abreast, six resolute looking men, they marched 
up to the burning house. During the moment that this was 
passing, how much that house was changed! Every window 
was Open ; men, women, and children, awake and frantic, were 
rushing up and down in the verandahs, to find some means of 
descending, and were crying and stretching out their arms, 
re help, and declaring that the staircase was on 

re, 


It was a very high building, and the two upper storeys were 
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constructed of wood ; each had a long verandah, but the upper 
one had no communication with the lower, and neither with 
the ground. I remember that these sailors had each a coil of 
rope on his arm, and that as they walked up to the house, they 
cheered. | | | 

I remained, as if frozen with terror, to see. what would 
follow ; and Miss L’ Estrange sat down on the sand, covered her > 
face with her hands, and sobbed out her sister’s‘name. A 
long low wing ran out from one side of the house ; two of the 
sailors were on its roof in a very little time, and they were 
trying to fling up a rope to the people above. I saw this rope 
fall down five times, and I heard the fire roaring at the back, 
and the sparks crackling down in cataracts. At length it was | 
caught by a child, securely tied to the verandah, and then, 
oh frightful sight! I saw a sailor climbing up it. : 

Up that giddy height, sometimes touching a projection with 
his foot, sometimes swinging in mid air, from the length of 
the rope and the impossibility of its being held stretched by 
his comrades, but at Jast he was up and climbing over the 
wooden railings. Another sailor was upon the rope; the first 
had dashed into the house, which was all illuminated from 
within, and so hot that the papers were shrinking and peeling 
off the walls, and the noise and the smoke, and the showers 
of burning papers, woven fabrics, and other light materials, 
were covering us and the whole shore, and hissing in the 
water behind. 

I saw that first sailor come out, and in his arms a large 
basket; it seemed to be a clothes-basket; he and another 
sailor were tying ropes to this basket, while the unfortunate 
people were clinging to one another, moaning and lamenting. 
Then I saw a sailor seize upon a little child, and begin to tie 
it into this basket; and I thought the frightful sight of all my 
schoolfellows, and the other people, sent from such a height in 
such a manner, I could scarcely look at and live. I turned 
sick with fear; there was a dreadful impossibility of standing 
still, or of looking. Where could-I hide? Nowhere but in 
the room that we had left, and rather than see that terrific 
sight, I rushed into it. | 2 

It was glowing hot, but there were no flames, and the smoke 
of the burning part of the house seemed drawn up by the 
draught of the great flames, so that this storey was quite clear. 
It was the great chimney that had set the place on fire above, 
and all the upper rooms were now burning, having been set 
alight by the cataracts of sparks that had poured down the 


chimneys. 
_ I stood there an instant, relieved of my terror, and then my 
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eyes fell on the boxes. Any kind of action at such a moment 
would be a great relief: I thought I would push them out of 
the room, and tumble them onto the sand; for I remembered 

that the sufferers above were only clothed in their night 
garments. So I began with frantic eagerness to move out the 
lightest of these boxes, and my recollection is very confused 

of what followed, though I have an impression that a sailor 

and a woman came and helped me; also, that more sailors had 
landed from the vessel, and that children with bare feet were 
running about on the sand. Ican then remember being again 
on the shore, possessed with a frantic terror of seeing that 
basket, but always occupied ; sometimes tearing the clothing 
and the shoes from these boxes, and tumbling them further 
from the house; sometimes catching a screaming child as it 
ran past me, and forcibly clothing it, fitting shoes on to all 
sorts of feet, and dealing out shawls, gowns, and railway 
wrappers, to the ladies. Many things passed before me like 
changes in some frightful vision, lighted up by a fire so bright 
that it seemed to shine not only upon us, but through us; 
Caroline was by me, cut and bleeding about the face, while some 
people were going to carry her away; a great log was burning 
at my feet; some sailors were by me; and while I was tying 
shawls on many shoulders, they were wildly cheering that 
every living soul was saved. Madame was by me, frantic 

about her numerous charge, madly beating her breast, and 

crying after her children; and as for me, I had become cold 
as a stone, and a strange persuasion began to get the better 
of me—that the whole scene was unreal. 

Upon this I said to myself that I would venture to look at 
the house again; and what a sight it was when I did! The 
whole upper storeys were burning away, blowing away, and 
melting away. Rafters white as snow were breaking off, and 
noiselessly falling in flakes all among us and over us. The 
sea, the sand, and the air were filled and covered with light 
morsels of charred wood, paper, chintz, and canvass: burn- 
ing brands were jerked out to the water’s edge; some still 


alight were floating out to sea; and though not a breath of 


air stirred, excepting round the house, the draught of the 
flames was so great that the light sand blew along towards it 
as it does in a high wind. 

Presently there was a cry that the front would shortly 
fall, and all the people, but our own party, rushed away 
towards a boat-house, that lay some roods to the left. 

Two or three sailors were persuading Madame to follow, 
but she would not: she still cried that her children were not © 
all found. I was uneasy, for I had not seen little May; 
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but when I asked about her, Madame herself assured me 
that she was safe, 

I do not know what was. the matter with the girls; but 
their excitement was so great that they could not remain 
quiet; one or two were almost always missing among other 
groups, and some remained wildly running up and down 
without any apparent object. 

I heard the sailors saying, that if they could not get the 
children counted over, they could not be sure that all were 
there; and then I heard them state, that they would put us 
into their boat and push off, so that we could not get away. 

I was, no less than my companions, in a curious state of 
mind, and I remember laughing aloud, as I saw the sailors 
running after them, catching them one after the other, and 
putting them: into the said boat, which they had left under 
the charge of one of their number, “who kept it, with its 
gradually increasing freight, a few yards from the shore; 
it approached to receive the passengers. When we were all. 
in, it became evident to Madame that none were missing, 
excepting poor Caroline, who was hurt, and had been taken | 
to the farm-house inland. So she thankfully followed, and 
we sat staring at the burning house, not now more than half. 
its former height. 

We were partly distracted from watching it, by a strange 
circumstance in the boat: it was that the great light) 
attracted innumerable shrimps, and all kinds of small fish, | 
and they kept leaping into the boat, and covering us with 
showers of salt-water. We were engaged in throwing these 
unwelcome companions back into the water, when a great 
crash arrested us: the front walls fell flat-on to the sand, 
and a long burning beam came crashing down upon the roof 
of the wing before-mentioned, and which had hitherto escaped 
the fire. At the same instant, a female figure was seen flying 
towards us, rushing over slowing brands, and leaping across 
blazing rafters; the figure never stopped but to ask some 
question of the sailors, and guided by them she sped towards 
us, fleet as the wind. Several voices cried out that it was 
Frances ; and Frances, indeed, it was. She was breathless 
and faint with running, and she dropped upon her knees, 
stretching out her arms toward the boat, and crying out with 
the energy of despair: ‘1 want my child; where's my child? 
give me my child, my child!” 

The horror, the confusion that followed, it is hopeless 
to attempt describing. All the girls and Madame had 
thought that May, as usual, was with Frances: she was not. 
She was still, then, under the burning beam in the wing; 
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and when I recovered my scattered senses, after hearing this, 
I saw Frances stand with her arms held out, and her hands 
clenched, and I heard her say, ‘Oh, oh !’” and then she 
turned round, and fled with a ficetness that nothing but 
desperation could have given her, straight over the sand 
towards the burning and tottering house, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
BY MARY HOWITT.* 


Wuat are they? gold and silver, 
Or what such ore can buy? 


The pride of silken luxury ; 


Rich robes of ‘T'yrian dye? 
Guests that come thronging in 
With lordly pomp and state? 
Or thankless, liveried serving-men, 
To stand about the gate? 


Or are they daintiest meats, 
Sent up on silver fine? 
Or golden-chased cups o ‘erbrimmed 
With rich Falernian wine? 
Or parchments setting forth 
Broad lands our fathers held ; 
Parks for our deer, ponds for our fish, 


And woods that may be felled > 


No, no, they are not these ! or else, 
Heaven help the poor man’s need! 
Then, sitting ’mid his little ones, 
He would be poor indeed! 
They are not these! our household wealth 
Belongs not to degree ; 
It is the love within our souls— 
The children at our knee! 


My heart is filled with gladness 
When I behold how fair, 

How bright, are rich men’s children, 

' With their thick golden hair! 

For I know, ‘mid countless treasure, 
Gleaned from the east and west, 

These living, loving human things 
Are still the rich man’s best ! 


* From the “People’s Picture Gallery.” 
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But my heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
And a prayer is on my tongue, 
When I see the poor man’s children, 
The toiling tho’ the young, 
Gathering with sunburnt hands 
The dusty wayside flowers ! 
Alas! that pastime symboleth 
Life’s after, darker hours, 


My heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes 
When I see the poor man stand, 
After his daily work is done, 
With children by the hand ; 
And this, he kisses tenderly, 
And that, sweet names doth call— 
For I know he has no treasure 
Like those dear children small ! 


Oh, children young, I bless ye, 
~ Ye keep such love alive ! 

And the home can ne’er be desolate, 
Where love has room to thrive! 

Oh, precious household treasures, 
Life’s sweetest, holiest claim ! 

The Saviour blessed ye while on earth— 
I bless ye in his name! i 


THE ASCENT OF ARARAT. 


‘Tne tradition of ages has fixed upon the sublime moun- 
tain of Ararat, in Armenia, as the resting-place of the ark. 
This giant pile of rocks 1s looked upon by the inhabitants 
of the country, as well as by the devout traveller, with 
feelings of veneration and awe; and the summit of the 
mountain having’ been regarded as the spot whence the 
pious patriarch first surveyed the wreck of the old world 
after the subsidence of the waters of the flood, the religious 
traveller would not be wanting in incentives to take his 
stand where he once stood. But, besides the physical diffi- 
culties in the way, superstition has given currency to the 
belief that such an attempt is doomed to be fruitless. On 
the top of the mountain, it is said, rests the holy ark itself, 
converted into stone: what unhallowed feet will dare, 
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larly the manufacture of the wines of these districts, which 
are celebrated through all ae and are kept in skins of 
buffaloes or goats. ‘These skin-bottles are prepared by co- | 
vering the inside with a washing of mineral tar, and 

tying the feet with cords, from one of which, when filled, 
the wine is drawn. At first the tar naphtha imparts a 
highly disagreeable flavour to the wine; but by frequent 
use it goes off, and hence the superior value of old skin- 
bottles over new ones. Great care is required in all these 
localities, in storing their corn, so as to be secure against the 
continual attacks of robbers and warlike tribes which infest 


. the mountain fastnesses. Their granaries are excavated in 
the ground, and are covered over with the soil, so as to elude 


the notice of the stranger. 
It was not until the Ist of September that the expedition 


_. took its departure from Tiflis. They had now 186 miles 
further to travel before reaching the foot of Ararat, and — 


they traversed the distance upon pack-horses. These were 
kept at convenient stages by Kossacks; while, for the con- 
veyance of their instruments and other necessaries, they 
hired wagons, each of which was drawn by three horses. 
The first thirty-four miles was,;through a well-cultivated 
country, abounding with vineyards, and the ground gently 
rising all the way. This inclined plain conducted them to 
the fine mountain range of Agsbiiik, rising to the height of 
5780 feet above the level of the sea. After crossing this range, 
they followed the course of the river Abaran, which runs in 
a southerly direction until it waters the neighbourhood of 
the monastery of Echmiadzin, as it enters the great valley 


of the Araxes. This great ecclesiastical institution is the _ 


seat of the patriarch of the holy synod, and a symbol of the 
wealth and picty of the Armenian church, whose faithful 
members leave at this sacred spot their gifts and presents. 
Thus they hope to share in the spiritual blessings conveyed 


by its many precious relics, and by the prayers of the ve- 


nerable fathers who reside within its walls. 
On the 22nd of September our travellers started from 


their resting-place, in company with Khachatur Abovian, a 


deacon of the monastery, who undertook to introduce the 
party to the other ecclesiastical institutions which lay in 
their way. Following a southerly direction, they arrived 


at the village of Arguri, where, according to tradition, Noah 


“builded an altar te the Lord,” and offered sacrifice. The 
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next day the caravan arrived under the walls of St. James, | 
which, together with the last-mentioned village, has since | 
been buried up in the mud and debris of a violent earth- 
_ quake which shook Ararat to its very foundations. Within 
the walls of this sacred place the travellers received eve 
mark of hospitality, while they were allowed to make it 
their head-quarters during their stay in the vicinity of 
Ararat. | 

From this point of view the party could advantageously 
survey the stupendous mountain masses before them. In 
sight of these sublime objects, they recalled-to mind all that 
is recorded in Scripture respecting the “ mountains of 
Ararat ;” how that the ark rested on the seventeenth day of 


the seventh month, and how, centuries afterwards, Jeremiah - 


spake of “ the kingdom of Ararat.” Nor did the shadow of 
a doubt seem to cross their minds of this individual moun- 
tain being the actual one on which the ark of Noah stranded. 
In some future paper we may show that this question is 
open to very serious difficulties. However, to our travellers, 
Ararat presented itself in clear and well-defined outline | 
from this sacred retreat of St. James. The base was seen 
to cover no less than thirty-five miles in breadth, and 
seventy miles in length, the whole of which could be taken 
in at one view. Ararat, although spoken of as one moun- 
tain, is in fact two, whose masses run into one another, 
while their heads are seven miles apart. Their altitudes 
are unequal. Little Ararat rises to 14,320 feet above the 
level of the sea, but Great Ararat to no less than 17,210 
feet, or more than three miles perpendicular height. The 
angle of inclination is such as to make the slope on the 
north-eastern side of the mountain about fourteen miles, 
and that on the north-western side about twenty miles from 
base to apex. A fearful chasm is seen on the north-eastern 
slope, which seems to tell that at some time or another the 
mountain must have been riven asunder by a terrible con- 
vulsion from within. But the crowning grandeur of the 
whole is the eternal snow which covers his venerable head, 
and reflects, with unearthly radiance, the silvery rays of 
the sun. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of September the 24th, | 
Dr. Parrot, with his fellow-travellers, set off on his first 
attempt to ascend the fearful height before them, taking a 
straight course for the great ravine, or chasm. Up the left 
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side of this declivity they toiled, until they came to a small 
chapel beside a holy well, whose waters are alleged to 
sess many singular virtues. ‘The most remarkable of all is 
their power of attracting, wherever they may be conveyed 
in a suitable vessel, a small bird, never known to fail in ~ 
driving away the swarms of locusts which frequently lay 
entire provinces waste. 

From this chapel the party continued their ascent until 
six ¢’clock in the evening, when they reached the region of 
perpetual snow. Prudence prevented them from pushing 
on their way further that night, as they could have foun 
no safe resting-place. In early morning, they recommenced 
their toil, hoping to reach the summit in time to return to 
the same spot at night, since it would have been perilous to 
have exposed themselves by night in a region of snow and 
ice. Their way was now up a slope of glaciers, from the 
surface of which, at different intervals, there cropped out 
angular ridges of rock. ‘This slope stretched upward, with- 
out any important break, to the very top, so that their goa. 
was constantly within sight. A peasant traveller whom 
they took with them, had not proceeded far before he was 
compelled by cold to return, his limbs having frozen. 

The inclination of the mountain now became too great for 


them to proceed in a straight course, which was changed 


for a winding or zigzag movement; and, after reaching an 
elevation of 15,400 feet, Dr. Parrot ceased to doubt the 
possibility of success. Yet, as their labours had been un- 
guided by experience, a longer time had been consumed in 
the first part of their second day’s work than would be re- 
quired on another attempt; and, as sufficient daylight 


would not be left for them to reach the top and then return, 


they resolved to make their descent to below the snow line, 


hoping to renew the experiment on the following day. The 
descent they found more perilous than their ascent. M. 


Schiermann, not so accustomed to adventures of this kind 
as Dr. Parrot, unfortunately lost footing on this icy ground; 
but, as he was some distance behind ))r. Parrot, there was 


time for the doctor to strike his staff in the ice as far as it 


would go, and to plant his foot, covered with an ice-shoe, 

inst it; and grasping his staff with his right hand, 
his left being free, with it he caught M. Schiermann as 
he came sliding by him. Most unfortunately, the tie of 


the ice-shoe snapped in pieces by the sudden jerk, as he 
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caught his friend. Happily, however, M. Schiermann was 
goon arrested by some of the outcropping rocks; but Dr. 
Parrot went rolling on for a quarter of a mile, until he 
was, stopped by an accumulation of lava near the bottom 
of the glaciers. Fortunately, neither party received any 
serious injury, and they had to lament only the breakage 
of some of their philosophical instruments. Having grate- 
fully returned thanks to Almighty God for his goodness in 
preserving them in the midst of danger, they hastened to 
the monastery of St. James. Very carefully did they con- 
ceal their accident from the ecclesiastics; for they would 
immediately have ascribed it to a judgment on them from 
heaven, for daring to ascend a place forbidden to mortals 
since the days of Noah. — | 
The day following their return, Dr. Parrot was attacked 
with intermittent fever. By a strict diet, and a little garlic 
as medicine, eaten with alt and bread, he soon recovered, 
In the meanwhile no time was lost in repairing the damage 
done to their instruments, and in fitting up a cross, ten feet 
long, and painted black, which they intended to plant on 
the top of Ararat. This holy symbol was solemnly anointed 
by the venerable fathers of the institution, and at the close 
of the ceremony the party, somewhat increased in numbers, 
once more started on their perilous enterprise. A valuable 
guide was secured, in the person of a peasant from the vil- 
lage, named Stepan Melik. Under his leadership they fol- 
- lowed the north-west side of the mountain; for, although 
the more distant, this would be counterbalanced by its 
inferior stecpness. Without experiencing much difficulty, 
our travellers attained an elevation of 13,070 feet, very near 
the snow border, at six o'clock in the evening. At this 
point they took up their quarters for the night. No very 
comfortable quarters, it may be supposed, when the only 
fodder they could find for their oxen and horses was a few 
herbs scattered here and there, and the only means of 
quenching their thirst was the hard snow of the glacier. 
They re-commenced their labours on the following morn- 
ing, over stcep rocky tracks, consisting of masses of detached — 
rock piled one upon another. These they were obliged to 
climb on their hands and knees. Some of the party were 
desirous of leaving the cumbrous cross behind them, as it 
required two men to carry it, and thereby greatly impeded 
_ their progress. One of the peasants, however, more zealous 
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_ than the rest, seized the burden, and bore it — his shoul- 
ders with wonderful dexterity over this ru road. 
At length the solidity of the glacier, formed of partly 
; melted and then re-frozen snow, became so great as to 
* afford them no secure footing, and they were obliged to 
make a way for themselves, by cutting stairs with axes and» 
hooks. This operation not only diminished their speed, but 
increased their labour, and they could advance no further 
than 600 feet per hour, instead of 1000. On obtaining an 
- elevation of 16,028 feet, they came to a level plain of snow. 
Here they erected the cross, in such a situation as to be 
_. Wisible from Erivan. By this time it was mid-day, and — 
therefore impossible for them to reach the summit and 
~return below the snow limit that night. Once more th 
were doomed to return disappointed, yet not without hope 
of success on the next attempt. On the 20th of September 
_ they arrived at their head-quarters at St. James. 
~~~ Qur party did not venture their third expedition until 
the 8th of October. The intervening time had passed hap- 
) puly in the enjoyment of the hospitalities of the monastery, 
and in making short detours to different localities around. 
The valuable guide who accompanied them was not suffi- 
_ eiently recovered from the fatigues of the former toils to 
renew the experiment. He, however, recommended them 
four other peasants, who were ready with their services. 
Embracing the early morning, and aided by the experience 
of the two preceding trials, hey hoped to reach the nearest 
| sep distance from the summit, as their resting-place 
- for the night, so as to leave as little as could be avoided 
for the second day, when the grand effort was to be made 
to complete their hopes. At half-past five on the first day, 
they attained an elevation of 13,800 fect. In this cold 
region, where the thermometer was many de below 
freezing point, they spent as comfortable a — as the 
circumstances of the case would admit of. Unluckily for | 
one, a stout Armenian, it being a fast,day according to the — 
rules of his church, he was prevented taking any kind of 
food, notwithstanding the fatigues and cold he had expe- 
rienced. 
On the following morning, by half-past six, they were 
once more in motion, and were vexed on finding that a fall 
of snow, which had facilitated their progress on their pre- 
ceding attempt, had since melted, and been hardened into 
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glacier ice. They were obliged thus early to commence 
their laborious work of cutting steps for their feet. Before 
reaching the’ icy plain previously mentioned, where they 
had erected the cross, three of the peasants complained of 
illness or weariness, and relinquished their work. Un- 
daunted by difficulties, Dr. Parrot and the rest determined 
to persevere, and by hewing steps for their feet up to the 
last and most steep ascent of all from the plain, and with 
the watch-word, “ Boldly onwards,” at about a quarter past 
three o’clock on the 9th of October, 1829, they stood on the 
top of Ararat. 

Since this adventure, another successful attempt has been 
made to reach the top of Ararat, by M. Automonoff, who 
saw the cross set up by Dr. Parrot nearly covered with 
snow. This testimony has for ever set at rest the dispute 
which has arisen respecting the fact of Dr. Parrot’s ascent. 


DANIEL; OR, YOUTHFUL PIETY TESTED. 


THe sacred volume may be compared to a grand 
picture-gallery, containing accurately sketched por- 
traits of the most remarkable characters which have 
ever figured on the stage of time. In these portraits, 
- executed by divinely inspired artists, we meet with 
no false colouring and no exaggeration; neither is 
there the slightest attempt to represent men other 
than they really were. Even the wise and good stand 
with here and there a blot upon them; because those 
who had the delineation of their characters could not 
depart from truth and fact. What they in reality 
were must be faithfully photographed, though by so 
doing the perfect beauty and well-rounded com- 

leteness of their lives would now and then suffer. 
‘he heroes and heroines of the Bible were partakers 
of the same nature that the men and women of the 
present day have inherited, and in their histories the 
light and shade are found commingling, even as good 
and evil are now found commingling in the souls of 
the most pious and excellent. 
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But, perhaps, one of the most perfect of the Old 


Testament heroes is the noble-hearted Daniel, whose 


character meets us in the pages of inspiration with — 
almost the prominence and reality of life itself. It is 
to his entrance into life, and the religious consistency 
he manifested in the hoyr of temptation, that we 
wish at present to direct attention. A most useful 
lesson may be derived from this part of his history. — 

Daniel, of the tribe of Judah, and, as some think, 
of princely birth, when about twelve years of age, 
was carried captive from Jerusalem to Babylon, in 
the reign of Jehoiakim. From the fact that he was 


chosen with a number of young Hebrews to take a 


place in the Babylonian court, we may infer that he 
was beautiful in person and distinguished for mental 
acquisitions and ability for the king’s command was 
on this wise: “Bring certain of the children of 
Israel, and of the king’s seed, and of the princes, 
children in whom.:is no blemish, but well-favoured, 
and skilful in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, 
and understanding science.’’ Daniel, it would appear, 


fulfilled these conditions, and was elected to stand 


in the king’s palace, that he might be instructed in 


_ the literature and language of the Chaldeans. Sir 


Paul Rycaut, in his “ Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire,’ informs us that the custom of selecting — 


handsome, well-educated youths to fill offices of trust 


and distinction, is still general among the oriental 
nations. He says that “the youths who are designed 
for the great oflices of the Turkish empire, must be 
of admirable features and pleasing looks, well shaped 
in their bodies, and without any defect of nature; for 


‘it is conceived ‘that a eis and sordid soul can 


scarce inhabit in a serene and ingenuous aspect; and 
I have observed, not only in the seraglio, but also in- 
the courts of great men, that their personal attendants 
have been comely, lusty youths, well habited, and — 
deporting themselves with singular modesty and 
respect in the. presence of their masters.’’ | 


| 
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But the king of Babylon had given commandment 
that the youths thus chosen to stand in his court 
should be restricted to a diet which, to Daniel, as a 
Jew, was not allowable. “The king appointed them 
a daily provision of the king’s meat, at pr the wine 
which he drank ;”’ and at the end of three years, after 
. having been thus delicately cared for, they were to 
serve in his court. But Daniel had been brought up 
under the Jewish law, which was exceedingly strict 
with regard to meats and drinks. His own inclina- 
tion, perhaps, might lead him to obey the king’s 
commandment; he is far from his parents and ad- 
visers, and who is to know of his 
temptation is strong, but the pious youth resists it; | 
he purposes in his heart that he will not defile him-— 
self with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the | 
wine which he drank; and he requests of the one— 
who has him in keeping, that he might not defile 
himself! 

What youthful heroism there is here! Out ina — 
strange land, and surrounded by powerful induce- — 
ments to forget his duty and obligations, the boy | 
Daniel meets his first temptation with a steadfast 
heart and a stout denial. He would not obey the © 
king and disobey God; he would not be the slave of — 
inclination, but the servant of duty and righteous- | 
ness! And God honoured the youth’s faith and | 
courage, and suggested to him the scheme which we 
find him propounding to the prince of the eunuchs. © 
“Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days; and 
let them give us pulse to eat and water to drink ; 
then let our countenances be looked upon before 
thee, and the -countenance of the children that eat 
of the portion of the king’s meat; and as thou seest, 
deal with thy servants.” 

His request was granted; and at the end of the © 
appointed time, their countenances appeared fairer — 


and fatter in flesh than all — which did eat 
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the portion of the king’s meat! Thus was Daniel 
conscientiously rewarded. He had faith that God 
would not allow him to suffer, if he kept His com- 
mandments ; in this faith he acted, and God appeared 
on his behalf, and shed upon him the light of His 
countenance. We read that God gave unto him 
knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom, and 
understanding in all visions and dreams; and when > 
the time came that Daniel, with his three noble com- 
panions Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, should 
appear before the king for examination, the xing 
found none like them; in all matters of wisdom an 

understanding, he found them ten times better than 


all the magicians and astrologers that were in all his _ 


realm. Karly, very early, was Daniel’s piety tested ; 


-. but although a boy in years, through the remem- 


brance of his obligations to the Supreme Being, he 


_. 'was enabled to act the part of a valiant man in the 


hour of trial. 
And thus early in life has many a young Christian 
been called upon to suffer temptation. Not long has 
he made a — of religion before something § 
has appeared to try his character and to test the 
reality of his religious convictions. It may have been ~ 
that he was tempted to break the Sabbath, to absent 
himself from the house of God, and to spend the 
day in the society of the thoughtless and irreligious; — 
nd, perhaps, he has yielded to the temptation, per- 
uading himself against the teaching of his conscience, 
that there is no harm in doing so once or twice, and — 
making a thousand exéuses for his sinful act. The 
evil one will not allow him to give up his heart to 


God without many a struggle to regain his influence — | 


over it, and to crush in the germ all thoughts of duty 
and obligation. 

It may have been that the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of his old life have appeared more attractive 


than the joys and hopes which belong to piety and 
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well-doing. Even after his decision for Christ, and 
his avowed renunciation of the world, his heart some- 
times turns to it, even as the Israelites, though 
journeying to the land of promise, now and then had 
a lingering love for their house of bondage, “Come 
back!” cries the tempter; “here is ease, here enjoy- 
ment; rocks and dangers, lions and wild beasts oppose 
your progress: go no further!’? This temptation 
meets the young pilgrim just as he is leaving the 
City of Destruction for the high and heavenly 
Canaan ! | 

Or, once more, it may have been that the profession 
of religion was maintained at great worldly cost and 
sacrifice. Sometimes a good situation offers itself to 
the young Christian, if he will not be over-scrupulous 
and religious; if he will not mind being a little dis- 
honest now and then; if he will consent to do a little 
work on Sunday. “It is your duty to look after your 
own interest,’’ says the tempter; “be not so par- 
ticular, and give up a religion which demands such 
sacrifices.”’ 

Early in life does temptation, with its ten thou- 
sand voices, assail the heart of the young Christian ;_ 
and unless it is devoutly met in the spirit with which 
Daniel met his temptation, then will it h#e power 
and prevail. We read that Daniel resolved in his 
heart that he would not defile himself. He said at 
once and decidedly to himself: “The course which I — 
am urgéd to follow is a wrong course; it is contrary 
to the instructions I have received in my own land; 
contrary to the law of God and to the dictates of m 
own conscience ; in God’s strength, therefore, I wi 
not follow this course, and, without further parley, 
purpose within my heart not to do so.”’ Let not the 
young Christian trifle with temptation ; but, in the 
strength of God, resist it at once. It 1s far easier to 
conquer it when it first appears, than when it has 
gained a footing in the heart. It is, indeed, perilous 
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Phe steadfastness which Daniel exhibited as a boy 
| _—s Was yet more nobly manifest as he advanced unto 
Aithon h surrounded by the great 
noble of the land, although he was himself 
| the third ruler in the empire, circumstances didno 
 @iter his character; he was not spoiled by ‘the | 


¥ with lous as the cherishing & vipel 


years of maturity. 


world in which he moved. Amid the 


“Restraining prayer, we cease tofight; 


Satan trembles when he 
The weakest saint upon hisknees.” 


Saas oye of a court, he found time to remember bis 
| © God; and though surrounded by the glare of fashion 
©. and of rank, he remained true to his youthful piety, oe 
lived an upright, humble, and devout life. Three 
| times a day he went into his house, and prayed and = 
gave thanks before his God; and prayer strengthened = 
ae Fis heart, and preserved him from falling, amid the 
unfavourable influences to spirituality and 
prayer may the young Christian stand 
| #trong and firm in the evil day; it will sanc and 
| __ fortify his heart, and beget in it a spirit of holy ~ & 
| thoughtfulness and recollection, before which the § 
@memy of souls is powerless© 


| __ Through ‘prayer we may all receive strength faith- 
fully to carry out our religious convictions, and, 
| __ profess ourselves servants of Christ at all times and = 


in all circumstances. It will com municaté a glorious 


| fearlessness and courage. The man of prayer wil 
always have Christ and ‘Christ's ap probation, before 
| him, and he will, therefore, care little about either = 
the praise or censure of men.” Expediency 


loctrme to which he ‘pays no homage ; it is his aim 
to be steadfast’ and immoveéable, 
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gat of the war, 
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our 


Daniel, and p seek to imitate it, and the 


upon him will fall to their bt = = 


‘When come forth into active life, and aré far 


away from the sweet. of home, then, if 


2 they remember the ous instructions with whi 
their childhood was the remembrance. 
exert a preserving influence over their spirit. . 


temptation, in its most alluring forms, prese events iteelf, 


then, if they will but remember the law of their God, 

‘they will be enabled to the fascinations 0 

wicked one, with «How can I do 
this wickedness, and sin against od?” When per- 


geeutions and difficulties arise because of their reli- 
- gion, they, with Daniel, will receive strength, rather 


disobey God, to descend into the den of lions, 


The: na will be their strength in youth and age, : a 
and adversity, in sickness andin health, 
ife tia eath. When thus armed, the youngmay 


4 fearlessly advance into the battle of life, knowing that 


| ter is He who 3 is them than he who is 
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We will now change the scene to the interior of a 


tie which had been, til a short period before the brea 


occupied. by emigrants from Englan 


Thomas Rawdon, its present rick be after attempting 


of impending ‘which had 
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166 _ A TALE OF THE ORIMEA. 
less position of an exile, an object of suspicion in the land 
which he had adopted, and at the same time unable toclaim 
protection from the country he had left. Fear urged him 
to fly, but necessity bound him to the soil in which he had 
sunk all that he possessed; and often and bitterly had he 
rued the day when he forsook his native shore, to pursue a 
vain phantom of fortune which still receded before him. 
To his foreign home I will now introduce the reader. 

“Tt was the sound of a rifle—my ears.could not be de- 
ceived !” was the terrified exclamation of a sickly-looking 
man, who, half dressed, half swathed in the wrappings of 
an invalid, was nervously hurrying from one part of his 
apartment to another. Now he stood at the window, peer- 
ing anxiously out on the dark landscape which surrounded 
his lonely farm ; now, for the third time, he violently rang 


_ the bell, whose summons no one seemed disposed to obey. 


“Would that I had never had the madness to come to 
this detestable country! For once I have made—but no, it 
was impossible to calculate upon so improbable an event as 
this hateful war. I shall have my fields trodden down, my 
flocks carried off, my vineyards laid waste, my house 
burnt over my head; a regiment of red-coats one day, like 
a flight of locusts, upon me; a horde of Tartars the next, 
swarming around. ‘There again—another shot! 
Will no one answer ?” and, with an imprecation on his lips, 
Rawdon again rushed frantically to the bell. = 

At length the door was hastily opened, and a maiden © 
entered, with hurried step and anxious eye. 

“Where is Katherine, and Romanoff?” cried the impa- 
tient invalid. “I have been ringing for this half-hour, and 
the house appears deserted.” 

“Tt is deserted, replied the young girl, faintly. 
. “ Deserted!” repeated her brother, in tones of horror. 


"What has become of our servants; where have they 


one ?” 

kK I have searched every room, and every room is empty. 
They must have fled from the approach of the Cossacks. 
Rawdon, we, too, must fly!” Her lip quivered as she 
spoke ; but her manner was still calm, as she took from 
their place the grego and fur cap which would be required 
for a journey at night. 

“Who will saddle our horses for us?” said Rawdon, 


looking round with a bewildered air. 
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“ That need a us no thought; there is neither horse in 
the stable nor bridle on the wall.” 

“Then ‘flight is impossible!” exclaimed the bewildered 
man, sinking back upon his chair, ‘“ What can we do?— 
where can we go?” | 

“We must make our way by the back path which runs 
into the road to Balaklava. e must be prompt; no time 
is to be lost.” zs 

“Tt is impossible!” again exclaimed Rawdon, rocking 
himself to and fro on his chair. “In the night-—without 
_attendants—not knowing what dangers may infest the 

road? No, no; we must stay here.” : | 

“And perish!” said the English girl, in a low but dis- | 
tinct tone, which conveyed to the listener a deeper sense of 
the peril of their situation than any expressjon of fear*®ould 
have done. “Did you not hear the shots in the wood? I 
_ heard more; I heard the yell of the Cossacks! Brother, 
they are approaching ; and will they spare? We are Eng- 
lish ; what mercy can we expect at their hands ?” 

“ Let us fly!” exclaimed the wretched man, starting from 
his seat. “Oh, why have we delayed so long ?” 

At that moment a confused sound as of approaching feet, 
mingled with that of savage voices, was heard. Clara in- 
stantly extinguished the light. | 

“ Let us hasten down,” she whispered. “I have barred 
the front door; it will be some minutes before they can 
force an entrance. The plunder that they will find here 
may prevent, or at least delay, pursuit. Let us keep up our 
courage, and trust in the protection of Heaven.” . 

But for the support of that delicate girl—of her whose 
wishes he had never yet consulted, whose happiness he had 
never considered, the miserable Rawdon, his speed impeded 
by the very eagerness of his haste, could scarcely have even 
reached the back entrance. His teeth chattered, his knees 
trembled in the extremity of his fear, as now loud thun- 
derings at the front door and wild yells and execrations 
showed at once the savage fury and the proximity of the 
foe. Clara’s fingers drew back the bolt—they were in the 
open air. They fled across the small, narrow court, and an 
iron gate alone divided them from the scarcely-trodden 
track by which they must pursue their flight. | 

“ Give me the key,” said Clara to her brother. With his 
nervous, trembling fingers, Rawdon fumbled and searched ; 


& 
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then, with an expression of blank horror, he exclaimed, | 
“We are lost! I have it not with me;” and, as louder and 
louder sounded the yells behind them, he shook the gate 
with frantic violence, as if to force a passage through. 

“T must return. Where shall I find the key?” cried the 
trembling Clara, rousing up her fainting courage, to meet 
the fearful emergency. 

“T do not know—TI cannot remember,” cried Rawdon, 
redoubling his wild efforts. ‘“ Yes, yes, I recollect; I 
placed it myself above the fireplace in the hall.” Scarcely 
yo the words uttered, when Clara sprang back into the 

ouse. 

Finding her way through the darkness, gliding on like a 
spirit, she entered that part of the dwelling where, save the 
door and window, both bolted and barred, but threatening — 
every moment to yield to the assault of the fierce crowd, 


: re separated her from the assailants without. The 
‘dim lig 


t of the still red embers of a dying fire guided her 
steps at once to the spot which she sought to reach; she 
laid her hand on the key—her cold, tremulous hand ; but at 
that instant, with a loud crash, the door gave way, and 
with a wild shout, the Cossacks burst in. There was no- 


_ time to retreat to the door by which she had entered; but. 


with one bound Clara sprang to a curtain which covered 
the recess of the window, and shrank behind it as the ruf- - 
fian band broke into the house. Much need had she then 


_ of a sustaining trust in God, as she stood, trembling and 


palpitating, scarcely daring to breathe, like a dove when 
the faleon swoops down upon her—a shuddering witness to | 
the scene of wild riot and plunder—watching those whose 
next movement might eae her place of concealment. 

In a few minutes the whole place was plundered and 
sacked, and all destroyed that could not be carried away. 
The clock was torn from the wall, and dashed into pieces ; 
tables overturned, and chairs flung down on every side; the 
few treasured pictures, which had been brought from a 


happier home, were pierced with knives or riddled with 


bullets. The sound of tramping feet and wild laughter _ 
above-head told that the work of destruction was carried on 
all over the dwelling; no part was sacred from the search 
of the spoiler. But it soon became evident where the 
strongest attraction lay. Louder sounds and fiercer shouts 
from the direction of the cellar, gave token that the excite- 
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ment of intoxication was added to that of plunder, and that 
the stimulant which rouses the savage passions of man had 
been abundantly found by those who sought it. | 

But the keenest, the most pet interest of Clara was 
drawn to the opposite side of the hall, where a-party of the 
Cossacks had flung down with violence some object which 
they had dragged in along with them on entering. Clara ' 
kept her eyes fixed, as if fascinated, upon that spot; till, 
accustomed to the dim light which faintly fell te the 

lace, she felt assured of two things, which made every 

bre in her frame thrill with emotion. There was life in 
the object, for it feebly moved; and it was no wounded 
Cossack that lay there in his blood: the eye of a daughter 
of England could not mistake the red uniform in which her 
countrymen have so often fought and conquered. Even 
personal terror was half forgotten in the painful feeling of 
sympathy, and her blood curdled in her veins as a Cossack 
struck the prostrate soldier with his foot, and exclaimed, in 
a language which her sojourn in the Crimea enabled her 
partially to comprehend : “ As for this wretch, he is a spy, 
and shall suffer the fate of a spy; but first we will wring 
from him all that he can tell us of the movements of the 
English. Raise him, and bind him fast to that pillar. 
There’s enough of life left in him yet for speech now, and 
for suffering afterwards.” | | 

As the Russians obeyed the command of their leader, a 
heap of papers was suddenly thrown on the fire by a plun- 
derer who had just sacked a chest; the flame rose with 
brief but vivid brightness, the blaze lighted up the whole 
_ and Clara beheld, with a horror that seemed to sear 

er brain with fire, the pale but manly features of George 
Everton ! 

“ Answer me,” said the Russian to his captive, in the 
French language, raising his horse-pistol in a menacing 
attitude; “came you not as one of the invaders of our holy 
Russia, as the enemy of our faith and of our Czar ?” 

“T- am an Englishman and a Christian,” faintly replied 
the soldier. How lately would the unhappy Clara have 
given ten years of life to know that she should ever listen 
again to the tones of that voice; and now it had been less 
terrible to have seen those lips closed in the rigidity of 
death, to have been assured that the sufferer was beyond 
the reach of insult, or the ruthless barbarity of man. 
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The Russian pursued his interrogatories in a coarse, 


brutal manner, to which the wounded man feebly but | 


firmly replied, as one who knew the sentence of death to 
be already passed upon him—who expected and was pre- 
pared for the worst. | | 

“ Whither are the troops of England now marching ?” 

* Wherever their duty may lead them.” 

“What is the present strength of your army?” .| 

* Courage, a just cause, and a firm trust in God.” 

It was doubtful what sterner means might have been 
made use of by the Cossack to force from his defenceless 
captive more definite information, for he was not one of the 
officers of the regular army, habituated to civilised. life, 


whose ready exchange of manly courtesies have softened 


the rugged front of war; but a fierce leader of a fierce band, 
—rather a robber than a soldier, mad with bigotry, and 
acknowledging no law but the will of his all- powerful Czar.. 
But as he approached Everton, with a gesture which made 
Clara shudder and tremble, his attention was suddenly 
diverted by a shriek from the back of the house, so loud, so 
thrilling, that it seemed the utterance of the human voice 
in the last extremity of fear. It was succeeded by a low, 
hollow groan; and, followed by a savage Cossack, Rawdon | 

staggered into the room, gazed wildly round, stretched out | 
his hands, as if imploring for mercy, and fell a corpse by . 

the hearth of his own home. i 

In one night, it is said, the fair locks of a suffering queen 

attained prematurely the hue of age; but the agony which 
turned her hair white deadened not the senses, nor took 
away the powers of the mind. Clara stood aghast with 
horror, her eyes wildly fixed, her hands clenched; but she 
neither fainted nor fell. The gold which her wretched 
brother habitually carried about him, fastened carefully in 
the folds of his bik soon drew around him every one of 
the plunderers who were not detained by the contents of 
the cellar below. And was it for this that that brain had 
formed its maze of endless schemes ?—was it for this,that 
home and comfort had been forsaken, and that honour, 
truth, and principle had so often been sacrificed upon the 
altar of sordid Mammon? The life of Rawdon had been 
one great mistake; deceiving others, but most of all being 
himself deceived, he had existed in a vain dream, from 
which he was only wakened by the dagger of his murdercrs. 
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The work of plunder was done; intemperance held its 
reign, and its effects were speedily manifest. The loud 
shout and brutal song were at length succeeded by the 
_ drowsiness of intoxication. One wretched being tottered to 

the window where stood the trembling Clara; he staggered 
against the curtain, and fell back into the recess, so near to 
the young girl, that had he stretched out his arm he must 
have struck her. She stirred not, however, scarcely re- 
_ indeed, till the heavy sound of his breathing told 
that he was wrapped in unconsciousness. The glimmer of 
the fire had died away; the only light that entered the hall 
was from the moonlight from without, which, streaming 
through the open back-door, and across the narrow passage, 
formed a whitish strip upon the matted floor, resting on 
the sleeping form of the leader of the Cossacks, as he lay 
close to, but not obstructing, the entrance. 

There was a slight tremulous motion in the curtain; | 
then slowly, cautiously, was it drawn back, ahd, like a 
timid fawn startled by the hunter’s bugle, Clara glided 
from her place of concealment. The key of the iron gate 
was in her bosom; with a noiseless step she moved towards 
the door, but paused beside the slumbering Cossack. Oh, 
how her hand trembled, how fast beat her heart, how fer- 
vent was her agonised but silent prayer! A knife was in 
the belt of the sleeping ruffian, and the moonlight was 
shining on its hilt. Clara bent down and touched it, then 
drew back in terror. Again she laid on the cold metal a 
stil¥ colder hand, and attempted gradually to draw it from 
its sheath. As inch by inch the weapon lengthened in her 

rasp, the sleeping man stirred, and she paused, as if, in the 
act of drawing the knife, fear had suddenly transformed 
her to marble; but, with a muttered oath and an uneasy 
movement, the Cossack relapsed into slumber, and the pale 
maiden once more stood erect, with the murderous steel in — 
her hand. | 

The way to escape was open before her; the passage was 
empty, the court deserted; and yet it was not in that di- 
rection that she turned her straining eyes. Immediate 
flight did not even cross her mind. Could it be—would she 
dare to cross that hall, where her first step might arouse 
the murderers, with her brother’s blood still red upon their 
hands? She would dare; for, to her woman’s heart, more 
than life was at stake; and the maiden would have endured 
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fate. As the pressure from without makes the 


i fiver mount higher in the tube, so trials only raise the =f | 


devoted soul to more exalted efforts. Clara, while there 
‘was light in the had carefully marked where 


3 enemy lay, or where piles of broken furniture presented 
= + &n obstructiop between her and the captive; but noweven =| 
moonlight became suddenly obscured, andthe placewas 


{| and bewildered ; she was not certain of her own position, 
= wor of that of any object in the hall. A horrible dread that 


should never reach George arose in her mind—a con: 
|  Yidtion that. she should stumble over some obstacle and 


ee In that moment. of anguish, more acute even than any 
had preceded it, a low sound—so low, that it might 
ot have yeached any ear whose faculty was not, like hee 


stillness. It was the voice of prayer, uttered inher 
ative tongue: “ Mytrust isin Thee; saveme,formyhope  @ 


iwi Thy merey.” Everton, standing, as he believed, upon 


_ ‘spect of relief, assured of a speedy and violent death w 


h 
Iuntarily, but ot 

= j Wonder while some unknown hand, with tremulous eager- & 
= |} fess, severed the rope which bound him, The action was § 
|. hmistakeable; some friend must be near—some friend 


thorn should awaken his captors, even if life in the mean 
=  #. time ebbed not silently away, lifted up his heart in suppli-- 
= +. ation to the Being in whose presence he was so shortlyto =f 
=  &ppear. In the midst of his prayer, he felt something 9 
him like the icy fingers of a corpse; he started invo- 
walle no exclamation, and waited in silent — 
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B © ‘Whe would risk life to eave him; but in the darkness 7 


| thoughts even when he deemed death most. near, never 2 : 


having known of her brother's project of emigration, the 


Wildest dream of fancy méver pictured her beside him. 
was free; but how could he himself of 
.. were in his cars, wes bling wien 


blood ‘which ‘still gushed from many a wound; but the 
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ae George had not recognised the murdered Rawdon when he @ : 
fell; and though the of Clara had been present tohis 
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ghe was surrounded now 
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“T will never leave you!” she faltered, sinking on her 
knees by his side; “ we, at least, will perish together !” 
The noise behind them increased—the sound. of voices 
and the trampling of feet. | 
“They come!—they come! Heaven have mercy on our 
souls!” cried Clara. Her senses reeled; her spirit failed; 
the scene swam before her 4 of she was unconscious that 
y armed men, and that the 


~ banner that they bore was that of England ! 


A few brief words will now suffice for the close of m 
tale. The soldier was borne insensible to the camp; his 
‘wounds were examined and dressed, and pronounced to be 
of a most dangerous character. For some days, life seemed 
trembling in the balance; and if at length animation 
returned to the dim eye, the faint, fluttering pulse again 
calmly beat on, and the tongue resumed the power of ut- 
terance once more, who shall say that love and ho 
wrought not a charm more powerful to cure than all the 
resources of surgical skill? Everton was invalided and 


sent home; the injuries which he had received closed to— 


him for ever the path of military promotion. His manly 
form was emaciated; his youthful vigour gone; his right 
arm was disabled for life; but it was with a calm and 


thankful heart that he sat on the deck of the transport in . 


the evening, and watched the shore of the Crimea gradually 
receding from his view. He sat not alone, for another 
was beside him, her pallid countenance betraying that 


over her, as over him, the tempest of adversity had passed ; — 


but the very severity of that tempest had blown back the 
clouds which obscured their sky, and scattered blossoms 
on the path which henceforth they would tread together. 
Though Clara still shuddered at the remembrance of a 


_brother’s death, and George sighed as he thought on 


Vernon’s early fate, nor left without a pang those brave 


spirits behind, whose dangers and whose glories he had . 


shared, a rich mine of treasure had been opened in each 


heart, which to them outweighed the world beside. With — 


a grateful remembrance of their preservation through past 
trials, a deep sense of the blessings of the present, and 4 
bright hope for the days yet to come, the voyagers floated 
over the blue waves, which bore them towards their country, 
with the evening star shining bright above them. 
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LOOK UP, 


Waren the dewy dawn of early life 
Hangs o’er thee bright and clear ; 
When stinny lights around thee shine, 

Kindling a heaven here ; 
Through the golden glow of happiness, 
Look up, in praise and prayer. 


When darkening clouds of sorrow 
Gather above thy way ; 

If weary hours of tempest 
Follow the summer day ; 

Through the curtaining gloom look upward, 
Strive yet to praise and pray., 


Sunlight ’s a pleasant thing to earth ; 
But if the gentle rain 

Fell never, this fruit-yielding world 
Would be a desert plain ; 

If sunbeams wove not rain-clouds, 
Their shining would be vain. 


Thus sorrow helps our spirit-growth, 
Trains the soul’s noblest powers, 

Strengthens the heart of man to bear 
Its richest fruits and flowers : 

Submission, trust, endurance, all | | 
Are born in grief’s dark hours. yr. B.A 


GOSSIP ABOUT FANS. 


Wirtn the aid of literary and historic trifles 
as light as air” become charmingly important; but, per- 
haps, none more so than the mr ect of our paper, eve 
fold of which is replete with fouied and led wi 
classic and poetic memories. 

‘Incentive in itself to pleasant talk, the fan leads us, by 
the short cuts of imagination, to its place of origin, the 
East, where nature, in the leaves of the fan-paim-tree, 
seems to have set the type of its fashion, and where, in all 
probability, these natural screens the | use ‘of 
artificial ones. | 
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_ were they carried by the ladies 


ecooling breeze was the 
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In the Orestes of Euripides, the Phrygian slave who 
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_ relates the death of Clytemnestra, was employed in waving 


round the fair shoulders of Helen a fan like a palm branch, 
or open leaf, when the matricides burst into the wretched 
— apartment; and in the Elgin Saloon of the British 

useum, we find a bas-relief representing Hygeia feeding 
a serpent out of a patera, and holding in her left hand a 
fan in the shape of an ivy-leaf. 
_ But these primitive and simple forms appear soon to 
have given place to others; and from the descriptions of 
Propertius and Claudian, feathers mounted, as well as fans 
made of linen stretched over a light frame and painted, 
were generally used. Sometimes we find them made by 
simply fastening together, back to back, a pair of wings, 
and attaching them to a handle; but in every case, ac- 
cording to the editor of the “Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,” however elegant in form, or delicately — 
coloured, or costly in material, they were stiff and of a 
fixed shape, incapable of being furled or unfurled; nor 
emselves; ‘“ Flabellifera,” 
or female fan-bearers, forming, when Plautus wrote, part 
of every fine lady’s retinue. Lee 

Not that such attendants were confined to women, for 
the minions of the t t Aristodemus at Cume, are de- 
scribed as followed, whenever they went to the gymnasium, 
by female slaves bearing fans and parasols, the use of both | 
of which had been borrowed from barbarian nations. 

Occasionally, beautiful boys held this office, and in the 
passage of Cleopatra on the Cydnus :— 

“On each side of her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-coloured fans, whose wind did seem 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did.” 


Even Augustus himself seems not to have been a shade 
less luxurious than this “triumphant lady” and the 
“curled Antony,” for Suetonius. describes him in the heat 
of summer reclining in his peristyle, with a slave fanning 
him while he slept. La 

But though the waving of the flabellum so as to produce 
especial duty of an attendant, it 


was gallantry in a gentleman to take it in his own hand, 
and make use of it in compliment to a lady. Fans appear 
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to have had a religious use amongst the Egyptians from a 
very early period; they were suspended from the roofs of 
the temples, like the punkas of India at the er day ; 
and were also employed to keep off. flies from the sacrifices, 
as well as for the purpose of exciting the sacred fires. — 
Mention is made, in the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities” before alluded to, of a painting of a sacrifice 
to Isis, in which the priest is seen fanning the fire upon 
< altar, with a triangular flabellum, such as is still seen 
in Italy. | 
Stave! , in his “ Church History,” informs us that in 
the middle ages fans became part of the church furniture, 
for the purpose of chasing away flies from the holy ele- 
ments during the administration of the Eucharist; and 
Moreri has described a magnificent fan of this kind, pre- 
served in the Abbey of St. Philibert de Tournus, which 
resembled those ve | by ladies, but was much larger, and 
with a longer handle. tt was richly decorated with images 
of saints, and bore inscriptions in bad Latin verse, abound- 
ing, after the manner of the monks, in false quantities. 
These fans were held by the deacons on either side of the 
altar, as they continue to be in the Greek Church during 
the celebration of the sacrament. | 
In Japan, where, Siebold informs us, neither sex wear 
head-dresses to shade the face, the fan is seen in the hand 
or girdle of every inhabitant, and even priests and soldiers 
wear them. His fan is to the Japanese dandy what the 
whalebone switch is to the London “ exquisite.” Ladies 
and gentlemen receive and offer presents on them; the © 
schoolmaster uses his in lieu of the ferule; the beggar who 
asks an alms holds out his fan for its acceptance, and it is 
even said, that when presented on a peculiar kind of salver 
to a high-born criminal, it becomes the warrant of his 
It is a matter of question whether the fan came direct 
to us:from the East during the Crusades, in the reign of 
Richard II, or was imported from Italy in that of | 
Henry VIIL, more than a century afterwards. At any 
rate, it is not until the time of Elizabeth that we find it 
popularly used; but at this period, both sexes wore it, 
and. young gentlemen who would have thought it shockingly 
effeminate to be seen in a coach, made no scruple of carry- 
ing fans and feathers in their hands, which in war, con- 
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tinues our authority, “their ancestors wore on their 
heads.” In the “ Book of Table Talk” (a modern work), 
we learn that men in the south of Italy continue to use 
them, and that it is no unusual thing, in sultry weather, 
to see a captain of dragoons, moustached and “ bearded 


like the pard,” fanning himself with all the grace and 


dexterity ofa young coquette. | 

In a collection of ancient costumes, we find the fan 
making its first appearance in the simple form of a single 
ostrich plume; but soon after, it is formed of three or four — 
feathers fastened into a handle; the more costly of these 
handles being composed of gold, or silver, or ivory, 
curiously wrought and occasionally set with precious 
jewels. Wharton, in the Sidney Papers, mentions a fan 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, the handle of which was 
studded with diamonds; and Nichols, in his progresses of 
the same royal lady, in a list of jewels presented to her at 
New Year's Tide, in 1589, mentions a “Faune of fethers, 
white and red, the handle of gold enamelled with a half 
moone of mother of perles, within that a half moone, 
garnished with sparks of dyamonds and a few seede perles; 


_ the one side having her majesty’s picture, and on the cther 


a device with a crown over it.” This superb trinket was 
the offering of Sir Francis Drake. Looking-glasses were 
sometimes set in the broad part of these fans. They were — 
placed at the summit of the handle just below the feathers, 
which were very frequently the beautifully coloured ones 
of the peacock’s tail. These fabled eyes of Argus had been 
a favourite material for the flabellum of the ancients; but 
the Elizabethan form and mode of mounting them was @ 
great improvement on that of the ancients, who, after 
binding the separate feathers at the base, further united 
them by a thread passing along their tips, and another 
tied to the middle of the shaft of each feather, after which 
they were attached to a handle nearly two feet long, 
and were thus fixed and, except when moved bodily, 
inflexible. | 


The feather fans of the sixteenth century, on the con- _ 


trary, were light, ceful, and easily handled; and we 
learn from that as as forty pounds 
were occasionally given for them; a large sum in those 
days, but insignificant compared with the price of some 
modern ones, of which we shall have occasion to speak. 
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It is,rather singular that, in Herbé’s “ Costumes 
Frangafses,” the fan does not make its appearance till be- 
tween 1540 and 1559, although it is stated, on rete 
authority, that as early as 1522 the master fan-makers 
made one of the Companies of Arts and Manufactures of 
Paris and its environs; a circumstance which proves that 
even at this period the business had become one of con- 
siderable importance. It was not until many years sab- 
sequent to the first East Indian voyage from this ee: 
which was in 1591, that the folding fan of the Orienta 
superseded the ever-open ones of our ancestral fashionables ; 
and though Herbé has placed one in the hands of a 
demoiselle so early as the time of Catherine de Medicis, 
other authors date their introduction into France to the 
return of some missionaries from China, in the reign of 
the luxurious Louis Quatorze. | 

The quaint and elaborate carving of the Chinese, till 
within the last few years, was better known to our sex 
through the medium of the card-case and fan, than from 


- any other articles of commerce; and exquisitely as the 


tiny watch-spring saw used by the French artificers enables 
them to work the most delicate designs in the bone, or 
ivory, or mother-of-pearl brins of the French fan, the 
miracles of minutiwe effected in the same space by the 
patient craftsmen of the Celestial Empire, surpass what- 
ever European fan-makers have hitherto executed in this 
branch of their art; and, at the present time, China ma 
be considered the only country that prevents the Frenc 
from enjoying a monopoly in the mauufacture of this 
article. 
Madame de Genlis, who appears to imagine the fan a 
pure invention of French modesty, informs us that prior 
to the Revolution it was worn of a large size, and served 
the ladies who often blushed at once for a veil and a 
countenance. “ By oo the fan,” continues the Mother 
of the Church,* “the female concealed herself. In the 
present time ladies blush but little, and are not at all 
timid; they have no desire whatever to conceal them- 
selves, and they carry only invisible fans” (des éventails 
temperceptibles). 


‘he marriage of James the Second with the princess of 


« “Ta Mére de I'f'glise,” a name given to Madame de Genlis, on 
the occasion of her publishing La Religion Considerée.” | 


atter part of that of 
sufficient importance as a branch of national manufacture, 

to bring about the incorporation of the Fan Makers’ Com- 
ueen’s reign, which may 
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Modena, maintained for our subject the popularity it had 
gained in the 


reign; but it was not 
nne, in 1709, that it became of 


During this 


y in London. 


called the “golden age” of fan-making, as well as of 
some other matters, this “ ornamental trinket” was used 
by women of almost every degrec, “ to hide their faces at 
ently excitir 


church, and to cool them by 


sultry weather and close places.” 
tide of the fan’s fashion, no lady’s dress being complete, 
whether at ball or supper, mornin 
drive, unless one han | 
was either painted or composed of feathers. : 
at this period occasionally employed in ornamenting them ; 
and amongst other exquisite specimens with which our re- 
searches for this paper have acquainted us, we were shown, 
) ue fans, one, the mount of 


of ant 
reck w 


at an elegant reposito 
which, representing a 


Arcadian scenes, such as the French painters still often 
choose with which to decorate them, appear to have been 
the most usual subjects; and Addison, in his charmin 
paper on the exercise of the fan," alludes, in his paragrap 
on unfurling it, to the effect of this manoeuvre, discovering | 
on a sudden an infinite number of Cupids, garlands, altars, 
We were treated the other 


birds, beasts, and rainbows. 


like his; it re 
centre, drawn 
with musical instruments 
ing fruits and flowers in the path. 
poetical subjects were chosen, and in the reign of Ge 
the Second we find a fan-painter, named Loggan,t sketen 
ing, for his professional purpose, from the windows of his 
house, at the south end of the walk at Tunbridge W ells, 
the most remarkable characters that appeared amongst the 


y lions led 


* “Spectator,” No. 102, 

+ He had been dwart to the 
spite of his diminutive size, 
siderable intellect. 


day to the sight of one that, if not Watteau’s, looked very 
resented a trio in a triumphal car in the 
by Cupids, with nymphs dancing, 
them, and others scatter 
But occasionally, le 


the air, in 
It was, indeed, the high 
romenade or evenin 
held the indispensable fan, which. 
High art was 


ding, was painted in those 


Prinee and Prinvess of Wales, and, in 


appears to have been a person of von: 
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company, with such fidelity, Richardson tells us, that 
they were immediately recognised by their forms. . 

It was in Addison's time that the discipline of the fan 
appears to have reached its perfection; the constant use 
of it familiarized ladies with all those graceful and coquet- 
tish motions of which the instrument is capable; and by 
many allusions in the writings of the period, it appears to 
have been almost as dangerously fascinating in the hands 
of English ladies then, as it still is in thosé of the Spanish 
donnas. 

“ Women,” says the essayist, “are armed with fans, as 
men with swords, and sometimes do more execution with 
them expression playfully seconded in his chapter on 
the “ Mother of Poetry,” by one or two cases on a list of 
metaphorical deaths, one of which reports, “Tim Tattle 
killed by the tap of a fan on his left shoulder by Coquetilla, 
as he was talking carelessly with her in a bow-window ;” 
while Sylvius is shot through the sticks of one at St. James's 
Church. These are precisely such effects (figuratively speak- 
ing) as the novelists are fond of giving to the fan in the 
~ hands of a Spanish lady, who to a natural grace of action 
and consummate practice in the use of the implement 
(which, from her third year, is scarcely ever out of her 
hand), adds all those piquant arts which the love of coquetry 
and the consciousness of surveillance inspires. 

After the French revolution of 1789, the manufacture 
of fans fell almost wholly into English hands, and both 
the American and Spanish markets were, for the most part, | 
supplied by English makers. a ee 4 

1e only peculiarities of the Spanish fan are its size and | 
shape (the half circle we at present make use of), and 
the necessity, in technical phrase, of its playing easily. 
Without this virtue, however otherwise attractive, it would 
not please the Iberian dames, who never use more than 
one hand in practising the fan, its evolutions for the most — 
part being effected by the turn of the wrist, so thatany | 
stiffness of the rivet which confines the radiants at the base, 
would of course preclude this ease of motion, and the grace- 
ful effects consequent upon it. 

The battle of Waterloo appears to have been as fatal to 
this branch of manufacture in England, as the revolution 
had been in France. With the peace, this branch of art, 
in common with others, began to revive at Paris and 
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elsewhere. The scattered drtificers returned to their ateliers, 
and French fans, not only from their elegance, but com- 
parative cheapness, extinguished the English trade. In 
point of fact, there are no fan-makers in London; those 
who call themselves so, simply dealing in the article, which 
is imported from China and France. The largest manu- 
— in Paris not long since was that of M. Duvelléroy. 
This house alone employed more than two thousand men, 
and fans are manufactured in it from the value of a half- 
penny to several thousand franes each; yet the commonest 
of these, as well as the most costly, passes through the 
hands of fifteen individuals, before it is ready for use or 
_ for the retailer. Not only the different parts which com- 
pose the fan, but those parts themselves, give occasion for 
a division of labour; the leaf, which is sometimes simple, 
but more frequently made of two pieces pasted together, — 
passes through the hands of the printer, paster, colorist, 
and painter, cto it is mounted—this last operation being 
usually performed by women; the process of plaiting is 
executed by means of a board, cut for that purpose, on 
the principle of a crimping machine, upon the exactness 
of which the perfection of the fan in folding depends, 
Beside mounting, the fan passes in the women’s workshop 
through the hands of the borderer, who fixes the edge; 
_ the dborderess, who finishes it; and, finally, through those 
of the examiner, who minutely scrutinizes every part of 
the work. | | 
In the meanwhile, the other portions of the toy have 
othe employment to no less than seven individuals; the 
iandle, or wood, as it is indifferently called, which forms 
the frame of the fan, and upon the radiants of which the 
leaf is pasted, has passed from the smoother who planes, 
to the fashioner who cuts it out, then to the finisher who — 
polishes it; afterwards to the carver, who cuts the designs _ 
on the ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, ebony, horn, 
or any other material of which the handle is formed. It 
is then handed to the engraver, who ornaments the metal, 
after which it passes from the gilder to the riveter, who 
fastens the two outside ends (which the French call the 
panache), and the brins, or radiants, with a rivet passing 
through the base of them all; sometimes set with diamonds 
or other precious stones, or it may be gold, or mother-of- 


pearl, or simply wood, according to the price of the article. 
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In the latter part of the eighteenth century, suti-fans 
made of green silk or paper, and of an immense size, 
were worn instead of parasols, and for a time gave con- 
siderable employment to the manufacturers; while the 
spangled fans, so popular in the young days of our mam- 
mas, afforded a respectable livelihood to numbers of the 
fair sex—an income of from fifty to sixty pounds per annum 
being easily earned at it. 

Female reigns have always proved auspicious to our 
subject. It grew into vogue in that of Elizabeth; reached 
the climax of its popularity with us in that of Anne; 
and why may we not hope for the revival of its manu- 
facture in that of Victoria, the noble patroness of art 
and science ? : 


KEY TO THE “MENTAL PICTURES” 
CONTAINED IN OUR LAST, 3 
I.— Genesis xxi. 22—34, 
II.—2 Sam, xix. 15—37. : 
IlIl.—Jeremiah xlii. 8; and xliii, 1— 
IV.—1 Kings xxi. 1—20, | 


> 


CHARADE.* 


In my first half we find a town so fair, : 
- That all who see it cannot choose but praise ; 

Likewise a maiden of renown so rare, | 

Her name in blessings doth the heart upraise. | 
_ My last’s a bird of night that cheers the darksome hours, 

Also a maid of light, who shines like lonely star : 

That bird sings sweetest when the tempest lowers ; 

That maid shines brightest ’mid the din of war! 
Combine these names, and then thou wilt behold 

A British lady of an ancient line, | | 

Whom love to God and man in youth made bold, 

With hallowed radiance round the bed of death to shine. 

| CLARISBA, 
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THE EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO. 


Insect Lire.—Professor Agassiz says that more than a life-time 
would be necessary to enumerate the various species of insects and 
describe their appearance. Melger,a German, collected and described 
6000 species of flies which he found in a district ten miles in 
circumference. There have been collected in Europe 27,000 species 
of insects preying on wheat. In Berlin, two Professors are engaged 
in collecting, observing, and describing insects and their habits, and 
they have already published five large volumes upon insects that 
attack forest trees. — 


Cuntous Posrrion or a Wren’s Nést.—Two sawyers were eutting 
a log of Stettin oak, 26 inches square, at Senlahenl: About the 
centre of the log a large hole was discovered, 104 inches in length by 
7% inches in breadth, filled with moss, feathers, hair, &c., and con-— 
taining seven birds’ eggs, which, from the diminutive size, are 

considered to be wren’s eggs. The tree, from its immense size, is 
supposed to be of about 150 years’ growth. The moss forming the 
wren's nest was as fresh as if it had only been pulled yesterday. 


Be Just 1x Triries,—Nouschirvan, king of Persia, being hunting 
one day, became desirous of eating some of the venison in the field. 
Some. of his attendants went to a nejghbouring village, and took 
away a quantity of salt to season it; but the king, suspecting how 
they acted, ordered that they should: immediately go and pay for it 
Then, turning to his attendants, he said : “ This is a smal] matter in 
itself, but a great one as regards me; for a king ought ever to be just, 
because he is an example to his subjects, and if he swerve in trifles, 
they will become dissolute. If I cannot make all my people just im 
small things, I can at least show them that it is possible to - 

80.” 


A sScEPTicaL young man, one day conversing with the celebrated 
Dr. Parr, observed that he would believe nothing that he did not 
understand. Dr. Parr replied, “Then, young man, your creed wil 
be the shortest of any man’s I know.” 


ParnentaGe or Horne Tooxe.—Horne Tooke was the son of & 
poulterer, which he alluded to when called upon by some B pis 
striplings of Kton to describe himself. “I am,” said young Horne, 
“the son of an eminent Turkey merchant.” 

Compasston.—If a man be compassionate towards the affliction of 


others, it shows that his heart is like the noble tree that is woun 


itself when it gives the balm.— Bacon. 


Nornine witnoor rrs Resvtt.—Each sin, it has been said, carries 
its knife ; and it may be said with equal justice that each sin has its 
pencil, in which it is engaged in painting its own picture on the — 
tablet of the human memory. The work is one which we may not 
see; for the artist is one who labours under cover, and leaves the 
result to be discovered by the future. It is not until the acid of the 
daguerreotypist is applied to the clouded plate that the picture which 


lies underneath is uncovered. 
6 NC 56 
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EMS from the CORAL ISLANDS—EASTERN 
POLYNESIA, Incidents of Contrast between Savage and Chris- 


tian Life of the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev. W. Gitt, of Raro- 
Btonga. 


This Second Volame cnilides an account of the Introduction of Chris- 
ianity into the Islands of Rarotonga, Mangaia, Aitutaki, 


Mitiaro, Maniiki, Penrhyn’s Isle, and Savage Island. 


Also, a New Edition of Vol. L, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


EMS from the CORAL ISLANDS—WESTERN | 
POLYNESIA. Containing an Account of the Eleven Islands of 


m@ Western Polynesia—Aneiteum, Tana, Eromanga, Fotuna, Faté, Mare, 


Lifu, Toka, Vea, New Caledonia, and the Island of Pines. 


HOME BOOK FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
In foolscap 8vo, price 2s. cloth, elegant. | 


“Tt would be difficult to speak of this little volume more highly than a 


we think.”—Kelectic Review. 

“Beautiful poetry and touching narratives alternate in this little | 
volume, It belongs to a class of books that are always welcome both to — 
young and old, and tant cannot be too ny multiplied.” —Chrision 
Weekly News. 


BBOTT'S AGNES: a Franconia Story. 


2s. cloth. 
BBOTT’S CAROLINE: a Franconia 
2s. cloth, | 
BBOTT’S STUYVESANT : Franconia Story. 
28. cloth, 


“ Books so delightful to bere and girls of the school age as these Storie, | : 


I have never seen before. I should feel that my children had suffered a 
great loss in their moral education if they failed to become acquainted with 
such characters as Stuyvesant, Caroline, Mary Bell, and the varasigh ta 
Beechnut (the hero of the CurWwen. 


Fifth can, 18mo, with Fifteen superior Engravings, and a Frontispiece 
in Colours, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


M2 AND HER MOTHER ; Scriptural Stories for, 
Young Children. 

“ These are certainly the most sim sik senial scriptural stories 
have seen. is delightful book children.” "—«The Universe. 
T= NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR. For 

Children. In 18mo, price 1s. cloth; ls. 6d. gilt. 


*,* This little book is beautifully illustrated, and forms an elegant and 
instructive present. We have seldom read a child’s book with such un- 
pleasure.” Eclectic Review. 

Wane and Co., sei Paternoster-row. 
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LARGE- ‘PRINT 


COTTAGE TRACTS. | 


published, price One Penny each ; or 76. 
also in assorted Packets, ls. each, : | 


‘WELCOME TO 
COMERS. 


BY 
THE REY. ANDREW REED, BAL 


A NARRATIVE: ‘SERIES, CONSISTING OF— 


The Helpless Paralytic. | 
3. The Centurion’s Servant, and the Nobleman’s Son. 
4. Jairus and his Dead Daughter. 
5. The Woman who touched the Hem of His Robe. 
6. The Four Blind Men. | 
_ The Storm-tossed Disciples. = : 
8. The Possessed ofthe Devil. 
9. The Syrophenician Woman. pe ae 
10. The Woman who was a Sinner. | 
11. The Penitent Thief on the Cross. 
12: “The Same Lord over All.” 


‘Warp & Co., Paternoster-rom. 


HE YOUTH'S GIFT-BOOK: Original Tales: and 
_ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. 


London : F, Shaw, 27, Southampton- row, and 36, 
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RENCH PHRASEOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. § 

Arranged in Easy Lessons, calculated to facilitate the acquirement 7 
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Modern Languages at College. 
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the French Language.”— Ozford Herald. 
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ANTIFPATER, HEROD SON, ON HIS FROM KROME, LANDING AT CASAREA. 


ARE 


HEROD THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 

It is impossible to) approach this part of our narrative 
without being touched with a feeling of sadness, which 
makes us reluctant to proceed with its details. The name 
of Mariamne in Jewish history awakens a romantic interest, 


_ more deep, in those who know her story, than even attaches 


to the fate of Mary of Scotland. Alike celebrated for her 
unrivalled beauty, and a loveliness which won all hearts, 
descended from a royal and illustrious race, the name of © 
the Jewish princess is enshrined in innocence; while that 
of the Scottish queen is, unhappily, mot unconnected with 
associations which interfere with the pity called forth by 
her bitter fate. In the case of the former, also, the cruel 
strake which cut short her days, while yet in the bloom 


of yonth and beauty, came from the hand of a husband 


who. loved her with a passion bordering on frenzy, and 
not from the sentence of a haughty and incensed sovereign. 
In one respect alone, perhaps, the fate of the queen of 
Herod may be regarded as less unhappy than that of 


_ Mary of Scotland—that by her early death she was spared 


those sufferings which embittered the prolonged life of the 
Scottish queen—in imprisonment and in constant dread and © 
anxiety, and which made death at last to her, when it 
came, a welcome deliverance. _ 
We have already, in preeeding chapters, touched on the 
circumstances which led to the early betrothal of Mariamne 


_ to the son of Antipater. When Herod gained a prospect — 
_ of sueceeding to the throne of Judea, in exclusion of the 


legitimate heirs of the Asmonean family, he deemed it a 
circumstance of rare good fortune for himself, that the 


claims of that family terminated @ young princess, whon 
| it might not be impossible te win as his own bride. She : 
| was the elder of the two ehildren of Alexander and 
: Alexandra, in whom both the lines of descent from John . 
Hyrcanus, son of Simon the The 
dazzling beauty and immocenee..of the young daughter of 
Alonoain drew upon tier the fond regerd of the nation, 4 
over whom she seemed the old and 
young doubtless breathed-vows ‘that-she might one day 


: 
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become, in her own right, a star of peace to Judah. But 
the growing power of the Idumean usurper checked these 
patriotic hopes. If the Asmonean maiden is to ascend the 
throne of her fathers, it must be as the bride of the warrior, | 
whose rigorous measures and cruelties have cut open his 
way to the sovereignty of Palestine. In despair of seeing 
her family rise to power by any other means, Alexandra, 
the mother of Mariamne, an ambitious and intriguing 
woman, no doubt eagerly listened to the proposals of Herod 
to ally himself to her daughter. Nor are we informed that 
the young princess herself was averse to the match. She 
would be naturally influenced in her judgment of Herod 
by the representations of her mother, who would be at 
pains to soften all the harsher circumstances of his career 
as a young chief, and to commend the lofty courage and 
magnanimity for which he had already become celebrated. 
These, or such considerations as these, surmounted the 
reluctance of Mariamne to ally herself to the enemy of her 
house; and the sincere and ardent admiration of Herod, 
joined to his noble appearance and bearing, probably won | 
the heart of the beautiful girl to a sincere affection for her 
lover. Accordingly, at the age of seventeen or little more, 
she consented to become the bride of Herod, who was now 
(B.c. 57) in his thirty-fourth year, and had already been 
married to Doris, whom he had repudiated with a view to 
this new alliance. The nuptials were celebrated with great 
splendour at Samaria, immediately on Herod’s return from 
Rome, after having attained the gift of the Jewish 
monarchy from Mark Antony and Augustus. 

_ The subsequent events of Herod’s career, up to the time 
of the tragic sequel of this ill-omened union, have already 
been placed before the reader. We have seen how cruelly 
he wreaked his vengeance on the Sanhedrim, as soon as he 
eained possession of Jerusalem; how ruthlessly he caused 
Aristobulus, Mariamne’s brother, to be removed out of his 
way by his agents in the bath at Jericho; and how, after 
involving himself thereby in new perils, he boldly ventured 
to Egypt, and obtained the renewed support of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra. After the defeat of the former 
by Octavius Cesar, it will be remembered: with what 
magnanimity Herod presented himself before the victor, 
avowing his friendship for Antony, and offering the same 
faithful loyalty to Cesar, and thus gained a firmer position 
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as sovereign of Palestine than he had before. So firmly 
had he now become established in the friendship of the 
Roman emperor, that, on his return home, he ventured on 
a step which dread of popular feeling had till now 
prevented. On some vain charge of meditating insurrec- 
tion, the aged Hyrcanus, the former sovereign and high 
priest, to whom the family of the Idumeans had owed its 
first advancement, was sentenced to death and executed ; 
and thus one more victim, but unhappily not the last, was 
added to those which had already darkened Herod’s reign. 
Soon after the aged grandfather of Mariamne ‘had thus 
paid the penalty of his royal descent and rightful claims, 
Herod hastened down to Ptolemais to mect Octavius on his 
way to Egypt. He then made him a munificent present 
of seven hundred talents, gave splendid entertainments to 
his generals, and bestowed large stores for provisioning his 
army. He thus raised himself still higher in - -Cresar’ s 
favour and esteem, and gained iri return, after Octavius 
had conquered Egypt, the gift of several cities, and of 
important maritime towns, which both enlarged and con- 
solidated his kingdom. Such was the splendour of his 
outward fortune. We must now return to trace the cir- 
cumstances of the tragedy which cut short the days of 
the youthful queen he idolized, and drove the tyrant him- 
sclf to madness. | 

It must have already appeared ere this, to those who 
have followed us in tracing the career of Herod, that his 
character Was in some sort preternaturally dete rmined to 
suspicion, and the cruel passions it engenders. In fact, 
his eharacter might be singled out for analy sis as a kind 
of study, because it presents an example of such passions 
in a development and predominance rare even in the 
history of tyrants, and yet in a combination with other 
higher qualities still more rare. His was a character of 
distrust, yet of intrepidity, which faced danger without an 
instant’s gelay. His distrust was like the cunning of the 
fearful and the weak, or of some kinds of madness ; perhaps 
it wag in part madness; yet his confidence, w here con- 
fidence was the most politie game, and his courage, where- 
ever he could clearly see and encounter the danger, made 
his character to be esteemed by such deep-sighted judges as 
Augustus, and Meczenas, and, Agrippa, as both magna- 
nimous and heroic. ‘The same intensity of suspicion which 
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of his of two sons, her 

and of third’sen, Antipater, and also in later life made 
him hunt affer the life of the infant Messiah, and: order 
the massacre of the children around Bethlehem! Yet the 


_ different order of feelings ‘which ruled him, when suspicion 


_ interfered not, gained for him @ large measare of popular io? 


regard and distant fame: On the whole, we remember no 
exact counterpart to Herod’s character. When we think 


of ‘Tiberius Ceesar, of Nero, or Caligula, we discern still a 


differencé; for in these, while the suspicions were intense 


and cruel, the spirit of magranimity was wariting; and 
their’ distrust, of that remember, went 


the len h of seeki a posthumous seeuri or revenge. 
War thy the the selfish jealousy of 


Herod extended, and which proved so fatal to his house. . ; 
No tyrant, perhaps, before or after him, ever thought: eo 
making his ‘wife a victim to this feeling, after he should” 


ei: in melign spirit twice | 
if tee his life the court of Clee!’ 


-patta, or by the deeree of Octavius at Rhodes, his loved = 
and innocent wife, the mother of sons he loved, should 


immediately be put to death. We have drawn out the 
working of this ruling principle in his character thus at 
some length, and conspicuously, because it sheds a light 


and confirmation on the early narrative of the evangelist. 


The massacre of the infants, the butchery of many, with 
the mere and faint chance of involving the destruction 


of the one whose birth he dreaded, will seem, if hig preced- 


Ing actions are considered, only the natural and consistent = 
process and action of the same element of frenzied —_ | 


cion. 
Pie was not that the character of Mariamne had warraited 
the slightest doubt of her spotless purity, even in Herod's 
own mind. When he took his departure for Eg 

the first occasion that he left for her death, he held 
her in the highest esteem for her chaste innocence, as well 


as adored her for her loveliness: Cruelly as she had suf- 
fered in her own spirit by the murder of her young son, 


atid of other relatives, her sorrows, or even resentments, 
had never te her to forget her own high descent. 


Even Herod’s jealous sénisitiveness could mark in her no 
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icions, and added 
- fulness of her confidence thinking, perhaps, the comm i- 
invention, she asked 


cation by Joseph might prove an 
Herod how, if he loved her so fondly, he could have given. 
Joseph orders for her death ? Herod sprang from her arms 
in He deemed that such. a revelation from his uncle 
be ample proof of criminality. His first impulse 
te order Mariamne, her mother Alexandra, and 


haps, the return of his habitual confidence, prevailed over 


_ the wild rage of the moment, so faras to Mariamne 
and also her mother. | | 
maining suspicion 


hich hung over the oung queen 
lace in year B.O, 


united to Herod not quite four 
t the age of one and twenty. 
‘liation took place. Herod 


- sought by every device of ex lanation and assurance to efface 


years, and may have 


- After this a more perfect 
perhaps w to disavow -the truth of 


shone with a rare beauty: that exceeded even theloveliness 
mien, that her husband devoted her to a, a 
e con the 
s brother J » who at bis 
bd 
e injunc He uncle, DY. 
alhision, to escape Alm, 
been disposed of by one who 
| aware how her fate had bee Gspathas . 
fessed, nay, who felt, most passionat 
fondness so purely selfish that.even her fe. was. nob 
sacred from its jealousies. 
t in whole cur- 
| expected rou | 
rent of her feeling. . to 
ia, his sister Salome, impatient of the 
u in with Joseph. | 4 
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_ Joseph’s representations, and to regain the fullconfidenceand — 


affection of Mariamne. A few years now ensued, if not of per- 


_ feet happiness to Mariamne, yet of a happiness and a peace to 


Herod, the highest he had ever shared, and the last he was 
destined to share. In this interval, from B.c. 34 to B.c. 29, 
Herod’s own affairs were in general prosperous. Antony 


was his attached friend, Cleopatra distinguished him by 


her attentions, and visited his court.. His territories were 
secure, and the Jewish people reconciled to his reign, and 
this the more that two lovely boys, his children by Mari- 
amne, gave prospect of a dynasty which would perpetuate 
the Asmonean race. The population devoted itself to toil 
and commerce, and the whole kingdom flourished to a de- 
gree unexampled, except in far ancient times. One crisis — 
alone of ea and disquiet arose. This was on occasion of 


_ the fall of Antony, and the victory of Octavius at Actium. 


But this crisis resulted, as we have seen, only in the firmer — 
establishment of Herod’s throne and the extension of his 
dominion. But before he took this journey to present himself 
before Caesar, Herod a second time, prompted by his selfish 
jealousy, adopted the same murderous precautions. He 
again committed his wife to the care of one in whom he 
had full confidence, and again with the injunction, if he 
perished, that none other should possess her, but that she 
should be dispatched by an immediate death. Lape 
The same result ensued. Mariamne, doubtless, on this 
second occasion, spared no pains to win the secret from 


-Soemus, if her death had been decreed. And who, indeed, 


would not have anxiously endeavoured to elicit such a secret, 
if suspected to exist? Soemus, fatally to himself and to 
all parties, revealed Herod’s injunctions. Whether 1t was 
that he deemed it probable that Herod would never be re- 
stored, or whether influenced by the entreaties of the 
anxious and wronged Mariamne, is not told us; but 


. Mariamne, before her lord’s return, was in session of 


the fact, and could not now, as before, long dissemble her 
indignation. On the approach of Herod to her, after his 
arrival, she met his ting with silence and indifference. 
After a few days ga reproached him* bitterly with his 
cruelty to her relations. While Herod struggled between 


his love and indignation, Salome, his sister, suborned his 


eup-bearer to accuse Mariamne of having bribed him to 
poison his master. Her favourite eunuch was put to the 
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torture, and affirmed that the conduct of his mistress was 
owing to the information she had received from Soemus. _ 
This was construed as a new proof of her infidelity, and 
Herod’s fury was now unappeasable. Soemus was imme- 
diately ordered for execution, and Mariamne was summoned 
before a tribunal of judges, who were in too much dread 
of the tyrant to acquit the queen. Now commenced the > 
last struggle in his spirit between a wild and passionate 
fondness for Mariamne, and a rage and jealousy inflamed 
by that very fondness which made it madness to think of 
her supposed unfaithfulness. Herod might still hav 
a to the influence of those feelings which clung 
Mariamne as his whole happiness and treasure, but for the. 
incessant influence of his, mother and sistér. Mariamne © 
would have been punished with imprisonment, but Salome 
and her mother inflamed a mind already maddened, by 
urging or inventing circumstances calculated to work on 
his imagination. Meanwhile, no appeal or supplication 
comes from Mariamne. She calmly resolves to abide her 
fate. The sentence for her execution is at last issued. She 
passed from her apartment to the place where she was to 
suffer in silence, and with calm and lofty bearing, conscious 
of her innocence, and unwilling longer to battle with her 
_ destiny, since any day’s caprice or suspicion might doom 
_ her to the death she was to suffer now. | 
The hour of retribution came to Herod, the moment her 
beauteous form lay pallid and cold on the floor. Now re- 
turned the tide of passionate remembrance, anguish, and 
remorse. The image of his murdered wife ever haunted . 
him. He went from chamber to chamber, invoking her 
name. He sought, yet dreaded, solitude. His misery 
ended in temporary madness—yet ended not. The horrible 
gs of conscience and of embittered love remained, and 


reve a of brightness was left to Herod’s prospect after this 


fatal day. 
HEROD'’S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE, 


“Oh, Mariamne ! now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled'st is bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, | 
‘And wild remorse to rage succeeding. _ 
Oh, Mariamne! where art thou? 
Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading: 
Ah, couldst thou—thou wouldst pardon now, 
Though heaven were to my prayer unheeding. 
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And is she dead? and did they dare | 
Obey my frenzy’s jealous raving ? 
My wrath but doom’d my own despair ; , 
he sword that smote her's o’er me waving .— 
But thou art cold, my murder’d love ! 
And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 
And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 


She’s gone, who shared my diadem; _ 
She sunk, with her my joys. entombing; 
I swept that flower from Judah's stem 
Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
And mine’s the guilt, and mine the hell, 
This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 
And I have earn’d those tortures well, 
Which unconsumed are still consuming. 
| Heserw MELODIES. 


MY FIRST PUPIL. 
A RETROSPECT. 


THE large station of Preston, dim with the fog of a No- 
vember morning, and the smoke of an early train preparing 
to depart, was a dreary scene enough on the morning 
| my first lengthened departure from home, and exhibited little 
; culated to amuse or interest. A few persons stood with 
-me on the middle platform, waiting for the third-class train. 
A group of strong, tall men, swathed in dingy plaids, were 
talking together in loud, broad northern accents. Near 
them stood a few sickly-looking = women, smartly | 
dressed, chatting and giggling, but with little appearance of 
veal mirth amongst them. These last were factory people, 
and seemed bent on some pleasure-trip, though they looked 
| to have searcely health enough for its enjoyment. One 
girl, separating herself from them to rest on my trunk, 
twined her thin fingers in a weary, restless way, betokening 
great languor; and when I asked if she were ill, she only 
raised her large, sad eyes, as if too strengthless to reply. 
On seeing me notice her, one of her companions drew. 
near, and somewhat roughly explained the cause of her 
pale looks and illness, by saying, “ She ’s overworked, Miss, 
and often has fits. I told her she’d no right to come with: 
us this morning; but she’s mighty stubborn.” ci is 
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“‘ Now,” she continued, bending her head to the ear of 
the sufferer, who seemed not heeding her talk, loud though 
it was—“ now, Ruth, youll wish you’d had the sense to 
listen to me. Come home, will you ?” | 

Wearily the yom girl tried to obey the summons. I 

ped her, but the be 


would have he at this moment 
sounded, and receiving an additional warning from a porter, 
I had but time to gain my place among the second-class — 
travellers before the train was in motion. 

My thoughts tarried long with the poor creature I had 
left. Though a stranger to Lancashire, I knew somewhat 
of its over-worked inhabitants, and doubted not that Ruth . 
was one of the many to whom its hard taskmastership 
had bequeathed a prematurely weakened body. Not being 
wise enough to argue how factory-labour might be more 
mercifully dispensed, or to propose any amendment, I could 
only wish that my own Maker’s laws of justice and mercy 
were more universal, and to His fatherly care commend 
Ruth, and all who are her sisters in suffering. But the 
quick succession of new objects, as the train hastened on, 
gave me fresh thoughts. ; 

The preceding day I had left a southern county, and was 
now travelling a route entirely new tome. Remembering 
that I must be passing through Westmoreland, I began to 
look about for its hills, eager to know how correctly my 
fancy had been working; for it had many times sketched 
out the expected features of this journey. As my southern 
ignorance of hills had permitted me to create almost an 
Alpine range, I was at first disappointed to see those grassy 
slopes, so easily accessible ; but, malgré my predilection for 
rocky heights, I had considerable admiration for their luxu- 
riant appearance ; and when, at noon, we reached the higher 
ones of Cumberland, as the sun gleamed on the many merry 
streams which are there ever leaping down and around 
them, I felt very thankful for their gentle beauty. They 
seemed to picture to my mind’s eye David's holy psalm of 
trust; and its remembrance was seasonable to my soul, for 
it induced me to feel surer of heavenly guidance and protec- 
tion. The Good Shepherd was leading me to a distant and 
untried pasturage; my imperfect faith suffered my spirit to 
be sometimes cast down in its anticipation; but the desire 


to go whithersoever He willed had been given me, and I 
watched for the bestowal of a calm and cheerful trust. To 
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were right merry ones; for, however much we were divided 
on the subject of lessons, we had but one will as to their 
employment. To the hills, in their changeful beauty, we 
were at all seasons bound, but oftenest at the time of the 
heather blooming; for, lovely as they ever are, beneath 
winter snows or summer gleaming, they are regal in the 
purple pomp of autumn. And our river, too, speeding its 
earnest way through the dark woods hung on its rocky 
banks, was always a wonder and delight; the eager leaping 
waves and solemn rushing voice of the mid-stream forming 
such a strange contrast to the playful spray and merry 
gurgie of the water laving the rocks nearer shore. It ever 
had a double meaning: we were “warned away,” and yet 
allured—gladdened, and yet made afraid. 

We were often, too, in the little village; for Jessie was 
much beloved by the poor there. Our most frequent visits 
were to the school, aan to Mrs. Logan, an old tenant of Mr. 
Merton's. Jessie liked to hear the funny rhymes by which 
the children had learned to count, and which their broad 
accent made very quaint; and, better still, to reward them 
with a “ goodie” scramble, which, I fear, a great deal dis- 
mayed the mistress, whose attempts to regain order were 
little heeded during our stay. 

From the Ladye,” anticipating her little 
rider’s will, would trot to Mrs. Logan’s cottage, stimulated — 
in her obedience, I expect, by a remembrance of the oaten — 
cake she always got from the good woman. Such a kindly © 
creature she was, living a very solitary life in that blea 
moor—husband and children long dead—old, and poor, and 
lonely ; Fet active, generous, and ever cheerful. ; 

“Come awa’, come awa’, Miss Jarsice—come. awa’, my 
leddy,” was always her greeting, a welcome in her tone, @ 


_heartier even in her cheery, beaming face. “ Sich strangers 


as ye are! Sit ye doune, and tell me why ye could na 
come afore.” And a long talk we always had with her, 
her part in it being generally of Mistress Merton, whom she 
justly deemed “a right gude leddy,” inquiries about our 
ultry and garden, or comments on the “ minister at kirk 
fast Sabbath ;” but of herself, her wants and woes, never. 
I seldom left her poor home unminded of our Saviour; bare 
words much remained of Him, that none 

could count it joyless or void. “ Rich in faith” and con- 
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tentment, strong in the strength of Jesus, calmed by His 
peace, she was no unapt teacher; and I reckon the lessons 
of her patient life among my best. , 

Once, when taking her some warm clothing, Jessie begged 
she would speak of any need she had besides: her unselfish 
reply was: “ Miss Jarsie, ye’re ower gude.i My wants are 
a little matter; they are but my own hurt. There’s man 
a puir body a-sorrowin’ for the wants o’ her bairns: it’s sic 
that need y’ur help.” I cannot think her like the generality 
of the Scottish poor, at least of those I knew. ey were 
but too often graspingly inclined, yet certainly more provi- 
dent than our peasantry, and ing an honest pride 
and self-respect which in their class is rarer in England. 

There was too little variety in our life to make its details 
otherwise than wearisome to any who may kindly read this 
record; but to us it was a bright season. ‘I worked ear- 
nestly with and for my pupil, spending my gwn solitude in 
preparation for her more advanced years, and continuing the 
education of my own powers for the better direction of hers. 
Escaped from rudimental work, she felt her studies no 
longer irksome, and engaging in them heartily, she glad- 

dened me with her progress. She had not brillant ability ; 
but, with ready apprehension, energy, and elegant because 
simple tastes, she was not ungifted. ‘ oe 

My sixth summer at Glenwood (the fifteenth of her life) 
was proving a delicious reward for all my painstaking. We 
were then working more as fellow-students than as teacher 
and pupil; sometimes joining in sombre regearches; more 
often rejoicing over some graceful poem, or other glorious 
token of mental might and majesty ; deploring the contrast 
of our own littleness, but resolving that the njeasure granted 
us should be employed usefully, God helping. And these 
pleasures were the dearer, because I felt they must soon 
cease. In the near autumn I was to leave Scotland, to be 
the companion of my mother, who, expecting the a 


of my elder and only sister, was anxious to give me 
home she could not afford us together. Thus situated, I 
had, of course, very happy as well as very regretful feel- | 
ings; but the latter were much softened by the J 
had of continued intercourse with my beloved pupil. 

The coming winter her father purposed they should spend 
at Marseilles, on Mrs. Merton's account, whose health, ever 
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delicate, had of late so much weakened, that our physicis ician 
urged her protection from the cold and ‘damp of a Par Hs 
winter. Mr. Merton had further planned a visit to Spain and 
Italy, if the hopes he maintained of his wife’s recovered 
strength were fulfilled. This tour was a delightful project — 
for Jessie, whose longings for travel were most enthusiastic, 
and which the possession of much clear information, as well 
as taste and intelligence, prepared her thoroughly to enjoy. 
Thus, in pleasant occupation, grateful. retrospect, and 
bright anticipation, sped that last beautiful .summer—the 
more gladsome and lovely for the drear season and terrible 


_ catastrophe that was so soon to follow it. 


[To be continued. 


THE BELLS. ON SUNDAY. MORNING. pag 


Up, up, the day is broad awake,. | 
The stars have gonetobed, 
The glorious sun is spreading fast 
His banner o’er our head; 
And hark from the heights the merry bells ring, 
’'Tis a message from heaven to earth they i ; 
up, from your sleep break away: 
The morning breeze wafts the chimes along, — 


_Arousimg the birds to their morning song; 
“Think of the Lord— 
Think of the Lord, 
Who has given another 


» The mother her little one, 
teaches him to pray | 
"And praise the Lord who has magne» 
Another blessed day: 
The night has gone with its chilling py or. 
And the warmth of the cheerful light om 
And the bells ring merrily ; 
She bends with a pious heart to hear 


“fhe -voicé which the chimes are wanting ming 
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‘The sick man tosses to and fro, 

Trying in vain to pray; i 

The cheerful sun but comes to show: Hf 

A sad and suffering day. 

‘* Who cares for a friendless soul like me 

_ Who cares for the sick in their misery? | 

Alas ! there is none to hear.”’ 

Then suddenly bursts from the heights ajove, 

“The chimes of the bells with their voice rf ove : ide 
| “Rest on the Lord, 

Restonthe Lord, | 
treasures up every tear.” 


| ‘The rich man, om his bed of down, | 
t Is scarcely roused to hear 
_ The merry chimes ;—alas ! they fall 
Unheeded on the ear. 
Thou idler, awake, each moment of thing 
Ts a talent but lent by a Master divine ; 
Then hark to the chimes as they ‘re floating past, 
They tell thee thy moments are flying 


‘‘ Think of the Lord, 
Think of the Lord, 


And the awe of the 


Oh, holy, blessed Sunday bells, 

Ye bring us from above : 

The tidings which each bosom swell] 

| Of God the Father’s love ; 

Long may your echoing chimes rebound, 
And over the heathen fands resound, { 

ells 


Till all in one harmony blend. 
Then arouse to the voice when the ma 
For a message of love from the heavens 


‘‘ Think of the Lord, 
Think of the Lord, i 
Who pities and loves to the end.” 


Tar Hearwen anp THe Cuaistian I have subdued 
the nations of the earth ; is there no other word for me to con- 
quer uer ?”"—Alexander the Great. “I have fought the good ‘fight; I have 

ished my course; henceforth there is laid up. ‘me & crown of 
righteousness." Paul. | 
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| ra fest, feeling whiah finds ples 


mind, of the inquirer into nature's mysteries, is one:of 


wonder at the seemingly limitless variety displayed 
_ in the animate works of our Great Maker: But how 


much is this feeling increased, and how endless and Jj 
when 


inhabitants of our world beyond wers of calcula- 
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not possessed of an internal skeleton undergo me- 
_tamorphosis;*they assume one form on ¢merging f 
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many others, a fourth, and even a fifth « 


be undergone before the individual assumes,the form | 
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niot ‘at ‘all that i if ‘wé'tike up 
full of sea ‘water’ in: the sink we shall 
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different from that of the full-grown crab, that few — 
can wonder at the doubts entertained by naturalists. 


many of the others, being about six inches in diameter. 
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is, it was not without some hesitation that he was 


believed, when he stated that they were nothing else 
than crabs in the first stage of their existence. The 
form, the organs, and the mode of life, were so — 


The crowning proof, however, is such as to set aside 
all doubt, “a while it settles this suspicion, assures 
us that not only does the crab enjoy two forms of 
existence, but many intermediate forms, connecting, 
as the extremities of one chain, the creature as it 
just emerges from the egg, with the parent who pro- 
duced it. 

A still more wonderful series of changes are exhi- 
bited by some of the tribe of sea-jellies—those round, 
gelatinous-looking bodies, whose iridescent tints and 
stinging properties are familiar to most bathers. There 
is one member of the tribe, a tiny creature, whose sub- 
stance is so soft, that if we attempted to handle it, it 
would be reduced to little more than a drop of water ; 
while others are so large, that their stinging tentacles 
might easily enwrap the human body. | 


‘Free adult Medusa (reduced ). | 

One of the prettiest of these forms is that called 
by naturalists the Medusa aurita. It is banded with 
purple and gold, and is more easily managed than 
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When its eggs are ejected, they donot lie on the 
beach as passive and inert bodies, but are furnished 
all round with hairs, whose motion | cm iad 
propel it with incredible swiftness 
through the water. (See diagram 1.) 
A change soon takes place, and the 
merry swimmer loses its rounded form, 
and becomes fixed to a piece of rock or 
sea-weed, ‘The body lengthens out 
into a cylindrical shape, at the 
summit an opening for a mouth ap- 
pears. (See diagram 2.) But the 
creature is fixed in one spot, and be- 
comes unable to pursue its food, In form 
this state it would surely perish, hut (magnified). — 
that creative and protective Wisdony is not unmindful 
of it, minute though it be. In a very little time a 
number of arms begin to bud around the mouth ; and 
as these increase in size, they sweep gracefully over it, 
bringing within its reach creatures smaller than itself, 
to supply it with the necessaries of existence. 

Ilere, then, we have the eggrof the trans- 
formed into the semblance of a hydra; and, were the 
changes to cease here, we might well pause in doubt 
and fear—in doubt as to the justness. of our observa- 
tion, and fear lest our inquiries might 
mislead us. But the changes are not _ 
at an end. A. small body \ 

egins, in the course of time, to form — \ 
upon the mouth, and then under it / f/ 
another, and another, always pushing ./ 
the first formed further up, unfil we — 
havea column of minute but well-formed 
individuals, all resembling the omginal 
sea-jelly which gave rise to thé egg. 
These have but to be detached, and sci or 
they rapidly increase till they become budding, 

Only one more instance of transformation can be 
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offered at present, and it is one possessing much inter- 

est, from the connection it has with a former state of 

the earth’s surface. Every one knows a star-fish by 

sight, and that there are many kinds of them, differing 

much in size, form, and colour. There are not so 

many people, however, who have seen the one to which 

we would at present call attention. A short descrip- 

ey tion of it may, therefore, 

be useful; for the creature 

is common enough, and only 

requires to sought for. 

Imagine, then, a small five- 

sided disk, “about half an 

inch in diameter, with five 

branches, one each 

angle, varying in length 
from one to six inches, but 

\ each branching into two at 
_a little way from their junc- 

jj tion with the disk, giving 

the idea of ten branches or 

stems. These stems, or 

~— As whatever else we may call 
= them, are not naked, as in 

i the majority of star-fishes, 

Young of Feather Star-fish but covered with smaller 

(magnified). branches, which move freely 

in the sea, and assist the creature in moving from 
we to place. Add to this, that the colour is of a 

right rose-red, and you will have a tolerable idea of — 
our star-fish, without troubling yourselves to remem- 
ber that it is termed the wie rosea. ey fhe 

Not many years ago, in the warm south of Ireland, — 
an animal resembling our Comatula, or, as we shall call 

it, feather-star, but difiening in being very minute and 


fixed by a stem, was found. This at once, and very 
naturally, suggested a resemblance to the Encrinies 
and Pentacrinites, which must have existed. in. count- 
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less myriads at the time the strata of mountain lime- 
_ stone was formed, and whose remains give a character 


Encrinite embedded in limestone 
(Natural 


to what is commonly known as Derbyshire marble. 
Many speculations followed, and it was gravely as- 
serted that this was the only greature which had sur- 
vived the wreck and devastation of not a few geological 
epochs, in order that it might become the link between 
the present and the past. But the stalk which held - 
the star-fish to the earth snapped, and with it the’ tie 
which bound it to the past. till the fact of its early 
stalked condition is interesting ; and, though we can- 
not any longer look upon it as identical with the 
animal so abundantly preserved in the mountain lime- 
stone, it has yet established 4 relationship sufficiently 
near to illustrate the grand*law of unity amid the 


variety exhibited in the — of God. Te 
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It is well worthy of note, that however animals may 
vary in the progress of their growth, however diver- 
sified the shapes they assume before they arrive at 
maturity, yet they invariably return to the same form 
from wisioh they sprung; thus beginning and endin 
in the same circle, and not ascending to higher an 
higher forms, or, in other words, exhibiting progressive 
development, 
It was from a narrow view of these transforma- 
tions that some, chiefly continental, naturalists, and 
among them the distinguished French philosopher 


_ Lamarck, were led away into infidelity, and a denial 


of the creative power of God. 

The absurd theory that man had his origin in a 
monad, or animalcule, and went on _ progressing, 
generation after generation, until he had passed 
through the forms of all the lower animals, and 
became what he is; that fishes were but imperfect 
birds, birds imperfect quadrupeds, and the lower 
quadrupeds imperfect monkeys, and they again im- 

rfeet men, had its rise in a misunderstanding of 
these transformations. The mistake arose from not 
knowing, or not wishing to know, that the transform- 
ations were always within certain limits, and in a 
circie, returning to their origin, instead of continuing 
im a simple line from the lowest to the highest forms. 
A eareful study of the facts now known to science 


shows that this transformation is not always from 
lower to higher, for we have creatures in the young 


state possessed of organs of vision and locomotion, 
losing both as they arrive at maturity, and becoming 
blind and stationary through the remainder of their 
lives. 

_ Thus we have no need to fear that the study of God’s | 
works will ever make sceptics of us. The more we 
ponder over them, the more we become imp 

with wonder at the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
that God who made and sustains alike an atom anda 
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world. ‘Truly was it said of old, “The study of these 
things is a hymn in praise of Deity.’’ reat 
“There's nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 


But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of the 


THE TRUE END OF LIFE. 
| BY THE REY. I. LORD. 

In an age like the present—more than in some—the 
young men of England are in danger of being led 
astray. Materialism, or material success, is the shrine 
at which the majority of your fellow-countrymen are 
bowing down, and sacrificing both the body and the 
soul. To gain, in the first place, and then to enjoy: 
are the great moving forces of society ; those who do | 
the first most successfully are the most admired, and 
are regarded as the most fortunate; and those who 
provide for the second are fikely to meet with the 
greatest encouragement. | 

Now, the desire to acquire is undoubtedly an origi- 
nal instinct of our nature, and has most important 
work to do in the social economy. Without it, we 
might lose all impulse to progress, and sink back into 
_astate of barbarism. But jn an age and a country 
which are pre-eminently commercial ; when great prizes 
are held out as incentives to speculation ; when the 
voice of society applauds the ian who gets rich, with- 
out much concern as to the manner in which he does 
so; when it is seen that the ihventions of art, and the 
discoveries of science, are wielded by the money power, 
and made to contribute to the luxuries and refine- 
ments of social life,—then this original instinct of 
our nature is in danger of *growing into a gigantic 
power, which will defy the dictates of reason and con- 
science, and wither and crush all the finer feelings 
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and sensibilities of the heart. Born into such an at- 
mosphere, growing up under its influence, hearing the 
opinions and seeing the eager pursuits of all around, 
what wonder if a young man should make earth’s 
boundary his horizon and earth’s treasures his chief 
od? 
SOF course, this is not the sole end of Life, which 
might be selected apart from the right one; but I do 
think, from the character of the age and the tone of 
society, that this is the chief danger to which young 
men are exposed; and more especially those of you 


who are engaged in the pursuits of trade and com- 


merce. Sensual gratification or indulgence; the at- 
tainment and exercise of power among your fellows ; 
the mere cultivation of the intellect or imagination ; 
the securing of a niche in the temple of fame; may 
be the ends of life which some of you may place be- 
fore your minds, and endeavour to realize ; but I sup- 

ose that the vast majority of our young men would 
" more likely to fall victims to the power of Mammon 
and be sacrificed at its shrine. Am I right in this 
conclusion? Then I lift up the voice of warning; 1 
- denounce such an end of life as unworthy of your 
nature, and as frustrating the very purpose of your 
being. With the wealth of a Croesus, a man may 
die, and be a beggar for ever. With the poverty of a 
Lazarus, a man may die, and be a rich and a glorious 
being for ever. 

The question then comes, What is the True End of 


Life? Were I to try to give you an answer to that. 


question in the fewest words possible, 1 would say, 
It is to make the most of yourselves according to the 
opportunities and circumstances in which you are placed. 

You have bodily powers and functions which you 
ean conserve and perpetuate: by prudence and_s0- 
briety, or destroy by indulgence and excess. You 
have mental powers which you can strengthen and 
enlarge by training and cultivation, or suffer to become 
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feeble by neglect. You have esthetic and imaginative 
powers which you can develop and gratify by studying 
the beauties of art, of poetry, and of nature, or allow 
to be smothered within you, beneath the accumula- 
tions of sense and secularity. You have moral powers : 
which you can quicken and refine by communing with 
the True, the Good, and the! Holy, or deaden and 
defile by transgression and sin. You have religtous 
ste which you can lift up into fellowship with the 

ivine, the Heavenly, and the Eternal, or lose alto- 
gether under the influence and teaching of a miserable 
Secularism. You have relations which you can make 
channels of influence for ameliorating and —s 
the condition of others, or which may be an injury an 
a curse to humanity. When a*man, therefore, makes 
the most of all the powers or elements of his being, 
according to the circumstances in which he is liicedl 
then he secures the true end of life, or rather, this ¢s 
the true end of life. a ie | 

The full-blown flower, in all the grace of form and 
_ loveliness of colour—the insect, unfolding its beauties, 
disporting itself in the noonday, beams, and rejoicing 
in its ephemeral existence—the noble horse, as he 
drags along the heavy burden, or rushes swiftly with 
his rider, submitting his strength and his speed to the 
will of his master—the royal eagle, shining with gold, 
screaming with joy, quivering with delight, and rushing 
into the very blaze of the sun’s + Par angelic being 
sped in his flight by Jehovah’s Bidding, burning with 
love to his service, expatiating upon all the displays of 
God’s perfections, exercising al] his benevolent im- 
pulses, exerting the full might of his active powers, 
and aiming at the glory of his OCfeator, and the good 
of the universe—all attain the true end of their exist- 
enee; and they do so by making the most of them- 
selves, according to their nature and condition. And 
man, guided by the aid of his Creator, uluminated in 
his intellect by truth, pleased and refreshed by the 
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ying forms in which the Invisible One arrays him- 
self animated by intense love in his heart, embodying 
his benevolent impulses in practical forms, employing 
his physical powers in subordination to the higher 
claims of his spiritual being, and vitalising all his rela- 
tionships as a child, or parent, or servant, or master, 
or citizen, with living power; man thus reaches the 
true end of life, and he does so by making the most of 


"himself. We would not drop one constituent ‘of his 


entire nature ; we would not overlook one deed which 
he has the opportunity to perform. At every suc- 
cessive stage in his onward course through life, the 
filing up of the whole capacity of being and doing is” 
the exact point at which he attains the true end of 
life. To become the best, and to do the best, of which 
his whole nature is capable, subject to the necessary 
oo of his condition, constitute the true end of 
In the light of this statement, see how the ends of | 
life, which men propose to themselves, are false, and 
not true. Look at the mere sensualist. His end is 


_ bodily gratification. But what becomes of the higher 


and nobler powers of his nature ? They are worse than 
ine wpa they are prostituted. In his case; it 18 
making the godlike faculties of the soul the drudges 
of the flesh, and employing the sacred vessels of the 
sanctuary amid the scenes and the revelries of the 
midnight’s debauch. Look at the avaricious man. His 
end is an idol of gold; his Bible is the ledger ; his 
liturgy is, Give give; his Sabbath is every day in the 
year; and his offerings are reason, conscience, heart, 
time, and eternity. Look at the scientific man. He 
may explore every realm of nature, sound the depths. 

of every philosophy, and make all knowledge his own; © 
but the love of God and of man, and the cultivation of 
the elements of piety, may be altogether overlooked. 
Look at the literary aspirant. He may write the 


grandest prose or the finest epic, and be crowned by 
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an applauding generation with the laurel, 
and, after all, be a moral pest, and have a dreary out- 
look for eternity! Look at’ the gtatesman. He may. 
toil amid the agitations and schemes of the senate, 
reach the highest pitch of senatprial eloquence and 
influence, and at the same time be the victim of lust 
or the prey of intemperance. Then look at the war- 
rior. He may return from his ¢onquests amid the 
shouts of an enthusiastic people, be decorated by every 
mark of honour, receive the palatial residence and the 
rich grounds from a grate nation, and have his 
name engrayen upon marble and brass; but his pri- 
vate history may be characterised by domestic treach- 
ery, heart-burnings, and wrongs. | | 
Were it necessary, I might multiply cases, and in 
none of them do I find the true end of life to be at- 
tained; and for this simple reason, that some one 
power or passion of their nature has been indulged, to 
the almost entire neglect of all the rest; and thus, 
instead of making the most of their whole being, they 
have fashioned themselves into distorted shapes, and 
become intellectual or moral prodigies. 
Regarding this, then, as the true end of life, I mght 
draw one consideration in support of it from analogy. 
Everything in nature reaches the true end of its exist- 
ence by making the most of itself. You are not satis- 
fied with the blade, or with the ear, but you look for 
the full corn in the ear. You are not satisfied with 
the bud, or with the blossom, but look for the fruit. 
You are not satisfied with the bright frosts and snow- 
drifts of winter, or with the ceukal ivan and beauties 
of spring, or with the advancing ‘glories of summer, 
but you look for the purpling qusters and golden 
plenty of autumn. Stop any one of these develop- 
ments at an earlier stage, and you have abortion and 
failure. And why? cause Nature has not made 
the most of herself, or, in other words, these separate 
parts have not reached the true end of their existence. 
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In the highest being in nature, are we to find a con- 
tradiction to the law which governs all the rest? Is_ 


man to stand out as an exception to the general rule ? 


Are we to apply a more stringent law to tlie seed 
which the husbandman deposits than to the rational 
being who deposits it? Are we to be more stringent 
in our demands of the horse than of his rider? ‘Are 
we to root up the tree, and cast into the flames that 
which never gets beyond blossom, and which, there- 
fore, will not repay our attention and our culture, and 
look with complacency upon the man who is an abor- 
tion and a failure in the spiritual world? The man 
who makes the body, or money, or knowledge, or fame, 
or power, or greatness, the end of life, makes not the 
most of himself, and is out of harmony with all around. 
Every process in the natural world, going on to the 
true end of existence, raises the voice of condemnation 
against such a man, as violating the great law of the 
universe. 

I might draw another consideration in support of — 
this view from the character of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

In Him, as a man, I see what man ought to be, and 
todo. He is the model man. He is the protot 
of human existence. In word and in deed, He is the 
law of our life. He is at once the Legislator and the 
Exemplifier of what we should aim at as the true end 
of life. Just as human beings are brought to resemble 
Him will the present state reflect the celestial, as 
earth’s thousand waters reflect on their bosom the 
bright orbs of midnight. 

Surely He attained the true end of life. But how? 


By developing and employing al/ the powers of 


being to the utmost. ason, conscience, will, pa 

sions, life, all were fully developed and expended in 
obedience to the Divine will, in the supreme love’ of 
Deity, and, when required, in being offered without 
spot to God upon an altar of the world’s redemption. 
Is this example a model for us? Is the law ‘of 
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Christ’s human life to be the law of ours? But how, 
in the name of consistency, can this be, if we make 
not the will of God the rule of conscience and duty— 
the excellencies of God the objects of our heart’s su- 
preme love—the manifestations of God the field of 
delighted contemplation and study+-if we practise not 
moderation in the use of. temporal blessings—if we 
are not kind, and forbearing, and: forgiving in our — 
intercourse with others—if we be ndt practically bene- 
volent and laborious, according to ‘ extent of oppor- 
tunities and means, in seeking the @bod of our family, 
our neighbourhood, our country, and the world? But 
let a man be and do all this—let a man obey the law 
of Christ’s human life—and he will make the most of 
himself, and attain the true end of his existence. 
I might draw another consideration in support of 
this view from the future state. HE | 
The best preparation for the next life is to make the 
most of this. The goal of the present is the starting- 
post of the future. The more, therefore, a man makes 
of himself here—the ‘higher the position which he 
reaches—the more favourable will be the commence- 
ment of his career hereafter. 1 grant you, that a man 
may live a life of self-indulgence and sin, and may die 
a Christian. Like the thief upon the cross, he may 
just be saved, yet so as by fire. But surely the true 
end of life is something more, and something nobler, 
than merely to escape falling into hell. Such a man 
only begins to live just before passing into the next 
state; but with reference to the cultivation of his 
»owers in the prospect of the future, and the benefit- 
ing of his fellows during his pilgrimage—with refer- 
ence to the full end for which thisslife is granted— 
this man has not gained it. So far as ¢hzs life is con- 
cerned, in looking back it presents one wide scene of 
disaster and desolation; and in looking forward, he 
has to commence in the most contracted sphere and 
under the most fearful disadvantages. 
_ He may reach the shore of the good land which is 
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afar off; but he does so —— solitary plank of the 
vessel which has been wrecked by his folly and wicked- 
ness, having lost for ever the precious treasures of a | 


lifetime. But the man who exemplifies the principle 
. Lam endeavouring to enforce upon you, comes into port 


with all his canvas unfurled, with his streamers flut- 


tering in the breeze, with a precious cargo in the hold, 


and is welcomed by the shouts of admiring thousands. 

The future has its position for a man exactly cor- 
responding with the one which he vacates at the close 
of the present. Relatively, it has not a.nodle position 
for him who spends this life ignobly. It has nota 
reward for him who has done no service. It has not a 


_ harvest for him who has not scattered the seeds of 


holiness and usefulness. The man, therefore, who does 
not make the most of himself now, does not receive 


the same sphere hereafter with the man who does; 


and while he may secure an end of life in escaping 
rdition, he does not secure the true end of life in 
making the most of himself, and in securing a corre- 
spondingly larger a of intelligence, activity, and 
enjoyment in the life which is to come. | 
Nature, revelation, and eternity combine, then, in 
enforcing upon you this position, that the true end of 
life is to make the most of yourselves, according to 
your opportunities and circumstances, in the sense in 
which it has been explained. | 


THE DYING SOLDIER-BOY. 
{AN INCIDENT In INDIA.) 


Ir was a tropic’s sunset—that sweet hour 
When the light changes in its power, 
Yielding up blazing, dazzling might, 

For loveliness to heart and sight. 

Each palm-tree bows her graceful head, 
Night's starry eyes look from their bed, 
In silence Nature seems to gaze 

On skies which blush ’mid golden rays. 
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The drooping flowers revive roa F 
Bathing each upturn’d face in dew ; ; 
The murmurs of the sea-breeze cease ; 
E’en noisy man is won to peace, , 


Such was the hour. That eventix 

I watch’d a dying couch beside—P 

A gentle stranger soldier-boy, 
An English household's pride and joy. 


They knew not that their loved one lay 
Sinking in death on that calm re 
While his young heart would fondly dwell 
On meeting those he loved so well; 


Thought grew too sad ; I scarce dould bear 
To look upon a face so fair ; : 

The eyelids, with their fringes deep, 
Closed as if guarding holy sleep, ° 


One hand in mine lay gently clasp'd, 
The other still a letter grasp’d, 

Part written bold and part more fair, 
A brother’s and a mother’s care, 


Deeming he slept, I murmur’d low: 
‘* God comfort them beneath this blow, 
And strengthen and support you tpo.’ 
He heard, ‘and oped his eyes | of blue. 


I then dying?’’ calm he said; 
I gently spoke with bended héad, | 

And waited for the burst of grief, - 
Not knowing what would at ITE 


But he was still; no murmur ?roke, 
No tear swell’d high when negt he spoke: 
‘* Death is a solemn thing to. 
But life is far more so to me, fe ; 


Mother must not forget her ay 


(He paused as seeing it awhil 
But keep it for the other's sqgke ; 
Death can scarce greater parting make. 


Tell her, her prayers have ke me right, 
That home was ever my delight; 

"Tis solemn to death our breath to give, 
But I feel ‘tis as solemn a “T to live.”’ 


| 


| 


THE STOLEN TREASURE. 


Not many days more, and he sunk to rest 
On a Saviour’s, if not on a mother’s breast ; 
But his words remain—in my heart they lie— 
‘* Tis solemn to live, as ‘tis solemn to die.’’ 


East Tytherton. 


THE STOLEN TREASURE. 
CHAPTER IX, 


How common is the remark, that there are some moments 
which gather into themselves the feelings and the conse- 
quences that in ordinary times are scattered over weeks and 
years : such were the moments that followed, while the burn- 
ing house sent up its volumes of smoke and flame; while the 
still water, just then at its lowest, washed softly against the 
brink of that now broad reach of sand, and yet glowed with 
that superb but terrible pathway; while we sat mute with 
terror and amave; and while Frances fied fleetly away from us 
among the smouldering brands. | om 

It had cost our sailor but little effort hitherto to keep‘his 
boat almost stationary ; for there was no air, and no seaon. He. 
now, as well as ourselves, sat gazing with stunned and help-. 
less wonder while Frances rushed away on her perilous 
errand ; but suddenly starting, when, as I suppose, he found 
the tide had turned, and that we were drifting in, he gave 4 
few vigorous strokes with his oars, as he began to feel the 
pebbles grating under us. ‘‘ Now, ladies,” he said, in an 
excited voice, ‘‘I see what the poor young thing is gomg t0- 
do. Mind yourselves; for run after her I must and will.” 
And so saying, he sprung ashore, and flew after Frances with 
a vehemence and vigour that, far as he wes behind, almost 
made me hope that he would catch her. ni 

But now came again that “ confusion worse confounded.” 
The boat-load was once more loose on the sand, and I alone 
was still sitting in it; the French girls were all running 
about, wringing their hands ; the English girls were helplessly 
crying, and clinging about Madame, now calling on her ae 
get Frances back, and now to save May; Madame herse 
was bewildered under this great misfortune, not doing 4 
not attempting to do anything; for what, indeed, could he 
do but lift up her trembling hands to heaven and pray, ® 
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of one the danger of the 


other ? 

And I, as I sat alone in the boat, bs gh was gently rocked 

against the beach with every retur,of the wave, saw the 
sailor’s deep footmarks on the sand, and that every footmark 
was full of sea-water, and every rd of that water roseate 
with the bloom of fire-light, either fré6m the ruin or from the 
sky. In accounts of all events that greatly excite people, we 
find that their own feelings and impxessions are mixed with 
the narrative: mine must ‘be also, forsthey seemed more real 
to me than external things; and, in spite of my despair, I did 
look down into those tiny pools, and'I did observe the rosy 
tinges of the breaking waves and the rosy drops that fell from 
the now drifting oars, and 1 did say to myself, how very beau- 
tiful they were ! But there is also in my mind a vivid picture 
of the scene. I was ordered by Madame to get out of the 
boat, and I managed to obey her. ig her still standing 
passive and stunned—the girls rushing, and hysterically ery- 
ing around her—the sailors and people about the burning 
house, flinging water as well as they cpuld pn the low roof of 
the wing, which was rapidly catching fr , and every moment 
forcing them back and back—and Fra ces, ‘unnoticed by any 
of them, flying on to almost certain geath; and, if possible, 
urged to still greater swiftness by th sour ad ot the sailor's 
footsteps behind her. LT 

She was near—she was nearer; I cried gut, as if my one 
childish voice could be heard so far away, beseeching the 
people to see her, to know what she wag abqut to do, and to 
arrest her reckless steps. My heart sang—Ishut my eyes for 
a moment—then I opened them, and say her at the end of the 
wing, running up an outer staircase we connected ” veran- 
dah with the sands. 

A great wreath of smoke came down ver hee and hid her. 
The sailor was close at her heels, Se emerged from the 
smoke, and still pressed on ; she reached a window, and such 
was the vividness of the light, that even at that distance I 
distinctly saw her fling her shawl oversher hand, and then 
dash it through the glass. That was the last thing I did see: 
another great volume of steam from the water that they were 
sending up from below spread swiftly over her, and when it 
melted away into the glowing air, she-and the sailor had dis- 
appeared, 

Next I saw a great confusion among tie people below, and 
there was fast shouting, screaming, and rushing up and down. 
Several more people were upon the verandah, and, owing to a 
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And now we all, as | 
‘my mind, as I remem 


and whirled out 
pers, and ‘flung 


“go off its balance, that I was unable to. what 


“ahight be goitig on within that ‘burning ruin; but wasonly 
“oecupied ‘with watching and following ‘the’ footprints “that 
had left'in the sand, and with observing the stféake 
Mey that to’ appear in the: east. That Frances and | 
e May were both dead I did not doubt; end in my ‘ bewil- 


going wp the tidges of those clouds in the golden dawn. 


#5 But we gory had drawn ‘near, and the flush of that great 

heat was on our shining in our‘eyes, and the wind 
was 
“our ‘@ars, and s 


that it all, tho gh I ‘of some | 


which followed— 
By reflection from the terror, and shouting, and storming, 
and warning tries, and heavy footsteps, and frantic” flinging 
of water by the men about the'flames. 
First, I remember that I strained my eyes; nd 
“Haine obscured the wooden ‘wing, that I distinguished Dut 
‘Tithe ; ‘the fire was fringing the edges of-every overlapping 


had a momentar Vision, and it: was: 


d, ; ‘seemed to be seized amd 

ghakett by the fire, it waa ‘burnt and 

 “ghrivelled up with all its ample ‘curtains, and the floor a 

given way,,and the bed ‘had goné down. That bed ‘had been 

@ecked with eurtains covered with drooping Little 

ae _May had. been coaxed to sleep in it, party on ae | 
aaron Where was she now 


3 


‘wafting our garments, and the thunder of it was stuiining” | 
the ground ‘under our feet." 


themselves 


but, after helplessly (as: it it seemed).a long 


ing thick upon bed ‘inside’ fo 
there black 
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hen, where were cried the crowd. 
gailor looked ap to where, solitary pile of chimneys 

utline, “There was an. immediate, and 


‘simultaneous rush round the ruins of the house and 
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a projecting platform, only a few feet wide, and apparently forty 
feet high, sat Frances, with something in her arms. This little 
platform seemed to be the remains of some floor, which had 
beer burnt not quite up to the chimneys ; but how long would 
it stand was the question, and how long would it be before 
those crumbling chimneys came down ? : 

It was now probably about two hours since the fire had 
first broken out, and it might be somewhat past four o’clock, 
No engines had arrived, which was not wonderful, as the 
nearest were twelve miles off; but the sailors (who had been 
hitherto the saving of every person in the house), though 
their exertions had manifestly tired them greatly, and some 
were bruised and scorched, no sooner perceived Frances 
sitting on the projecting height, than they gathered together, 
and gave. a deep hearty cheer by way of reassuring her, and 


then ran here and there in search of ropes and beams, m- 


tending to attempt a rescue. As I was eagerly watching 
their efforts at making a scaffold, somebody cried. out 
that ‘‘the Madame had fainted,’’ and the attention of. the 
unoccupied persons being thus attracted to her and to us, 
they carried Madame into an outhouse, which had been used. 
aS an extra carriage-house. There they obliged us all to 
follow, and then shut us in, bringing us wine and bread, 
and positively keeping sentry at the door. I cannot wonder 
that they did this, for the whole precincts of the house were 
highly dangerous ; red hot tiles strewed the neighbourhood of 
the wing, and though the fire had burnt itself out, the sand 
and the remaining walls flung fierce heat against us, and 
the water lying in pools as it had come down after bemg 
tossed in buckets on the fire, was quite hot, and still steamed: 
The sun-was just rising as we were shut into the carriage-. 
house, and we were very miserable through suspense; but 
we had not long to wait for tidings of our school-fellows. 
Madame had not recovered many minutes from her fainting, 
fit, and begun to sit up and collect her thoughts, when we 
heard tremendous and repeated cheers, then a rushing of 
many feet towards our asylum; and at last the door was 
violently flung open, and in ran Frances with May in her 
arms, ORRIS, 


THE PHILOSOPHER AT THE TRIBUNAL OF 
THE INQUISITION. 


It was winter time, in the year of grace 1632, and the 
members of the tribunal of the Inquisition were met In 
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solemn conclave. But the “ sacred and supreme congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office ”-——such was the high-sounding title 
of this blot on the middle ages—was ill at ease. A man, 
noble and learned, whom they had hoped was silenced by 
their threats, had again published some of those immutable 
truths which it was permitted him by God to reveal. ‘They 
clashed with the dogmatic teaching of that church, whose 
infallible chiefdom had been prostituted by the elevation of 
a Borgia; they opened the eyes of the people, to seek for 
further falsehood in the traditions with which the pure 
light of Christianity was quenched ; and their Eminences— 
wise men in their generation—foresaw that if truth could 
not be erushed, their authority must fall; that the acknow- 
ledgment of one error must inevitably lead) to the confession 
of many more; and that a blow would be: ‘struck at Roman 
Catholicism which would level the stately fabric raised on 
the spiritual prostration of mankind. ) 
And what was it that caused this dismay among learned 
cardinals and prelates? what gathered them in deep con- 
ference round the council board ‘of the sac office 2—This 
Galileo Galilei, the Florentine astronomef, had sent forth 
to the world a book upholding the reality of the Coperni- 
can against the Ptolemaic and Aristotelian systems of the 


universe. 
This work fell upon the Romish priest}iood: ike a dun. 
gig 


derbolt. 

Galileo, years before, had felt the enslaying grasp of the 
Inquisition. In 1615, a monk of the ]Jominican order, 
Lorini by name, had denounced him to this fell tribunal. 
‘aceini, the Dominican, his deadly enemy, was bribed by 
the mastership of the convent of Minerva to settle at Kome, 
and get up the case against him. ‘The result of these 
machinations was that, on the 16th February, 1614, he 
was enjoined by Cardinal Bellarmine, on | the’ part of the 
Inquisition, to renounce his heretical doc ‘trine of the earth's 
motion, on pain of being thrown into prison. Tq his 
honour, be it said, the Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, opposed 
this decree, and his elevation in 1623 to the papal chair, 
under the title of Urban VIII, was hailed by Galilea and 
his friends as a safeguard and pledge against the ungeru- 
pulous meddling of the Holy Office, which checked) and 
crippled the advancement of science and truth. 

In 1630, Galileo the work we 
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have mentioned above, and at the advanced age of sixty- 
eight undertook a journey to Rome, to obtain the requisite 
licence to publish it. It was submitted to Niccolo Ricciardi, 
who filled the office of “ Master of the Palace,” for inspec- 
tion; and he, either from being too dull to apprehend its 
real meaning, or willing to serve Galileo, gave his approval, 
subject to a few alterations which he pointed out. It was 
Galileo's intention to have published it at Rome, under the 
superintendence of his firm ally, Prince Cesi ; but the death 
of that accomplished nobleman, in August, frustrated his 
plans. He then determined on Florence, and for this pur- 
pose succeeded in obtaining the licence of the Inquisitor- 
General at that place, who also must have been blind to the 
real aim of the book. All difficulties surmounted, it was 

rinted, and early in 1632 lay before the Council of the 

nquisition, troubling their minds as much as the writing 
on the wall did the Babylonish king. 

The hall in which the conclave is met is hung with black, 
and lighted by silver candelabra; an oblong table stretches 
across the breadth of the upper end, covered also with black 
cloth. At the centre is placed a chair, raised slightly from 
the floor, and overshadowed by a canopy. In it is seated 
the President of the assembly. Is it the holy father, Pope 
Urban VIII, come to condemn that which as Cardinal 
Barberini he encouraged ? No; his Sanctity remains in the 
Vatican ; but it is whispered about that he will no longer 
befriend the Florentine, who has caricatured him in his 
book under the character of Simplicio, who conducts the 
dialogue in favour of the Ptolemaic system. Others say 
that. he is absent, because he, the infallible head of the 
church, entertains similar opinions to the Florentine; and, 
not having the candour and boldness to protect Galileo, will 
not take personally a part in his condemnation. Be it as 
it may, the Cardinal di Ascoli, clad in the robes of chief 
Inquisitor, occupies the chair. On each side of him sit, 
according to their rank, the eleven cardinals who compose 
this terrible and searching court. But, besides these, we 
observe the violent friar of former days, Caccini, now & 
of the Convent of Minerva, whose whole frame appears to 
gloat over the prospective condemnation of the hoary sage; 


and the abbé Castelli, himself a distinguished mathematician, 


who vainly attempts to check the furious indignation of the — 
scowling abbot. Seated also at the end of the tuble is the 
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“ magnificent Charles Sincerus, Doctor of both Laws, Fiscal 
Proctor of the Holy Office;” and opposite the President, 
Ascoli the secretary is painfully labouring through q@ mass 
of documentary evidence, collected by the malice of Caceini. 
The room is quite bare of furniture. The heavy. black 
drapery, drooping to the floor, seems to enshrine the assem- 
blage in impenetrable mystery ; there is nothing to relieve 
its monotony, except at the further end, opposite the: presi- 
dential chair; and there, the gloomy curtains drawn aside, 
disclose in a recess a large representation in silver of our 
Saviour on the cross, dazzling with the light thrown on it 
by two massive candelabra, and contrasting strikingly with 
the gloom of the dimly illuminated hall, the light of whose 
scattered tapers is almost quenched by the dark hangings. — 
On the table, before the President, is an exquisitely carved _ 
crucifix, in ivory; a small hand bell, and the cause of all - 
this solemnity, a copy of the objectionable book. | 

“ He is a relapsed heretic,” growled Caccini, overcoming 
the efforts of Castelli to restrain him; “ and ought to be 
dealt with as such by the Holy Office. Your Eminences 
would do well not to imitate the lenity of the supreme 
congregation in 1616. See what it has led to? This 
visionary star-gazer, who sets himself up against the Holy 
Seriptures, is not content with reiterating his damnable 
heresies, but he mocks you by his subtle disguise ; he insults 
our holy fathers, and scandalises the chureh; and you,” 
continued he, turning fiercely to Castelli, ‘‘ you were the 
correspondent of the arch-heretie: take heed that the mud 
does not stick to you! Who can touch piteh, and net be 
detiled ?” | 

“If the sun does not move, but is in the centre of our 
system,” asked the Cardinal Ginetti, “ why should foshua 
have commanded it to stand still?” nee" 5 

“ Might it not be, your Eminences,” mildly suggested 
Castelli, “ that Scripture must not always be interpreted 
too literally ; and that in speaking of these things, it only 
conveyed the popular notion of the day,” Caceini started 
back. “ For the Scriptures also speak of the heavens being 
solid and polished like a mirror of bronze, ‘and we glo not 
hold tliat doctrine at present. Must we pot, theyefore, 
instead of attempting to reconcile—ypur ; pardon,. Lord 
Abbot,” said he to Caccini, who was about to commence an 
harangue—‘ 1 have just done; instead of forcing bet to 
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accommodate themselves to Holy Writ, construe with al] 
due reverence the sacred page not too literally!” 

A murmur of dissatisfaction at this “ liberal” opinion 
passed through the assembly, and Caccini muttered that 
the Abbé Castelli had acknowledged himself a heretic. 

The Cardinal di Ascoli, however, checking the increasing 
signs of dissatisfaction at the rationalism of Castelli, who 
had resumed his seat, said sternly to him: “Take heed, 
Abbé, lest, in advocating the cause of a friend, you com- 
promise yourself!” 

“T am afraid,” whispered Caccini to his other neighbour, 
the Cardinal Bentivoglio, “that the Pope’s mathematician 
has only enunciated the opinion of the holy father himself. 
Remember you not, lord Cardinal, that his Holiness himself 
once said, that the church had not condemned the system, 
and that no person need fear to’undertake to prove it true? 
Will he, think you, consent to this heretic being summoned 
before the Holy Office? Once here,” added he, with a 
fiendish smile, and he shail recant!” | 

“The Pope,” returned the cardinal hurriedly, “is now 
enraged against this man. He believes that Simplicio 1s 
meant for him, and if we seek permission of him before his 
anger is cooled, he will consent to Galileo’s being arrested ; 
then,” continued he, with a sardonic smile, “the parental 
care of the Holy Office will do the rest. But, hush! the 
President is about to speak.” Shue 

The Cardinal di Ascoli at this moment rose, and kissing 
the crucifix before him, then spoke to the assembled pre- 
lates :—* Your Eminences are aware that we are met this” 


- day as Inquisitors-General throughout the whole Christian 


republic, and special.deputies of the holy apostolical chair 


against heretical to consider whether Galileo 


Galilei ought not to be summoned before this Holy Office, 
for persisting in inculeating doctrines which the Holy 
Inquisition has already forbidden him to teach. The holy 
tribunal, at that time desirous of providing against the 
disorder and mischief which was proceeding and increasing 
through his erroneous doctrine, to the detriment of the holy 
faith, commanded the Theological Qualifiers to express the 
doctrine of the church, and they laid down, that ‘the pro-— 
position that the sun is in the centre of the world, and 1m- | 
moveable from its place, is absurd, philosophically false and 


formally heretical; because it is expressly contrary to the 
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Holy Scriptures; and the proposition that the earth ip not 
the centre of the world, nor immoveable, but that it mpves, 
and also with a diurnal motion, is also absurd, philoso- 
phically false, and theologically eonsidered, equally errone- 
ous in faith.’ This Galileo subseribed to; but he has)/now 
dared to publish a book” —pointing to the copy lying om the 
table—‘in which he reiterates, under specious guise, all his 
former heresies. The Inquisition was mild before, but it 
must be firm now; for the church will lose all its power, if 
a man like this is allowed to contravene her settled peduden 
with impunity. The holy father, justly amazed aft his 
contumacy, will consent to his admonition hy the Holy 
Office, and once before the sacred and supreme congrega- 
tion, he must and shad/ be made to abjure his heresies, Is 
it your pleasure, then, that he be at once summoned before 
us?” | ad 

The council all expressed their approval—Castelli alone 
remaining silent; and half-an-hour afterwards, the man- 
date which was to summon the noble philosopher before 
the dreadful tribunal, was returned, bearing the signature 
of Urban VIII. 

Let us pass on to the concluding seene of this act of 
religious persecution. 

On the 22nd of June, the whole of Rome is at the gates 
of the convent of Minerva. ‘This day the Inquisition is to 
signalise its triumph—to reap the fruit of its unwearying 
persecution. Galileo has bee? in the eternal city since the 
14th of February, He has been under the censtraint—at 
least part of the time—of the Holy Office. .It is darkly 
hinted by many that torture has been resorted to, to make 
the old man renounce those truths which have taken him a 
lifetime to develop. It is said that nothing short of the 
rigororum examen can have determined him to give the lie to 
fifty years of unwearying research. ‘This suspicion remains 
one of the darkest blots on the history of the perseeuting 
Inguisition, and their acknowledged cruelties in many cases 
make them deserve the reproach. It is hard to conceive 
that, with an old and feeble victim in their grasp, they 
should in the least an to exercisq their unlimited 
power to attain the desired end. 4 | 

Within the walls of the convent are thé Inquisitors- 
General, accompanied by bishops and prelftes without 
number, and surrounded by all the pomp and paraph¢rnalia 
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of the Roman church. They are all there to join in exulta- 
tion over the abasement of truth—to pride themselves on 
the noble heart about to be broken. It is their work. Let 
them: enjoy one hour of malice and revenge! It was truly 
a bitter stroke, to compel him to abnegate his belief, under 
the roof of his deadliest enemy; but the Inquisition plumes 
itself on omitting nothing which can add to the Floren-— 
tine’s degradation. 

~The solemn mockeries of the mass have been performed ; 
cardinals, bishops, priests and monks, have _prostrated 
themselves before the consecrated host; the incense in lazy 
clouds is mounting to the vaulted roof; the pealing organ 
is still reverberating through the pillared aisles; the 
thousand lights are flashing back through the perfumed 


haze, from the magnificent pix and massive gold plate on 


the high altar; when the crowd at the lower end of the 
chapel divides, and an old man, guarded by two familiars, 
slowly advances towards the glittering throng. He is of 
middle height, and although now somewhat bent by age 
and shame, he must have once possessed a muscular and 
well-proportioned frame. The fire of genius still flashes 
from his penetrating eyes, and his now snowy hair and long 
beard enhance the natural dignity of his countenance. 
His quick glance shows that age has not tamed his noble 
irit; but his downcast look evinees the degradation he feels. 
Clad in the coarse woollen garment of a penitent, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, bearing a lighted taper in his hand, 
he reaches the lowest step of the rin altar, and kneels 
before his judges. Yes! prostrates himself before those 
whose whole intellect concentrated would have been far 
lower than his single mind. Truly the Inquisition has 
well broken in its victim. 
His sentenee, subseribed by seven cardinals, is read by 
the chancellor, and then comes the concluding act of this 
atrocious trial. Still kneeling before the Inquisition, 48 
though before his God, Galileo, laying his hands on the 
holy evangelists, repeats after the fiscal proctor of the Holy 


Office this humiliating falsehood :—*“ I, Galileo Galile!, 


son of the late Vincenzo Galilei, of Florence, aged seventy 

ears, being brought personally to judgment, and kneeling 
before ou, most eminent and most reverend lords, cardinals, 
pron inquisitors of the Universal Christian Republi 


against heretical depravity, having before my eyes the 
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holy gospels, which I touch with my own hands; swear 
that I have always believed, and with the help of God 
will in future believe, every article which the holy catholic 
apostolic Church of Rome holds, teaches, and pevennats 
But, because I had been enjoined by this Holy Office 
— altogether to abandon the false opinion which maintains 
that the sun is the centre and immoveable, and for- 
bidden to hold, defend, or teach the said false doctrine in 
any manner; and after it had been signified to me that the 
said doctrine is repugnant to the Holy Scriptures, I have 
written a book, in which I treat of the same doctrine now 
condemned, and adduce reasons with erent force in support 
of the same, without giving any solution, and therefore 
have been judged grievously suspected of heresy; that 1s 
to say, that I held and believed that the sun is the 
centre of the world and immoveable, and that the earth is 
not the centre and moveable. Willing, therefore, to remove — 
from the minds of your eminences, and of every Catholic 
Christian, this vehement suspicion rightfully entertained 
towards me, with a sincere and unfeigned faith, I 
abjure, curse, and detest the said- errors and heresies, and 
generally every other error and sect contrary to the said 
oly church; and I swear that I will never more in future 
say or assert anything, verbally or in writing, which may 
give rise to a similar suspicion of me; but if I shall know 
any heretic, or any one suspected of heresy, that I will 
denounce him to this Holy Office, or to the inquisitor or 
ordinary of the place in which I may be, I swear, more- 
over, and promise, that I will fulfil and observe fully, all 
the penances which have been or shall be laid upon me by 
the Holy Office; but if it shall happen that I violate any 
of my said promises, oaths, and protestations (which God 
avert!) I subject myself to all the pains and punishments 
which have been decreed and promulgated by the sacred — 
canons, and other general and particular constitutions — 
against delinquents of this description. So may God heip 
me, and his holy gospels, which 1 touch with my hands. 
I, the above named Galileo Galilei, have labjured, sworn, 
promised, and bound myself as above; and in witness 
thereof, with my own hand have subscribed this present 
writing of my abjuration, which I have recited, word for 
word.” 
The inquisitors looked on with grim satisfaction, whilst 
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the old Florentine recited his abjuration. Rising painfully 
from his knees, the hot stinging blood of shame and re- 
morse tinging his withered cheek, his eyes wandered over 
his ruthless persecutors. Foremost among them, with an 
expression of almost demoniacal satisfaction, stood the 
mitred abbot, Caccini. Tor a moment the spirit of younger 
days stirred up Galileo’s heart; the memory of the past 
overwhelmed his fear of the present, and turning to one 
who stood near, he exclaimed, fiercely stamping ‘his foot 
on the ground, “ I) pur si muove ’—* It does move though.” 
From this assembly of tyrannical and bigoted eccle- 
siastics, Galileo passed to the prisons of the Inquisition. It 
is true that his detention there was short; but for the rest 
of his life, embittered by blindness and family misfortune, 
its spiritual sword was suspended over his head. His dis- 
coveries, Which shamed the country in which they were 
elaborated, were condemned in the Index Expurgatorius, 
and a Binease. contracted, it is said by some, through the 
tortures to which he was subjected during his trial, op- 
pressed painfully his remaining days. His name would 
have gone down to posterity, ‘surrounded by brighter 
halo of glory, had he risen superior to his tormentors; 
but, alas! his human strength was insufticient, and he 
well knew the power of the unprincipled tribunal who 


ruled him with an iron rod. 


POLYCARP. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF ZIMMERMAN.) 


‘* Go, lictor, bring the bishop forth, 

While yet the people stay ; 

I will that he should openly 
Renounce his faith to-day. 


And, if his Jesus to abjure 
The old man hasten not, 

His age shall nothing then avail, 
But death shall be his lot.”’ 


The preetor spake ; the lictor went ; 
With feeble, tottering feet, 

But courage strong, the bishop came 
Before the judgment-seat. 
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His silver hair, his gentle mien 


His mild and heavenly look, 3 
Moved even to tears old man and child a 
No heed the pretor took. 4 
The heathen spake—* aloud 
Thy Christianity ! & 


‘* Hope all beside,”’ said Polycarp, 
‘* But hope not this from me, 


‘* And wilt thou not, upon the spot, 
Thy Jesus’ name abjure? 
Thine : age shall be no shield to thee, 
Thy fate to die is sure.”’ | { 


Thy threat’nings, judge, from Jbsus Chgist 


My Lord, me camnot part, 
And if, for Him, I now must lie, | 
I die with willing heart.’ 


‘¢ Thou self-deceiver, seest thou not 
The fatal stake at hand ?’’ | 

‘‘ No fatal stake affrights my heart ; 
I die, if He command!”’ 


‘* Defiant one! thou there shalt fee! 
‘The wasting, flaming fire; | 

Go, lictor, bind him to the stake, . 
And pile the wood up highe ri 


The lictor does his bidding quick, 
And binds him to the stake ; % 

The martyr-stake where many a one 
Has died for Jesus’ sake. 

Again the prator’s voice is heard: 
Abjure thy Christian 

“ Nay!”’ cried the pious hero loud, 
T cling to Christ in death,”” | 


The prator nods, the lictor brings 
The burning flambeau nigh ; 

And from the wood. pile quickly rise 
The dazzling flames on high. 


The rising flames surround the stake, 
O’er Polycarp they roll ; | | 

They cannot move his ey es from heav en ; | 
He dies a hero-soul! | 
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THE IRISH BOY AND THE PRIEST, 
We have recently received a very cheering account 
of the continued and growing prosperity of the Con- 
nemara schools. The industrial departments are fa- 
vourably progressing. Both plain and fancy work 
have been largely executed by the girls, and the profits 
accruing from the sales have been appropriated to the 
food fund.* ‘The boys, too, are equally successful in— 
the farming operations in which they are engaged. 
But there is fruitage of a higher and more precious 
kind than this. The children are not only well in- 
structed in the principles Of Protestantism and evan- 
gelical truth, but there is abundant evidence of con- 
version to God, and of happy deaths, under the influence 
of gospel hopes and an enlightened faith, and this often 
when exposed to the persecutions of the Romish priest- 
hood yaa the upbraddings of relatives. As an example 
of the light which is breaking upon the minds even of 
the young in that land of “ the shadow of death,” we 
cite the following passage from the last report of the 
committee of the Schools :— 


There has been considerable progress in the schools; 4 
great number of children, both boys and girls, have passed 
off from them, but we still continue to get in fresh ones 
The children help to keep the controversy alive in_ the 
neighbourhood of their homes, and have many interesting 
conversations with the Romanists, and even with the priests 
themselves. ‘The following gives some idea of the spirit in 


in the priests’ 


which if is carried on, and the change even 1 re 
minds, as compared withthe early days of the Mission, 
when they would rather have threatened the horsewhip. 
An orphan boy of Clifden school says :--As I was return- 
ing from Derrigimla I met Priest , who asked me where, 


* Information to benevolent persons will be given, and contribu: 
tions towards the objects of the schools will be thankfully received, 
in Bury St. Kdmunds, by Miss S. Stowe, 24, St. John's Terrace, 
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saying,* 


THE BOY AND THE PRIEST. 


I had been, and then answered the question 
“ With handbills, I suppose.” 


Yes, sir,” said I. 

Priest. You are distributing bills here for the last seven 
years, and ye had ten to four more then than ye lave now. 

Boy. 1 beg your pardon ; we had not. ‘They are igcreasing 
every day, and no one knows what is working in any one’s 
heart; but God knows it, and he only, 1 don’t kyow what 
good thought may be working in your own heart, this mo- 
ment, but God knows. ' 

Priest. No one reads your bills now. { 

Boy. But they do read them, sir. 

Priest. \t is not the reading of a tract that will, make a 
Jumper of any one. 

Boy. No, nor the preaching of any one either. A preacher 
can only sow the seed; it is the work of the Holy bpirit to 
change the heart. | 

Priest. All nonsense. ‘ 

Boy. Well, do you take every tract you get andi read it, 
and fook for the texts in the ‘Bi sible, and pray eartiestly to 
God to send the Holy Spirit to teach you, and the you’ll 
find it will be the means of converting your soul. ‘ 

Priest. And why are ye posting and placarding jike the 
show-boys in Dublin ? 

Boy. It is all to invite controversy. We want all to hear 
and judge for themselves. 

Priest. And if allowed to hear and judge for themselves, 
what business have ye of ministers? You ought -to kick 


them 

hy should we kick them away, then? The 
Pas: directed every one to the Scriptures. The noble 
Bereans, commended by St. Paul for searching the Scrip- 
tures, did not kick him away, but, on the contrary, were 
praised for searching and judging for themselves. 


Priest. That ’s all nonsense. 
Boy. It is not, sir. Were they not ministers sent by 


pe: himself, who sends every genuine minister of the 
1? | 
"Priest. What is faith ? 
Boy. Faith is the substance of things hoped for—the 


evidence of wag not seen, 
Priest. It is Protestant teaching, not to believe anything 


but what you see. 
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the Queen ia in Baga 
| I have never. 
Won’ you believe thet Onrist is in 

Priest. But the the sight of the 

standing 80 have seen Christ in the 

~ Boy. Tell me one, if please... 

Priest. I don’t want to mention them now.. 

Boy: You can’t, neither can others doit. 
Priest. Will-we: ‘be saved only, then, through t 
1 Boys I rary ivi Neither is: there: 
an any other; for there is none. other name ander heaven s 

among men: whereby, we must be saved"? 
"No; for no person has ever kept the Lommeny 


Then God has given impossibilities. | 
‘No; for Christ came into the world 
the law, and kept the Commandments forus; 
Take my word for this, the Queen could) change 
as often\as you have. vand. toes. 
will, not take your word nor any. 
word, until. yon prove.it.to me. 
Priest. Every bishop is sworn ‘to believe 
‘Thirty-nine Articles. and Extreme Unotion, and the ;for- 
giving of the person sick of ,his sins, which are ail tobe 
nd ‘itt ‘the’ Book of Common Prayer there your religt | 
Gp the Bible alone, mot depending on ‘the Prayer: Book; 
neither, of these. doctrines is’ in it, and the sitth of 
the. Articles says. the: Bible theonly gules athe 
Which is the greatest sim, the stealiz 
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an American chilled dutwardly and 
one. is, apt to be by the first ap nad ipdiaponed 

somewhat out of humour with m a 


to be: with others, when mé, 
foot,'a parby of emigrants: ‘very con- 
dition. One of the-women was’ to -wnder the 


weight of a huge’ 
most of them were ragged, and all travel-stained, and 


eareworn. Bringmg the rear, with uncertain fal- 
steps, somewhat, behind the rest the 
a little girl of eight. years, 
her little purple kn ees, and her 
sport ds. She stepped’ wearily; as if'shic 
aim: nor® ‘object: in moving on; showing 
neither wonder nor childish euriosity at the new sights 
and’ scenés before her.’ It seemed to be matter 
‘indifference to the rest of the party) t 
with them. or ached. for: er: 
00 


y of snares 


A’ well: 


chest ‘she éarried upon her*head;. 
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hair from her forehead, strains her again to her breast, 
while tears of gratitude fall like rain from her eyes; 
then lifts her far above her head, as if to say, “ O God, 
I thank thee!”’ 
What can this pantomime mean ?—for not a word 
haye they spoken, amid all these sobs and caresses. 
What does this mean ?”’ said I to a bystander... 
“Qh! and it’s a child come over from the ‘old 
counthry, ma’am, to find her mother; and sure she’s 
just met her in the street, and the hearts of ’em are 
a’most breaking with the joy, you see.” pis DE 
~ **God be thanked!’ said I, as I wept too; “the 
dove has ‘found the ark, the lamb its fold! Let the 


chill wind blow, she will heed it not. The little weary 


head shall be pillowed sweetly to-night on that loving 
breast—the chilled limbs be warined and clothed 


the desolate little heart shall beat quick with love and 
hope.” 


And there I left them, still caressing, still weeping, 


- unconscious of the crowd that had gathered about 


them, forgetting the weary years of the past, pressing 
life-time of happiness into the joy of those blissful 


“moments. 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 


Two little girls went into the fields to gather 
flowers. Here they found buttercups, dandelions, 
violets, and many other pretty blossoms. One of the 
children was pleased with everything, and began to 
luck such flowers as she met with. In a little while, 
this girl had collected quite a bunch of flowers, and 
though some of them were not very handsome, yet 
altogether, they made a beautiful bouquet. The other 
child was more dainty, and determined to pluck no 
flowers but such as were very beautiful She dis- 
dained to gather the dandelions, for they were 8° 
common ; and she would not pluck the buttercups, for 
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they were all of one colour, and did not take her 
faney.. Even the blue violets were not good enough 
for her. ‘Thus the little pair wandered on through 
the. fields, till they were about to return. By this 
time, the dainty child, seeing that her sister had a 
fine collection of flowers, while she had none, began 
to think it best to pluck such as she could get. But 
now the flowers were scarce; not even a danflelion, a 
buttercup, nor a violet was to be found. Ag length, 
the little girl begged a single dandelion of her sister, 
and thus they returned home. | 4 tf 
When the two children went to their mother, she 
asked how it happened that one had so pretty a 
bouquet, while the other had but a single flower. 
The children told their story, and their mother then 
spoke to them as follows:—‘‘ My dear children, let 
this little event teach you a useful lesson. Jane has 
been the wiser of the two. Content with such flowers 
‘as came in her way, and not aiming at what ,was 
beyond her reach, she has been successful in her pur- 
suit, and has brought back a beautiful bunch of flowers. 
But Laura, who could not stoop to gather buttercups 
and dandelions, because she wanted something more 
beautiful than could be found, collected oo from 
the field, and was finally obliged to beg a dandelion of 
her sister. Thus it will always happen, my.children, 
in passing through life. If you are content with 
simple pleasures and innocent enjoyments, such as are 
scattered freely along your path, you will, day by day, 
gather enough to make you contented and happy. If, 
on the contrary, you scorn simple pleasures’and inno- 
cent enjoyments, and reach after those which are 
more rare and difficult to be obtained, you, will meet 
with frequent disappointments, and at lagt. become 
dependent upon others. Seek not, then, my children, 
for costly enjoyments or extravagant p Pliteg: Be 
industrious in gathering those which are Jawful, and 
which are adapted to your situation. Jy this way 
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you will cultivate a contented spirit, and secure your 
own peace: If, on the other hand, you disdain enjoy- 
ments that are suited to your taste and capacity, you 
will be hard to please, and perpetual discontent will 
dwell in your bosom. Thus you see, that one course 


will result in something better than riches, while the 


_ other will bring evils that are worse than poverty’” — 


REPLY TO THE CHARADE BY “ CLARISSA.” 


Fiorence the fair! city by poets sung, : 
Thy fame is rivall'd in our modern days ; 
A Christian lady, bless’d by every tongue, 
We deem more worthy of the poet’s lays. 
She, too, a Florence is, and fair as thou; | 
She, like the bird of night, the dark hour cheers ; 
A wreath of glory rested on her brow, eae 
The while she soothed the dying soidier’s fears. | 
Thy heavenward course pursue, good FLorEnce NIGHTINGALE; 
Encircled with thy country’s prayers, fear not thy strength 
will fail. JAEMILIVS. 


MENTAL PICTURES, 
Ve Ate 
_ Tue private cabinet of a royal palace, in which a monarch 
is seen holding, in eager whispers, a conference with an indi- 
vidual clad in mean and prison-stained apparel. A forlorn” 
hope seems to prompt the royal questioner, which the calm’ 
decision of the reply is calculated at once to convert into 
despair. The captive avails himself of the interview to offer 
dignified remonstrance and self-justification, which apparently 
produce the desired effect upon his hearer. | 
| 
A military consultation, held with closed doors ; the assem- 
bly is broken in upon by a summons addressed to one of their 
number, He retires accordingly for a short time, and then 
returns to his military companions, who greet his entrance 
with jocose inquiries, probably intended to veil real anxiety. 
His countenance betrays aroused ambition struggling with 
incredulity as he replies to their queries. A loud shout hails 
the conclusion of his statement, and martial preparations are 
at once set on foot. | me 
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Vit. 


A meeting for prayer and religious observance, presided 
over by two teachers, one of them distinguished by the anima- 
tion and energy of every word and action, while the aspect 
and tones of the other are replete alike with decision and with 
sweetness. ‘The assembly is swayed by a new and resistless — 
power, which is watched with keen curiosity by an aged and 
majestic-looking figure in the back-ground. At the close of 
the service, he hastily unrolls his girdle, steps forward, an¢ 
arrests the A tens footsteps of the teachers by a strangs 
unheard-of proposal. 


A stalwart-looking warrior, in the full flush of succes. 
walks by his young and beautiful bride. In the distance we 
perceive a venerable chieftain watching their approach with 
looks of benignant affection. As they draw near, the young 
wife appears to urge some course of action upon her husband, 
which he hesitates to adopt; whereupon she, dismounting 
from her bridal palfrey, bows reverently before the aged man. 
Then, eneouraged by his loving look and kindly question, 
she presents her affectionate entreaty for added benefits to 
her husband, and for herself the richer boon of a father’s 
blessing. 

| 

The audience chamber of a king. A young and attractive- 
looking foreigner is pleading for refuge on behalf of an aged 
couple whom he has introduced to the royal presence. Moved 
by the earnestness of the youthful petitioner, and probably 
remembering his claim to consideration as descended from a 
native of that country, the king graciously accedes to the 
petition, and the young man departs, relieved from his 

| LAURA, 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
THE FORTY-FOURTH, 


‘‘Oxn ho!” exclaimed the Editor, with a benign smile on 
his face, and a merry twinkle in his eye, as he entered the 
room where his critical aides were assembled as usual; ‘‘ so 
you have found your way back again to your literary mip? 
have you? Why, last month, at this period, here I was sit- 
ting solus, waiting, at first patiently, and then, I fear, some- 
what impatiently, for your arrival. But none of you appeared: 


VIII. 


Me > 
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it then occurred to me that you must have gone forth on your 

autumnal rambles, in common with almost everybody else in 
this vagabondizing age. I see now, by your freshened and 
improved looks, that my conjecture was a correct one. Well, 
my dear young friends, I am glad that you have been able to 
shuffle off the chafing harness for a season, and luxuriate in 


the freedom and enjoyment of a holiday excursion. Indeed, 


to let you into a secret, I have been out myself; your absence 
set me cogitating : ‘‘'Well, what’s good for the young is algo 
good for the old. If it is too late in life to hope to restore 
the tints of juvenescence to my wrinkled cheeks, yet the deep 
music of the ever-sounding sea is as full of melody to my soul 
as when in the days of my romantic boyhood I roamed, awed 
and subdued, along its shores; the wild free breezes of the © 


everlasting hills will play as revivingly among my scant’and 


grizzled locks as they did when my raven tresses were the 
pride of my mother and the envy of my companions; and 
the varied charms of hill and dale, of grove and glen, of lake 
and river, of grassy slope and rugged precipice, will afford 
almost as rich a delight as when I gazed upon them, en 
tranced, for the first time. Why, then, should not I follow 
your excellent example, and, escaping from.the precincts of 
this tumultuous Babylon, seek an interval of repose and quiet | 
somewhere in the bosom of nature?’ I accordingly did.aa, 
and am far from regretting the step. But see!’’ added he, 
pointing to the table, ‘‘how our work has accumulated on 
our hands.”’ 
**QOh!”’ exclaimed Edward, exhibiting an amazing amount 
of energy in his face and figure, ‘‘ we will soon despatch all 
arrears. I am just in the mind to do my share.”’ it ee 
‘You have all, no doubt, been very industrious du 

your absence from home!” said Mrs, M., with an arch look 
at the company. 
“*Industrious! yes, in walking, and riding, and sailing 
about from morning till night; but not a book could I settle 
down to read while I was out, The works of God. have 
greater fascinations to me than the productions of man, Oaly 
fancy me travelling about—a peripatetic reviewer—with# 
caravan of books behind me! Picture me seated on the top 
of Ben Nevis, and, utterly oblivious of the majestic panorams 
at my feet, critically weighing the contents of a Manual.of 
Politeness, or Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha!’ The very idea 
freezes my soul.”’ a 
This fancy picture from the vivacious Augustus seemed to 
highly amuse the party, for they broke out into a peal 0 
merry laughter. | 
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** Augustus is quite right,”’ said the editorial oracle; “there 
is a time for all things, and everything is most fitting and 
beautiful in its proper season, Excuse me, therefore, if ‘I 
cut short this pleasant discourse, and request your immediate 
attention to the duties of the evening. But not to transfer 
your thoughts too abruptly from the bleak though bracing 
summit of Ben Nevis, to the flowery heights of Parnassus, 
here is a volume, the congenial contents of which will render 
the transition easy. Next to the gratification of a personal 
visit to the classic and lovely regions which it describes, Iam 
disposed to place the rare privilege of perusing such a book 
as this.” RGR | 

“Tes title, sir, if you please,”’ said Edward, ‘‘ You quite 
fire my curiosity.”’ fim 

PrLGRIMAGE FROM THE Atps TO THE or, the In- 
fluence of Romanism on Trade, Justice, and Knowledge. 
By the Rev. J. A. Wytir, 

**The same gentleman, I presume,’’ said Mrs. M., ‘* who 
charmed us so completely with his ‘ Medern Judea’ and his life- 
like ‘Scenes from the Bible;’ and who also, if I mistake not, bore 
off a prize for the best Essay on the Papacy a few years since,”’ 

** Just so ; and this last production of his graphic pen com- 
bines all the excellences of his previous publications, Asa 
book of travel, it does for Italy what ‘ Edthen’ has done for 
the East; while as a gallery of dissolving views of Popery, as 
exhibited in the lands of its nativity and spontaneous develop- 
ment, it has no literary compeer. For evidénce of the vivid 
descriptive power of the writer, I need only refer to the ex- 
tract inserted in our pages a few months back on the ‘ Passage 
of the Alps.’ There is an animation and brilliancy of tone and 
colouring in it, harmonizing with the glorious scenery through 
which he passed. The book abounds with such passages, in 
which the graces of true poetry are hung aroynd the brows of 
noble thoughts. The account of Dr. Wylie’s visit’ to the 
Vaudois Valleys is deeply interesting, and brings that secluded 
theatre of heroism most vividly before the mind of the sym- 
pathising reader. In describing the Cathedral of Milan and 
its purlieus, he administers one of the most caustic rebukes to 
Romanism that that blighting, perverting, and enslaving sys- 
tem ever received. His keen Presbyterian eye detected in 
the natural out-growths of brute force and spiritual terrorism 
—in batteries of cannon placed so as to sweep the cathedral 
square, and rude daubs of purgatorial torments—the true 
and foundation of the papal usurpation.  Alto- 


¢ Edinburgh: Shepherd & Elliot. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
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gether, the book deals a deadlier blow at Antichrist than any 

merely theological disquisition could have done. Indeed, it 
is the fitting companion and complement of his masterly essay. 
To see, with his own eyes, how far the irresistible conclusions 
of the reason are exemplified by the social workings of the 
system in the very home of the Papacy, was his main object 
in visiting Italy. ‘I believed,’ he says, ‘that there were 
lessons to be learned there, which it was emphatically worth 
one’s while going there to learn, touching the working of that 
politico-religious system of which Italy has so long been the 
seat and centre. I had previously been at some little pains to 
make myself acquainted with this system in its principles, 
and wished to have an opportunity of studying it in its effects 
upon the government of the country, and the condition of the — 


. people, as respects their trade, industry, knowledge, liberty, 


religion, and general happiness.’ All the author relates and 
delineates, accordingly, bears more or less directly upon these 


_ important points—in all of which he discloses a_ terrible 


contrast with the same things as existing in Protestant 
countries. The tendency'of the work is to make every 
thoughtful Briton exclaim with grateful emotions, ‘Truly, 
the lines have fallen to me in pleasant places, and I haves 
goodly heritage.’”’ 

“I heartily re-echo the terms of commendation in which 
the Editor has spoken of Dr. Wylie’s book,” remarked Augus- 
tus :** in an age when almost every new fledgling from Picca- 
dilly or Fleet-street feels it a duty to trouble us with his 
‘Impressions’ or insipid ‘ Notes from his Journal,’ such ‘ Pil- 
grimages’ as that now under consideration, are a valuable 
acquisition. This is not a work to be tasted, according to Bacon's 
classification of books, but one to be leisurely eaten and de- 
liberately enjoyed. It is not a volume to be cursorily glanced — 
through during a few vacant minutes, and then thrown aside; 
but it is one to which the mind will longingly turn again | 
and again, as to a perpetual feast of eloquence and truth. 


‘Here is a book,” said Emmeline, producing an elegantly 
bound volume, “ which will be welcomed by thousands 
‘Grace Hamirton’s Scxoot Days, by Emma Jane Wor- 
boise."* It is just the thing which a serious-minded parent 
or an anxious sister would select, as a present to a as lady 
exposed to all the temptations and perils of ing-sch 
life in England. A more fitting companion and monitor 
could scarcely be found for one who, removed for a season 
from the loving eyes and watchful solicitudes of home, 

* Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co- 
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suddenly brought under influences unfavourable to the 
development of purity and truthfulness of character, The 
danger to the young inmate of these educational establish- 
ments consists mainly in the secrecy with which prohibited 
practices are indulged, and the consequent habits of duplicity 
and dissimulation which are fostered by such disingenuous- 
ness. The story, I take it, is a fair representation of a well- 
conducted boarding-school ; and the characters introduced are 
types of what most young ladies, in passing through this 
perilous ordeal at the outset of life, will come into contact 
with,”’ | | | | 

‘The heroine, I suppose,"’ said Edward, with a sly smile, 
‘‘ was a paragon of precocious excellence—just such a young 
lady, in fact, as you would commend to my affectionate con- 
sideration,’ . 

indeed, Master Diogenes,’’ replied Ellen, ‘she 
makes no pretensions to be the former, yet 1 could consci- 
entiously do the latter ; but you need not distress yourself on 
that point, as she is already appropriated. Grace Hamilton 
was far from passing through the trials of school life uncon- 
taminated or unscathed, Had she done so, she would searcely 
have been a fitting model to be held up for our guidance. The 
object of the writer has been rather to furnish A winning ex- 
ample of self-conquest. Grace sinned, and, 4s a result, she 
suffered, bitterly and long. By her incaution, she became 
ensnared in the habit of clandestine novel-reading, and other 
evil practices, before she was aware of her danger. Fortu- 
nately for her future character and prospects, she was, at an 
early stage of her decline, by the intrigues and onpepirOne of 
some of her corrupt school companions, involved in a jweb of ; 
suspicion and disgrace. This dilemma, although for a season 
fraught with indescribable mental anguish,‘ ki imately, 
through the affectionate counsels of a devoted school fripnd, to 
her emancipation from the bad habits she was céntractitig, and 
the consecration of her heart to the service of her Saviqur. 
There is a great deal of powerful interest attachi to a 
career so apparently simple as that of a school-girl. | Every 
boarding-school, probably, at some period or other, has its 
romance ; and Austerley ao the scene of this instructive 
story, was not without its incidents of mystery. A young 
lady, of extraordinary accomplishments, was brought hither, 
during Miss Hamilton’s residence, under circumstan¢es cal- 
culated to excite much curiosity and wonder. There was 
nothing she could learn, for she already knew more than 
teachers and mistress. If not there in the capacity of a pupil, 
it was equally clear that she was not visiting on the foojing of 


; 
j 


 adtiend;: 


| ‘wurpasses its predecessors ‘fc ‘the interest and variety:0fs 


veillance. Eleanor being her name--conducted 


herself with’ cold hauteur towards all the young Jadies.except 


Grae) to-whom she committed her perilous secret, and which 
became the means of involving her in-other humiliations and — 

sorrows. ~Grace’s bosom friend, 
taker-—came to her rescue; and directed, the suffering girl to 
the only source of:trne peace and stability of character, The 
tale sconcludeswith the: completion of the school, eareer,,of 
Grace and several of her: companions, and the introduction.of 


young, gentlemen: of) fascinating. qualities, jare 


evidently destined play animportant part in the, subse> 
quent» acts of the drama-of their, lives. they 
appear upon the: stage, the: curtain drops, to. the great. disap, 
pointment: of the reader. The authoress,, however, promises 
continuation of the history of: some loadings 
ters ina future 
am sincerely glad that,” Editor; ‘it, 
a: genuine production, its characters evidently sketched from 
life, abounding with ‘vivid: picturing, animated. conversatians, 
clear ‘evangelical sentiments,‘ and. pervaded. by. a. beantifal 
warmth of feeling. -While. the general. getting-up of the 
¥olume, like that of: of. the works issued. from, the 
of Messrs. Binns and Goodwin, is admirable, I would venture 
torécommend Miss. Worboise,.in-any, future whichshe 
may publish, to guard against some, glaring defects in pum — 
tudtion, which quite mar the sense of sentences. and, parr 
gtaphs: Pages amay: be in illustration 
Augustus, “so there aresome books 
our ‘hearts invariably warm and open. Such a visitor 
Tax or * the; fourth 
-wolumeiof which haw-recently been issued, Where; 
‘good, it is almost invidious to’ ‘enter into any nice discrimina- 
‘tion of comparative excellence ;:but if: may) be allowed 
‘express my own impression, Ahis latest volume of . the serie 


‘topics it eisbes: Us 
quite sympathise with the Eaiter: 


Bohaveca particular partiality for this publication, 


thas said)* Good: | 
London: W. Precman, 6, 


| 
| 


favour our hinds with statement of the contents of the 


Certainly, sir.’ opening of ia: 
a sort of monastics, who lived. almost entirely amid 
the deserts of Judea, Their origin ‘and ‘history: are very:in« 
iously traced from the scanty materials furnished by the 
Jewish writers, and their singular habits and. usages are 
— picturesquely described. The second sketch, under the 
‘title of Spres,’ presents a picture of the land of Canaan 
aid its inhabitents at the period immediately preceding the 
Conquest. It is lightened by being thrown ints the form ofa 
narrative, supposed, to have been related by one of the: com 
panions of Joshua and Caleb, after their clandestine visitto 
the land of promise. It ié full’of valuable. information: not 
accessible to ordinary ‘readers. THe Rock-Ciry, 
Exrtoregrs,’ is a graphic description of Petra and its wonder» 
ful monuments. It is drawn™ up: in the same form as ‘Tue 
Deap Ska rts Exprorers,' and is, perhaps, even more 
deeply interesting’ than that tract. ‘Neches 
recommendation of being richly illustrated with first-class | 
 @ngravings. Eanty Companions or xe Saviour }.or, 
Memoirs of the Apostles,’ follows, “Next, we havea aoul- 
stirring sketch of the exploits of the ‘Maccangan Cuizur- 
tats,” during a Thirty Years’ War to secure national inde- 
pendence. ‘This story of almost superhuman bravery is well 
told, and deserves to be familiar known more widely than 
Tt fear it is. ‘Tue Conqursr or Canaan’ furnishes an able, 
lucid, and account of that eventful:epoch in 
Hebrew histo The gem of the volume, Doty Carte. 
‘ALEXANDRIA, 1 its relations to the Jews and 
. It is quite impossible in afew words to 


this admirable sketch. ‘The way, to appreciate it:is to read 2 


iti) The concluding tract is somewhat different charac- 


‘ter from its companions, though of equal value. It ig ‘en- 
titled Parrianon ‘or besides: dealing jwith 
‘many interesting questions springing out ne the history of 


that remarkable man, it traces. the scope ment of 
‘the sublime composition bearing his name. ttobein 


the possession of all Bible readers and) devout students. 
Indeed, could my voice reach the ears of all Sunday-s¢hool 
‘teachers and thoughtful young Christians: in our. ire I 
‘would ‘urge it upon them, as both a du and privileges to 
nor done on, where they 
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‘While we are speaking of works elucidatory of the Holy 
Volume,’’ said Mrs. M., “there is a book on our table which 
is entitled to our warmest commendation. That foolsca 
octavo volume, near you, Ellen, is, I think, what I refer to.” 

Ellen opened it, and read its or 
History ; containing Reading Lessons, Explanations, Ques- 
tions, Geographical Notes, Preceptive Lessons, and Maps: 
by Cuarues Baker.” # 

The author’s name alone,’”’ resumed Mrs. M., would be 
a guarantee for the excellence of the publication ; but I never 
take anything of this kind on trust. Ihave examined the plan 
and details of the work, and find it admirably adapted to aid 
all persons—whether parents, teachers, or governesses—en- 
gaged occasionally or habitually in the religious instruction 
of the young. © The lessons are selected chronologically from 
the Old Testament, and extend from the creation of man to 
the captivity of the Jews. A family that should master one 
of these lessons every Sabbath afternoon or evening, would, 
in less than two years, acquire a large amount of valuable 
Biblical information, as well as enlightened views upon divine 
things. To Christian parents I would say, Get it at once, 
and use it.’’ | | 


4 

**In my hand I hold another votive offering at the shrine 
of Revelation,’’ remarked Augustus. Birnie SONNETS: 
by B. J. B.,’ t is the unpretending inscription it bears on its 
title-page. Advancing to the preface, to ascertain the pur- 
pose of the poet, I found myself involved in a perfect 
labyrinth of parenthetical clauses, extending through 8 — 
sentence of over twenty-seven lines. The reader who can 
make out the meaning of it deserves a prize, I at once con- 
cluded that the author was a disciple of the new myst 
school, whose imagined merits consist in their incomprehen- 
sibility and obscurity. In looking further, however, I was 
disposed to take a somewhat more lenient view of the produc: 
tion. Some of the ‘Sonnets’ read very pleasantly, and the 
versification is generally smooth and correct. But there is 
no poetical inspiration in the book; the muse never mses 
above the dullest mediocrity ; while, not unfrequently, the 
sublime and impassioned strains of Hebrew poetry and ¢lo- 
quence, culled from the books of the old prophets, are sadly 
diluted. The following is a fair example of the two hundred 


and forty sonnets composing the book :— 


* London: Wertheim & Macintosh, and T. Varty. 
+ London: Houlston & Stoneman. 
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‘‘Such young persons,’ said the Editor, ‘‘as have had 
their minds strongly exercised and embarrassed with regard 
to some of the ‘deep things of God,’ may derive considerable 


work just published, entitled, ‘Timorny; or, LerrErs ro 
THE YOUNG ON THER Doctrines oF Grace; by Jonn Onaner, 
of Torquay.’* The author, in his preface, refers to the 
augmented leisure which is now being extended to ‘the 
junior portion of the present generation ' by the labours of 
the early closing movement, and suggests that these precious 
‘scantlings of time’ cannot be better employed than in the 
study of books like the one now put forth. I must not be 
understood as undervaluing the importance of such mo- 
mentous themes as predestination, election, effectual calling, 
&c.; but I have a strong feeling, that no good, and often 
irreparable mischief, is done by disturbing the immature mind 
of youth with such profound questions, They constitute the 
‘strong meat’ for adult Christians, and’ not the ‘sincere 
milk of the word’ which is adapted for the spiritual nutri- 
tion of ‘babes in’ Christ.” The work before us is in itéelf 
_ judiciously written, and cannot be thoughtfully read without 
instruction and profit, by believers who have passed their 
novitiate ; but I could not recommend its indiscriminate 
perusal by the young; and I cannot help thinking that the 
reference to the early closing movement in such a connexion 
displays very bad taste.”’ ree | 


‘¢ The neat volume which I would now introduce to your 
notice,"’ remarked Mrs. M., ‘‘is certainly not open to the 
stricture pronounced upon ‘Timothy.’ It consists of one 
hundred ‘ Portions FOR THE SIcK AND SoOLfrary CuRISTIAN ; 
by the Rev. Ronert Wuyteneap, M.A.’t Originally 


* London: Ward & Co. + London: John F. Shaw. 
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“L love the Lord, for he hath heard my cry, 

In sore distress he hearken'd to my voice, 

He answer'd me, and to my help drew nigh, 

And made me in his saving power rejoice : 

The Lord has saved me out of all my fears, 

And raised me up His wondrous love to tell; 

Preserved my soul from death, my eyes from tears, 

And snatch'd me from the fearful power of hell: 

Therefore, my vows I will not fail to pay, 

Vows of unceasing prayer and endless praise ; 

Morning, and noon, and evening will I pray, | 

I will give thanks and bless His name always: } 
Lord, thou hast heard, and thou wilt hear my prayer, 
Bring me to heaven, and perfect my praise there.” 


eir understanding and faith by the study of a little 
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addressed to an afflicted member of his congregation, in the 
unrestrained freedom of Christian correspondence, without 
the remotest idea of their publication, these fragments are 
the genuine offspring of a warm heart and a fervent spirit, 
and are admirably adapted for the purpose contemplated in 

their publication. A greater kindness could scarcely be_ 
shown to any dear Christian friend, who, whether by the 
infirmities of age or some disabling malady, is secluded from 
the public ordinances of religion, than by placing a copy of 
this treasury of precious thoughts by his or her side,” 


‘Tt will undoubtedly interest many of our musical friends," 
said Ellen, ‘‘to know that Messrs. R. Cocxs & Co., the ce- 
lebrated music publishers of New Burlington Street, have 
issued an elegant little volume, at the low price of sixpence, 
under the title of ‘Sriecr Lyrics,’ containing the poems to 
which music has been set, and which may be procured at 
their establishment. I have read the one hundred and twenty- 
eight pieces of which the book consists, and find them un- 
exceptionable. No difficulty need be felt in selecting subjects 
suited for families where the strictest notions of propriety 
are entertained. Both the lyrics and the musical accom- 
paniments are the compositions; of authors of established 
reputation. ‘The volume possesses the additional advantage 
of supplying the price of each piece of music,” 


‘While on the subject of music,’’ observed Emmeline, 
‘‘T have a piece here to which I am anxious to call attention. 
While ludicrous and frivolous compositions are so much in | 
vogue, and an unmerited éclat is often given to their authors, 
it behoves the admirers and patrons of a more serious and 
earnest class of productions, to afford encouragement and 
publicity to them when they appear. ‘Fear Nort, ror I am 
with Ture!’ * is an example in illustration. The poetry and 
music are both by a lady, whose name is by no means un- 
known in the world of sacred song—Mnrs. 8S. Younes. 
Her ‘Sansatu Cuimes, ‘Tuere is Joy,’ and Wuat Is 
Dratu ?’—the former especially—have enjoyed considerable 
success, being appreciated for the great sweetness and tender- 


ness of expression which characterise them. ‘The last pro- 


duction of Mrs. Younge’s pleasing pen will not suffer by 
comparison with her previous achievements, either as regar¢ 
the words or the air. It is especially worthy of adoption mm 
all Christian homes, where it cannot be played and sung 
without decidedly beneficial effects.’’ 


* London: Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles Street. 
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“A Tale of extraordinary merit. 
Story as as Unele Tom’ ‘Cabin.’ 


Also, uniform with the above, in size and price, 
with Engravings, 


LITTLE 


| “London: John F. Shaw, 27, ‘TOW, and 


A Capital Story for Boys. 
With T E 
ith Twenty Engravings, price One ShiBjing. 
~ 


_ CURE OF SEVEN YEARS’ COUGH BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


From the Rev. Geo, Dawson, Primitive Methodist Minister, 
“ Bridge-street, Peel, Isle of Man, Jan. 29, 1851, 


“ Gentlemen,—My wife having been afflicted with a severe cough for 
seven years last past, during the last spring was brought so low that her 
life was despaired of, when a friend recommended her to try Dr. Locock’} 
Pulmonic Wafers. She did so, and the benefit she derived from them was 
truly amazing. «She was, after taking a few boxes, again able to return 


to her domestic duties. 
“T think it would be a great blessing to the afflicted in our island, were 


they advertised here, as they appear not to be known. You are at a. 
to make what use you may think proper of my testimony. 


“Tam, yours, &c., 
“GEO. DAWSON, Piimitive Methodist Minister.” 
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melancholy fate of Mariamne ‘filled the Sewish 
| | nation with gloom and sorrow. Josephus pronounces the 
4 ighest. eulogy on her character as a wifé, and as one trie. _ 


formeriy If she bore herself at times even 
_ tily, was this very unnatural in @ princess, the descendant — 
 ofJudah’s rightfu sovereigns, towards one who'had usurped 
her family were sacrificed to 
suspicions—when after ber father and uncle 
in earlier struggles, her young brother was dispa ein : 
at last her venerable dfather, Hyrcanus, was fed forth 
to execution——was it forbidden her, even though a wife, to 
inveigh t these bloody cruelties Atlast she made 
the startlin with all Herod’s passionate 
fondness for her, he heid her life also cheap, themoment that _ 
his own selfish’ interest in her should cease. Was it pos- — 
gible for her ever after to confide in his asseverations of — 
affection, or to return his love? His suspicions were the 
creation of his pwn dark mind, and were at dast,) as we | 
have seen, only to be ap in her blood.’ 
But before her beauteous face had become com 
death, the terrible catastrophe recoiled on the of her 
| murderer. His fondness for her was unbounded. « 
her life-it hediadded keener tortares'to ; now 
that his crael sentence had parted her from him for ever, 
and she lay cold and silent in death, the same fondness 
armed his remorse with a thousand stings. He became 
frenzied in his lamentations and unavailing tere | 
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short time. After he had slowly regained self-command, he 


sought solitude, and gave himself up to hunting, that he 
might have a pretext for being alone. By degrees he re- 
turned to the transaction of the affairs of his kingdom, and 
sought refuge from remembrance and despair in the magni- 
ficent public undertakings which occupied the next years of 
his history. 
The death of Mariamne took place in the year B.c. 29, 
after he had been married to her about eight years. During 
the next fifteen years, till about B.c. 13, Herod was chiefly 


occupied in those public works which ae such lasting 


splendour to his reign, and which tended to dissipate the 
popular gloom, as well as to divert his own thoughts from 
the past. 

e have more than once adverted to a certain greatness 
of mind and generosity of spirit as displayed in Herod's 
character and reign. We have noticed this in his courage 
and bearing towards Antony and Augustus, and in his 
munificent presents. ‘These, however truly dictated by 
policy, were more lavish than mere policy might have 
prompted, and were determined in their unsparing expen- 
diture by the temper of the man. Dark and suspicious— 
towards those around him, he could act with a certain 
nobleness of mind when he had to deal with general mea- 
sures, either for the safety or the advancement of his king- 
dom. Avarice does not seem to have had much hold on 
him. In peril, he could boldly risk everything; and mm 
prosperity, he could expend with a prodigal hand. 

When we have to tell of theatres, amphitheatres, temples, 
and entire towns and cities, raised and completed in a rief 
time, at the expense of the sovereign of a small territory, We - 
seem to be transported to the fairy scenes of Eastern fable, | 
rather than contemplating historical facts. But antiquity, 
especially in the Eastern world, is full of such achieve- 
ments, The building of temples and towns was the familiar 
and constant enterprise which, in times of peace, occup! 
ancient sovereigns. Not to mention the colossal structures 
of Egypt, the pyramids, which still remain to attest the 
gigantic undertakings of her earlier sovereigns, we W 
only refer to Alexandria, a city built by the Macedonian 
conqueror on the shores of the Mediterranean, and which 
has flourished down to the present day, as an instance 
the magnitude of the tasks which a monarch could then — 
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accomplish. Nay, we have instances in the republics of 
Greece and Rome, of vast and costly undertakings being 
carried on at the sole expense of private individuals. The 
chief explanation of these alinlll achievements is to be 
found in the slavery of ancient times, and the consequent 
cheap value of labour. In the East, a sovereign could order 
the incessant toil of thousands, and their subsistence was 
— trifling. Again, at Rome, wealth acquired by conquest 
and oppression in foreign countries, became in many in- 
stances too enormous to be safely retained in its entire bulk. 
Hence the building of amphitheatres and aqueducts, and 
even towns, did not exceed the resources of single sove- 
reigns and generals. Besides, in times of peace, and in the 
absence of other demands on labour, when comparatively 
few of the useful arts existed, and commerce was limited to 
a few places in the Mediterranean, there seemed no better 
way of keeping the population wa or of gaining in- — 
fluence in a republic, than in thus undertaking great public 
works. ‘These general remarks are applicable to the times 
of Herod the Great, and will prepare the reader to accept 
with less surprise the account given of his noble under- 
takings. We say nob/e; for with relative deductions on 
the score of the difference of those times from the present, 
yet many of the vast public works of Herod’s reign involved 
the lavish use of riches which he might have retained; and 
they added to the strength and ——s of his kingdom, 
while we have no reason to think that in his case they | 
were carried on by other than free labour; for slavery, as a 
general institution, had no existence in Judea. | 
The first of Herod’s undertakings which we ‘are to men- © 
tion corresponded little, it must be owned, with a solicitude 
for the true happiness of his people, while it accorded well 
with a mistaken policy which he had adopted for his own 
government. This policy was to break down by degrees 
the stern spirit of Judaism, and to inure the people to 
foreign customs and modes of thought. For this purpose, | 
he built within the walls of Jerusalem a splendid theatre, 
and without the walls he raised an amphitheatre, capable of 
Kolding large numbers. In the latter of these he caused to 
be celebrated Quinquennial Games of great in- 
cluding ‘charioteering, boxing, fights of wild beasts, and 
gladiators. He invited competitors from all countries, and 
spared no expense in making these celebrations as attractive 
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as possible. This was a direct outrage on the feelings of 
the:mass of the nation, and Josephus sorrowfully speaks of — 
it'as such. (Antiq.,xv..8.) It led to a conspiracy, which 
had nearly cost Herod his life, and made him feel thence- 
forward. insecure at Jerusalem. 
With a view to his own safety, he made a fortress of the 
palace called Baris, which was situate on the north of the 
temple, and named it Fort Antonia. He built, besides, a 
strong palace on the hill of Sion. But he was urged by his 
fears, and perhaps his resentments, to an undertaking still | 
more distasteful to the Jewish people, which was the re- 
building the capital of their hereditary enemies, the Sama: 
ritans. He changed its name to Sebaste (the August), and 
rendered it a strong fortress, to which, being only one day's 
journey from Jerusalem, he could quickly retreat, in case of 
danger. With the same view, he built also citadels at 
Gaba in Galilee, and at Heshbon in Perea. bd 
These measures, while they gave ample proof of Herod's 
energy and resources, tended rather to confirm the aliena- 
tion of the people, than to advance their prosperity or 
relieve their distress. An opportunity, however, soon 
occurred (B.C. 24) when he could display nobler feelings, — 
and testify a deeper regard for the welfare of his subjects. — 
A long drought had brought on famine, and in its train 4 
dreadful pestilence in J m2 Scareely any corn was left 
even for sowing, and neighbouring countries equally felt 
the calamity. On this occasion, Herod acted with that 
munificence which had marked his conduct hitherto only 
towards his foreign masters. He expended his treasures 
freely in importing corn from Egypt, and is said to have 


maintained in food and clothing 50,000 persons at his 


own expense. This, probably, was the happiest interval of 
his life, if any moment could be so, after the desolation he 
had caused in his own dwelling and in his own heart: — 

anything could appease or slants for awhile the furies 
which secretly preyed upon his spirit, it must have been the 
thought of having saved so many thousands of Mariamnes 
countrymen from the most miserable of deaths. With 
whateyer intermixture of selfish motive, the deed was % — 
noble one, and as such it was mean A the nation, 
and by other nations to whom the fame of Herod's muni 
ficence'extended. From this period we may date the more 
secure establishment of Herod’s government, and the inter 
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change of more goodwill and confidence between him and 
his people. After this time, also, his public works bore 
more immediate reference to the approbation of his subjects: 
or the prosperity of the kingdom. Under the auspices of 
these better feelings, he planned the two next and greatest 
works of his reign, the rebuilding of the temple, and the © 
erection of a noble city, with a goodly harbour on the 
coast, | 
We will direct the reader’s attention first to Casarea, 
which it took twelve years to complete, and the whole ex- 
penditure of which was borne by Herod. The spot on which 
Cwsarea was built was a place near the sea, formerly 
called Strato’s Tower. It offered facilities for a harbour, 
if it could only be protected from gales on the south-west, 
The first great work was that of forming a mole or break- 
water on the south of the harbour. This was done by 
sinking huge masses of stone, stated to be each fifty feet 
long, eighteen wide, and nine deep. On this foundation 
was raised a pier, two hundred feet wide, defended by a 
wall and towers. The entrance into the harbour was from 
the north, and all round ran a noble quay, or esplanade, 
underneath which there were arched didines for the 
residence and entertainment of mariners, In the harbour 
a large fleet could ride in safety in all winds. From the 


harbour, the city rose upward in. the form of an amphi- 


theatre. The buildings were all of the most splendid de- 
scription; and the streets planned on a system caleulated 
alike for the effect of the whole, and to give free com- 
munication between each part and the centre, as well as 
with the harbour. In the centre arose a lofty temple, 
dedicated to Caesar, with two colossal statues, one of Rome, 
the other of Cwsar. There were ‘also a theatre and an 
amphitheatre; so that, in these respects, Caesarea was 
built on the model of a Grecian city. Josephus adds, that 
the underground structures, on whose arches much of the 
city rested, were so ramified and extensive, as almost to 
equal the wide-spread lines of building above. 

- The building of this maritime town and harbour was a 
work of unquestionable advantage to Palestine. Casarea 
became the port of embarkation for Rome, and the resi- 
dence in after years of the Roman governors of Judea. 
Here it was that Paul landed, after his last recorded 
mission, and abode with Philip the evangelist. Down to 
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this city he was afterwards hastily escorted by a troop of 
Roman horse, that he might escape assassination from the 
hands of his and in the chief of its palaces it 
was that he pleaded his noble defence successively before 
Felix and Festus. | 

To the Jewish people, the great drawback on this vast 
achievement of Herod, was the heathen character it bore, 
Had it been a city of palaces only, without its temple 
dedicated to idol worship, and without its theatres, which 
Jews regarded with nearly equal abhorrence—had it only 
contained, in the place of these, a lowly synagogue for the 
worship of God—their satisfaction would have been un- 
mingled. Doubtless, such synagogue or synagogues it 

ossessed, built by the Jews themselves, in one of which 
it is probable that Cornelius, who commanded the Roman 
garrison, heard the holy Scriptures read and expounded, and 
thus became a convert to that faith in the true God which 
Herod in nearly all his measures was endeavouring t0 
undermine. 

It is not probable that any sincere reverence for that 
ancient faith of the Jews moved him to his next great 
undertaking, the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, 
His aim was chiefly to propitiate the good feeling of his 
people, and to add to the beauty of his capital. By what 
ever feelings prompted, he carried on this great work with 
equal discretion and energy. When the proposal for re 
building the temple was first made, the Jews became 
alarmed, fearing, perhaps, some deception in Herod's 
measures, or that at least there would - a long interval 
in which they would be without a sanctuary for their 
daily sacrifices. The temple had now stood about 500 


_ years since its erection by Zerubbabel. It had acquired 


the sanctity of age, and the associations of an eventiuh 
history. It had withstood the assaults of pagan invaders 
from Syria, from Egypt, and from Rome. Its walls” 
gave token of dilapidation, but it might yet endure for 
ages; and at least would last till the advent of their 
Messiah, now in these very years expected. Such may 
have been the reflections of the devout Jews of that yer | 
In the end, however, Herod’s persuasion prevailed, an¢ - 
he was allowed to proceed with the demolition, on his 


engaging that not a pick-axe should touch the old walls, 
till after the materials of the new, in a state completely fit — 
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for immediate use, should have been collected on the spot, 
Herod entered upon his undertaking with his wonted 


earnestness. Masses of white marble were quarried and 


brought to the place appointed, columns hewn and 
fashioned, timber prepared, and, in short, every part of the 
work got together and finished ready for its place in the 
noble structure. As a last arrangement, calculated to give 
satisfaction and confidence to the people, Herod caused a 
thousand men of priestly lineage to be assembled, and had 
many of them instructed in their task, that they might 
take part in the re-erection. ‘The work of demolition and 
rebuilding at last began in the year B.c. 19; the thousand | 
priests who were engaged being clothed in their sacerdotal 
garments. In about eighteen months, B.C. 17, their task 
was completed, and a new fabric had arisen more splendid 
and durable (it might seem) than the preceding. We 
cannot spare space to enter on the details of its structure.* 
That it was one of the most noble in that age may be confi- 
dently affirmed from the admiration with which it was 
regarded by all who beheld it. Proudly situated on the 
height of the cliff which fronted toward the mount of 
Olives, those who gazed upon it from the latter eminence 
were struck by its noble proportions, by the magnitude of | 
the marble masses on which its walls rested, by the height — 
of its porticoes, and the blaze of its gold carved pinnacles, 
Thus it was that our Lord’s disciples sought to draw his 
attention to its durable structure, when he replied that it 
should soon come to desolation and its very foundations be 
upturned. Influenced by the same feelings of wonder and 
admiration, Titus, the Roman general, often gazed upon its 
splendour, and as often, doubtless, vowed its preservation. 
He did his utmost to fulfil that wish; but in vain: the 

ople had reached their last presumptuous climax of guilt. 
Their Messiah had arrived, and they had rejected and slain 
him. The prediction of the Temple’s ruin was beforehand 
with the wishes of the Roman conqueror; and the fabric 
reared at so much cost by Herod lasted not quite a hundred 


years. 


* A very interesting description of this superb building, and the 
vicissitudes which befel it, will be found in a tract, recently pub- _ 
lished, under the title of “‘ Henop's Tzmp.e,” London: W. Freeman. 
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MY FIRST PUPIL. 
THE month of August ended as I described at the close’of 

the former chapter, and the day before that fixed for my 
departure I was happy to be occupied with packing, thus 
having an opportunity for weeping unmolested as I felt 
inclined—a weakness which I could not then always repress 
at will; but Jessie, suspecting me, sought me out,’ and 
coaxed me to one more stroll among our favourite haunts. 


From her I needed little eae knowing how delicious 
a 


the walk would be, and that if tears escaped me in her pre 
sence, she was too sincere to think them false, and’ too 
unsophisticated to ridicule me. I accordingly went will- 
ingly; but oh! that ready yielding, how often oe) pe 
heart has feared there was guilt in it. Ido not think 
now. No; I bless God, He has delivered me from that, and 
all my fears. 

We went first to carry some little delicacy to a poor 
child, who had long been suffering from a spinal disease; 
then, turning into the woods, and crossing a bridge, We 


were soon at the loveliest part of the river, for there it 


curved suddenly, and dashed its wildest waves beneath the 


firm, moss-grown rock on which we stood. Jessie had 


taken my Bible from my room, and asked me if she should 
read then and there, instead of at night, as she anal did. 
I was glad to hear her; for than in that beautiful spot 
there could be no better place for the study of the holy 


oracles. She read much from St. Peter's epistle, as if to 


“stir up” in our minds the “ remembrance” of those duties 
binding on us both, as the saved children and prof 

disciples of a merciful and holy God. Then turning @ 
the Psalms, she chose a sweet song of praise. It suite 
me well to have such a thanksgiving put into my mouth; 
for I had many “ benefits” to be grateful for. Since child- 


hood, she had always at her nightly reading prayed with 


me, and as she grew up she had continued the plan 4s her 
own wish. From it I had learned much of her spirits 4 
and growth—how pure the one, how rapid the other, ™ 


contrast to my own sluggish stagnation. Her pray 
evincing the “ simplicity of faith,” were worded very cBB™” 
ishly,-but with an earnestness beyond her own nature. 
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That night they were chiefly in my behalf, “thanking God 
for the happiness of our joined life, and asking: that we 
might be led straight to his undivided home.” | | 
ear child! in her gentle love she erred. “A straight 
path” would never have led me there. Discipline, not ease, 
must exercise the wayward; and God, in his wise compas- 
sion, put me in a strangely rough road. I have walked it 
long and wearily ; but it was very needful. | 

The house-clock striking five, rung its warning over the 
water; and, remembering how early I must journey next 
morning, I hastened back to complete my packing by the 
dinner-hour, leaving her to gather me some fern fronds, 
which grew luxuriantly on the rocks. | 

On entering the dining-room an hour afterwards, I was 
surprised to find myself alone with Mr. Merton. He 
answered my inquiries, by saying that his wife was too 
unwell to join us, and by asking for Jessie. Telling him 
where I had left her, and that I imagined she had been 
late in dressing, we waited some time for her; but as she 
did not come, and was not found in her room when her 
father sent there, he desired the servant to seek and hasten 
her. 

I do not think his heart foreboded evil; my own had no 
thought of it; but we dined sparingly and silently enough. 
As we finished, Mr. Merton, rising hastily from the table, 
asked me to walk with him, saying, “ We shall perhaps 
meet the truant.” He spoke so eagerly, that I did not like 
to delay him even by fetching my bonnet; so 1 snatched a 
plaid from the hall, for the night was cold. 

At the garden-gate we met Curran, whose search had 
been unsuccessful. “ He had been all through the wood, but 
could not see Miss Jessie; he had brought home her searf 
and my Bible, which he had found on the Ked Rock.” 

I understood and shared her father’s fears, as I heard 
him direct the man to go to the house, and, with Robin and 
Jennie, to follow him immediately to the Bridge Pool. But 
we spoke no word expressive of our dread, my heart too 
much failing me to do so; and what wonder, when his 
stout nerves quailed, as I well knew they did by his lips’ 

ale quiver. He walked straight to the rocks beyond the 
ridge, I staggering in my haste to keep pace with his 
fierce strides. He paused on their edge, staring wildly at 
the waves, which tossed high their spray, as if defying his 
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cs cold face to his own, as’if to warm it b: his 


‘That he’felt sure the treasure of ‘his life waiin 
their p keeping, I told by the withering despair'which 
in his eyes. Their terrible glance wrung 
ery from my lips, though I bit them almost: throu 


silence it: © ing round, he bade me go home, asi ries 


prised that] was there.’ His voice, almost stern, then 


softenddon ‘seeing my*trembling’; and, taking my hand 


kindly, he asked me to promise! that T-would go to 
ann secure ‘her from hearing what: we had to four: 

no voice or words to ‘tell: my answer, but let: the 

of my hand convey it; and with this hard trast:I 


— back, only once turning aside to the 
haply I might find her.” Bat the er 


an: 
‘not been trodden 


pathway were unbent, and I knew it h 


“A few moments in my own’ all to 


steal, mind prayers ‘then ing 


Merton’ ha her seeping. Locking her door, 


any one incatitiously 


or say aught tovreveal 
to ag neg the sad secret, I went to the dressing-room, amd 


watched atits window. for some ‘answer ‘to the:one 


of my soul. The night ‘was*very calm, the moon 


_elear cold light onthe hills far and near, and therewas 


searcely wind’ enough to move the frailest tree; the’dark — 


solid’ fir and delicate birch were alike unstirred. Once@ 
‘slight breeze flung out the topmost branches of willoe 
the lake’s edge ; otherwise, all: wore the ‘chill, the 


and the stiliness of death: “My faint ae wc e | 
“That watch was a long and weary one, for till: mi dnight a 


Vkept it'up; then it ceased, for the low boughsof the wood 


g, a group of men issued from its depth and darkness: — 

ow many, I knew not; “but I soon felt the foremost figure 

to’ be’ Mr. Merton ;'and, by the burden his arms 

knew that the dreadful search had ended. Onwards theycame — 

beneath the window, so néar that I could tell just howhe 

as if to wake hers by its quick’ beatings—turning “Her a 


to . “Surely the An death mu: have 

4 Fao not think | 
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will: be-wnew chill to:me—I felt.it then, but by grace was 
spared to make a better preparation for his-final call... 


his love and wisdom towardsus! cts 
__ They laid her in the wood, making her gravein one of 
its most luxuriant nooks, on a still autumn day, hushed 


~ A low tap at the door roused me: obeying it, I saw Mr. 
Merton there, whom I followed «to the library. .He was 


| awfully pale, and seemingly weary, but his voice was calm. 


Speaking at intervals, he told me that he had found. -her 


himself, far below the rock she must have. sli from. 
She had been at least five hours.in the water. The rocks 
- and swift rush of the water had made it-an almost hopeless 
search. He had laid her in her'own room; he went on to 
say, and the women were there now, he thought: I looked 
weak and ill—would Inotrest?.... 


Rest !~-what a mocking word, with those tones of his 
crushed spirit piercing my sore heart! To leave him with- 


- out any word of sympathy and consolation seemed pitiless; 


but of my own I had none that could reach his grief, and J 
was not sure he would receive holier ones. If aloney he — 
might yield to tears, and from them gain some: relief; 


- while seeking solitude I could ask “ the Comforter’ to. come 


to aig so 1 went, staying only to say, “God rest you, 
Passin to her little bed. | 

there, looking very pure and peaceful in her white robes. _ 

deep cut—probably from. the roeks—marred her cheek’s 


_ smoothness, telling that there had been bodily strife ; but of 


her soul’s rest I had no doubting. . No troubled spirit could - 
have left its earthly house so orderly. Dearchild! her life 
had been in its calm so reflective of heaven, that it was easy 


to believe her anchored there ;/ but it. did: then seem hard to 


have her so suddenly swept. away. “ butin part” 
our Father’s purposes, what marvel if we to recognise — 


and golden. We numbered but-two mourners at her burial. 
Others were very near; but her father had asked none but 


a@ | me to stand close, and the servants liked not to request it : 
for themselves. Her mother had not then been told.of the 
death; for she had lain very ill three days, and none dared 


to go near her chamber, which.a careful nurse watched by — 


Merton’s order. - 


_ Three days after the mossy mound was raised, the physi- 


cian disclosed the terrible secret, by inventing excuses for 
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the absence of her child. Discrediting them, she questioned 
her husband so fiercely, that, unable to conceal the reality 
“yr longer, he was forced to divulge the truth. 

he sorrow was not long hers. Soon I knelt again at a 
grave-side with that poor stricken mourner—so smitten, yet 
so ay huarey a I trembled lest another stroke should fall: 
‘but, blessed be his God and mine, the saving waters of faith 
and penitence gushed from his heart, and the healing, 
though very slow, was wrought. } 

Since then, our lives have outwardly been separate. A 
foreign land has been his chosen home for many. years, 
which I trust has perfected the work I saw begun in him. 
As regards myself, I have lately known yet deeper waters 
than he, and have been by them better taught my Saviour 
than I knew him at Glenwood. The season spent there is 
pleasantly thought of now, at the intervening distance of 
years of struggle and sorrow; the calm of my life there 
seems very far off and strange—as still and distant as the 
white sea-line which, stretching beyond long miles of hill 
and moor, bounded a once favourite view of my darling’s — 
and my own. How strangely this retrospect was foresha-— 
dowed in that view! | | ; 


A WONDERFUL TEXT. 


Forty years ago, a custom very generally prevailed 
among the Baptists of New England, America, to 
hold occasional meetings of ministers and the mem- 
bers of their churches, at which what were called 
double lectures were delivered; that is, two sermons 
would be preached in one service, with only the sing 
ing of a hymn between the one and the other, At — 
these services, the first sermon would be delivered by. 
the younger minister, and frequently the elder one — 
would adopt some important train of thought sug- — 

ested by his predecessor in the pulpit. We remem- 
bak once to have heard a beautifully composed sermon 
delivered by a young man, full of tropes and flights 
of fancy, who was followed by old Father Lawrence 
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Butterworth, sixty-three years pastor at Evesham, 


who began by requesting the people to prepare now 
for substance instead of show, and to digest strong 
meat instead of “milk and water.”’ | 
But. we have to speak now of “ Father Edmonds,” 
an extraordinary man for strong feelings and pulpit 
penne in general. The subject of the first preacher I 
have forgotten, but the introduction of the second 
must rest in the memory till the end of hfe. The 
reader will please to place before his imagination a 
very old meeting-house, with an immense: sounding 
board suspended over the pulpit; a very crowded con- 
gregation of rustics; and.some thirty ministers in 
and about “the table pew,” where stood “the com- 
munion table,”’ over the baptistery. The preacher is 
not very far from “threescore years and ten,” has. a 
head rivalling the snow for whiteness, and manners 
which indicate that you may expect to be rewarded 
for the attention you pay to his message. He ascends 
the pulpit, and carefully and slowly looks out his 
text ; he then raises his spectacles deliberately above 
his forehead, and looks round to survey his congrega- 
tion, as to whether all are awake and attentive. He 
begins: “My dear friends, one thing I fear, that 
when I read my text, you ’ll not believe it; one thing 
I know, that you will never be able fully to compre- 
hend its vast import; and one thing I pray, that 
you may all be interested in it.’ All now were fully 
alive, and one good old red-cloaked woman, sitting 
nearly under the pulpit, whispered, loud enough to 
be heard by some twenty persons, ‘‘ Eh now, what is 
it?’? The preacher looked her full in the face, and 


read, * My God shall supply all your need, according 


to his riches in glory, by Christ Jesus.” We are not 
about to give even a skeleton of the sermon, but in 
good truth he did show the infinite ease with which 
God could fulfil this blessed promise, and the solemn 
obligation under which he had laid himself to Christ to 
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do it ; forcibly did he define the difference between what 
the Christian wanted or desired, and what he needed ; 
and well did he urge the duty of taking God at his 


word, of being content with the portion of good we 
- enjoyed, assured that if we needed more we should 


have it; and so clearly and delightfully did he illus- 
trate the sweetness of simple reliance upon God, that 

some of his hearers began to think that the poorest — 
Christian must needs be the happiest of all men, 


_ Years have since passed away by scores, and the 


preacher and the very far larger portion of his audi- — 
tors have been removed from earth; but that Wed-_ 
nesday morning “ lecture” has delightfully lived in 


my memory, and has a thousand times ministered_ 
- consolation in the midst of trials. Blessed, indeed, | 


are the plain simple truths of the Bible fixed in the 
memory in the earliest years of our Christian history! 


THE STOLEN TREASURE. | 
CHAPTER X. 


We ‘all started up at sight of the rescued ones, and 
rushed round Frances; a sort of silent rapture held our 
lips sealed ; for awhile we could not believe she was unin- 
jured, and we pressed closely about her, touching her singed 
and tinderlike gown, her disordered hair, her flushed hot 
feverish cheeks, and her delicate hands, that grasped May 80 
‘closely. As for her, she said not a word, but held out the 
child; and along low laugh of rapturous relief burst from 
her lips, but she neither shed tears nor stirred till Madame 
took May from her, and kissed her, exclaiming, in her native 
language, ‘*O, my God, I do thank thee.” Here Frances 
laughed again and cried a little, but still she did not speak. 

Poor little May, how piteously she was crying, and how her 
tiny limbs trembled and shivered. Her small hands were @ — 
little scorched, and her night-dress in some places burnt 
brown; she did not seem to be seriously injured, but her 
terror was still extreme. | 

In spite of the anguish and anxiety that we had suffered 
about Frances, our demonstrations of joy at sight of her 
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were, after the first moment of her entrance, by no means 
violent or noisy. We were all beginning to feel thé peevish 
exhaustion of excessive fatigue. Some of the young girls 
crept into the empty carriages that stood in this asylum of 
ours, and dozed upon the seats; others lay down upon a heap 
of clean shavings; a carpet was brought in for May and 
Frances—one of the few things that had been saved; and 
those noble, kind-hearted sailors went about from one of us 
to the other, giving us wine (almost like mulled wine, it was so 
hot) from black bottles, and serving it in a little tin cup. 
After this acceptable refreshment, Madame herself very soon 
fell asleep, and most of her pupils with her. I could -not 
sleep at first, as the sound of the crackling fire still sung in 

It was now broad daylight, and the watery, white sky was 
distinctly visible through a small dirty window, excepting . 
when a sailor, leaning his weary arms upon the sill, would 
indulge in a contemplation of the people whom he had helped 
to save. Many sailors appeared in this way, one after the 
other, and seemed specially to derive satisfaction from staring 

at Frances and her tiny charge; and it sometimes pains me, 
even to this day, to think that we never had an opportunity 
of thanking them; for when we awoke at last, and inquired 
about them, the vessel was gone. The sailors, we were told, 
had said they could not stay, fora breeze had sprung up, 
and ** The Lively Sall’’ must proceed on her voyage. 

‘The Lively Sall!’’ What a name! Some of the girls 
were quite shocked, and in writing to their friends called the 
vessel **The Lively Sarah.’’ A very handsome present was 
made to these brave men by the parents of those whom they 
had rescued ; but I am often sorry to think that they had not 
our thanks also. | 

This, however, is anticipating. | 

About nine o’cloék in the morning we all,awoke, very much 
refreshed ; some water was brought us; and from the con- 
tents of the trunks, which still strewed the sand, we were all 
made, with Massy's aid, exceedingly neat and clean. Frances 
seemed scarcely more fatigued than ourselves; but if any 
question was asked her about the rescue, would answer with 
a shudder, ‘**Oh! don’t speak to me about that; it makes 
my head swim to think of it.”’ | 2) 

We now issued from the carriage-house. The fire was 
nearly out—only smouldering. The hotel was almost level 
with the ground, and none but its disconsolate owners 
lingered about it. Engines had arrived, and had deluged 


the place when the flames were already dying down. But 
he | 
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we did not stay to look about us. Madame was naturally 
anxious to see Caroline, who had been taken to the farm- 
house, where Frances had, earlier in the evening, been sent 
to sleep. 

_ We hoped also to find breakfast there, and were told that 
all the other people, who had been sleeping at the hotel 
when it took fire, had left the hospitable farm already, in 
different conveyances; having been received there in the 
night, and treated with the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration. | 

We walked across the fields to this place; and the smiling 
mistress met us at her door, all fresh, and clean, and cheer- 
ful, though she had been up nearly all night. She had set 
out breakfast for us in her large kitchen, and she now invited 
us in, at the same time assuring us that the young lady up- 
stairs was not very much hurt. Of course, Madame went up 
instantly to the chamber, and there her own maid was waiting 
on Caroline. | | 

Her injury was a long, severe cut across the brow, reach- 
ing from the parting of the hair to the corner of the right 
eyebrow. It was by no means dangerous; but, alas! it was 
most evident that it must leave a mark for life. 

Several of us—I among them—crept up the stairs after 
Madame; and though forbidden to enter the room, listened 
to what might be going on inside. 

Caroline was in a highly excited state; a surgeon had been 
sent for to attend her, and had ordered her to lie quietly in 
bed. The moment Madame entered, she at once declared 
that she was sure her face would be marked. Madame had 
all the sweetly compassionate manner of an amiable French- 
woman, and she soothed Caroline with hopes to the contrary, 
asked if she would like one of her schoolfellows to come and 
sit with her, and told her that we were all safe; in fact, the 
great blessings of life and safety for all her large party did 
somewhat make it impossible, for the present, that she could 
feel much for Caroline’s misfortunes. Not a question had 
been asked, and so little interest shown by Caroline, that we 
all thought, judging by this, and by the tone of her voice, 
that she was probably a little delirious. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said when Madame again asked if she would 
like one of her schoolfellows to sit beside her, ‘* Yes; she 
should like one of them, but not Sophia—Sophia would say — 
she deserved it.”’ | if 

‘‘No,”’ said Madame, soothingly, “they are all extremely 
sorry, my child—very much grieved indeed, my dear’’—and 
Madame showed a good deal of alarm at the speech, for, in 
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fact, not understanding it, she thought Caroline quite light- 
headed. ha 
‘*Not Sophia,’’ repeated Caroline, tossing on her pillow; 


“1 know I pr steal little May; I know I am branded for a 


thief, and she will think so.” i 
On hearing this I fled down the stairs, wringing my hands 
and crying with a sort of hysterical violence, no doubt partly 
owing to my late excitement: it was some time before I 
recovered my senses: when I did so I found that the woman 
of the house was holding me on her knees, in qa pleasant 
arbour out of doors, and that an old'gentleman, with a most 
pleasant face, was standing before her, bord 
‘* Why here ’s the Vicar, little. Miss,”’ said my ggod nurse. 
‘* Aye, aye,’” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ don't cry, my pretty 
little. bird—here are some nice jilly flowers to smell, and 
here is some cold water to drink. What! not one hurt in 
the fire! what a good God is ours; and how thankful you 
should be for such a merciful preservation !”’ | 
He looked so very old, and so venerable, that I gazed at 
him with pleasure and curiosity, sobbing out, ‘‘I do feel 
thankful, sir—indeed I do.’’ His house was about four 
miles from the sea, close to the church, for it was a very 
large thinly-populated parish, partly warren, and partly salt 
marshes, 
_* Please to sit down, sir,’’ said the woman, wiping the seat 
of the arbour with my handkerchief, and still holding me 
in her arms; ‘‘and I hope you'll have some breakfast afore 
you go.” | 
‘Aye, aye,’’ the old clergyman replied, sitting! down) be- 
side us. ‘I’m a great age now, Mrs. Peel—almost past my 
work—my Master's work,’’ 
‘*Oh, no, sir! not yet,’’ replied the woman, 
‘‘Not quite yet. I must talk with these dear children 
before I go; and I shall hope to pray with them and the 
“ Yes, sir; that’s what they want; you'll make ‘em feel 
quieter like; for now they are all of a tremble.” y 
I felt better, and we went into the house; but I wag not 
allowed to stay down-stairs, and hear the delightful ‘con- 
versation and devout prayers of the aged clergyman, I was 
taken up-stairs and put to bed. Some breakfast was given 
me while there, and t soon fell into a deep, dreamless sleep, 
from which I did not awake for hours, 
When at last I did open my eyes, they fell upon a bed, for 
there were two in the room. Frances and May were lying 


asleep in this bed, and beside it stood a tall and most elegant 
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‘pected, and that she 


_ Emdian chain round her neck, which rested on the quilt as 
she bent over little May. She stood with her backtome; _ 
‘but a round, old-fashioned mirror hung on the whitewashet 


wall before her, and in it I saw her face, and jdt 
though now it was changed, and illuminated by a. kind of 


happy | 
one was litte May’s mamma, 


Every now and then she would te lift ap the child's 


| hand and touch it with her lips, but she seemed very:much — 
@fraid of waking her and Frances; and, bat fon 
 gttion, stood motionless beside hens: for some time. 


I knew that for several days she had been constantly ex- 
Madame’s intended address at 
the seaside, and I thought what a happy thing it was she had 
not arrived a few hours sooner. 

At last the mother’s kisses becoming unconsciously.mete | 


fervent, little May awoke; upon which, forgetting her 


caution, she threw her arms upon the bed, and stooping over 
the child, exclaimed, with a laugh of joys: 
am I, May ; teli me??? 
** Mamma!” euclaimed the child, after a momentery 
and continued to gaze at her with a sort of ecstasy, sofuy 


Tepeating to herself, Mamma, Mamma!” But when her: 


mother tried to take her up, she said, in a confidential tone, 4 
** Mamma, you mustn’t wake my Miss Christiana Frances.© 
On hearing the. little silvery voice repeating this already a 
beloved name, and bringing so vividly to her recollection a 
peril that her child had just encountered, the mother burt 


into a sudden passion of tears, which woke Frances, who, 


started up in a fright, uttering some or wane about — 
the smoke, and the sea, and little May. . 
Finding herself kissed, blessed, and wept over by this a 
beautiful stranger, was not likely to reassure her, andshe 
did not recover from her bewilderment, till May cried Out, — 
Mamma, Mamma, you don’t know what a greet hewn 


burnt in my bed last night!” 


On hearing this, Frances instantly perceived who it was 
that was embracing her with such fervent expressions of 
titude and love, and she gave May to her mother, foroR 
firet awakening she had snatched her up in her arms. = 
May, who before being laid in the bed had evidently been 


“earefully washed and dressed in = 
articularly pretty, thou er tiny hands were 
y red y pretty, tno y herself was 
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also seen under favourable circumstances; she was dresied 
in a delicate lilac muslin gown, and her fair hair was nicely 


braided, I was glad that ‘Lady Merton had not seen them, 
: a their former sleep in the carriage-house, for then they 


like two sweeps. I was also glad that I was neatly 
dressed myself, for in a very few minutes May's tall, stately 


father stalked into the room, snatched the child, and be- 
_ stowed on ber a storm of kisses that resounded through it. 
He then turned to Frances, who, with his wife’s arm still 


round her, was sitting up on the bed, as on a dais. “ She’had 
thrown back the quilt, and was gazing at him, half pleased : 
and half surprised. Lady Merton took her hand, and Stars 3 ee 
it into her husband’s, he kiased it, and straightway be = 
make a vehement incoherent speech about his gratieude, 
his thankfulness, what he should have done if coming ‘home 


would have felt, &c., &c. But at a certain point in ity 


appearing to feel rather.a choking sensation, he marched’to 


the window, and then having sobbed two or three times, and’ 
called himself a fool quite audibly, he blew his nose a euneyy : 
and came back as well as ever. ~ | : 

_ After this, to my relief, they all left the 

And now I must go back in my narrative, and explain 
some circumstances, which did not come to my ee, 
for some time afterwards. => 

It appears that some minutes before I awoke, and saw that 
strange light on the sea, Caroline was also startled by’a 
peculiar noise, and being frightened, jumped out of bed, put 


_ on her dressing-gown and slippers, and looked out into the’ 


e. AsI have before said, she was in the wing of the’ ® 


house with little May; but May, appeers, in her 


and confusion, she did not think of. 

to her own account, she saw nothing, but thinks’: 
that she returned to her own room, and then beheld that 
ruby light gleaming between the curtains on the water; and 
ran out of the room, wishing to find Madame, for she was’ 
sure something was the matter. She ran to the great stair-— 
case of the house, and saw lights oe under the boards; 
puffs of smoke seemed to pursue her; being frightened, — 
she fled before them up to the very top of the house, | an 
the locked doors, and crying, *‘ Madame, Madame!" | | 
too much alarmed to know ‘what she did, she tried to vom 
down again; but fire was now visible below. She set her 
foot upon a board in her rapid ‘descent; it gave way ; 
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instantly, she sprung down-stairs, and found herself among 


a crowd of people, all rushing to the great front drawing- 


room, and in her fright, confusion, danger, and pain, she 


never thought of the child, | 
She was saved like the other people, and did not know 
how much she was hurt, till she found herself safe on the 
sands. She was taken to the farm, and there Frances, already 
roused and dressed, met her, frantic to know what had 
become of May, and she said she did not know. __ 

Little May's account was, that she woke in the night, and 
found the room full of smoke that almost choked ‘her; that 
Miss Baker was not there, and then she cried as loudly as 
she could, and called her Miss Christiana Frances a great 
many times; and she heard ‘*some wicked men shouting 
outside ;’’ so she got up and crept under the bed to hide her- 
self—a thing she was in the habit of doing when it thundered, 
or she was otherwise frightened. This providential habit 
saved her life. She was almost suffocated when Frances 
rescued her, finding out her hiding-place by the gasping 
noise she made. 2 

Frances and the sailor, dragging May between them, crept 
on their hands and knees along the passage to the house, 
for the flames pursued them, and prevented their return to 
the now burning verandah. Then they attained a room 
which had a servant's ladder-stair in it, and were compelled 
still to ascend, the fire seeming to force them up, and closing 
behind. They got up on a higher floor, of which little was 
left but the platform before mentioned, and they had not 
stood there long, recovering strength and breath, when the 
stairs and the room they had come through fell in, and in 
that dim light of grey morning, though now sitting in the 
open air, they were not observed from below, the noises 
being still so great, that they vainly tried to make them- 
selves heard. | 

The sailor then finding that in that distraction of fear, 
that confusion of voices, and crackling’ of flames, his signals 
and shouting were of no avail, and seeing that they were 
not likely to be looked for in the right place, resolved to 
attempt a descent. How he accomplished it we never heard. 
I suppose it must have been dreadful to see him doing it, 
for Frances never could be induced to describe it but once, 
and then she burst into tears, and turned so faint and sickly 
that Madame desired she never might be questioned about 
it again. 

ry bewildering day or two followed in the old farm-house. — 
Caroline was still poorly; but her cut was healing satis-— 
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factorily, and I of course, after hearing what she had said 
of me in her half delirium, was patticularly anxious to 
be attentive and kind to her. Accordingly, I was generally 
in her room, and she was better pleased to have me than 
any one else, partly because I was nearest of all the pupils 
to her own age, partly because she perceived how truly sorry 
I was for her, and did not know its cause. _ | 

Poor Caroline! she was told that May was goin; 
with her parents and with Frances, and she nerved’ 
to see May. ‘The little girl was led in by .me, and! clung 


tome. I could feel her little heart beat. ; 
‘*May, you are not afraid of me?” said Caroling, a 
The little girl stammered out, 


‘‘ Kiss me, then, my dear little May ; I am glad ee are 
safe, though it is through no care of mine,”” 

I do not know what baby fancies were working! in the 
breast of May, but she appeared to think that by this kiss, 
she should express some kind of reproach of her best friend. 
She turned away her little face as I lifted her up, burst into 
tears, and sobbed out, “I do love my Miss Christiana 
Frances,”’ 

Caroline, on hearing this, lay down on her couch again 
and wept. She did not say a word; but as May still sobbed, 
I said to her, ‘* Caroline wishes you always to love your Miss 
Frances,”’ | 

Upon this the little creature rubbed away her tears with 
her pretty hands, and pursing up her rosy lips, gave 
Caroline the kiss. Then Caroline said, ‘‘ Take her away!” 
but I had scarcely turned to do so, ‘when the door was 
opened, and Frances came in. She was in her travelling 
dress, and evidently, though she had sought this meeting, 
she was in a great fright, while she affected to feel at her 
ease, 

‘Oh, it is you, Frances !”’ said Caroline, 

Frances could not say a word, 

‘* You are going away very soon, I hear,” proceeded 
Caroline. 

Still Frances stood mute, and had turned quite pale with 
agitation. 

I wondered at Caroline’s calmness. ‘I dare say,’’ she 
said, are sorry to me disfigured, though— 
thou gh 

" What will she say next?”’’ I thought, in terror ; and I 
dashed into the conversation, by informing Caroline that the 
travelling party was to start in half-an-hour. May, in the 
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meantime, had gone down-stairs, and Frances, with her cold 
hand, was holding me to prevent my following her. 

‘* Frances,”’ said Caroline, still the only speaker, “I did 
think I would not see you before you went; but now I am 
not sorry I did, for I see how much you pity me.” | 

‘Frances burst into tears. : 

“It is very evident though,’’ added Caroline, bitterly, 
“that you think this—this bruise a punishment on me. 
Your distress shows it;’’ and she went on; ‘ but I suppose 
you have forgiven me for stealing your child, since she is 
yours again now, and bound to you for ever?”’ 

There was something so regretful and so painfully. calm 
in Caroline’s way of speaking, that it only made Frances 
cry more and more bitterly, till at last I said, in desperation, 
** Frances, if you do not say something, I shall drag you out 
of the room ; you are making Caroline worse.” | 

This seemed te rouse her, and she rose up quite pale with 
emotion, and knelt beside Caroline’s couch, taking her in her 
arms, and kissing her many times. | = 

Hier passion of tears and excessive emotion, so far from 
distressing Caroline, seemed to soothe her. She returned the 
embrace of Frances, and when the latter, still utterly unable 
to command her voice, rose up and hurriedly fled out of the 
chamber, she really seemed comforted, and. lying back on her 
couch, said to me, with tears, ‘‘Oh, Frances is far better— 
. far more generous, and more forgiving than I am!” 

So May’s parents, and Frances, and her little treasure 
drove away. Caroline got rapidly better, and we all returned 
to the Willows; but the fair face was always marked. with a 
long narrow scar, which disfigured the brow, and altered the 
expression of those beautiful ¢yes ; but whether it proved 4 
permanent memento to her, and whether the providential 
lesson it should have conveyed was duly learned, I cannot 
now tell to you, my reader, though at some future period 
I may take up the thread of Caroline’s history again, 

We returned, as I said, to the Willows, and I believe the 
scenes we had passed through had’ solemnized our min 


and been made instrumental in leading our thoughts t0 


deeper and more serious subjects. 

More than, one of us felt desirous to dedicate to the 
service of our merciful God those lives which he bad 6° 
graciously preserved ; and though our shortcomings have been 
many, both in remaining childhood and in giddy youth, I . 
still believe that for more than one, the perils and terrors’ | 
of that night of awe had a salutary message, and were not 
suffered in vain. ORRIS. 
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Lire’s deep afflictions not alone demand 
Devout submission to Jehovah's will ; 
The flower, nursed by dew, by breezes fann’d, 
Yet may the slow corroding canker kill ; 
While all around it blooms, it fadeth still. 
Such is the thankless heart which, pleasure-cloy’d, 
Turns from surrounding good to fancied ill, 
And forms within itself a cheerless void, 
‘Mid blessings unacknowledg’d, treasures unenjoy’d. 


Oh! deem ye not those sufferers alone, | 
Whom poverty consumes or cares oppress, 2 
Who mourn o’er health departed, hopes o’erthrown, 
Or, sever’d from a parent's fond caress, 
Find the world changed into a wilderness! 
As deep the desolation of a mind, 
With all to cheer it, and with all to bless, 
That to its own self-foster’d gloom resign’d, 
Rejects the happiness God bade it seek and find. 


My parents, faithful soldiers of the cross, 
Had o’er successive offspring closed the tomb, 
And ere my infant heart could know its loss, 
They too had sunk beneath the mortal doom ; 
My life in sorrow pass’d, commenced in gloom ; 
Yet friends were left ; the patriarch of our line, 
For my sake would a parent's cares resume, 
And his mild consort, now in life's decline, 
As she had watch’d my father’s youth would watch o'er 
mine. 


With tenderness did they their charge fulfil, 
In the retirement of a peaceful spot ; . 
But ah! not theirs the strength to curb the will, 
To train God's servant for a trying lot ; | 
Offences gently chidden—and forgot, 
The wavering denial, weak delay, 
_ And threat—by punishment succeeded not, 
tarr’d in the morn the promise of the day ; ; 
‘he Christian child's first lesson should be—to obey. 
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Cruel, misjudging tenderness! how soon 
The plant Indulgence nursed, bears fruit in woe ! 

The branch, ‘which love with tender hand might prune, 
Reserved to fall ’neath God’s chastising blow! 
Can they the toils of warfare undergo, 

Whose childhood knew no wish ungratified ? 
Oh, check the first advances of the foe, 

Stay at its source the quickly swelling tide ; 

From reason’s dawn must man for good or ill decide. 


Time fleeted by ; I was a child no more ; 
But with my growth, alas! the evil grew. 

I loved creation’s wonders to explore, pls 
But on the world within ne’er bent my view ; 
Eager the paths of science to pursue, 

By praise encouraged, and by pride impel!’d, 

My charm'd employ each day would I renew, 

And, while my bosom with vainglory swell’d, _ 

Measured myself by those I deem’d that I excell’d. 


And was I happy? No; th’ unbridled mind 

May soar too freely through the fields of air ; 
In its own liberty a bondage find : 

My spirits were not bow’d by worldly care, 

No loss had I to weep, no frowns to bear ; 
My own enjoyment was my single aim; 

I sought it upon earth, nor found it there. 

Satiety and disappointment came ; 
Oh! that I were a man to win the meed of fame! 


I longed for something lofty, undefined, 

A kindred soul to mingle with my own, 
A destiny more worthy of a mind 

‘Mid low and uncongenial spirits thrown ; 

With friends surrounded, yet I stood alone. 
Self was the gilded idol I adored. 

Had I Christ’s strength and my own weakness known, 
Soon had that idol felt the gospel sword, | . 
Low levell’d with the dust before its conquering Lord. 


Yet was I ardent in religion’s cause ; 

Impiety I scorn’d, denounced, despised ; 
No warrior his ready weapon draws 

With zeal more fervent than I exercised, 

When faithlessness in others I chastised. 
My spirit kindled at the martyr’s tale ; 

There were my dreams of glory realized. 
Oh! where their faith prevail’d might mine prevail ; 
Could soul so ardent, in the shock of trial fail? 
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I felt not then that in life’s loneliest way ; 
A ad warfare may the Christian wage. 7 
Humbly to honour, meekly to obey, " 
In charity’s mild duties to engage, ix 
And gently soothe the fretfulness of age ; iy 
This is the sacred post to Woman given, & 
Home is her battle-field ; the strife must rage, : 
Till Sin and Self are from their empire driven ; is 
Will not the victor rest with martyr-saints in heaven ? is 
With weariness I view’d my rural life, fe 

- Hid from a world in which I hoped to shine; Ff 

_ Better the press of care, the toil of strife, * 
Than thus in an insipid calm to pine, © Bs 
Watching my aged guardian’s slow decline. ae 
Youth was, I deem’d, the season for delight, > 
E’en should its sorrows with its joys be mine ; Hae 

_ The deepest shadows mark the brightest light, Re 
Dim is the hour when all in one dull hue unite ! 7 
Sin may invite the soul; by discontent x 


The wayward soul herself inviteth sin, 
I sought a trial—God the trial sent ; 
One, form’d a colder heart than mine to win, 
Lighted the never-dying torch within ; 
Montero sought my hand ; his lips reveal’d 
His love; I felt another life begin. 
To fervent love must self his empire yield? 
No.; for that love itself was selfishness conceal’d. 


What though Montero’s haughty parents frown’d 
_ Upon his union with unportion’d maid ; 
Though on resources, small already found, 


A second burden thus would now be laid ; i 
Although with darken’d sight and strength decay'd, ee 


My widow’d grandsire ask’d a daughter's care ; 
What was it to a soul by passion sway'd? 
His lonely dwelling now must strangers share; 
No daughter's voice to raise the hymn, or join the prayer. 


‘Twas on a summer morn I left my home, _ 
Buoyant with hope and long-sought happiness ; 
Yet did a feeling of misgiving come 
When, folded in the old man’s last caress, 
He in his trembling accents strove to bless — 
The child who left him lonely, aged, and blind; — 
E’en then my bosom would the thought oppress — 
‘Deserter from the post by God assign’d, 
Wilt thou again on earth a love as faithful find? 
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"Twas but a transitory thought; my soul 
_ Exulted in an earthly paradise ; 


Impetuous hope had reach’d its highest goal, 


And I could bear to see the tear-drops rise 
Within those dear, those venerable eyes ; 
Could joyous from my childhood’s home depart ; 
For him I loved, too great no sacrifice, 
Care had no weight, and poverty no smart; 
He was the treasure of my soul—the idol of my heart. 


Time roused me slowly from my golden dream ; 
Love, born in smiles, survived to mourn in tears; | 
Earth's brightest blessings are not what they seem ; 
Beneath the sober influence of years, 
Fancy’s gay blossoms fade, and truth appears. 
When word, or frown, impatient care betray’d, 
My wounded soul could not disguise her fears, 


: That. now my lord, with colder feelings, weigh’d 


And felt the sacrifice that his blind love had made. 


That fear was agony ! my untamed soul 
_ The task of patient love had yet to learn, 
Each word, each look, each feeling to control ; 
Harshness with mild submission to return ; 
By charms more lasting, love more lasting earn. 
This to my haughty spirit was unknown; 
My lip would quiver, and my cheek would burn: 
By glance reproachful and upbraiding tone, 
I marr’d Montero’s happiness, and crush’d my own. 


-Hardships and cares, by eager love defied, 
Now heavy on my weary spirit press’d ; 
The struggle between poverty and pride— 
Ill could my temper brook the galling test ; 
Exhausted hope could find no place of rest ; 
I for the love of one had all resign’d, 
And now my heart in bitterness confest, 
Though faithful love might yet remain behind, er 
It was the light of joy no more, the sunshine of the mind! 


Yet I content, nay happy, might have proved, 
Could I have meekly stoop’d the yoke to bear, 
Nor sought perfection in the man I loved ; 
But I had thought a heaven on earth to share ; 
Too ardent hope rebounds into despair. 
Where pride and passion frame the nuptial chain, 
Time must the gilding from the fetters wear ; 
Love's golden links alone unchanged remain, 


Hallow'd by faith, to be renew’d in heaven again. 
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I now approach the crisis of my woes. 
One, known in early life, again I met ; 
’ With proud disdain I had regarded those 
Who, low by birth, by feelings lower, yet 
Their upstart confidence in riches set ; 
And could I calmiy Agnes now behold, 
Her brow encircled with a coronet, 
Endure her haughty smile, her greeting cold} 
Who owed her triumph solely to the power of gold ? 


1 felt the press of poverty, and she 
Had only to desire—and to possess ; 

_ Yet why should sight of her prosperity 

Add to my cup one drop of bitterness ? 

Her luxuries made not my comforts less. 
I know it now, though my deluded heart | 

' Would then have scorn’d its weakness to confess ; 
Envy had fix'’d within its venom’d dart, | 

_ And love had no sweet balm to heal the wounded part, 


Hate’s ready weapon, ridicule, I sought; 
The lightest word may give the deepest wound ; 
Montero’s sparkling wit the impulse caught ; 
His jests, by malice circulated round, 
Too soon a fatal destination found. 
Words are but breath, but breath may kindle flame, 
Destined to level cities with the ground. | | 
My God! from thy dread wrath the judgment came, 
But oh! my guilt, my wretchedness was still the same, 


A fatal sword hung o’er my head unknown ; 
Yawn'd at my feet a precipice unseen ! 

One morn Montero had gone forth alone ; 
Methought there was a sadness in his mien, 
And tender had his words at parting been ; 

A long, fond kiss upon our babe he prest, 
Sull in her cradle, slumbering serene ; 

The tide of love gush’d warmer in my breast; 
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His glance recall’d the hours when first that love was blest. 


‘T'wice the accumulating mound of sand ee 
Mark’d in my glass the hours that pass ‘d away ; 
I turn’d it listlessly with weary hand, 
And marvell’d at Montero’s long delay. 
Gloomy with mist and rain advanced the day ; 
My babe awoke and wept; her cry of fear 
I strove to soothe with melancholy lay, 
And bore her, sobbing, to the casement near, 
And bade her infant accents call her “ dear. 
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. Upon the dreary prospect forth I gazed ; | 
Pour'd from the louring sky incessant rain ; 
‘The trees their dark and dripping branches raised, 
Reflected dimly on the flooded plain ; 
Trickled the raindrops down the misty pane ; 
The wind in sudden gusts our dwelling shook, 
Then sank, in mournful murmurs to complain : 
With heavy heart the casement I forsook, 
While to my early home, her flight sad memory took. 


** Where is the happiness I thought to find, 
When forth I went, a young rejoicing bride ? 
Springs grief from earthly trials, or a mind 
For ever restless and dissatisfied ? : 
Montero’s love outweigh’d the world beside ; 
Is it his wife’s misfortune, or her sin, | 
That petty cares so oft our hearts divide? 
Oh! that another era might begin, : 
And life’s storms but enhance the holy peace within. 


My childhood’s friend I in his age forsook ; 
_The old man sleeps beneath the grassy sod. 
For frown of care is changed the joyous look 
With which Montero once life’s pathway trod; 
God gave me life—I have not lived to God ; 
My three-fold duties I neglected see. f 
Father ! suspend awhile Thy chastening rod: 
Oh! come, my husband! life henceforth shall be 
One willing sacrifice to piety and thee !”’ 


He came; but oh, Aow did Montero come? 
Why did I live to look on his return? 
Bleeding and pale they bore him to his home ; 
Life glimmer’d faintly—I had yet to learn 
The hopeless grief which must for ever burn 
Within the widow’s desolated heart. 
Enough—mine eyes have seen Montero’s urn : 
One tie is left, one treasure yet possess’d ;— 
The shadow of despair is cast on all the rest. 


a 


There is no wretchedness where guilt is not ; 
Religion may relieve the deepest woes ; 
All—save remorse—be soften’d or forgot ; 
But where can she, the hopeless, find repose, 
Whose anguish from her own transgression flows ? 
My pride, my envy, bade Montero die ; 
His life embitter’d, stain’d with blood its close. 
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Ay ! weep ye who can weep, but I—jut I— 
My heart weeps tears of blood—and i my eyes are dry, 


Poor broken heart! though dark thy“trials be, 
In Christ there yet is pardon—peace gor thee. 


LUTHER'S LETTER TO | HIS SON. 


Asa proof how compatible are the domestic affec- 
tions ‘ak gentlest charities of life, as well as the most 
touching simplicity of character, ;with the utmost 
zeal for, and most courageous assertion of, great pub. 
lic principles, we print the follawing letter from 
Luther to his little son John, therm four years old— 
a letter penned by the same hand which, at that very 
time, was shaking to its foundation the Vatican, and 
defying the power of the empire:—{ 

“Grace and peace in Christ to fny dearly beloved 
little son. I am glad to know that; you are learning 
well, and that you say your prayers{, Sp do, my little 
son, and persevere; and, when I @me home, I will 
bring with me a present from the annual fair. 1 
know of a pleasant and beautiful garden, into which 
many children go, where they have golden little coats, 
and gather pretty apples under thé trees, and. pears, 
and cherries, and plums; where they sing, leap, and 
are merry; where the alsg b 
horses, with golden bridles and silveg sadiles. When 
| asked the man that owned the gaden; ‘ Whose are 
these children ?’ he said, ‘ They are tthe children that 
love to pray and to learn, and are 

“Then i said, ‘ Dear sir, I also have m son; he is 
called Johnny Luther [Hansichen }uther]; may he 
not come into the garden, that hp may eat such 
beautiful apples and pears, and may-ride such a little 


horse, and play with these children ?f Then the man 


said, ‘If he loves to learn and to pfay, and is pious, 


he shall come also into the garden. Philip, too, and 


have als beautiful little 
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little James ; and, if they all come together, then may 
they have likewise whistles, kettle-drums, lutes, and 
harps; they may dance also, and shoot with cross- 
bows.’ Then he showed me a beautiful green grass- 
plot in the garden prepared for dancing, where hung 
nothing but golden fifes, drums, and elegant silver 


ao cross-bows; but it was now early, and the children 
vais had not yet eaten; therefore I could not wait for the 
BES _ dancing, and said to the man, ‘ Ah, dear sir, I will go 
ic. instantly away, and write about all this to my little 
ah son John, that he may pray earnestly and learn well, 
Te and be pious, so that he also may come into this gar- 
ae den. But he has an aunt Magdalene; may he bring 
A her with him?’ Then said the man, ‘ So shall it be: 

i go and write to him with confidence.’ Therefore, 


dear little John, learn to pray with delight, and tell 

Philp and James that they must learn to pray; 80 

shall you come with one another into the garden. 
“With this I commend you to Almighty God ; and - 


give my love to aunt Magdalene; give her a kiss 
for me. | 


. 


“ Your affectionate father, 
| “MARTIN LUTHER. 


THE POOR SWISS BOY. 
A STORY OF THE FAMINE. 


THE winter of 1816-17 will long be remembered in the 
Far and 


valleys of Switzerland as the “ hunger-year.” 
wide there was nothing but starvation ; and many a mother- 
less child saw the coffin of the father, who had died of 
want and fever, borne out of the house, and then lay down 
to close his own fevered eyes in death. 
It was near the end of this sad winter when a lad, about 
twelve years old, turned into a solitary farm-yard, in the 
neighbourhood of Basel, to seek shelter and lodging for the 
night. He was pale and haggard, and his sunken eye 
balls told the dire tale of long-continued want. His dress 
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was mere rags, which scarcely coveredshim from the cold, 
and his bundle consisted of a small sack, inthe bottom of 
which seemed to be something heavy. ‘he Sorkiag of the 
house-dog called the attention of a servagt maid to the poor 
timid bey as he cautiously entered the¥farm-yard, mm in 
answer to her inquiry what he wanted, he ventured to ask 
leave to sleep that night in the cow-houge. The maid was 


moved with pity, and bade him wait till ghe should ask the - 


master. It happened that the master}wad just at that 
moment in good temper; so, thrusting a warm potato 
towards the maid, he bade her give it to the little vagrant, 
and take him into a warm corner in the tow-house for the 
night. The girl added a portion of herjown supper, and 
giving it to the little stranger, led him ito the cow-house, 
shook down a little fresh straw for a bed, and bade him a 
kindly good-night. 

When little J oseph—for that was the b@y’s name—found 
himself alone in the dark but warm if he threw him- 


self on his knees, and prayed as follows :—* Degrest Saviour, 
I thank thee that thou hast given me s#mething to eat. 
Having seen that I was so hungry, thou woulidst not suffer 
me to starve. I entreat Thee to reward! my, benefactors 
many thousand-fold in heaven for their kindness to a poor 


outeast. Dearest Lord Jesus, I thank T re for protection 
from evil all the day, and for this warn bed at night. 
Comfort my father, my brothers, and my sisters, and give 


them something to eat, and never leave up nor forsake us. — 


The Lord bless-as and keep us, and give usipeage. Amen.” 
When he had thus prayed, he ate his seant M ‘supper, and 
laid himself down to sleep. But we should tell who Joseph 
was, and whence he came. He was the eld@st son of a poor 
weaver in the neighbourhood of Berne, in Switzerland. The 
father had struggled hard to earn an honest livelihood for 
himself and his children, and the mother had assisted as 
much as she could. But her aim was not mérely to provide 
for her children the bread which perisheth; After toiling 
hard all day, she used to take them alone, and tell them of 
the love of God, and of the work of Jesus Christ, and of 
the nature and efficacy of prayer ; then kneeling) down and 
commending them to God with many tears, she put them 
to bed, and bade them remember that Jesut watches over 
them by day and night. The children had thus learned to 
love the hour of prayer, and to love the Hearer of prayer 
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But the dearth reached Berne, and famine looked into the 
weaver’s house, too, and the children, who used to weep at 
rayer because the mother wept, now shed tears on their 


humble pillow because they had gone hungry to bed and 


could not sleep. 

The mother began to sink under toil and privation, and 
as she had no medicine and little food, it was soon clear 
that her life was drawing towards a close. The night — 
before she died, she called Joseph to her bedside, laid her 
trembling hands on his head and blessed him ; then, giving 
him a Bible, she said: “ My dear boy, this is your inherit- 
ance; I am going to the Saviour, and this book will show 
you the way to be saved; read it diligently, and cleave to 
the Saviour; I hope to meet you again with him.” She 
then took leave of the other children, and when the sun 
was rising the next morning, she passed quietly and calmly 
away to the land where they neither hunger nor thirst 
any more. | 

_ Joseph could not be comforted ; he wept the whole day. 

But the famine still increased, and the distress was from 
day to day ever greater. At last the father took Joseph 
aside one day, and said : “‘ Alas! my child, I cannot support 
you any longer; you must go out to the world and seek 
your bread ; God will stand by you, and He will help me to 
provide for the younger children.” i. 

Without making any reply, Joseph put his Bible intoa 
bag, threw it over his shoulder, gave his father, brothers, 
and sisters, a farewell embrace, and went forth to wander 
as a stranger in the wide world. ) 

The tears still streaming from his eyes, and scarcely 
knowing where he was going, he found himself at last on 
the broad road quite alone, with his father’s house and the 
loved ones far away behind him. Still he did not feel 
forsaken, but thought it was just as if his dear deceased 
mother was walking at his side, and repeating to a 
stories she used to tell of God and heayen, and the holy _ 
angels, with all the tender care they take of the poor, the 
forsaken, and the lonely. So vividly did the past ms 
before him. 

When he had gone a good way, he sat down to rest; for 
though he could have run about at home from morning * 
night without being tired, yet now hunger had made him 

d rest himself 


_ so weak, that every hour he must sit down an 
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very long. While sitting on a stone by the yrayside, and 
weeping profusely, as if his heart would break, there came 
a peasant along the way, who, touched with pity, took him 
home, gave him a piece of bread and half a glass of wine. 
The God of glory reward you for it in heaven, you dear, but 
unknown peasant! May you see the eye of the glorious 
Redeemer resting on you when he says, on the last great 
day, “I was hungry, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink.” bie a 
Refreshed and cheered, the poor boy plodded on and on. 
He talked as he went with his mother’s Saviour; then. sit- 
ting down, he took out of his bag the bible which his 


mother had given him the night before she died, and read 


out of that book the same cheering promises he had so often 
heard before from a mother’s lips. It was very refreshing ; 
and poor Joseph felt he should not live - bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
Day after day sc | over, and still God did not forsake 
him. But when the evening approached, he in general found 
somebody to take him in and give him lodging for the 
night. Right. days and nights had passed, and still he 


found nobody who would take him into service, so great. 


was the dearth and the famine in the whole country. 

Some days more had passed, when he found himself ap- 
proaching Basel. He had heard of this town before, and 
expected surely to find work there. When now the church 
steeples began to appear in view, poor Joseph lifted up his 


grateful heart to God, thinking that his troubles were all | 


past. It was growing dark, however, and there was still a 


long way to the town; so he turned in to seek a night’s © 


lodging in the farmyard of which we have already spoken, 
where the kindly-disposed servant maid had provided him a 
place to sleep. Deed 

It was about five o’clock next morning when Joseph 
awoke, and began to sing a morning hymn: which his 
mother had taught him. As he was singing with a grateful | 
heart, the servant maid came with a lantern, and, bidding 
him a cheerful “ good morning,” began to milk the. cows. 
While thus engaged, she picked up the leading points of 
Joseph’s history ; and, feeling deeply interested in his story, 
she gave him a drink of the warm milk, and gaid, “ Wait a 
little; my boy, and I will beg the master to, allow you to 
remain here withus” | 
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Margaret was a faithful, steady servant, and possessed 


‘the confidence of her master. She represented how the two 


servant men were not able to do all the work; how the 
master had long been wanting a lad; and that she thought 
this little fellow would just suit them. The master put on 
ia sour face, and said he could not in these dear times feed 
all the vagabonds that came begging to the house; but 
‘Margaret succeeded in persuading him to yield the point; 
and, running to Joseph, she told him that, if he would be 
good and diligent, he might remain in the house, and should 
have plenty to eat and drink. She at the same time ap- 


pointed him something to do. With a grateful heart he 


accepted this as an answer to his prayer. 

When breakfast-time came, the other servants entered 
the house, making rude jests, interlarded with terrible 
oaths; and when Joseph folded his hands to ask a blessing 
on his food, they broke out into loud laughter and mockery 
of divine things. Poor Joseph burst into tears. He would 
much rather have run away than sit to eat with scorners. 
Margaret interfered, and, reproving the rude servants, per- 
suaded him to take his seat again. cae 

As the night approached, it was a terrible thought to. 

poor Joseph to anticipate sleeping in the same apartment 
with such wicked men. Why, he could not venture’ 
to kneel down and pray before them, and he did not re- 
member the time that he had ever gone to bed without 
ey So he thought he would lie awake till the men 
iad fallen asleep, and then he would rise and say his 
ywrayers. But as he listened to their vile conversation, their 
jests and oaths—never having heard the like before—he_ 
trembled in every limb. At last they were tired, and fell 
asleep. When all was perfectly quict, Joseph rose softly, 
and kneeling by the bedside, poured out his inmost soul to 
God. Oh, how happy he was now! It was just as if he 
was back again in his father’s house. Indeed, he had 80 
entirely forgotten where he was, that he prayed louder and 
louder, as if he was alone with his dear Lord and Saviour. 
But one of the servants awaking, cried out, “ Who is 
there?” and, on discovering who it was, threatened to 
throw him out into the street. 

Trembling with dread, he crept once more into his bed, 
and hid himself under the blankets, covering his head to 
shut out the harsh words of the men. His sleep was gore 
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for that night. He feared that some of the terrible curses 
they invoked might be fulfilled, and that lightning might fall 
from heaven and consume the whole house, when he would 
perish with the godless. In short, before the morning he had 
firmly resolved to run away. So, when the men were up, 
and had gone to their work, he hastened to throw on his 
clothes, and taking his sack, tried to slip away unobserved. 
Margaret met him, and, observing that something was 
wrong, soon persuaded him to tell his plans, and the reason 


why he wanted to escape; so with all possible kindness she 


reasoned with him, till he consented to remain and resume 
his work. He felt that there was one heart to sympathise 
with him, and this made his burden light. 

“But what have you in the sack?” said Matgaret, as she 
saw him throw it aside. On hearing that it was the Bible 
his mother had given him, and that he could read, and that 
in his loneliness he comforted himself with the promises of 
that precious book, she gave him no rest till he brought it 
out, and by the light of the lantern read to her while she 
milked the cows. | | 

Margaret was a kindly, affectionate female; but in her 
youth she had heard little of the word of God, and sinée 
going to service had met with no one to remind her of thre 
little she had learned at school. 

As Joseph took the Bible, it opened at the third chapter 
of John, ‘and he read the story of Nicodemus coming to 
Christ by night. With the utmost attention | fargaret 
listened to the little reader, and when he had, finished the 
chapter, she sat a long time without saying a word. At 
last, when the milking was done, she showed him some 
work to do, and left him. Nothing remarkable happened 
during the day, only that when Margaret had finished her 
work, she called Joseph into her room to read that chapter 
once more, i 

When the servant-men returned in the evening from the 
public-house, they were not disposed to annoy the lad, and 
some days passed over in which he had no particular cause 
of complaint. 

At last the first Sunday which poor Joseph had spent in 
his new situation came. The men usually slept longer on 
this morning than on others, and having little to do, 
attempted to kill the precious hours of the day with 
sleep or with folly. Joseph was up early, and knowing 
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that Margaret must also on this morning attend to the 
milking, he took his Bible and went down to the cow- 
house. He found her there; but she did not seem much 
inclined to talk, so he asked leave to read her another 
chapter out of the Bible. Having obtained permission, he 
read the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of John, 
giving an account of the sufferings of Christ. On coming 
to the words, “ When Jesus, therefore had received the 
vinegar, he said, ‘ It is finished!’ and he bowed his head 
and gave up the ghost;” Margaret exclaimed, “ But why | 
did God suffer so good and so holy a man thus to die ?” 

Joseph looked at her awhile in silence, and then ex-— 
claimed, “ Do you not know, then, that if the Lord Jesus 
had chosen, he might have asked the Father to send 
legions of angels to deliver him? But he voluntarily 
surrendered himself that he might redeem us by his pre- 
cious blood. I know a text which says, ‘Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.’ See, Margaret, how much gratitude 
we owe to our Saviour for saving us from hell.” 

Margaret asked whether he thought that she should go 
to heaven. | 

“Oh, quite sure,” said Joseph, “if you believe on the 
Lord Jesus, and love and pray to him.” 

“Tf I were to pray,” said Margaret, speaking slowly, as 
if some new thought were just rising in her mind, “ would 
Jesus hear me ?” 

Joseph could not understand how Margaret could be so 
ignorant as to ask such a question. “Is not the Lord 
Jesus with us wherever we go? Is he not this moment 
here? Does he not see us, and hear what we are saying ° 
Does he not see into our very heart, and know what we 
think ?” he replied, in astonishment. | 

Struck with the earnest words of the boy, Margaret rose 
and took her milk-pails; but felt at the same time @ 
strange and a new sensation in her breast. Divine light 
had begun to stream into her heart, and though she went 
about her business as usual, yet her mind was occupl 
with a far different theme. She could find no rest, till at 
last, rushing into her closet, and falling on her knees, she 
repeated over and over the name of the great Hearer 0 
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prayer. At last she ventured some broken petitions, 
“Jesus help! Lord Jesus, save me! Son of God, have 
mercy upon me!” By degrees she felt her mind so quiet, 
that she could have remained the whole day in prayer, if 
the peremptory summons of the master had not called her 
out of her chamber. She resolved, however, soon to return. 

It was not customary in this farm-house to sanctify the 
Lord’s day. Noone went to church. Joseph was left to 
himself, and was permitted to spend the greater part of 
the day in reading his Bible and in prayer, and it was a 
happy day to him. 

The evening came and the servants returned home. At 
the sound of the supper-bell, Joseph came and seated him- 
self timidly in a corner. One of the men had let the house- 
dog off the chain, and threatened to let him loose on Joseph 
if he did not repeat the curses which he dictated. Joseph 
was silent with astonishment. At Jast, after trying every 
possible plan to vex the poor little boy, calling him a 
parson and a methodist, threatening to drown him in the 


- wellif ever they caught him praying, and all the while 


provoking the dog to spring on him, one of the men, with 
a loud laugh, dictated some fearful expressions, which 
Joseph should repeat, and not holding the dog | sufficiently 
firm, he sprang on the poor trembling child, who had 
manfully refused to repeat the words. It is’ true, they 
immediately called the dog away, but not until be 
bitten the boy in the hand, from which the blood ¢ame 
streaming. A‘moment after and Joseph had fallen ito a 
swoon, > 
The men were now terrified by the result of their cryelty. 
A guilty conscience is hard to bear. The master h ving 


heard the scream, was soon at hand; but no one would — 


confess what had happened. They said the dog had bitten 
the lad, and that he had fallen into a swoon. The njaster 
cursed and kicked the dog, and called Margaret to !dress 
the hand. Joseph soon awoke to consciousness, but started 
and gazed round to see if the men were still there. When 
he saw Margaret, and heard her sympathising voice, he 
was calm again. She prepared a bed for him in her own 
room, that she might be able properly to attend him. The 
first night he got no sleep; but the next morning he was 
able to rise and move about. Still he was so pale, and his 
whole frame trembled so violently, that no one could look 


. 
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on him without pity. Even the master, rough as he was, 
told Margaret to take good care of him; and when the 


servants came in they were very quiet, and made haste to. 


. get out of the way, for the thought of having so wantonly 


afflicted such an innocent child made their conscience ill at 
ease. 

Poor Joseph had no appetite, and was every day becomin 
weaker and weaker. One day Margaret observed the in 
turning black; so she ran to a neighbour, who had the 
reputation of being able to cure all kinds of wounds, and 
obtained a salve from him; but, whatever the salve might 
have done for a horse or a cow, it was of no use to Joseph. 

‘‘ How do you feel?” she said one day. 

‘I think I shall soon be better,” he replied, but with a 


tone which went to her heart; for she saw by his eyes that 


he was hastening to his grave. 

“How do you mean ?” she asked, anxiously. = 

“ T think I shall soon die,” he said; “and then I shall see 
my dear Saviour, and be with my mother.” 

“ Are you not afraid of death?” she asked. | 

“ A little,” he said; “ but then it will soon be over, and I 


shall go to my Redeemer, where there shall be joy for ever 


and ever. But,” he added, after a pause, ‘“ would you be 80 
good and read me a little out of the Bible ?” 

Margaret took the Bible, and he showed her the place im 
the Revelation where it is written: “ And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away; and there was no more sea. And 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things 
are passed away.” : 

“ How beautiful!” he said, when she had read so far. 
‘ How glad it makes me to think of this new city! he 
mother is there; the holy angels are there; and I sh 
soon be there too.” | yeh 

The tears were flowing fast over Margaret’s cheeks ; she 
felt so happy, that she wished she too could die, and go 
with Joseph through the gates of the new Jerusalem. Both 
were silent awhile, and it seemed as if he were falling 
asleep. Suddenly he started up. “Oh, I have one re- 


quest,” he said. “ It is that you would tell Fred” (the man 


who had let the dog loose,) “and the other man, that ] 
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heartily forgive them, and have prayed to God to forgive the — 

Margaret had still thought that the dog had attacked 
him of his own accord, and asked, in astonishment, what 
Fred had done. Joseph, also surprised, asked her if she 
did not know what had happened; and, on discovering the 
lie which the men had told, he refused to give any further 
explanation. She would, however, give him no rest till he 
had told all, and then, incensed at what had happened, she 
was hastening to the master to tell him the true étory. 
Summoning all his strength, he clasped his hands, and 
begged her for the sake of Jesus not to do it; and he did 
not give over till she promised not to tell. | 

The exertion was too much for him, and he fell into a 
swoon, which Margaret mistook for a refreshing sleep, and 


prepared to gotorest. | | | 

Towards the morning she was awakened by a heavy 
groaning, and, on going to the bed, found him in violent 
fits, arising from the pain. ‘The mortification was making 
rapid progress, and it was only when completely exhausted 
by the violent convulsions that he had a moment’s rest. 

When she had struggled with him for about an hour, she 
roused the master ; for she knew that he felt kindly towards 
the poor sufferer. He helped to keep the child quiet in his 
fearful convulsive fits; but reason was completely gone, and 


they expected every moment to be the last. Margaret called 
the servant men, without telling what she wanted; and 


when they were come, she brought them into the room, 

saying, “ Now,/F red, I suppose you would like to see Joseph 
le.” | 

Pale and tre 


bling, the two guilty ones stood before that 

It seemed as if all was past, when, opening his eyes, he 
gazed wistfully around. Seeing Margaret, he whispered, 
‘ Thanks—thanks.” Margaret took his hand, and burst 
into tears. ‘ Peace—Jesus—heaven,” he muttered, and a 
sweet smile played on his face. | | 

The wandering eye fell on Fred, and, summoning all his 
strength, he rose up, and stretched out the sound hand: “T 
have—-forgiven — you—from—my heart,” he stammered ; 
“ oh—Jesus—will forgive—too! Pray—pray—to Jesus— 
curse—no more !” | 
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His strength was gone. He fell back, and in a few mo- 


ments his spirit was borne away to realms of bliss, in man- 
sions beyond the skies. 


It was six o’clock. The master had slipped out to hide 
his emotion. Margaret sate on the bedside, weeping aloud. 
The two men retired from that awful place without saying 
a word. A few days after, Fred gave notice that he in- 
tended to leave, sail soon went away, no one knew whither. 
The other servant was never heard to curse again. | 

Margaret, who accompanied the corpse to its resting- 
place, never forgot the impressions she had received from 
Joseph. The master was observed to be very different from 
what he had ever been before ; and to this ‘hes the memory 
of poor Joseph is held in reverence by all who knew him. 

| 


THE LAKE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY THE REV. DR. CHEEVER. 


THERE was once a little stream among the mountains, 
so small that it was lost in the first sand-bed across 
which it attempted to make its way. But God de- 
signed to make of this rill a great, wide, beautiful 
lake, that might, if need be, remain to all time 
majestic and glorious. Whereupon he hedged the 
rill about with high restraints, and threw across 1 an 
impenetrable barrier of mountains. Thus disciplined, 
it grew upon itself, and rose and expanded, till im 
process of time it did, indeed; become a deep, majestic 
water, into which the cliffs looked down with wonder, 
to see themselves and the heavens so perfectly re- 
flected. | | 

But now the lake grew proud, and said within 
itself and to itself: “1am too much shut up and con- 
fined. The restraint upon me is unworthy of so great 
a body, unworthy of a free state. I ought to have 
scope to exercise my sovereign will, and be governe 
by it. Besides, why shut myself up in this basin, 
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when I am worthy to spread all over the world? So 
vrand a ereature as I am ought not to be restricted 
within such narrow limits, but to go roaming and 
admired in every continent. I will be free.” 

Now, the siily lake did not consider for a moment, 
did not even onee think, that that very imprisonment 
was the cause of all its greatness and all its beauty, 
and all its usefulness, too, so that ten thousand 
Croton aqueduets might have been carried from it, if 
need be, to ten thousand cities; and, indeed, a beauti- 
ful river ran from it continually. Moreover, it forgot 
its origin, so weak and low—forgot the time when it 
-was like an infant in the eradle, and would have been 
lost in getting across the first sand-bank. Ib had 
grown up, only because God had restrained if, and 
now it had got so large that it threw off all humility, 
all thoughts of subjection, and became boisterows and 
proud, 

But pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall, as we shall see. The lake brooded 
upon these wicked thoughts, till at length it lest all 
patience and self-control, and began to beat madly 
against the mountain ramparts that hemmed it in 
and preserved it in power and beauty. lor some 
time its efforts were all ineffectual; the mountains 
remained steady at their post, and the overhanging 
cliffs looked down in amazement to see the ealm and 
beautiful lake so ruffled and distorted, lashing itself 
into such vain fury. But when there is an evil will 
there is always an evil way. A desire after sin 
within us always finds tempting occasions without us. 

‘There were certain persons envious of the great, 
beautiful lake, because it was not in the dominions of 
their own State; and at the same time that these 
evil passions and cause of ruin were working within, 
they laid a plan to destroy all its greatness from 
without. They began.to undermine the mountain 

barrier, and succeeded in producing a great avalanche 
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from without, so that the swelling and pressing of 
the lake from within began to produce some im- 
pression. At length, one dark night when a dreadful 
storm was raging, the lake burst impetuously through, 
and thundered down into the valley, carrying terrific 
_ devastation in its course. The next morning there 
was nothing to be seen of it but a bed of sand where 
it formerly rested, and a long pathway of ruins—. 
| ‘rocks, sand, and gravel—where it rushed away. It. 
had gained its freedom, but it had destroyed itself; 
it had burst through all restraint, but in doing so it 
had sacrificed the causes of its beauty, its grandeur, 
its life. It was all gone and perished. 
Now, my dear young readers, listen to the moral of 
my story. lt has two applications: the first, to every 
one of us as individuals; and the second, to our 
country. Let no man think that. true freedom con- 
sists in deliverance from all restraint. Let every 
man think, that in order to be good and great, he 
must be restrained and hemmed in on every side. 
The providence and the word of God must encircle 
and confine him. If he wishes to do great good to 
the world, let him be assured that the lake of his 
good intentions must be confined by the word of God, 
and that if he bursts this barrier, the cataract of his— 
benevolence will only cover the earth ten feet deep — 
with mud and ruin, and in the end will come to 
nothing. | 

If he wishes to be very large and free, let him re- 
member that it is nothing but the truth can make 
him free, and that it was a great king who said, “1 

‘ will run in the way of thy commandments, when thou — 
shalt enlarge my heart.’’ A large heart keeps con- 
fined within God’s commandments, and that is the 
only way in which it can be made and kept large; 
and then a perennial stream of goodness runs from it. 
If he chafes at the barrier, let him remember that | 
without it he would be lost in the first sand-bank. 
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If he is disposed to be proud of his greatness, let him 
remember that it is only God who has built: him up 
and can keep him. And, at all hazards, let him keep 
within the word of God. | 

The human mind is like a boy’s kite, needing to be 
confined if it would steadily soar. So thé human 
reason must be tied to the word of God, or it cannot 
fly. Did you ever see boys playing with a kite P Did 
you ever notice when the string broke, how it began to 
waver, and go sidelong, and then plunged head foremost 
to the ground? Just so it is with the human reason, 
when it casts loose from God’s word. Down it comes 
to the ground, just like a broken balloon, and woe to 
him that trusted in it. He thought he was going 
up to the third heavens, but ten to one it will land 
him in some wild marsh, where he will never find his 
way out, or a thousand miles at sea, where he will 
struggle on and be drowned. I know many men, who 
have gone up in the balloon, and come down in the 
mud, 

The second application of the bursting of the lake 


is to our country; and you, my dear readers, know * 


that a country cannot be great and happy unless it 
obeys God’s word. You have heard talk of shutting 
the Bible out of schools, and this is the way in which 
our enemies are seeking to undermine our freedom 
and happiness, burrowing in the schools, so that they 
may make a breach in the great barrier of divine 
truth that protects our institutions. And if they 
should succeed in doing this, then it would be.ve 

easy for wicked demagogues and infidels to raise such 
an internal proud storm, that the mountains would 
rive way, and our great and beautiful lake of liberty 


and happiness would go to destruction. & 
When we were a little mll, and God threw such 

kind restraints around us, to make us a broad, deep 

lake, then we were keepers at home, and waited on 


Providence. But now we begin to think the Divine 
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Providence and word too narrow and strait: to confine 
our mighty genius, and some do talk as if we hada 
mission to go all over the earth. Our mission is to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our 
God; and we had better see to it that all our people 
at home enjoy real liberty, before we undertake to 
extend the area of freedom. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. JUDSON AND A 
BURMESE WOMAN. 


_ A wartve Christian woman told me that she was at 
one time about to engage in something which Dr. 
Judson considered not conducive to her spiritual good. 
He sent for her and remonstrated ; but she would not 
give up her darling project. . 

“ Look here!’’ said he, eagerly snatching up a ruler 
from the table, and tracing a not very straight line on 
the floor; “here 1s where you have been walking. 
You have made a crooked track, to be sure—out of 
the path half the time ; but then you have kept near 
it, and not taken to new roads ; and you have—not 80 
much as you might have done, mind, but still to a 
certain extent—grown in grace; and now, with all 
this growth upon your heart and head, in the maturity 
of your years, with ripened understanding and an 
everyday deepening sense of the goodness of God, 
here (bringing down the ruler with emphasis to indi- 
cate a certain position) here you stand. You know 
where this path leads. You know what is before you 
some struggles, some sorrows, and finally eternal 
life and a crown of glory. But to the left branches 
off another very pleasant road, and along the air floats 
rather temptingly a pretty bauble. You do not mean 
to leave the path you have walked in fifteen years— 
fifteen long years—-altogether; you only want to step 
aside and catch the bauble, and think you will come 
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back again; but you never will. Woman, think! 

Dare you deliberately leave this strait and narrow 
path, drawn by the Saviour’s finger, and go away for 
one moment into that of the enemy ? Will you? Wall 
you? you P” 

“T was sobbing so,” said the woman, “ that I could 
not speak a word; but he knew, as he always did, 
what I meant; for he knelt down and prayed that 
God would preserve me in my determination. I have 
made a great many crooked tracks since,” she added, 
tearfully, “ but whenever [am unusually tempted, I 
see the teacher, as he looked that day, bending over. 
his chair, the ruler placed on the floor to represent 
me, his finger pointing along the path of eternal hfe, 
his eye looking so strangely over his shoulder, and 
that terrible, ‘ Will. you?’ coming from his lips, as 
though it was the voice of God; and I pray just as 
Peter did, for I am frightened.”’ | 

It may be that this anecdote shall meet the eye of 
some youth, who is conscious that the present time is 
one of temptation for him. He feels that danger will 
track him if he yields to the syren voice; but yet he 
hesitates, and, like this poor woman, promises himself 
he will “ come back”? again when he a obtained the 
object of his desire. For the sake of such an one, 
this tale, true and impressive, is given. May it be “a 
word in season,” good and acceptable. 


“« TO-MORROW ;” 
OR, THE EVILS OF PROCRASTINATION. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the. last syllable of recorded time.”"—SHAKSPEARE. 


YounG pror.e! listen to the tale of a grey-haired 
banker’s clerk, whose own fault it is that he is not a 
Waterloo veteran, with a breast brilliant with stars and 
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all Europe; and to compensate for his losses, he. rushed 


wildly into speculations of various kinds. For a time 
these prospered; but suddenly luck failed him. Again he 


_ plunged deeper ; but fortune’s wheel would not turn in his 


favour: ruin was staring him in the face; it was sure to 
get him in its grasp soon, and he must summon all his 
resources to meet the foe, His first step was to remoye 
all his children from the sehools, where he could no longer 


afford to pay their bills; and so it fell out that Fred Daltry 


and I left College on the same day. 
Fred was going to begin life with hopes crushed, expec-. 
tations nipped in the bud. Instead of Oxford first, and 
then a living, which his father had promised to buy him, 
and of which he had often talked to me with delight glow- 
ing in his earnest face, he must literally put his ‘ shoulder 
to the wheel,’ hire himself as clerk or assistant to one of the 
numerous manufacturers of our town, and so, by steadiness — 
and energy, try to be a stay to his sinking family. Poor 
Fred! 1 remember these sad prospects of his made me 
for the first time question the reality of a conquerors 
cal A ‘ll not forget me when you 're over the sea, Ned?” 
“I shall miss you too much to do that,” I replied. 
“Who'll keep me out of scrapes at Ghent, Pylades? 


- Who’ll be as hard-hearted as you, [ should like to know, 


and drag me from the playground, or hide my bat or my 
football, that 1 mayn’t put off to-day’s tasks till to-morrow, 
and tosave me a lashing three times a-week at the least? 
“ Save yourself, Ned,” he answered briskly.“ How will 
it be when you are a soldier, think you—aide-de-camp, SAY — 


«when General So-and-so sends you witha despatch to 


bid them guard a passé or intercept the foe, and yout 
the paper in your breast-pocket, and turn aside to see. 
rat-hunt in your road? ‘Time enough for the despatch to- 
morrow, hey ? aye, time enough, indeed, when the Freneh 
are through the pass, and you are shot for a traitor a 
Ned,” he continued more seriously, looking wistfully mito 
my face, “ you'll write to me sometimes, won't your) 
“Of course I will, Fred.” 
“Aye, 1 knew you’d say ‘of course,—nay, dents PF 
angry now; remember your school name was Old 10 
morrow; and I only want you not to treat me as you did 
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the joiner, at W._—-—-._ Do you remember promising that 
you'd bring him 'ten shillings to make up his rent to-morrow ; 
and while your to-morrow went into next week, poor 
Crawdon went to gaol, and his wife and children to the 
workhouse ? You won’t forget ‘dis dat qui cito dat’ ina 
hurry, Ned, I should think;” and Fred smiled pleasantly, 
as he reminded me of the familiar example in the old Latin 
grammar we had thumbed together so often at school, 

“Fred!” I exclaimed, piqued by this allusion—not 
pained, mark; for, thanks to the good offices of 4 
“ Old To-morrow” had not, as yet, suffered personally from 
his procrastinating ways, and therefore did not realize how 
others could do so—“ as if ever I'd put yor off! I should 
like to know what you take me for ?” : 
“ For a well-meaning fellow,” he replied quickly ; “ and, 
I say, Ned, when you come to be a man of influence, don't 
forget Pylades. Do him a good turn, if youecan. I don't 
like to think of the cotton-mill instead of the vicarage, 
Ned; nor of the buzzing factory-wheels instead of the 
a of the village choir. I wish I could get a better 

rth.” | | 

We talked on for a time in this strain; but when I said 
| would mention Fred’s circumstances to my father, he bid 


me not do so yet. Mr. Daltry’s ruin was as yet only im-— 


pending: no mention must be made of the expected crash 
till it really came; so, enjoining secrecy upon me for the 
present, and promising to let me know as soon as ever I 
could be of service to him, Fred changed the subject. 

During my few happy weeks at home, Fred and I were 
often together. He would come to our house, looking pale 
and thoughtful, but he seemed to forget his troubles as he 
joined me in my sports, or listened to the joyous enthu- 
siasm with which I talked of the time when I should be a 
soldier. At length I went to pay ® short visit to my unole, 
who lived about ten miles from Wharfedale. There was a 
miserable look in Fred's face as he said good-bye to me, 
and added, in a whisper, “ By the time you return, Ned, the 
crash will have come ; shall I write if you can help me?” 

I well remem ber replying, As l sprang into my unele’s 
carriage : “ Yes, do; you may rely upon me, Pylades ;” and 
meaning to be such a champion in behalf of my good Fred. 
But, alas! I had yet to learn that it is easier to make a 
generous promise than to do a generous deed. , 
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_ There were fine pleasures in store for me at Broughton 
Hall; 7 captivated my senses as I joined in them, 
and the days flew by like pleasant dreams. It was Sep- 
tember ; and, or t time in my life, I was allowed to 
carry a gun, and follow my sporting cousins and the kee 
stubble fields, fresh, exhilarating on 
ings. There was cricket, there was music, and sometimes 
dancing in the evenings; for my uncle kept a real old 
English co iq? Apna, and liked to have it often full of 
guests, besides his own large family, who were full of life 
and gaiety. 
_ You don’t think I forgot Fred at Broughton? no, of 
course not; you shall hear how determined I was-that I 
would do something for him some day. ae 
One morning a letter was handed to me, directed in his 
round school-hand, I guessed what I should read there, 
and was not mistaken. His father was a bankrupt, and 
_ had fled the country; his mother and sisters were in utter 
_ misery. He had determined to get employment at once, 
_ and now wrote to tell me of a piece of good fortune which 
_ seemed just opening for him. He had just heard that Tom 
_ Stiles, a clerk in my father’s bank, was going to leave, and 
_ that, as yet, no one had been chosen to succeed him. D4 
_ I think the post would do for him? If so, would I write 


at once and recommend him to my father? He dared not 


go and offer himself; he feared he was not a quick onan 
accountant, but he would try to make himself so; and “ oh! 
Ned,” he concluded, “if I could get that place, with £70 
a-year now, and the prospect of more by-and-by, I should 
be a made man, and I should bless your name for ever.” 
I had scarcely finished this letter, and was 
elated with the certainty that Fred would get the clerk- 
ship, for which I intended immediately to write and plead 
with ~ my eloquence, when my cousin tapped me on the 

oulder. 

“ Come along,” he said, “the keeper is at the door with 
the dogs. We must be off; we’ve a good four milesto — 
_I thought yet another moment; and then, down went 
the letter into my coat-pocket. “ Time enough to write 
to-morrow,” I said to myself. “Tom Stiles isn't going for 
another fortnight at least.” And I followed my cousi®, 
whistling as gaily as he. 
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Of course, the next day I wrote in all haste to my father 


about poor Fred ;—-that is, I meant to do so; but, unfor- 
tunately, there was a review in the neighbouring town, to 


which my cousins were all going, and I was to be of the © 


party; I had been so wearied with exertions 
the day before, that I did not wake till every one else had 
finished breakfast the next morning; and I had scarcely 
time to swallow a cup.of coffee before the carriages came 
round, and we all drove off to the grand military display. 
The next day was my last “at. Broughton, and I never had 
less time to write than then; still, however, I would have 
written on that day, but I recollected that I should see 
my father almost as soon as he could hear from me; and 
so again I put off Fred’s affair till to-morrow with perfect 
self-satisfaction. 
The first name I heard mentioned on my return home 
was old Mr. Daltry’s. Every one was talking of his sad 
failure, of the misfortunes of his unhappy family. I hastened 
to my father. He was in hig private room; and when I 


opened upon him as he sat bent over his books, his aie : 


arrested at the figure where my knock had interrupted 


calculations. I went forward to him at once, and began, — 


almost breathless with eagerness, to press the suit of poor 
Fred. Ina few words I told him his story, and begged 
that the vacant clerkship might be his. ‘To my surprise, 
aT ee face, which generally lighted upon me in great 
tion, assumed now a look of absolute sternness. — 
“ Edward!” he said, “I know your failing, so I can 
ch you with it now. How long ago did Fred Daltry 
ask for this clerkship in my bank?” 
‘With a face of shame, and a voice that trembled, I am 
sure, while my conscience smote me with its pangs I told 
my father how days had gone by, and still I had delayed 


to make the application for which poor Fred had so _ 


earnestly entreated. I offered no excuse; for I felt that 
an attempt at extenuation would only double my fault. 

“ Edward,” said my father, in a tone of anger that 
terrified me, “ you’re a selfish, ungenerous fellow; and 
sorry am I to say it. Go, my son, enjoy P arn sports, and 
take your pleasure again: there’s no chance for Fred 

Daltry now. I have en a clerk to succeed Tom 
Stiles; but know, that had you denied yourself one hour's 
gratification, and written to me the day you received Fred's 
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letter, I would have taken him gladly into my bank, and 
you and he would both be happier lads than, I think, you — 


will be now. Go at once and tell him this, Ned.” 


_ Tleft the room utterly abashed and self-condemned. How 

should I meet Fred ome How could I disappoint him 
crueily? but chie 

myself before him as to acknowledge that already I had — 
broken my word, pledged so solemnly a few days before; 
that for Aim, at least, I would not procrastinate? Dear . 


y, how could I bear so to humble 


young friends, how little we know our own selves! I believe 
that during all the hours, which, after the interview with 
my father, I spent first in the shrubbery, and afterwards | 
in the solitude of my bed-room, it was not the thought of 
Fred's disappointment that cut me so severely—I know it 


was not, because I am convinced that if I had been com- 


missioned to tell him that another had lost him the situa- 
tion, I should not have been withheld from doing so by any 
such very bitter pangs, much as I loved him,—but it was 
the smart of my own wounded pride, the sharp but 
transient pique of a schoolboy, who feels that his honour ts 
stained. 
‘Meditating, then, on how I could reveal the matter to 
Fred, and yet, if possible, exonerate myself from blame, I 
scarcely perceived that the day was drawing to a close. I 
was startled at length by the sound of the dinner bell, and 
I stood uncertain what to do. I dared not go downstairs 
and face my father at table, without having obeyed his 
commands as regards Fred; still less did I dare to go out 


then, and seek Mr. Daltry’s house; so I went on pacing my 


room in a state of extreme perturbation, to which thought 
suggested no relief. Suddenly a step approached my door; — 


the handle turned sharply; I knew the firm footfall, and 


admit my father. | 
“Ned,” said he, seating himself opposite to where I stood, — 


I did not hesitate for a moment to withdraw the bolt and 


trembling, and his face again assuming that rare expres- _— 


sion of sternness, which recalled the days of my early child- 


hood, when he had administered punishment for my fre- 


quent peccadilloes—“ what is the meaning of this cowardly 
shirking of my orders? Why have you not yet confessed 
to Fred your culpable neglect ?—my boy, such conduct 15 


unmanly.” 
. Father !” I cried, a good deal overcome by the emotions 
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which I had been repressing for hours, but which now. 


would force their way—“ father! I cannot tell him, Oh! 
you do not know how he was set uponit. . The disappoint- 
ment will be too cruel,” And yes 

which I felt half ashamed, with my coat sleeve. _ 


“Ned,” said my father kindly—for I was not a boy to 
weep, and he was so fond of me that it pained him to see - 


me thus moved“ Is it only for Fred’s disappointment you 
— grieving? Is there no regret on your own account ?— 
tell me.” 

‘Yes, father,” I exclaimed; “Iam ashamed of myself. 
I have been selfish and cruel, I know; and I’ll never put 
off again, never! But oh! father, it is too great a punish- 
ment to have to tell him of it myself.” And here the weak 
barriers of wd juvenile manhood gave way, and I fairly 
wept a bitter burst of tears. 

“Tam sorry for you, Ned,” continued my father; “but 
nevertheless I am glad you’ve learnt a lesson at last. ._ You 
shall confess it all to Fred to-morrow, as I bade you, mind; 
but you shall add something from me which will console 
him for your neglect. I’ve had a 8 in my head ever 
since I heard of old Daltry’s failure; he was a good friend 
to mein former times, and was an upright, excellent. man 
till despair made him rash, and I’ll not forsake his children 
in their distress. You're fond of Fred, and he is a lad 
whose friendship is worth having; so you shall keep him 
with you yet, Ned. Tell him from me, that if he has a 
mind to be a soldier, I’ll make him one, I'll send him 
with you to Gheat, pay his expenses there, and give him 
every advantage that I give you.” yee 

My eyes, no doubt, sparkled with delight as I listened to 
this proposal; for, indeed, I was glad to my heart's core. 
I thanked my father over and over again, and promised 
never to forget the lesson which he then repeated for the 
, “ What must be done, get done to-day ; 

| There 's always danger in delay.” 

Readers ! do you ever promise never to commit such and 
such a fault again? Remember, that your promises for the 
future will be as vain as your regrets for the past, unless 
you ask for strength from above to help you to keep them. 


hed away a tear, of . 
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DR. CAREY’S EARLY STRUGGLES. 


CAREY was a journeyman shoemaker, in the small hamlet 
of Hackleton,.a few miles from Northampton; and when, 
as a “consecrated cobbler” (the term of reproach applied 
to him by Sidney Smith, in sneering at his niissionary 
efforts), he removed to the neighbouring ee Moulton, 
it was to preach to a small congregation of Baptists, fora 


salary under £20 a-year, and to teach a school besides, that _ 


_. he might eke out a scanty livelihood. To Sidney Smith, as 


to nine-tenths of the British population at that time, it | 
looked ridiculous enough that such a man should not only 
trouble his own mind, and try for years to trouble the 


| minds of others, about the conversion of 420,000,000 of 


pagans; but that he should actually propose that he himself 


_ should be sent out to execute the project. He succeeded at 

_ last, however, in obtaining liberty to bring the subject: 
before a small religious community, of which he was a 

_member; and on the 2nd of October, 1792, at a meeting of — 
the Baptist Association at Kettering, it was resolved to — 
form a Missionary Society; but when the sermon was 
preached and the collection made, it was found to amount — 
to no more than £12 13s, 6d. With such agents as Carey, 
and collections like this of Kettering to support them, — 
Indian missions appeared a fit qu 
none knew better th 
and yet, looking somewhat more narrowly at the “conse- — 
erated cobbler,” there was something about him, even at the” 
beginning, sufficient to disarm ridicule; for if we notice — 
him in his little garden, he will be seen motionless for an 
hour or more, in th 


for that shaft, which 
an our Edinburgh reviewer how to use; — 


e attitude of intense thought; or if we 
join him in his evening hours, we shall find him oe 
the Bible, in one or other of four different languages, wit) 
which he has already made himself familiar; or if we follow 
him into his school, we shall discover him with a large 
leather globe, of his own construction, pointing out to the 
village urchins the different kingdoms of the earth, saying; © 
“ These are Christians, these and 
are s!” his voice sto y strong emotion 85 4 

re sate abe re-repeats the last mournful utterance. Carey 
sailed to India in 1793. Driven by the jealousy of the 


‘India Company out of an English ship, in which he was 
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about to sail, he took his age in a Danish vessel, and 
chose a Danish settlement in India for his residence: yet 
he lived till from that press, which he established at 
Serampore, there had issued 212,000 copies of the sacred 


Scriptures in forty different languages—the vernacular — 


tongues of 330,000,000 immortal beings, of whom more 


than 100,000,000 were British subjects, and till he had © 


seen expended upon that noble object, on behalf of which 


a sum than £91,500.—Dr. Hanna. 


the first small offering at Kettering was presented, no less 


EARTHENWARE COFFINS AT NIFFER. | 
WHILE pursuing his explorations to the south of the 


site of ancient Babylon, a remarkable discovery of a multi- — 


tude of earthenware sarcophagi was made by Mr. Layard, 
at the mounds of Niffer. ‘The material of which the coffins 


were made was highly-glazed pottery, of a rich blue colour, 


but very coarse and fragile in texture. The earthenware 


of some of them was so ill burnt, and had suffered so much 
from age, that they could not be removed entire. tos 
were found _ one upon another to a considerable dep 

inthe mound. ‘The largest were about six feet long, while 
some, containing the remains of children, scarcely exceeded 
three. They were all nearly of the same shape; an oval, 


about two feet wide, for the head and shoulders of the © 


corpse, joined to a narrow box for the legs and feet. The 
oval was closed by a detached flat lid ; the rest of the coffin 


was covered, and there was a small hole at the very end. 


The body must, consequently, have been forced into the 
sarcophagus from the open = at the top. All these 
coffins were covered with bright greenish-blue glaze, 
coloured with copper. Some were ornamented with seroll- 


_ work and other designs; others, with rude figures of men 


and animals in relief. | 

Human remains, more or less perfect, were found in all 
these sarcophagi. Sometimes, as the lid was carefully re- 
moved, the explorers could almost distinguish the body, 
wrapped in its grave-clothes, and still lying in its narrow 
resting-place. But no sooner did the outer air reach the 
empty crust of humanity, than it fell away into dust, leav- 
ing only the skull and great bones of the arms and legs, to 


and silver ornaments in similar coffins. In one hundred 


Dow was vaguely di 
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show what these now empty cases had once contained. 
Small vases, beads, and engraved gems, were occasionally 

red from the crumbling remains. In other parts of 
esopotamia the Arabs, it appears, frequently find gold 


sarcophagi, opened by Mr. Layard at Niffer, however, no 
ornaments whatever in metal were discovered. The num- 
ber of these earthen coffins cannot possibly be estimated; 
the upper part of the mound, in some places, appearing’to 
consist entirely of them. 


PRESENTATION AT COURT IN ABYSSINIA, — 
Tre following curious account of a state visit paid 
to an Abyssinian sovereign is given in Mr. Parkyns’ 
recent work on’ “ Life in Abyssinia:”—“ We hadt 
wait,” he says, “a considerable time in the outer court 
and doorway before his majesty was pleased to admit 
us. A crowd of soldiers collected round us, and 


amused themselves with many facetious remarks on 


our appearance, such as ‘ cat’s eyes,’ ‘ monkey's hair, 


“what nice red morocco their skin would make for 
sword-sheath!’ &c. These expressions were alter 


wards made known to me; for in those days I was™ — 
a state of ignorance as regarded the language; and 


ance, I judged that their remarks must be 
complimentary. 
- “At last we entered the great hall of the magni 
ficent palace of Oubi. It was a round hut, of about 
thirty feet in diameter, with a large wood fire burning — 
on the floor, which had not even a carpet of grass 
strewed to hide the dirty face of the original earth. 
Having been previously instructed, we each of us On 
entering made a polite but vaguely directed bow. ‘On 
such occasions the natives reed put marty heads to 
the ground, but, as we were foreigners, such & : 
humility was dispensed with. I have said that our | 
directed, because In passing from the | 


é having myself a tolerably good account of my “Elstly 
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glare of a tropical sun at noon into a large’ apart 
ment, lighted only by a small door, over which was 
suspended a curtain, and which communicated with 


a tent without, it may be imagined that we could 


not so much as distinguish a single object within. 
Oubi, in a very patronising tone, asked us how we 
were. An humble bow was the customary answer. 
He then desired us to be seated, and we accordingly 
sat ourselves down on the ground, there being no seat 
in the hut except the one appropriated for his High- 
ness’s throne. My sight was just beginning to accus- 
tom itself to the darkness when we received this 
permission, but my place being just under the lee of 
the horrible wood-fire, and. sitting as I did within a 
yard of it, 1 was nearly suffocated, and in a moment 
my eyes began to stream from the effect of the smoke, 
which nearly blinded me. I bore it with the utmost 


fortitude till I could endure it no longer, and then ~ 


started up with an exclamation something like “ Oof!.”’ 
and my eyes red and pouring with tears, at. which 


Oubi laughed amazingly. Great men, I .suppose, 


require more heat than others in these countries, as I 
cannot otherwise account for Oubi’s taste in having 
a large fire in. the middle of August, especially in a 

“Oubi was seated, reclining on a stretcher, which 
was covered with a common Smyrna rug, and furnished 
with a couple of chintz cushions, from beneath one of 
which appeared the hilt of a Turkish sabre. We 
found him a rather good-looking, slight-made man, of 
about forty-five years of age, with bushy hair, which 
was fast turning grey. Hi physiognomy did not at 
all prepossess me in his favour, it struck me as 
indicative of much cunning, pride, and falsity ; and I 


judged him to be a man of some talent, but with more 


of the fox than the lion in his nature, Our presents 
were brought in covered with cloths, and carried by 


our servants. ‘They consisted of a Turkey rug, two 


c 


to, hi making on almost every one.some com 
tary remark. After having imspected: 
said,.“‘ God return it to you,” ‘and ordered his stewart 
to give usa cow. On our asking for a “balderabba” 
he ‘named already acted for usin 
are, w we bowed and 


Edward was recently seck _ information 

nature of the examinations w according to an. in 
Council, have now to be passed by young men desinous ot 
securing Government appointments... Here is a little warm 


whith ‘affords such information, and which I commend to his 
attention, aswell as to ‘that of all who aspire to any appa 


ment.in the ‘public service of the country. It bears the Gie. 
of ‘A Comptere Guipz ro GoyernMENT APPOINEMERTS, 


AND TO THE Crm ‘Survics EXAMINATIONS : BY JAMES 


glad,” “learn that a pub 
has*appeared ‘which may be relied on for giving authentic. 


instructions. ‘The statements afloat in the public are 
that one knows scarey. 


so varied, confused, and conflicti 
what to bélieve, or how to act. “Will the Editor kindly 


as to the general nature of the contents of 


“Willingly. ‘First, we have a copy of Hier Majesty's rder 
in Council, regulating the admission of persons into the @¥ 
service of the crown, followed by a very interesting analyse, 


of the Civil Service Commissioners’ Report on the exami, 
tion of candidates for the various public departments, pes | 


we have a list of the principal offices under Government, 


the'‘officers attached ‘to each. Then follow the prescribed 


req 


* London: Relfe, Brothers. 
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‘The specimens of erroneous spellin 


our mother tongue ‘is a positive disgrace to the age.” 


fhe 


given from the papers used st venlons competitive 


cxaniinladiiiie which ‘have already been held. Altogether, it 
Whe require direction as to 


-suecessful examination.’ 


the test very severe and ‘searching one2”” asked 


Edward, 
“By no ‘theans so, in my ‘opinion. ‘Nothing is. demanded 


may not readily master.’ The. tabulated ‘re- 


of the examinations ‘disclose some curious and rather 


discreditable facts. Among the grounds of refusal, a ‘darge 

proportion are from defective. spelling, from ignorance of 

arithmetic, and from bad writing Jas those very acquire- 

ments, indeed, ‘which are open to 't he attainment of boys who 

nds with my own observation an 


with which 


hed, are enough 
the rising race, Such murdering of 


“Oh!” exclaimed Ellen, “do read us a few examples o 
the hilological accomplishments of these aspiring geniuses. 
on’t be sarcastic,” replied Edward; ** perhaps your 


turn will come next.” He 
“ Well,” acquiesced the Editor, «T will see if I can oblige, 


you. I will write down few mis-shapen words, and 


are :—Mutial, indiyiual, genious, erugularity, preasant, 
heigtth, diarea, cishel, descentions, judment, 
pre-emant, persutes, polacy, thoe, possed, 


prolax. There, that will do for a sample,” 


| Surely, sir,” cried Augustus, “you such 
"service. of of Great 


stupidities never could be aye 
itions of ctabuity 
ritain.”” 


“Indeed, m tana, ‘They ane. 


bond fide extracts from a list of several hundreds of similar 


phical absurdities. They serve to show the import- 


ance of the ‘new re 
they had thus to undergo, some of these ol petvate tn rer nang 3 


tions; since, but for the examination 


would, undoubtedly, the 
have been saddled u country for 


“Tf the upon the fr 
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their notice the last addition to that popular series, ‘Tur 
AND Reap Lisrary.’”’ 
‘“‘T hope,’’ remarked Mrs. M., “it is of such a character as 
to sustain the high reputation already earned by its prede- 
cessors. No parent need fear for the morals or the taste of 
the.young into whose hands any of these volumes may happen 
to fall. As tale-reading has become almost a necessity of 
. existence with all classes, I know of no way in which the 
evil consequences attending this craving for intellectual and 
emotional excitement are more likely to be averted than by 
promoting the perusal of such works as those adopted by the 
judicious publishers of the ‘Run anp Reap’ series. The new 
volume to which Emmeline refers is, I presume, ‘ ADonIsAH} 
A ‘TALE OF THE JEWisH DispERsion :’ by Miss Jane M. Strick- 
land ?'’ * | 
‘““Just so,’’ replied Emmeline; ‘and I do not hesitate to, 
express my conviction that it deserves to take rank side by 
side with ‘Naomi.’ Both relate to the same solemn period 
of history; but while Mrs. Webb, by a spell of terrible in- 
terest, draws her breathless, speechless readers through all 
the confusions, civil discords, sanguinary struggles, mad ex- 
citements, and horrible disasters of the siege and destruction 
of the Holy City—in Miss Strickland’s story, the principal 
theatre on which the drama of love, suffering, despair, bigotry, 
and conversion is played out is Rome. Adonijah, the hero of 
the story, is a captive Jew, taken by the Romans at the sur- 
render of Jotapata, in Galilee, just before Vespasian marched 
upon Jerusalem. He was taken to Corinth, where, with hosts 
of other prisoners of war, he was employed in the wild scheme 
of Nero to cut a canal through the isthmus which divides the 
Egean from the Adriatic Sea. Refusing to labour onthe 
Sabbath, he forfeited his life; but through the intercession of 
a Roman officer, who had recognised his nobility and worth, 
he was spared, and became freedman to Lucius Claudius, 4 
representative of one of the highest families of Rome. + 
adventures and experiences in connexion with this family ae 
of the most tragical description, giving us a gloomy insight 
into the vices, treacheries, and crimes that pervaded Roman 
society at that period. The condition, sufferings, and silent 
triumphs of the early Christians at the eternal city come }} 
for a large share of notice. After a chequered career 0 
Jewish hostility and bigotry, the hero ultimately succum™ 
to the long-abhorred doctrine of the cross, and the sweet Mm 
fluences of Christian charity, and becomes allied to Lucia 


* London: Simpkin & Co. Ipswich's Burton & Co. 
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Claudia, the sister of his patrician lord. The ilies tale, 
indeed, is the proper counterpart and companion to ‘ Naomt’ 
—the one exhibiting the momentous political and religious 
events of the time from the Jewish, and the other from the 
Roman, point of view. 

‘Here is a volume,” said Mrs. M., quietly, “which, from 
its title, will not, I fear, secure the attention its merits de- 
serve. How often, in the ordinary intercourse of society, we 
are brought into contact and communion with persons, who, 
by thew plain externals and unattractive features, give no | 
indications of the moral worth, intellectual: opulence, or . 
spiritual excellence, that are casketed within.) Occasional 
converse with them is needed to disclose their wealth of soul 


-and beauty of heart. It is sometimes just so with books. 


The most showy and pretentious are not usually the best. 
Experience should teach us caution and discrimination in 
forming a judgment, both of persons and publications. This 
plain- featured volume, for instance, gives no outward sign of 
the deeply interesting qualities of its contents, - The title— 
‘THE ARK OF THE CovEN ame ILLUSTRATIVE OF Gop’s 
PRESENCE WITH HIS Prorir,’*. would contey to most 

readers the idea of dryness and hens ; yet a more varied, 
a isant, and profitable work, has seldom fia len into my 
hands, It combines historic ‘episodes of the, old Hebrew 
times, depicted with singular accuracy, completeness, and 
vividness—biographic sketches of eminent Biblical charac- 
ters—geographi¢al notices elucidatory of the Scriptural 
narratives—a - «eal description of the structure, purpose, 
movements, and vicissitudes of the ark of Goddiand all made 
subservient to ape inculcation of great practical lessons, 
suited in turn f§r young and old, the healthy and the sick, 
the happy and the suffering. It is a book which, if once 
taken up and thoughtfully conned, is likely ever after to 
become the companion ot serious hours. ‘Lhere is something 
in it suited for every changetul phase of life, and every mood 
ot mind. Two, or three “examples of the headings of the 
twenty-five chapters will afford a clue to the ihode- of treat- 
nicnt adopted by the author. ‘ Contents of the Ark ; or, God's 
Presence linked with Man’s Duty ;’ ‘‘The Ark in the Wilder- 
ness ; or, God's Presence amid Life’s Changes ;’ ‘The Ark 
in the Battle-field; or, God’s Presence Forgotten,’ &e., &c. 
The plan is an admirable one; and, what is better, it is 
admirably executed. I commend its perusal to all‘of you, 
for your spiritual. instruc tion and nourishment," 


m4 


|  Bondon: J. F. Shaw. 
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312 EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


‘* An almost inexhaustible mine of profitable amusement 


will be found by little folks in a book which has reached 
me, observed Augustus, ‘called ‘Facts anour Boys, ror 
Boys,’* They have been compiled and arranged by the Rey. 


J. Crawshaw, a gentleman already favourably known by his 
literary labours on behalf of the young. Having occasion 
sometimes to address Sabbath and Ragged-school children, 
I have found a storehouse of incident and anecdote like this, 
so easily accessible, of great advantage to me. Children, 


the rudest and the most refined, will always listen to ad- 
dresses abounding with lively and telling facts; and, if this 


book were consulted by those good but prosy people, who, | 


in talking to a group of boys, contrive to send them asleep or 
set them yawning, they might furnish a never-failing antidote 


to such juvenile improprieties. As.a gift-book to boys, too, © 


the publication is deserving of a large circulation.”’ 


‘I hope the diligent compiler will favour us,”’ said Ellen, — 


‘“‘ with a similar collection of facts and anecdotes for girls.” 


“Probably,” replied the Editor, “it is his intention to do 
so. But, at least, there can be no harm in expressing our . 
wishes to that effect.”’ 


‘It is time,’’ remarked Emmeline, “that this charming 
story of ‘BENomMI; or, THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY OVER 


JupaisM, by the Rev. Dr. Barrtn,’+ should receive 


notice to which it is entitled.”’ 


‘The title,” interposed Edward, “seems to me a misnomer. 


I took the attractive little work up one day, and read on, 


deeply engrossed, to the end of the first part; but was dis- 
appointed to find nothing there to justify the title prefixed. — 
At first I thought I had hit upon a new illustration of an old | 


evil—the wrong thing in the wrong place; I fancied the 
binder must have by mistake inserted the sketch of Edmé 
Campion in the cloth-case designed for Benomi; but om 


further examination, I discovered, that about the middle of - 


the book, we were allowed to make the acquaintance of the 
noble young Spanish Jew. The two ‘narratives ‘certainly 


ought to have been kept apart, as the only link between 


Campion and Benomi occurs quite incidentally atthe close 
of the volume. Apart from this structural objection, 


work is worthy of hearty commendation, and should have 4 | 


wide circulation among the young.” 


* London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
+ London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
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_GIPTS FOR THE YOUNG. 


ANNIE FOSTER: Story for School Girls: 18mo. With 


Engravings. 1s. cloth boards; ls. 6d. extra cloth boards, sil edges. 


| BROTHER AND SISTER; or, The Way of Peace. 18mo. 


Engravings. Is. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


CHARLES ROUSSEL; or, Industr Honesty, 


 18mo. Is. 64, cloth bourits ; 2s, extra boards, gilt edges. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY. Original and Selécted. 


gravings. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth boards, neat. 


CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. With Coloured Engrevings. 


2s. in fancy covers. 


| FRANK NETHERTON; or, The Talisman. 18mo. Engravings 


Is, 6d. cloth boards; 28. extn boards, gilt edges. 


GUIDE TO THE SAVIOUR. Is. cloth ; tie 6a. “extra boards, 
gilt edges. 


| HIVE AND ITS WONDERS. 18mo. _Engpwvings 1s. cloth 


boards; Is. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


| MARGARET BROWNING; or, Trust in Gof | 18mo, Engrav- 


ings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


MISSIONARY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. A First. Book on 
Missions. Engravings. 18mo. 1s. cloth; 1s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


STORIES OF SCHOOLBOYS. First and Second Series. 


Engravings. ‘18mo. Each volume, Js. 6d. cloth boards 28; extra boands, gilt 
ges. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANT GIRL. 18mo. With Engrav- 
ings. ‘1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE LOST KEY. 18mo. With Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth 
boards; 2s8,, extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST; with Explanatory Observations 
and Iilustrations. Designed for Young People. 6d, 
cloth boards: 2s. half-bound, 


THE OBJECT OF LIFE. Foolscap vo. With superior 


Engravings, 3s. in cloth boards. 


GILBERT GRESHAM. 18mo. With fine Engravings. 1s. 6d. 


cloth boards, 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 
THE BOOK OF SUNDAY PICTURES. OLD TESTAMENT. 


With coloured Engravings, and numerous wood Is. each 


in itself. oh 
{. Apam to JosErn. 
Uf. Moses To Samson. 


Complete in one volume, 3s. in fancy covers, gilt edges. 


THE BOOK OF SUNDAY PICTURES. New Testament. 


With coloured Engravings and numerous wood Engravings. Is. pe: part, 
complete in itself. | 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO SING. 


FROM MR. ‘EDWARD PAGE, DIRECTOR OF THE CHOIR AND ORGANIST 
OF ST. PETER’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, LEAMINGTON, 

“Having frequently suffered much from relaxation-of the throat, I 
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THE LIFE AND 
CHAPTER VI.—THE CLO} ING TRAGEDIES oF HEROD’S. 
REIGN. 


We have in this chapter | to rélate the chief events which 
mark the remaining years of Herod’s reign (from B.c. 17 to 
B.c.4). These are even more fearful in their sanguinary 
character than some of those which have been — in 

receding chapters. Amid the outward prosperity and 
splendour of kingdom, Herod became involved still 
deeper in domestic bloodshed, and ended his days the 
victim of horrible sufferings’ of body, and of torments of 
mind still more horrible. + 

We have seen how the} udicial murder of the wife he 
derangement of mind, 


rhaps, thought to appease 


and active occupation. H 
ted- and to draw down the b essing 


the shade of the de 


of a benigner influence on thi is own mind, by devoting hier: , 
self to undertakings of ngtional utility and public Be poe 


dour, achievements which jgade: Palestine the envy of sur- 
rounding nations. These ug dertakings did gain for himself 
an interval of com tivé ease, while the contributed to 
the celebrity and strength; of his reig en, after the 


building of so many other, cities in ifferent parts of his 


dominion, the noble city ¢f Caesarea, on the coast, was = 
last completed, and still mgre when, in the yee pa 

new temple had arisen beauteous and 
than the nation had ever kefore beheld, Hered ak might feel 
warranted to ask, what twore he could do to propitiate 
Heaven, or to win the attaghments of the Jewish people? 


This latter result he in _ degree attained; but the 
ions involved his spirit in 


if which he had sought to abate 
public. beneficence.;; When we apprise the reader 
that the father’s maddenivig icions impelled him to 
sentence to death his twa’ ‘sons Mariamne, and after- 
wards his eldest son by a férmer wife, their accuser, it res 
be seen that the character: of Herod for the 
lessness is almost without; a 
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316 LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT. 


together with those more public occurrences. with which 
these domestic tragedies were intermingled, we shall now 
devote the remaining’ pages of our narrative. 

The family of Herod by Mariamne consisted of two sons 
and two daughters. Bereft of their mother’s protection by 
a cruel fate, these children seemed commended to the fond 
care of their now repentant and inconsolable father, by | 
claims which gained added sacredness and authority from 
the gloom of their mother’s grave. And for many years 
these claims were felt and fulfilled. The youthful offspring 
of Mariamne, representatives of her beauty and her mind, 
were brought up with a tenderness and care which sought | 


to compensate for their loss. Her two sons, Aristobulus | 


and Alexander, were placed at Rome, in the palace and 
under the eye of Augustus himself, that they might have 
their education in every department perfected. Augustus, — 


-as well as his friend Agrippa, who were so partial to the 


father, took a deep interest in these children; and the 
young Asmonean princes were treated in the palace of the 
world’s ruler with the greatest distinction. Here they 
remained several years, taught by various masters in 
Roman and Grecian lore. Here, Secition, they met at 
times the questioning gaze of the shrewd Horace, or of his 
more mild and thoughtful friend Virgil. They mingled; in 
their sports with Marcellus and Drusus, and the future 
Emperor Tiberius. They became familiar with the splen- 
dour of the Roman capital, and with the institutions and 
usages of the people whose armies had conquered the 
civilized world. At Rome these two youths remained 
several years, till their education having been completed in 
Greek and Roman literature, and in all manly exercises, 
they were recalled, in the bloom of ripening manhood, to 
take their position as princes destined for future dominion 
in the court of their father. 

The reception of these sons of Mariamne, after their long 
absence, was most affectionate on the part of Herod. They 
had now attained the height and gracefulness of manhood, 
and their minds had unfolded and become enriched with 
thought and the stores of various knowledge. The satis-— 
faction of their father was complete, and he was willing. 
to augur for himself, in these youths, the solace of | bis 
advancing age, and the prosperity of his name and king- 


dom after he should be no more. 
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The enthusiasm of the Jewish people in favour of these 
sons of Mariamne was still m4 ovat and unrestrained. 
Notwithstanding their havigyg been educated in Roman ty 
culture, and on a plan aliengted as much as possible from 
Jewish institutions, the nagion still hoped that these 
youths would embrace with¥renewed interest the faith 
avowed and inculcated by their mother. Nor were these 
hopes disappointed. During; the few years in which it 
was permitted them to live, they:evinced sympathy with 
the feelings of their countrymen, and sought to approve 
themselves worthy descendahts df the Maccabean race. 
Not long after their return, their father secured for them 
alliances suited to their rank! and prospects. Alexander, 
the younger son, married Gjaphyra, a daughter of Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia; and Aristobulus married his 
cousin Berenice, the daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister. 
Yet neither the political influence of the one alliance, nor 


4 + 


the domestic intimacy of the other, availed, in the event, to 4 
save these youths from the, plots which ended in their uy 
destruction. ‘Their rapid advance in popular favour, as ae 
well as the high position thus given them by their father, dhe 
gained for them an influence Which bore down that of their a 
father’s relations, Pheroras and Salome, and awakened their a 


deadly enmity. Pheroras was the younger and favourite 
brother of Herod; and although he had married a beautiful 
slave in preference to one of Herod’s own daughters, he 


ont 


succeeded in regaining the kiryg’s confidence. . His low-born sa 
wife was embittered still morp than her husband against wil. 
the young princes, who now stjod sp high in Herod’s favour ; aig 
and Salome, Herod's sister, notwithstanding her nearer 
connexion with Aristobulus ¥hrough her daughter, could at 
not endure the prospect of his or:her brother's succession 
But there was a much deeper source to this enmity, and au 
one which gave it a tinge of personal dread, in addition to a 
the feelings of mortified ambition and jealousy. The event oi 
which had deprived the young princes of their mother had : ‘ty 
left, as none of their enemigs could doubt, its deep and Mt 
gloomy impression on theirown minds. In the plots which : if 
kindled Herod’s suspicion against Mariamne, his sister and 1 


brother had played a conspicuous part. Was it possible 
that the sons could be ignorant of this; and if they 
knew, was it likely that when they, or either of them, 
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gained supreme power, they would forgive the authors of 
their mother’s mournful fate? Thus they forecast and 
perhaps exaggerated their own probable peril; and in 
order to dissipate their guilty apprehensions, they resolve 
on the death of both the sons of Mariamne. They deter- 
mine further to accomplish this object by the same hideous 
instrumentality as that which ended the young queen's 
days. They plan a constant succession of accusations, 
which shall awaken suspicion and fear in Herod's. mind 
towards his sons, and involve the father, at last, in the © 
scheme of their destruction. Thus one dire crime brings on — 
the necessity of another to forestall its consequences. Had 
Herod been innocent of his wife’s death, even under the 
judicial forms of a trial, no representations could have per- 
suaded him to believe that his sons meditated schemes of 
vengeance against him. Wholly improbable as this was, 
and without the smallest evidence to support it, the sus- 
picion was resisted by him for a time; but, at last, his own 
consciousness gave it a colouring which no act of his sons had 
warranted, and he came to blige in it with a frenzy like 
that which had condemned the mother to her fate. 

In pursuance of their diabolical design, Pheroras, but 
more particularly Salome, embrace every occasion to In- 
sinuate charges of conspiracy against the life of Herod, on 
the part of Alexander and Aristobulus. They alarm him 
at one time by cautions against secret poisoning; they 
rouse his jealousy and fears at another by dilating on the 
popular qualities of his sons, and the probability of a na- 
tional revolt in their favour. No caution in conduct, no 
expression of attachment, no utterance of self-vindicat- 
ing resentment, could wholly dislodge these suspicions, oF 
avert their ultimate consequences. On three several oc- 
casions, during the .last six years of their lives, his two . 
sons were placed upon their trial. The interposition of 
Augustus saved them on their first trial ; the influence of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, on the next occasion ap- 
peased Herod’s fury; the third time, their enemies, oF 
rather their father’s own maddening fury, prevailed, and 
their fate was sealed. 

It will throw some light, not only on the melancholy 
history of these young Jewish princes, but on the relation 
of the dependent provinces, however distant to the supreme 
imperial authority at Rome, if we advert briefly to each 
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| 
these trials. After disposing of these, there will be little 
of interest to detain us, except¥one or two occurrences of 
the like gloomy character ; and@we shall rapidly draw the 
curtain on the reign of the Idumean sovereign of Palestine. 

The first effect of the continued insinuations of Salome 
and Pheroras against the young) princes, was to persuade 
Herod to recall Antipater, his eldest son by Doris, a former 
wife, to his court, to take precedence as the destined heir 
to the throne. Antipater became at. once a powerful and 
unscrupulous ally in the plot, having a deeper and more 
personal interest in its suecess than even his father’s sister 
and brother. Yet it had been well for him, in the event, if 
accepting the fair priority of his,birth, he had kept himself 
aloof from the horrible design pyrsued against his brothers, 
and had generously interposed jto protect them. But he 
shared too much of the Idumegn blood to feel thus. On 
the contrary, he pushed forward the murderous scheme with 
eagerness and an unrelenting perseverance, fatal first to 
his younger brothers and soon after to himself. Influenced 
by these incessant efforts of the @lder:member of his family, 
Herod at last came fully to believe in his sons’ guilt, and 
determined forthwith to bring them to trial. 

It was the policy of Rome, with respect to her subject 
provinces, to reserve all great questions to her own decision. 
It is true that, in ordinary cases pf capital offence, the sove- 
reigns left over conquered natigns might take away life. 
When, however, a Roman Procufator governed, the inferior 
native administration could onjy decide on minor punish- 
ments. ‘This was the case soon jafter the time we write of 
in Judea, as is seen in the instagce of the condemnation of 
our Lord by Pontius Pilate. Isat before this period, even 
in Herod’s reign, no prosecutign against persons high in 
rank could become fatal, unless St received the sanction of 
the imperial authority. W hen’ ferod, therefore, proposed 
to bring the young princes to ial, he had first to prevail 
on Augustus Cesar to regard their actions in the same sus- 
-picious light as his own imaginajion had represented them. 
But Augustus had been asa father to these youths. He 
had become interested in them When‘they were yet boys in 
the royal palace, and when they were associated daily with 
his nephews in their education;and sports. Was it these 
youths that their father wished to arraign on a capital 
charge before the imperial tribunal > Long and earnestly 
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did the emperor rémonstrate with Herod on the utter im- 
were of such acharge. The father persisted, and at 
ength Augustus consented to grant a trial to take place at 
Aquileia. That city, situated on the northern shore of the 
Adriatic, and not far from modern Venice, was fixed upon 
as being contiguous to Italy, and far removed from the 
intrigues of Jewish emissaries. When the youths had 
heard the vehement accusations of their father, and were 
called on by the emperor to make their defence, they re- 
mained for a time perfectly silent, overcome by the igno- 
miny of having to reply to such a charge, and shrinking 
from the equal disgrace of having to indicate the source of 
their father’s suspicions as connected with their mother’s 
death. At length, on the emperor’s bidding, they spoke 
in their own in but in a strain so modest and s0 


’ forbearing, that Augustus was deeply moved; and pro- 


testing to Herod that such sons could not have meditated 
crime, he interceded effectually on their behalf, and pre- 
vailed on Herod to receive them back into his confidence 
and affection. The stern father was for the time convinced 
of their innocence, and returned with them to Judea ina 
temper far different from that which they had of late 
witnessed. | 

We will not dwell with the like minuteness on the re- 
vival of similar charges against them on subsequent occa- 
sions before referred to. The father-in-law of Alexander . 
succeeded, during the second crisis, in rescuing them from 
the fate which seemed impending. When Herod was 
about to give them into custody for trial, Archelaus, who 
happened to be at his court, won the tyrant to a patient 
hearing of his children’s case, by seeming at first to assent 
to Herod’s representations. Another interval of calm and 
apparent safety ensued. But their enemies were far too 
much committed to their bloodthirsty design to permit it 
long to sleep. They had constant access to the monarch. 
They wrought upon his fears and his natural temper, now 
embittered by disease and suffering, till at last, in the arn 
B. Cc. 6, and about seven years after the trial at Aquileia, 
Herod demanded a fresh trial, which was reluctantly 
granted by Augustus, and took place at Berytus, in Syria, 
before Saturninus and Volumnius, the Roman governor. 
Herod was now his own advocate, examining witnesses 
and reading documents with vehement passion. His sons 
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were not permitted to open their lips in their own defence. 
Herod’s entreaties extorted a sentence of death against 
them; and, after a brief delay, Herod signed the mandate 
for its execution. Both the sons of Mariamne were strangled 
at Sebaste, the name given to the rebuilt city of Samaria, 
where, some thirty years before, Herod had celebrated his 
nuptials with their beautiful mother. On this occasion it 
was that Augustus Cesar bitterly remarked, that he had 
rather be‘one of Herod’s swine than one of his sons. 

What became of their malignant accusers? Did no re- 
tribution overtake any of these? Did they escape the 
bitter fate they had so mercilessly brought upon Aristo-— 
bulus and’ Alexander? ‘These natural inquiries history. 
answers. Pheroras was soon after poisoned by his slave- 
born wife. She herself was discovered to have conspired 
with Antipater, now absent at Rome, to poison the king ; 
and Herod ascertained that his own favourite brother, 
Pheroras, had become party to |this conspiracy some 
months before his death. Antipater, the chief actor in the 
plot which overwhelmed his brothers,+ was recalled from 
Rome; and little anticipating the cause, found to his dis- 
may, when landing at Cresarea, that everybody fled from 
his approach. He could not now retreat. On his arrival at 
Jerusalem he was cast into prison, and Herod’s last act, be- 
_ he expired, was to sign the order for his eldest son's 

eath. | We 

Thus death and bloodshed filled’ his dwelling, and made 
it to his conscience gloomy as hell. The tyrant himself, 
after terrible sufferings from intertrial ulcers, expired miser- 
ably at Jericho, a few months after that nativity at Beth- 
lehem which had so alarmed his suspicions. Of the infant 
massacre which then took place, we will merely remark, 
that while some have affected to dep this part of the sacred 
narrative, as if the horrible event was not within the limits 
of belief, we think that the details of these chapters will 
convince any one that such a mandate was no way incon- 
sistent with the policy of a tyrant/wh6 had ruthlessly sa- 
crificed his own wife and children, and who, on his death- 
_ bed, left orders (happily not fulfilled) that some of the chief 
families in Judea should be shut up in the Hippodrome, 
and slaughtered by his troops the moment after his death 


became known. 


Our space will not allow of much other reflection on the 
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character of Herod, nor is it necessary. The details we 
have given speak for themselves. We have not overchar 
an their gloom; neither have we concealed those different 
“eae qualities which invest Herod’s reign with a certain amount 
“ of splendour—his courage, his sagacity, his munificence, 
and the extent of his public works. His own character is 
a unique in its more cruel elements. We cannot now remem- 
si ber any name in history which would be an exact parallel. 
cy Not that other tyrants have not been equally reckless of 


7 


a | blood; but we can think of none who could select as their 
ail y victims the fondly adored wife, and the children once*doated 

| upon by a remorseful father. | 
aa It may be interesting, in conclusion, to glance upon the 
re future of the Herodian race. Several of the sons of*Herod, 
ng as is familiarly known, inherited kingdoms as tetrachies by 
4 their father’s Archelaus succeeded him in Judea, 
ah _ but was soon afterwards deposed, and ended his days at 
Te] Vienne in Gaul. Antipas became tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Philip tetrarch of Itrurea. The ambition of Antipas, 
seconded by Herodias, his brother’s former wife, involved 
him in measures which led also to his banishment to Lyons 
in Gaul. Philip, the tetrarch of Itrurea, was eminentl 
distinguished for the mild and equitable character of his — 
administration, and ended his days on the throne, although 
his dominions fell afterwards under the rule of the Roman 
governors. This was the natural destiny of the kingdoms 
conquered by Rome. The administration of their affairs 
by their rightful native sovereigns was only an inter 
mediate policy, in the transition to more complete sub- 
jection to Roman rigour. Thus in all Asia, Roman pro 
consuls, or prefects, superseded the succession of the ancient 
ruling families. But in Palestine this change took place 
with some intermission, and that in favour of that branch of 
the Herodian family which sprang from the Jewish princess. 
Both her unfortunate sons left children, who subsequently 
attained to the rank of sovereigns. The descendants of the 
younger of them, Alexander, became sovereigns, one © 
Armenia, another of Cilicia. The sons of Aristobulus, on 
the other hand, appear in history as the last poy 8 
the Jewish nation before its final, irretrievable fall. He 
Agrippa is the king spoken of in the narrative of the rae 
of the Apostles, he expired suddenly after his ee 
Ceesarea. His son Agrippa succeeded, by the gift 
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the empty shell of some molluse, He looks fiercely 


convenient tub, the Diogenes of |crustacea, and wears 


world, had he not some meang of, redressing the 
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Claudius, to the sovereignty of Clhalcis and Perea. He 
and his sister Berenice resided much of their time at Jeru- 
salem. They strove in vain to quell tl» rising rebellion 
which committed their nation to @ contest with Rome; 
and they witnessed, doubtless, froth the camp of Titus, 
Berenice’s lover, the destruction of the city of their fathers, 
and the flames of that temple which their great-grandfather 
had reared anew in so much splendohr. 


a 


i 


THE HERMIT-GRAB. 


You doubtless know the Hermit-crab, by naturalists 
named ‘Pagurus? Unlike other; crabs, who are con- 
tent to live in their own solid shells; pagurus lives in 


upon the world from out of this apparently in- 


an expression of conscious yet #lefiant theft, as if he 
knew the rightful owner of the shell, or his relatives, 
were coming every moment to recover it, and he, for 
his part, very much wished they, might get it. All 
the fore part of pagurus, inclhding his claws, is 
defended by the solid armour of @rabs. But his hind 
parts are soft, covered only by a delicate membrane, 
in which the anatomist, however, detects shell-plates 
in a rudimentary condition. Now @ gentleman so 
extremely pugnacious, troubled with so tender a back 
and continuation, would fare il} inj this combating 


a 


wrong done him at birth; ey he s¢lects an 
empty shell of convenient size, into which he! pops his 
tender tail, fastening on by the hpoks on each side of 
his tail, and having thus secured jhis rear, he scuttles 
over the. sea-bed, a grotesque but philosophic 
marauder, You ask me how it ig that this tendency 
to inhabit the shells of molluscs became organized 
in the hermit-crab ? Either we must suppose that 
the crab was originally so created,—designed with 
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the express view of inhabiting shells, to which end 
his structure was arranged ; or—and this I think the 
more reasonable supposition—that the hermit-crab 
originally was furnished with shell-plates for the 
hinder part of his body, but that these have now 
become rudimentary in consequence of the animal’s 
practice of other shells—a practice 
originally resorted to, perhaps, as a refuge from more 
powerful enemies, and now become an organised 
tendency in the species. — 
Be this as it may, the hermit-crab will not live 
long out of an appropriated shell; and very ludicrous 
was the scene i witnessed between two taken from 
their shells. Selecting them nearly equal in size, I 
dropped them, “naked as their mother bore them,” 


. into a glass vase of sea-water. They did not seem 


comfortable, and carefully avoided each other. 1 then 
placed one of the empty shells (first breaking off its 
spiral point) between them, and at once the contest 


commenced. One made direct for the shell, poked 


into it an inquiring claw, and having satisfied his 
cautious mind that all was safe, slipped in its tail 
with ludicrous agility, and, fastening on by his hooks, 
scuttled away, rejoicing. He was not left long m 
undisturbed possession. His rival approached with 
strictly dishonourable ‘intentions; and they both 
walked round and round the vase, eyeing each other 
with settled malignity—like Charles Kean and ih 
in the famous duel of the Corsican Brothers. NO 
words of mine can describe our shouts of laughter 
at this ludicrous combat—one combatant uneasy 
about his unprotected rear, the other sublimely 
awkward in his borrowed armour. For the sake o 
distinctness, I will take a liberty with two actors 
names, and continue to designate our two crabs r 
Charles Kean and Alfred Wigan. C. K., althoug® 
the blacker, larger, and stronger of the two, was 4 
the disadvantage of being out of his shell, and was- 
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slow in coming to close quarters ; at last, after many 


hesitations, approaches, and retreats, he made a rus 


behind, seized the shell in his powerful grasp, while. 


with his huge claw he. haled Wigan out, flung him 


discomfited aside, and popped his tail into the shell. 
Wigan looked piteous for a few moments, but soon, © 


his “soul in arms and eager for the shell,’ he rushed 
upon his foe, and then came the tug of crabs! In 
vain! C. K. had too firm a hold, he could not be 
dislodged. Here I poked his tender tail, which was 
exposed by the broken shell, and he vacated, leaving 
Wigan once more in possession. But not for long. 
Once more he was clutched, haled out, and flung 
away. I then placed a smaller shell, but perfect, in 
the vase. Kean at once quitted his pee cH roof, 
and esconced himself in this more modest cottage, 


leaving Wigan to make himself comfortable in- the 


ruin; which he did... 
The fun was not over yet. I placed a third hermit- 
crab in the vase. He was much smaller than the 


other two, but his shell was larger than the one in 


which Kean had settled, as that unscrupulous crab 
quickly perceived, for he set about bullying the 
stranger, who, however, had a shel large enough to 
admit his whole body, and into it; he withdrew. It 
was droll to see Kean clutching tlte shell, vainly 
waiting for the stranger to protrude enough of bis 
body to permit of a good grasp gndja tug; but the 
stranger knew better. He must have; been worn out 
at last, however, for although I did not witness the 
feat, an hour afterwards, when I jlooked at them, I 
saw Kean comfortable in the stfanger’s house. I 
changed them again; but again the usurpation was 
successful, On the third day I find recorded in my 
journal: ‘The crabs have been fi 


iphting and chang- 
ing their abodes continually. C. K. ig the terror of 
the other two, and Wigan is so subdued by constant 


defeats, that he is thrown into a/fluster if even an 
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empty shell is placed near him; and although with- 
out a shell himself, which must make him very cold 


and comfortless in the terminal regions, he is afraid 


to enter an empty one. The terrors of the last two 
days have been too much for his nerves: one must 


almost question his perfect sanity ; he is not only out 


of his shell, but out of his mind. The approach of 


-C. K. throws him into a trepidation, which expresses 


itself in the most grotesque efforts at escape.” | 
_ I tried a new experiment. Throwing a good-sized 
whelk into the vase, I waited to see Kean devour the 


_whelk in order to appropriate his shell ; for the house 


he last stole, though better than the previous houses, 
by no means suited him. Mr. Bell, in his History of 
British Crustacea, conjectures that the hermit-crab 
often eats the mollusc in whose shell he is found—a 
conjecture adopted by subsequent writers, although 
Mr. Bell owns that he never witnessed the fact. _ My 
experiment flatly contradicted the conjecture. Kean 
clutched the shell at once, and poked in his m- 
terrogatory claw, which, touching the operculum of 
the whelk, made that animal withdraw, and leave an 
empty space, inte which Kean popped his tail. Ina 
few minutes the whelk, tired of this confinement m 
his own house, and all alarm being probably over, 
began to protrude himself, and in doing so gently 
pushed C. K. before him. In vain did the intruder, 
feeling himself slipping, cling fiercely to the shell; 
with slow but irresistible pressure the mollusc ejected 
him. This was repeated from first to last for seve 
times, till at length the crab gave up in despair, an 
contented himself with his former shell. Thus, instead 
of eating the whelk (which, | would remark in pass 
ing, the.crab never does, even in captivity, where 
food is scanty), he had not even the means of getting 
him out of his shell, and the conjecture of our 
naturalist must be erased from our hand-books. * 


* Sea-side Studies, in ‘* Black wood’s Magazine.” 
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A MORE CONVENIENT SEASON. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


ALONE he wept. That very night 

The ambassador of God with earnest zeal 

Of eloquence had warn’d him to repent ; 

And like the Roman at Drusilla’s side, | 

Ilearing the truth, he trembled. Conscience wrought, 

Yet sin allured. The struggle shook him sore ; 

The dim lamp waned; the hour of midnight told ; 

Prayer sought for entrance, but the heart had closed 

Its diamond valve. He threw him on his couch 

And bade the Spirit of his God depart. 

But there was war within him, and he sigh ¢. 

‘* Depart not utterly, thou blessed ! aes | 

Return when youth is pass’d, and make my soul for ever 
thine.” | 


With kindling brow he trod | wie: 
The haunts of pleasure, while the viol’s voice 
And beauty’s smile his joyous pulses woke. . 

To love he knelt, and on his brow she hung | 

Her freshest myrtle wreath. For gold he sought, 
And winged wealth indulged him, till the world 
Pronounced him happy. Manhood’s vigorous prime 
Swell’d to its climax, and his busy days 

And restless nights swept like a tide away. | 

Care struck deep root around him, and each shoot, 
Still striking earthward like the Indian tree, 

Shut out with woven shades the eye of heaven, 
When lo! a messenger from the Crucified—: 

Look unto me and live.’” Pausing, he spake 

Of weariness and haste, and want of time, 

And duty to his children, and besought' 

A longer space to do the work of heaven. , 

God spake again when age had shed its snow 

On his wan temples, and the palsied hand i 
Shrank from gold-gathering. But the rigidychain 
Of habit bound him, and he still implored } 
‘‘ A more convenient season.” 


| See my step ‘ 

Is firm and free; my unquench’d eye delights 
To view this pleasant world; and life with me 
May last for many years. In the calm hour 
Of lingering sickness I can better fit —. 
For vast eternity.”’ 
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Disease approach’d, 


And reason fled. The maniac strove with death, is 


And grappled like a fiend, with shrieks and cries, ' 
Till darkness smote the eyeballs, and thick ice 
Closed in around his heart-strings. The poor clay 
Lay vanquish’d and distorted. But the soul— 
The soul whose promised season never came 
To hearken to his Maker’s call—had gone 

To weigh his sufferance with his own abuse, 
And bide the audit. | 


THE PERILS AND PENALTIES OF A CONVERT 
FROM POPERY IN IRELAND. 


THERE is a general impression abroad in our Protestant 
communities, that in these days the “ offence of the cross 
has, to a great extent, ceased. Such is by no means the 
case. Those who would witness a good confession, have still 


often, as aforetime, to “ endure a great fight of affliction 
to become outcasts from their families, and to “take Joy- 


fully the spoiling of their goods.” This is especially true 
of the converts from Popery in Ireland, who, we rejoice to 
know, are multiplying from month to month. As al 
example of the great work which is going on in that 
priest-oppressed country, we subjoin a few passages from 
the autobiography of Patrick O’Brien, a Scripture-reader, 
lately aploved by the Rev. W. W. 
the dense and degraded population of Whitechapel. 
perusal of the narrative cannot fail to excite our sym athy 
and elicit our prayers on behalf of the newly-awaken 
souls that may be even now passing through the same 
scathing of persecution :— 
“On the first Sunday in the month of January, peo 
says O’Brien, whose mind had been gradually me “" 
to see the unscripturalness of the Papal system, “ call bh 
on the Rev. George G G , Rector of B——-, Mir 
whom I was acquainted. He was one of my fathers 
customers. I told him that I wished to become a mene 
of the Church of England. He demanded my reasons “6 
eaving the Church of Rome, and examined me minutely 


on the leading errors of the Papal Church; and, fin 
my answers satisfactory, he said, ‘You can come to MY 
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PERILS OF A CONVERT FROM POPERY. 829 
church as soon ‘as you think well to do'so.' But,’ added he, 
‘are you aware of what the consequence is likely to be ?’ 
‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ 1 know that the priests will put me under 

the ban of the Church, and curse any one who may hold 
- any intercourse with me. My father will turn nie out of 
doors, and I will be obliged to leave my home.’ He then 
told me that I had nothing to fear frém my father; that 
he called on him the night before, and that he was de- 
termined to become a member of the [Established Church. 

“On that evening, for the first time, I went to Divine 
service at the parish church. One of the first things which 
forcibly strikes the convert from Popery is the beautiful, 
yet simple, service of the Established Church. It/presents 
to him a strange contrast to the muttered Latin service of 
the Church of Rome. The first time ] attended at Divine 
service in the Established Church, I ¢ould see a heauty in 
the Liturgy of the Church of England which few persons 
of Protestant origin notice. And now I would ‘say that 
some power, which I could not resist, urged me} to take 
this step. At the time I entered the Churgh of England I 
did not know God. While I remained in Popery, after 
my convictions of its corruptions were confirmed, I was 
like one over whose head the axe of an executioner hung 
suspended by a hair, and I felt as if a mountain’ was re- — 
moved off my heart when I left Popery. | 

“On the evening on which I first attended at Divine 
service in the parish church, I told where I had been when 
I came home. During the ensuing week several Romanists 
came to our house, and asked me whether it was true that 
I went to church on the last Sunday. I told them that it 
was true, and that I would continue to do so. My father 
did not seem to take the smallest notice of it. He did not 
even question me about it. 4d 

“On the next Sunday, I went to the church with my 
brother, who was then nearly seventeen years of age. My 
father on that day attempted to go to church, but my sister 
gathered a host of our relatives about him, and forcibly 
prevented him from doing so. | H 

“News of this matter was oe carri¢d to the 
parish priest, and he uttered dreadful maiedictions on us. 
At the same time, putting out the altar-capdles, closing the 
Missal, and ringing a bell, he made the geremony appear 
very solemn. He cursed every person i his own parish 
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would bave any dealing or hold any 
until we would return to the ‘Church of Rome and do 
public penance. 

__S* When we were: coming out of the church after Divine | 
service, we were met by a mob of at least 3000 
_ ‘gnd had it not been for the active exertions of Wa, | 
C—,,John W—— S——,, and Wm. H. De Exams, 
‘Justices of the Peace for the county of Limerick, who § 
: brought a force of armed police and conveyed us like felom 
the church to our own house, we should 
During gevaral wacks ‘we! were. escorted by the police, 
— °. and sometimes by a magistrate, from the chureh to our 
‘@wn. house, where we lived in continual fear, 
each night, as we went to bed, to have the house ft 
over our heads—a thing which our Roman Catholic friemis  § 
‘would not scruple to do if our house stood alone by’ itsell; 
but the houses next on each side were the : 
omanists, and they would suffer as much as we 
If our house was set on fire. 
“I haday brother, then thirteen years of age. Hi 
we.also took to with us. In 
our inquiries secretly, we had 
teach anythin ore we came out opery = 
first Sunday which he went to church, he thee 
Teayned a reason for doing so. His Roman Catholi¢ 
father, who attempted to kidnap him and take him seereuy 
some place where we would not be likely to find hm, 
asked him what were 
hive A Refu ways nigh, 
‘To distant mountains fy?’ 


distant mountains,’ said he, ‘are the sais | 

angels which the Roman Catholics pray to” i | 
“Qn the first Sunday onjwhich he went to churéh 
heard the Eleyenth Psalm ‘sung. He committed for 
the first verse: it furnished him with a reason ® 
, ming a Protestant. ; 
“After the priest’s curse was uttered against | 
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speak a word to her father. _At length she } 


and told her that. she. was under th 


er to marry him there end then, without the: 
“On 


1 ahe had not the smallest, notion of marriage, but se 


& We were soon like a family: 


boat two months 


E severest trial to which I was ever subjected, to withstand = 
| her entreaties; and I feel persuaded that if God,in mercy = 


come reconciled tous, The priest, hearing 
for her, and advised her to leave us, tellin 

would be.damned.if she con 
he could not: induce her to. do 80, 


‘ 


long. as she continued to live un 


heretic father. He sent young 


nainted, and for whom she had no regard, and 


or consent of her father or friends 


t morning on which she ‘went to the pi est’s 
left the priest's house 4 married woman. She then went 
to reside with her busband, with whom she went to 
America some time. after 
4 of strangers. The brand = 
of infamy was on us, and we were shunned asone would = 
shun a leprous person. Our friends and relatives could mot 
ise US; feared to bring @ dreadful curse om their 


tter we left Popery, several eralRomaniats 


for ity and, on it 
wer liged part 
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no pg we were more than half our time idle, and 
had to live a whole year on our stock, at the end of which 
time if was nearly spent out. Several small debts which 
were due to us of our Roman Catholic customers, we never 
received. 
*“ Finding that we were not likely to do better, I resolved 
to go towards the North of Ireland, and seek employment 
at my trade as a journeyman. The Rev. Mr. it 
hearing of my intention, prevailed on me to remain at 
home, and had me appointed as a Scripture-reader in his 
own parish, under the L—-— Diocesan Irish Society. There 
were two other readers in the town. The priest cursed 
every one who would speak to the readers, or allow them 
into their houses. But Mr. G opened a Loan-office, to 
lend small sums of money, from £1 to £10 to the indus 
trious poor of the — on good security, to be paid 
weekly, at the rate of one shilling in the pound. en 
persons went to him for a loan, he said, ‘I am a stranger, 
and don’t know you; but if you will go to one of the 
Scripture-readers, and bring me a note from him, stating 
that you are an industrious, worthy person, I will grant 
you a loan.’ 
“Though a priest’s curse. hung over the heads of those 
who would speak to a Scripture-reader, still they were 
obliged to do so. The want of money compelled them not 
only to speak to us, but to admit us into their houses, 
knowing that our note of recommendation was necessary 
for every future loan they might want. ee: 
“We took every opportunity to set the trutli_ before 
them, distributed tracts and portions of the Scriptures 
among them, and endeavoured to set before them the errors 
of the Church of Rome. I entirely confined myself to the 
Romish controversy, and imprudently made use of such 
epithets and terms as had a tendency rather to irritate 
than convince them, and for this reason I was not so well 
received as the other readers were. I was smarting under 
the lash of Popery, and my heart was full of bitterness 
towards my Roman Catholic brethren. 4 x 
“ After being a Scripture-reader for twelve months, the 
funds of this Society failed, and they were unable any_ 
longer to pay our salaries, and were obliged to discontinue 
two of us. | site 
“Seeing that my brother was able to do all the work 
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that my father could procure, I went to Dublin, and took 
letters and testimonials from the Rev. G. G. G——, and 

from the Seeretary of the L-—-— Irish Society, and pre- 
_ sented them to the Secretary of the Scripture-readers’ 
_ Society for Ireland. At that time there was no vacancy 

for a reader. I had letters from several ladies and gentle- 
men to their friends in Dublin, but none of them could 
procure a situation for me. I then bought a set of tools 
and got employment at my trade. At that time Dublin 
was in a state of great excitement. Daniel O’Connell was 
then on his trial before the Queen’s Bench. 

“ About twenty or thirty men generally were at work 
in the workshops where I got employment. They were 
the most profane and wicked men I ever met with. They 
were drunkards and infidels, and I soon became heartily 
tired of living with men whose conversation was of the 
most filthy and disgusting nature. I don’t think that 
worse discourse or songs could be heard in the lowest 
-.. brothel in Dublin. I often then thought of the workshop 
at home, where the Bible was read; but then it was 
empty; the men who worked there were gone—their 


seats were laid aside. My brother might be sometimes 


seen working there alone. A priest emptied that once 
noisy workshop, and made it silent as the grave.” _ 


GIGANTIC GROWTH OF OUR 
METROPOLIS. 


Lonpon is the largest and most populous city in 
the world; it is the residence of the sovereign and 
the court; it is the seat of parliament and of all the 
creat offices of state ; it is the centre of influence for 
the army and navy; it is the head-quarters for the 


administration of justice; it contains the laces of — 


assemblage for most of the important societies by 
which science, art, and literature are cultivated ; it 
sets the fashions to all the kingdom, after being itself 
indebted. to the fashions of Paris; it contains the 
most skilled of workmen in the trades that relate to 


me 
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luxury; it is the great market that determines the 


price of most articles of food at a given time; itisa 


general house of call for those who seek employment 
in a thousand different occupations ; it is a reservoit 
of charity and benevolence, as displayed in the ex- 
traordinary number of hospitals, asylums, dispenss- 


ries, infirmaries, institutions, provident funds, and 


other means of alleviating human misery ; and, lastly, 
it presents glowing but vague temptations to those 
who would wander away from the paternal fireside in 
the country to “seek their fortunes.’’ To the Whit- 
tingtons of every age the visionary streets of London 
arestill “paved with gold;” and by the side of an infimte 
amount of disappointment and wretchedness, London 
still holds out the great prizes and rewards of am- 
bition, of industry, and of perseverance to the people 
of this empire. No wonder, such being the state of 
things, that London should be a centre of attraction 
to the rest of the kingdom, and that more immigrants 
than emigrants should yearly be numbered—using 
the word emigrants here to mean, not those who 
merely pass through London to obtain facilities for 
emigration, but regular inhabitants who finally deter- 
mine to leave it. If we had barriers, walls, or octra 
duties, this free immigration would undoubtedly be 
checked; but the absence of such impediments may 
be ranked among the causes of rapid increase in the 
ulatian of the Metropolis. 
4 ew sae have the slightest. conception of the 
extraordinary number of country people residing 
London. What if we were to say that, of all the 
men and women now living in the Metropolis, 10 
grades of society, more than half are country people— 
would this be generally believed? The Census ve 
missioners comma this to be unquestionably the 
fact in 1851; for, of 1,395,000 persons, aged twenty 
years and upwards, no more than 645,000 were born 
in London, the remaining 750,000 having been born 
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in the country or abroad, and having changed their 
residence to London at some period or other of their 
lives. Including children, and taking account of the 
increase of population between 1851 and 1856, 'there 
must at the present moment be more than one million 
inhabitants of London who were born either in the 
— country or abroad—that is, one million inhabitants of 
London who are not Londoners by birth. It is 
curious to see how this enormous aggregate has been 
made up. Some counties appear to be remarkable 
for their tendency to send their folk up to London. 
Thus our metropolitan population comprises 28,000 
Norfolk people, and about an equal number from 
Suffolk ; Hampshire claims credit for 34,000; there 
are 25,000 acute Yorkshire folk ; Somerset comes out 
in force with 32,000 ; and what is perhaps yet more 
remarkable, considering the distance of the county, 
we have no less than 37,000 Devonshire people 
among us; we might, perchance, have expected more 
than 80,000 from the whole of Scotland ; but 110,000 
from Ireland prove how enormous must have been 
_ the stream of human beings flowing eastward to the 
great centre. Every sixteenth adult, on an average, 
_ among the adults of London, was born in the Emerald 
Isle. Foreigners of all climes have sent us 30,000 resi- 
dents, of whom 10,000 are German, and 7000 French. | 
The ,children and young persons, 7.e., those under 
twenty years of age, are, of course, in a much greater 
ratid born in the’ city which they now inhabit; yet 
even here we meet with the somewhat startling fact 
that there are 20,000 children and young persons in 
London who were born in Ireland, besides children 
and young persons born in London of Irish parents. 
It ig impossible to avoid seeing that much of good or 
of evil, or of both combined, must result from this 
strong infusion of youthful Celtic blood in the masses 


of the Metropolis. 
The population is so vast, that we are apt to lose 
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sight of items which, considered separately, would 4 


' appear enormous. That there are 80,000 children 


born yearly in London—that.there are 350,000 mar- 


riageable but unmarried women — that there are 


50,000 persons always resident in poor-houses, prisons, 
and other establishments where they are daily fed out 
of national or public resources—that there are 1200 


7 er of worship, in which, despite our vice and al- 


eged Sabbath desecration, there are generally a mil- 
hon attendances at divine worship on a Sunday, in 
cluding the services at different times of the day— 
that there are nearly 6000 schools, on the books of 
which are 600,000 scholars—all these striking facts 
have been ascertained by the Census Commissioners. 
We have taken no further liberties with their tables 
and returns, than to add a small ratio of increase for 
the five years elapsed since the census was taken. 


- Numerous other curious items present themselves. 


Thus, although we are quarrelling with the health of 
the metropolis, there are, nevertheless, thirty inha 
bitants not less than 100 years old, let the excess 
above a hundred be what it may. There are 20,000 
persons engaged in killing and selling animal food, @ 
greater number in preparing and selling vegetable 
tood, and nearer 30,000 in making and selling beve 
rages. More than 30,000 tailors are plying the needle 
in London; while 40,000 boot and shoe-makers are 
fashioning and cobbling our leathern understan 
Nearly 25,000 professional men are supplying 
daily and weekly quotas of divinity, law, and physic; 
and about an equal number of authors and printers 
furnish us with books and newspapers. The domestit 


servants in London, male and female, reach the almost 


incredible number of 200,000. The worthy ancient 
females of the Mrs. Gamp school, together with them 
co-labourers, the charwomen, washerwomen, 
manglers, present a corps of 60,000 strong. There 
are more * 100,000 women and girls in the Metro- 
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olis who earn a living—in most cases, it may be 
eared a scanty living—by the use of the needle. 
Nearly 30,000 clerks are always quill-driving in rela- 
tion to some commercial matters or others. Thus we 
find that, so astounding is the amount of population, 
the persons engaged in any one of the above occupa- 
tions would equal in number the entire inhabitants 
of a large town. 


Mr, George Dodd, in his volume on the “ Food 


of London,” has presented us with a curious sketch 
of the means by which the commissariat of this enor- 
mous aggregation of human beings is carried on. It 
is the most striking vindication of the power of the 
laws of trade, left to their free operation and complete 
development, that this vast supply is 0 ere 
sustained by the collective interests of the commu- 
nity, and that results are obtained by the .mere co- 
operation of the trading classes which the foresight 
of the wisest statesman, the omnipotence of the legis- 
lature, and the thousand hands of the executive govern- 
ment, would utterly fail, to ensure. Mr. Dodd’s ac- 
count of the process by which two millions and a half 
of human beings are fed is ingenious and amusing; 
but it is necessarily imperfect, for the data on which 
these computations are made have no certainty in 
them, and it is to be regretted that we do not possess 
more accurate statistical particulars of the consump- 
tion of food by the London community, _ 
Where and when the growth of the Metropolis is 
to terminate, no one can yet form the faintest con- 
jecture. There do not yet visibly appear any of the 
opposing forces which will check further extension. 
It any future Shrapnell should make another “ Stra- 
dametrical Survey of London,’’ it is impossible to 
anticipate how many thousand miles of street and lane 
would have to pass under his ken. In the extraor- 
dinary production under this title, some two hundred 
pages are crammed with about twenty columns each 
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of figures, denoting the distances from any one to 
any other of about five hundred separate points in 
the Metropolis: the book, a work of prodigious la- 
bour, was a virtual declaration of war against the cab- 
men: but it will also remain as a permanent record 
of the wonderful extent of London in these days. 
As to the opposing forces which might check further 
extension, where are they? We have fields in plenty 


beyond the present limits, to be passive recipients of 


blocks of houses, whenever man’s interests shall 
prompt to farther building. We are talking of vast 
sewerage schemes which, if carried out, would be as 
adequate for a population of five millions, as our pre 
sent system is for a population of half that amount. 
We are gradually completing arrangements for ob- 
taining water above the tidal pollutions of the Thames, 
which, unless the Thames run dry, ought to render 
our water-supply better rather than worse in future — 
years. We are closing all our pent-up and un 
wholesome graveyards, and establishing others m 
n districts. We are so improving our channels of 
coal-supply, by means of screw-colliers, collier-docks, 
and railway dépéts, that we can kindle any number 
of parlour-fires and kitchen-ranges, with less fear of 
monopoly than ever. We are making and om 
several public parks at the national expense, W 
will remain open breathing-spots when London shall 
extend far beyond them. We have increased almost 
every variety of humanising institution in the Metro- 
polis, within the last half-century, in a greater ratio 
than the population itself has increased ; and there 
seems no reason why the same relatively greater 
crease should not be maintained in the remaming 
moiety of the century. In short, none of the ele- 
ments of progression, so far as regard the number 
inhabitants in the Metropolis, or the area of groune 
occupied by the streets and houses, yet encounter 
other elements of retrogression of equal force. The 
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_ Registrar-general, taking equal areas to render the 
comparison a -fair one, finds that the population of 
‘London has increased in the following way during the 
1801 . . 958,863 1831 . . 1,654,994 
1811. . 1,188,815 1841 . . 1,948,417 
1821. . 1,878,947 1851. . 2,862,286 
The same indefatigable functionary, whose census 
of 1851 was by far the most complete performance of 
the kind ever accomplished in this country, looks for- 
ward with a prophetic eye to the probable future 
growth of the Metropolis. He possessesno means,other | 
than all possess, to determine whether the births and 
deaths in London will bear the same ratio to each 
other in the next ten years, as that which they bore 
in the ten years last passed; nor whether the two 
decennial periods will present the same ratio between 
the immigrants who come to find a living in London, 
and the emigrants who depart to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere ; but assuming that these ratios will remain 
the same as in the years from 1841 to 1851, he cal- 
culates that the population of London will rise to 
siz millions of souls before the end of the present cen- 
tury. The Metropolis already covers eighty thousand 
acres; it is bewildering to think of its prospective 
vastness when thus peopled. And some of these acres, 
in the heart of the Metropolis, are acquiring a money 
value probably never equalled.in other time or country. 
Small patches of ground, in the centre of the ~ 
have lately been let on building-leases, at ren 
which, calculated at thirty years’ purchase, would 
amount toa price of 300,0007., 500,000/., and 800,000/. 
per acre; nay, in one case, the price, thus calculated, 
actually exceeds one million sterling per acre. Gloomy 
forebodings occupy some minds on the subject of the 
future of this large Metropolis. Men are at a loss to 
pogvere the possible economy of six millions of human 
ings living in one city.—Ldinburgh Review. 
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Wuewn a man has any great work in hand, he can- 
not, with comfort to himself, have it absent from his 
thoughts a single moment. He may see others taking 
recreation and rest, and strong may be the induce- 
ment set before him to join in their amusements, but — 
for him there is no rest until his work is done. While 
he sees plans and aims only half carried out, and 
many things which he has begun to build only half 
finished, he feels that his proper place is in his work; 
at his post he must remain, however difficult, until the 
top-stone is raised, amid shouts of victory. And, not- 
withstanding all that may be said in favour of relax 
ation and amusement, the truest luxury, the highest 
delight, is to be found in steady, patient work. Some, 
indeed, look upon their daily work as an unkindly 
tax imposed upon them, and are only too glad to e+ 


cape from it upon the slightest excuse. They go to 


their offices and shops with a heavy dissatisfied heart, 
without feeling that their business is one in which it 
is worth while to be happy. They have never sought 
happiness in their work, but in something entirely — 
separate from it; and thus it has not unfrequently 
happened, that by far the greatest part of a mans 
life has been a thing of drudgery and annoyance. Yet, 
it is nevertheless a fact, that the happiest man is he 
who has least leisure, and who fills up every moment 
of his life in the accomplishment of wise and worthy 
ends. He who really feels that life has been given 
him for the working out of some noble purpose, can- 
not afford to take much rest. The day of rest will 
dawn upon his soul when time has ended. While’ 
here, he cannot but lay to heart the solemn words of 
the Lord Jesus, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me while it is day; the night cometh, when no 
man can work.”’ While he sleeps and rests, old Time 
marches on with grand, unfaltering step, and swiftly 
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brings him to the end of life—to the period when, if 
aught is undone, it must remain undone for ever. 
_ Were we duly impressed with the brevity and un- 
certainty of life, what a solemnity would be attached 
to our commonest words and acts! Taking copy from 
the example of our blessed Lord, how should we be 
straitened until the Divine intention in our being 
was accomplished! No one ever did so much in so 
short time, and under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances, as the Saviour. Growing up among the poor, 
frowned upon by the religious teachers of the age, 
and opposed by the civil government of the country, 
he nevertheless accomplished a work sublime and 
lasting as eternity. But how brief the day in which 
-he laboured! It is supposed that he passed away 
from our world at about thirty-three years of age. 
Thirty of these years went by without his being re- 
cognised as other than the carpenter’s son ; so that 
for about three years only, he stood before men as the 
Messiah who should come, as the Son of the living 
God. All readers of his history well know that he 
laboured with the awful shadow of Calvary upon every 
step of his life. And with the shadow of our last hour 
falling upon it, should our work in life go on. Ifa 
single day is of immense value to the statesman, to 
the man of science, or to the man of business, it surely 
should not be of less value to the Christian. Who 
has a greater work in hand than he? ‘Who a diviner 
aim to accomplish than he? Truly it ma be said of 
him, he has a great work to do from which he cannot 
come down. He cannot afford even an hour to be 
spent in the tents of wickedness, in irresolution or 
idleness. With him it is, “this one thing I do;” 
with all his might he does it, for the sun will soon 
ass the meridian, and the shadows of the great night 
beailh to fall. Having put his hand to the plough, he 
must not look back, but as a faithful servant accom- 


plish his day. 
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Who can tell the influence which one day badly 
rn exerts upon weeks and months afterwards ? Let 
the heart once lose its earnestness, its pious strength 
and determination, and one idle day will not satisfy 
‘it; it will demand weeks, months, perhaps years, 
That kind of spasmodic piety which is earnest one 
day and careless the next is very frequent, but very 
fatal; for the growth of one day is marred by the 
stagnation of the next; and so, with occasional appear 
ances of life and progress, the soul stands at last 
_ destitute of fruit. The true life is when every day 
is made to minister to the Christian’s growth in grace 
and in knowledge. His whole life should be the ag- 
gregate of well-spent days, hours, and minutes. And — 
here, the old proverb, “take care of the pence and - 
the pounds will take care of themselves,” applies it 
self to the Christian’s conduct. Let him look wellto | 
his hours, and he will have little occasion to look at 
his days; let him look well to his days, and his weeks 
will not then be found wanting; let him work while 
it is day, and the night will not terrify him by 1% 
_ approach; he will be able to meet it with a sense of 

joy and thankfulness. Religious carefulness abouta Jf 
single day’s life is supremely important. Iftwoor _ 
three hours of the day are spent irreligiously, the day 
will look blotted and soiled at the close; and if two 
or three days of the week are thus spent, the week 
' will look very defective and worthless. Let every 
hour be religiously used, and then the grand sum 
total of our days and hours, when read out to usat 
last from the judgment-seat, will declare that we re 
deemed the time, that we walked circumspectly, notés 
fools, but as wise men. od 

But it should be distinctly understood, and de 
voutly pondered, that every one has a work to dom 
life. “The plainest of all facts is, that we are placed 
in this world to work. Activity on our part is ab- 
solutely demanded by the circumstances in which we 
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| 
are placed. Nothing comes to man without the la- 
bour of heart and hand. The truth of this will be 
evident immediately it is considered. We are in this 
world to work out, through the religious use of divinely 
appointed means, our own salvation, and to stimulate 
others to do the same. fal 
And it should be borne in mind, that for the ac- 
complishment of this great work, the day of life has 
been granted unto each and all. This bright and 
golden day, when once it has passed, will never, never 
return ; if left unimproved, it will end in the eternal 
night of weeping. What ought such a fact to teach P 
Surely it should lead all rightly to use and improve 
their time. The importance of improving every day 
_ of life cannot be too prayerfully and practically consi- 
dered. Even in an earthly sense, who are the men 
that have been most mighty and prosperous in their 
day? Who but those who treasured their hours even 
more avariciously than the miser his gold. They have 
known that the great secret of success lay hidden in 
their doing the right thing at the right moment; they 
waited patiently for the flood-tide, mounted on it, 
and rolled on to fortune. They knew their hour, and — 
ere it ceased striking, they did the work which it spe- 
cially demanded. | 
If in spiritual things men thus used their opportu- 
nities, a still more glorious success would attend them ; 
but too frequently religious opportunities have been 
allowed to pass by unheeded, and they have never re- 
turned. So has the Christian found when those 
whom he might have influenced for good have left 
the world for ever. When we hear of the death of 
those with whom we have been most intimate, we 
begin to reflect upon the general character of our in- | 
fluence over them; what the things were we took 
most delight in, and what the nature of our last con- 
versation together. And sad, most sad, are the 
thoughts which rise within us jrRes we remember 
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that we did not use what influence we had aright, and 
that we allowed the most golden opportunities to sli 
away unimproved. They neverreturn. So the vou 
has found who has wasted his early years in vanity, 
negligence, and indecision. He ~ his day for w 
but he spent it in idleness; he had his opportunities 
for spiritual advancement, but he neglected them, and 
the evil day came and found him with a hardened 
heart, dead to the most precious influences and to the 
most thrilling appeals. Unavailing regrets form the 
bitter portion of those who spend the day in falsely- 
called pleasure and amusement, which was given unto 
them for labour and for conflict. We have some-— 
times watched the countenance of a sick man while 


the doctor has been telling him that his days and 


hours are numbered. Ah! how important time seems 
then! What a value is attached to every hour, to 
every minute! Thus sacred should time be when 
youth and health are possessed. It behoves us all 
to live under the influence of that grand testing-day ° 
when the thoughts of all hearts shall be revealed, and 
the lives and actions of all stand out in their true 
light. ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do tt 
with thy might. Work while it is day ; for the night 
cometh when no man can work.”’ 


“ TO-MORROW ;” 
OR, THE EVILS OF PROCRASTINATION. 
CHAPTER II. 


I AWOKE very = the next morning after my con 
versation with my father, thinking of the joyful tidings} 
had for Fred; and as soon as breakfast was over, away 4 
sped to impart them. 
“Fred!” I exclaimed, meeting him in the lane before — 
his house, and speaking rapidly, that I might at once clear | 
away the look of anxiety that had settled on his face — 
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sinee the family calamity, “I’ve such news for you. TI onl 
came home yesterday, and you see I’ve come off early th 
morning to tell you them. You are to go with me to 
Ghent ; my father says so, and he’ll pay for you. You’re 
to be a soldier like me, Pylades, and we'll fight side by 
side, old boy, won’t we? and help to hurl down the 
Corsican ; hurrah !” | 
__ I took off my cap, and waved it as I gave the cheer. I 
had worked myself up to this pitch of enthusiasm, hopin 
to elate Fred equally, that he might forget the high stoo 
in the bank, and the £70 a-year, on which he had so set his 
heart. To my astonishment, however, when my enthusi- 
asm had effervesced, he stood by my side calm as usual, 
but a little paler, and he smiled sadly, as, with a slow shake 
of the head, he said, “I, a soldier? Impossible, Fred! I 
am not strong enough; I could not leave my mother; I 
ne the head of my family now. What of the clerkship, 
Oh! what cowards we may really be, even when others 
think us the bravest. How did I reply, think you? Not 
as openly as I ought to have done, I can well remember ; I 
was not courageous enough for that, with all my pluck about 
the Corsican tyrant. Again I tried to induce Fred to go 
with me to Ghent, but in vain; and as my entreaties be- 
came more earnest, he only repeated more decidedly and 
calmly, “I must be the head of my family now; 1 will 
not forsake my mother. Oh, Ned! if I could have been 
ap father’s clerk, how happy that would have made me! 
You say he thought me competerit; why did he not take 
me, then ?’ The new clerk was only chosen yesterday morn- 
ing, I know. Ned,” he said very were fixing his eyes 
upon me, while mine fell in confusion, “I know you put off 
till to-morrow before you ~ for me. Confess it now! 
I'll not blame you; Ill only tell you, in return, how you 
can compensate for this breach of your first promise to your 
faithful Pylades.” 
Fred tes I walked on fast together as I confessed it all. 
He was bitterly disappointed, indeed, yet so good and for- 
iving, that I felt more wretched than I can describe as I 
eard the gentle tones of his reproach ; and I almost vowed 
that never again should my wretched habit so injure 
another. | 
“ And, now, what can I do for you, Fred?” I 7 
A 
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») * Well,” he ‘replied, “for me you can do nothing, J 
get employment ina mill, asI said. But you 
he dood, 


lp my brother, Ned, if you will; and in that way, in 
44) will 
’8.as brave as you, Ned, and wishes, with all his heart, 


do a great kindness to me. Charles is a fine boy; 


he was going to be a soldier, as you are. Has Mr. Ham 
mond specially selected me as the object of his bounty? 
Tell him how I thank him for his ness, but that it is 
impossible I can avail myself of it. Plead for Charlie, Ned; 
Perhaps Mr. Hammond will consent to do for him what he 
has so generously offered for me.” | ‘ 
I left Fred as soon as I had heard him out, and satisfied my- 
self that his determinations were unalterable, and marched | 
home with a quick, light step. When next I saw my 
father, I told him what Fred had said, and I entreated that, 
for his sake, the favour he could not accept might be ex- 
tended to his brother Charles. A few minutes later, I had 
the joy of flying almost breathless to Fred again,—no delay 
now, while the smart of my late fault was rankling in m 
memory,—of telling him that my father had agreed, 
that Charles must be ready in another week to accompany 
me to Ghent. 
I need not tell you much of my schooldays there. I know 
I was as wild and thoughtless a fellow as ever ; nay, I was 
worse ; for I found no Pylades at Ghent to warn me from evil 
examples, and to induce me to admire and follow the good. 
Besides, when we are conscious of a defect in our character, 
and yet make no firm, persevering efforts to remedy it, 
Ee is not to be checked by one discovery of its evil effects, 
_— especially if those effects are not personally injurious t 
ourselves. Children, believe me, selfishness is at the root 
of what you call your “little bad habits.” Try, then, ® 
check them in time, lest you should be taught, as, alas! I 
have been, that nothing will cure you of them but the bitter 
and irreparable experience of their effects on yourselves. 
I did not forget Fred at Ghent; and for a long time—@ 
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| 4 long as the remembrance of the injury I had done him dwel 
13 in my mind—I faithfully kept my promise of writing to him. 
4 But soon this regularity became irksome. I was fo 


new acquaintances amongst my schoolfellows; I was full.o 
the excitement of my new life and studies, and the past 
gradually lost its hold upon me. That writing regularly © 
Bred had been a reminder, an incentive to punctuality 10 
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other matters: when that was given up, I fell back into 
my procrastinating ways. Many were the’ lectures, both 
public and private, the tutors read me for the carelessness 
with which my tasks were done. The truth was, I eee 
doing them till the last minute, that I might get anothet 
hour’s pleasure in the town, or an extra game at quoits or 
football, and then scribbled them off, and sent them ‘in, 


wet and blotted, without one mark of thought or pains- 


taking about them. 

My father complained so often and so vainly of the 
irregularity with which I wrote to him, that at last -he 
stopped my pocket-money as a punishment. You may be 
sure this soon wrought an amendment in his unworthy son. 


Selfishness again, my young friends, was at the root evenof — 


my improvement. | | 
Once only did my habit of procrastination lead to pro- 
tious results for another, though, at the same time, to 


i 
diss ppetntment and vexation to myself. There was resid- _ 


ing in Ghent an old foreign nobleman, who was immensely 
rich, He had lost his only son in the war against Na- 
poleon, and ever since then had taken a deep interest in 


our school, where this son had been educated. He would © 


come on a summer’s evening and watch us at our sports in 
the playground, or at our sham fights and mimic fortifica- 
tions, and cry bravo! to the swiftest runner or the most 


_dexterous swordsman, or handsomely reward the nimble 


fellow who first scaled his enemies’ parapet. Many a tip 


did I receive from him for feats of this kind, for I was a 


soldierly boy, and some day or other, said the old baron, I 
should # a general, and no mistake. It was strange the 
interest the old man took in me. They say that he singled 
me out specially on account of a resemblance he fancied 
I bore to his dead son; but, be this as it may, he loaded 
me with favours. | 
About a month before I left Ghent, the baron came up to 
the school one day, and, selecting about a dozen of the 
eldest of us, of whom I was first chosen, he told us that it 
was his intention to give a handsome reward to that one of 
us who should write him the best essay on a subject which 
he then proposed—a difficult one, relating to military tactics. 
This essay was to be in readiness for him at the expiration 
of a fortnight. q 
“T shall call for your papers, boys,” he said, “ one day at 
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& shout: of triumph below. I looked out into the play- 
ground, and there was a sight to greet me. Charles Daltry 
throned in an armchair, which four boys were bearing 
on their shoulders, while the whole school were formed in 
ene behind him, singing, in their wild but heartiest 
iscord, ‘See, the conquering hero comes.”5 
It was not till evening that I was disturbed in my room 
by Charles Daltry himself, who told me, with just sucha 
trembling, timid voice as a guilty boy might have used, 
that his essay had won the baron’s prize; and out he a 
@ new gold watch—the sparkling chain had already at 
tracted my attention: “And, Ned,” said he, “ besides this, 
the baron has promised to buy me a commission, as soon as 
I have passed my examination.” __ a 
- I was no longer vexed, for I remembered Fred ; I thought 
how this prospect of Charles’s would rejoice him; and, after 
having congratulated the lucky boy with all my heart! 
sat down to write a full account to Pylades, entreating him 
to acknowledge that for once Old To-morrow had beena 
benefit to some one. | tae 
__ Iwas not wrong in thinking that but for my procrast- 
nation I should have won the prize. The kind baron was 
disappointed that I had not done so. He sent for me to his 
house, heard my unvarnished tale, and then read the first 
sheet of my essay, which, fortunately, I had not de 
stroyed. At once he declared it was by far the best he 
had seen, and that, had it been completed, it would have 
been unrivalled in the competition. To this day I am 
oud that I could write it, and glad that I did not; for, 
ad I done so, my old friend Charles Daltry would not now 
be a Waterloo veteran, nor a general, K.C.B. The barons 
interest helped him on in his career at first, and his own 
steadiness and valour proved him worthy of the old mans — 
favours. I have yet in my keeping a remembrance of this 
day’s disappointment, and of the baron’s goodness. Before 
‘I left Ghent, he sent me a present, which I tore from 
wrapping with an eager hand. It was a copy of Young’s 
Poems; and as I peeped between the gilt leaves, which 
were in one place parted by the intervention of somell 
solid, I saw to my joy and surprise a bright new bee 4 
‘The page on which it rested had been scored by the a 
hand; and there I read and realized, as I have ever done ae 


“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” - 


since, that 
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to give in my last account? And, in fact, a few days later 
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And, children, I hope you will all follow the counsel of 
the poet, and“ be wise to-day;” remembering how, from 
my example, it is indeed “ madness to defer.” - teak 
_ My tale must not be lengthened much further. I have 
only now sto tell you how I learnt effectually, by my own 
experience, that when a thing snust be done, then ab 

"twere well it were done quickly.” 


_ When I returned to England, I found erg) changes had 
taken place in Wharfedale. My father had left the great, . 
dull house in Bank-street, and taken a fine mansion, nine 
miles from the town. Fred was a clerk in the bank after 
all, tomy great joy and astonishment. He was glad to see 
me, and proud of my military bearing, and sympathising 
as ever in my brilliant prospects. My commission was 
purchased; but the time of my joining my regiment was 


yet uncertain, The Corsican I had so bombastically talked 


of humbling, had been mastered without my help, and 
was then diverting himself, as he best might, in his little 
kingdom of Elba; much to the safisfaction of all Europe, 
which, in 1814, enjoyed a short but blessed time of peace. 
Having, then, a time of leisure before me, I gave myself u 
thoroughly to enjoy the relaxation, which was very wel- 
come after the really hard study which had preceded my 
examination at Ghent. My father drove in daily to the 
bank at Wharfedale. I spent the bright autumn days in 
country sports; and when the season came on, my father 
hired me a hunter, and never wasI happier or prouder than 
when dashing with my cousins from Broughton Hall 
through our broad heathland and vales, in pursuit of the 
fox or the hare. 
_ In the spring of the following year, when again at home 
on leave, enjoying the old sports, and never giving a 
thought to fighting, or to the glory I had once panted so 
much to win, suddenly came the news—which, who that is 
as old as Ned Hammond of the Transfer Office does not: 
remember electrified the land?—that Buonaparte was loose 
in. and that war would be renewed with all, and more 
all its former terrors. They say the Congress of sove- 
reigns at Vienna laughed when they were first told that 
the cunning oes lay aoe outwitted them; but to me, I can 
remember, the tidings came strangely and solemnly. I 
should have to fight—what if I should fall? Was I ready 
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came the summons to hold myself n readiness to join my 
regiment and the forces which were to oppose the tyrant in 
Belgium. All my former ardour then returned. Glory was 
a stirring watchword, and fear I had none. My father was 
then in the Highlands of Scotland; but, quick as mail 
coaches could bring him, he hastened home to see me before 
my departure. On the day after his arrival, I was to ride 
my hunter for the last time. There was to be a grand meet 
of the Wharfedale foxhounds, and a dinner at Broughton 
Hall afterwards. I was just leaving the stableyard for this 
expedition, when my father came out, and beckoned me 
back a moment. | ae 
“Ned,” said he, “you'll pass by the blacksmith’s, at 
Bolton, on your way. Tell him to come up a and 
repair the linch-pin of one of our wheels. Don’t forget; 
the pheeton is unsafe as it is.” ae 
I promised to fulfil this commission, and away I rode. 
At the turn of the lane, about a mile from our house, I spied 


_ one of my cousins advancing rapidly towards me. He had 


come to tell me that the place of the meet was changed to 
five miles on the other side of Bolton, and that I must make 
all speed if I would come up with the hounds in time. At 
once I turned my horse’s head, and rode briskly back with 
him. “Plenty of time for the blacksmith to-morrow,” I 
said to myself. “The carriage won’t be wanted, I know; 
and, anyway, I'll not lose a day’s sport for a linch-pin. 
It was very late at night when I reached home after the 
dinner at Broughton Hall. My father had gone to bed, 
and I quickly followed his example, shaken and weary 2 — 
every limb by the violent exertions of that day’s hunt. : 
next morning I was startled from profound slumber by the 
voice of my father in my bed-room; and, on turning round, 
I beheld him standing between my curtains, holding in his 
hand, to my consternation, a large officia] letter. m4 
“Ned, my boy,” said he, with a voice full of emotion, yet 
in a tone of pride which I soon detected, and which sent & 
thrill of excitement through me, “ here’s your summons to 
leave us. Up! there’s no time to lose. In another hour 
you must be on your way to join your regiment, which 
already on the march, and which is to leave England to 
morrow.” 
Startling intelligence, indeed, was this. It caused 
a commotion in the house as I shall never forget. In @ few 
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‘ minutes I was up and dressed, and in less than'an hour my 

baggage was oe and stowed away in the carriage, bn 
my father and I drove off together, after a sad parting with 
my mother and sisters, who, amidst all their pride in their 
brother, yet trembled to think they might neyer see their 
young hero again. 

Away then we rattled, talking of many+things— of 
everything but the forgotten linch-pin, which was, how- 
ever, preparing to have its revenge on me for my procras- 
tination of yesterday ;—my father foretelling a speedy and 
glorious termination to the tremendous contes¢ in which I 
was to have a share, and sending up fervent ejaculations 
for my preservation ; I cheering both myself and him with 
the hope that, after a short and glorious career, I should 
return to England in safety, a lieutenant, or, perhaps, a 
captain—who knows P 

Ah! who knows, indeed? Not those who defer till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, ever know the ter- 
rible consequences which may result from their trifling 
delay. While those very words were on my lips, the 
carriage gave way under me; in another moment, off flew 
the wheel. My father, who was driving, kept his seat; 
but I, from whose side the wheel had gone, was jerked 
forward so violently, that I hung for a moment half out of 
the carriage, in a most perilous position. Fortunately, the 
horse stood still, and I attempted to save myself by slippin 
to the ground; but just as I was doing so, the horse too 
fright, Sechiax madly forwards, and the hind wheel went 
over both my legs. I remember no more than the first 
_ shriek of agony I sent forth as the accident occurred. My 

r father! how he sprang out, and stood over me, no 
oubt, in speechless horror, the horse dashing on mean- 
time with the reins entangled in his legs, smashing the 
carriage behind him ;—I can fancy it all; but I remember 
nothing; for fortunately I swooned immediately. ; 
_ Readers! can you picture the chilling dread with which 
my mother and sisters saw their hero of an hour age 
brought home again on a stretcher, yee and in, oh! 
such dreadful agony? Can you feel for them, when at 
length the doctor told them that I was lamed for life; that. 
one of my legs must be amputated, and that the other was 


seriously injured? And can you pity me, too, bearing that 
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horrible operation, and almost expiring under its torments? ; 
Well, then, remember— 4 


“What must be done, get done to-day 


| There's always danger in 
Where were all my dreams of glory now? Vanished! 
Waterloo was fought and won without me; even, before 
that, Charles Daltry got a step up in the regiment through 
my vacated post; and I lay for many a long monthyin 
sufferings which I cannot describe. My poor father never 
recovered the shock which this terrible event gave him. 
He bitterly reproached himself for having neglected, in the 
hurry of my departure, to inquire whether i had obeyed 
his orders regarding the linch-pin, and he accused himself 
of being the cause of the accident; but I knew too well, 


| sents wag in vain that I told him so, that. it was to be 


ascribed to my procrastination alone. gieah A 
Yes, readers, it was this bad habit of mine whichde-— 
stroyed the prosperity of my once happy home, which 
dimmed my once brilliant destiny. It was this which 
blighted my father’s hopes, nef brought him to pre 
mature old age. He lost his interest in business, when 

saw the son of his pride a cripple for life. His health 
declined, and he was at last compelled to give up Mis 
duties at the bank, and to retire on little more than 8 


- competency. From this my sisters were provided: I would 


never touch a shilling of it. As time went on, and I 
recovered the use of one of my legs, and learnt to walk 


- with a cork leg to replace the other, I was glad to obtain 


employment in the Wharfedale Bank, where Fred Daltry 
was now cashier; and I seated myself on the very § 
which he had once so coveted, and which had thus been 
both lost and won in consequence of my neglect. When 
my father and mother were dead, and my sisters were 
married, the mutilated old bachelor left Wharfedale; and, 
by the interest of his yet faithful Pylades, now manager 
of the Wharfedale Bank, he got a comfortable appointment 
in the Transfer Office, Bank of England; where, a8 ™ 
juniors say, he is a model of punctuality, and where, 4% 
the stump of his cork leg resounds through the office, it 
seems ever to remind him that “ procrastination is, ind 
the thief of time ;” aye, and of fortune too. 


DIRGE,.* 


“ There remaineth a rest (margin, ‘ keeping of a Sabbath’) to | 
the people of God.”—Hep, iv. 9. 


Sue is at rest, who ne’er knew rest before, __ 

' And yet whose peace was an unruffled tide ; 
Thousands have o’er her grave in anguish sigh’d, 

But sighs and tears can never reach her more. | 


She is at rest—the holy rest of heayen— =| 4 
_ Who only with her /ife her work laid down ;) Hanes 
| Whose faith and patience won the fadeless Grown 
_ That to the work of faith alone is given, 


- To “his beloved, so he giveth rest,” 
‘Such rest as nought save weariness can win §— 
And everlastingly, from grief and sin, ’ 
His love hath rescued, and hath made her ble. 


She is at rest—such rest as few obtain ; | | 
For, not like many, rusty and untried, . 
: The spirit’s panoply she laid aside ; 
To her ‘to live was Christ—to die is gain,’’ ; 


* She is at rest from the heart-rending strife 
. '° Within, and opposition from without, ‘ 
_. The many ills that compass us about, | 
E’en in the best estate of mortal life. 


She is at rest; and earthly is the love | | 
That cannot rise with her on faith’s glad’ wings, 
Leaving the bitterness of human springs, — 

And drinking solace from the fount above, | 


She is at rest, and shineth as a star, i 
Whose radiance falleth on our earthly sphere; _ 
Whose glowing brightness should absorb the tear, 

# That would recal her to the field of war, 


Glorious and everlasting is her rest! 
With hearts unmurmuring, thy love we praise, 
Beseeching thee another to upraise, 

Made by thy grace a blessing, and as blest.--J. &. 


tionate remembrance of one “ who, being dead, yetspeaketh.” 


* The above lines were written as a tribute of sen and affec- 
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I stoop not long since by the last quiet resting-place of 
_ Deta* (D. M. Moir)—a poet, the tender melody of whose 
sweet lays has fallen with thrilling power on many a 
heart—in the finely situated churchyard of Inveresk, aes 
selburgh. The evening was one of calm beauty, such asat 
times calls up deep and strange emotions in the soul; 
giving a tinge of melancholy to the thoughts, which we in 
vain attempt to account for, save by some magnetic in- 
fluence in nature acting upon the more delicately organized 
feelings. The air was soft and balmy, though, as it mur- 
sabe - musically through the trees, the ear sometimes 
caught that low sighing sound which bodes a change. All 
else around betokened peace and repose, even to the dreamy 
silvery haze that veiled the more distant landscape. | 
As I ascended from the flowery banks of the Esk, where 
the bourtree, eglantine, and many a humbler wildling, were 
in luxuriant blossom, and entered the quiet old bury 
ground, the last rays of the setting sun were streaming WI 
mellow, quivering light aslant the soft green , and 
stealing gradually away with noiseless step from grave to 
grave. Proceeding to the most elevated part, the friend 
who was with me pointed out many spots in the surround- 
ing country famed in history and song; and my mind was ~ 
unconsciously drawing a contrast between those days when — 
the soil was stained with the blood of her children in civil 


warfare, and the present peaceful ones, when my er 


were suddenly diverted into a totally different channel by 
my friend saying, as he looked in an opposite direction, 
Yonder is Dr. Moir's grave.” 

“Dr. Moir’s grave!” What a crowd of busy memories 
did the name call up from the tomb of the past! and how 
quickly did my mind travel, with more than electric speed, 
to my girlhood’s days, when I had had the pleasure of mee 
ing the poet! It was on an occasion of great importance. 


to me; and though many long tari -had winged theif § 


flight, the scene arose before me freshly vivid, as if only a 


* Delta was the signature attached to Dr. Moir's contributions 
Blackwood's Magazine, and by which he became first known © “6 
literary world; and it is by this mame. he is still most frequently, 
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Pat 


few days had elapsed. The old dim esdadtieeniithle hush 
of the busy voices, and the fine intellectual and benevolent 
countenance of the departed poet, over which a gentle 
smile played, as he placed, with a few kind words of encou- 
ment, a prize-book in my trembling hands, as I stood 
before him with flushed brow and beating heart, thinking 
most—in my girlish admiration for the * honour 
of receiving it from Ais hand. 

“ Dr. Moir’s grave!” I hastened to the spot indicated by 
my friend, expecting to see some stately monument or 
sculptured urn ; but there was nothing in art to distinguish 
it from the many lowly mounds around. yThere lay the 
highly gifted, the loved, the famed, the honoured; yet, 
nought proclaimed it to the observer’s eye: for the at as 
grey stone bore merely these simple words:— 

MacextH Mor: | 

Born 5th January, 1798; 

Died 6th July, 1851." * 


Its unostentatious appearance instantly trou ht to m 
remembrance his own words in the “ Bard’s Wish oP cae 7 


“Plant not, plant not 
Above the spot | | 
Memorial stones for the stranger's Bite 
The earth and sk Pana 


Are enough, for ea. 
Have lived with nature all my days.’s 


Yet, how beautiful it looked in its quiet simplicity! The 
hand of affection had been busy, and the ehclosed spot was 
radiant with nature’s loveliest gag lk gre in the full 
bloom of their summer beauty. Fit and touching orna- 
ments they were for the gentle poet’s fomb, and meet 
emblems of many of his own exquisite images—chaste, 
glowing, beautiful. Methought I had seldom seen anything 
more simply agi in the trembling shadowy light of the 
gathering eve. e soft, bright, gently waving grass that 
covered the mound, the dark green leayes of the wide- 
spreading rose-tree that clung to the wal] and around the 
tablet, partly concealing the inscription, and hung in 
ful negligence over a pillar of the gate near which the 
grave lay, with its countless clusters of pale pink flowers— 
the flowers which breathe the language of affection in all 
lands, whether as gifts to the living, or’ in fond memory 
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of the departed ;—one could not have wished to be laid ina 


lovelier spot than it then looked, with the mystic wings of 
night + ea softly around, and the waning light of 
=i hg oa ar amidst wreaths of golden clouds. 

the same enclosure was a smaller tablet, in memory 
of three of the poet’s children; one of whom was taken 
away in infancy, and the others at that early and endear- 
ing period when the eye is kindling with intelligence, and 
the little one is each day twining itself more closely round 
the heart, by its innocent prattle and winning ways. Ea 
of these fair buds of hope, whom he had to yield up to 
their Heavenly Father, the poet has immortalized in his 


_“ Domestic Verses,” which are, undoubtedly, the finest of 


his compositions. A very high testimony to their beauty 
and tenderness is given by Lord Jeffrey. Writing to Dr, 
Moir, he says, in allusion to them: “I cannot resist the 


_ impulse of thanking you, with all my heart, for the 7 


tification you have afforded me, and the soothing 
hope, bettering emotions which you have excited. I am 


sure that what you have written is more genuine pathos — 


than anything almost I ever read in verse, and is so tender 
and true, so sweet and natural, as to make all lower 
recommendation indifferent.” The lines entitled ‘ Casa 
Wappy,”” on the death of one of those beloved children, 
are among these verses, and appeared first in Blackwood's 
Magazine. They had a wide-spread celebrity, and are pro- 
bably familiar to most readers, yet I cannot resist the desire 
of quoting a few of the finest stanzas :— ae 
“ And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 


Our fond, dear boy— | 
The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy? 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 
_ Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 
| Casa Wappy! 


“ Thou wert a vision of delight 


bless us given ; 

| Beauty embodied to our sight, 
_A type of heaven : 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art, 

| Even less, thine own self than a part ete 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 


© The child's self-conferred pet name. 


asa Wappy ! 
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“Do what I may, go whereI will, 
Thou meet'st my sight; 
There dost thou glide before me still—= 
A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek— = © 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak— , 
Till oh ! my heart is like to nie : 
Casa Wappy! 


“ Methinks thou smil'st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy full brotv 
In buoyant health : 
I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, . 
Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright, 
Thy clasping arms so round and white, 
| Casa Wappy! 


“Even tothe last thy every word—_ 
To glad, to po. 
‘Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer's eve; Te 
In outward beauty undecayed, 
Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And, like the rainbow, thou didst fade, ' 
Casa Wappy ! 


“ And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 

Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own whate’er may seem, 
inward birth: 

We miss thy small step on the stair; 

We miss thee at thine evening prayer; — 

All day we miss thee, everywhere— - 

Wappy! 


“ Yet, ‘tis sweet balm to our despair, — 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God's, and thou art there 
With him in joy. | ; 7 
There past is death and all its woes, © 
There beatity’s stream for ever flows, _ 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, | s 
Casa Wappy 


After leaving the grave, which had caljed up sey Ot 
lemn yet pleasing thoughts, and near which I could have 
lingered much longer, we wended our way homeward by a 
different route; and I found that, thoughyno costly monu- 
mental memorial marked the resting-piace of the poet, he 
had not been forgotten by his townsmen, who are justly 
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ud of him. In one of the most conspicuous parts of 
usselburgh, and close to the waters of the Esk, a monv- 
ment has been erected to his memory—a pillar, on which 
stands a figure of the poet. The following words engraved 
on it bear testimony not only to the talents which won him 
a niche in the temple of fame, but also to those sterling 
virtues which add an undying lustre to the very highest 
“ Beloved as a man, 
Honoured as a citizen, 


Esteemed as a physician, 
And celebrated as a poet.” 


These few short sentences, uttered by the public voice 


_ speak volumes for his moral worth and intellectual supe 
riority. But he might have been all that is there recorded, 


and yet lacked one essential part; we will therefore add— 


remembered as a conscientious Christian. And is not this 


the most guar eys memory of all P—the only one that can be 
a true an 

the departed? And though we admire Dr. Moir as an 
author, it is not to his writings we would desire to turn the 
reader's attention, but to this bright and beautiful point in 
his character. Caressed, flattered, and surrounded by all 


the allurements which his fame as a writer and his cheerful 


and amiable disposition caused to be held invitingly before 
him, he yet remained steadfast to the pure faith of the 
Saviour, and ever preferred the humble path of duty to the 


more attractive one of ambition and inclination. — = 
There is one very pleasing and truly Christian instance of 
his sacrifice of self-interest recorded in his memoirs by his — 


attached friend, Mr. Aird. As he rose in eminence in the 


world of letters, his numerous friends thought that his 
native town of Musselburgh—where he practised as a phy- 
- sician—was too narrow a circle for one of his abilities, ant 


urged him to remove to wn Yay 2 as being a place likely 
not only to be more congenial to 
as offering a wider sphere for his professional duties. Dr. 


Moir declined this friendly advice ; and we are told that his 


reason for so doing was not, as some supposed, a love for thie 
qe et retirement of the country, but the following noble 


disinterested motive. “‘We have s reasons for sup- 


posing,” says Blackwood’s Magazine, * a higher and 


unfailing source of consolation to the friends of 


is literary tastes, but 
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better motive induced him to refrain frcjen abandoning the 


scene of his early labours, and permanently joining, in 
the metropolis of Scotland, that social circle which con- 
tained so many of his dearest friends. He could not bring 
himself to forsake his practice in a locality where the poor 
had a claim on him. During the terrible visitations of 
cholera, which were unusually and indeed unprecedentedly 
severe in the parish to which he belonged, Moir -was night 
and day in attendance upon the sufferers. He undertook, 
with more of the enthusiasm of a youth, a toil and risk 
which he might well have been excused delegating to other 
hands ; and often has the morning found him watching by 
the bed of some poor gate of a cottage, whom the arrow 
of the pestilence had stricken. That any man with the 
brilliant prospects that were undoubtedly presented to 
Moir, and certainly within his reach, should nevertheless 
have preferred the hard and laborious life of a country 
mpg must appear inexplicable to these who did not 

now the tenderness of his heart, and the exquisite sym- 
pathy of his nature. Of his profession he took a high esti- 
mate. He regarded it less as a means of securing a compe- 
tency for himself, than as an art which he was privileged to 
practise for the good: of his fellow men, and;for the allevia- 
tion of their sufferings; and numerous are the instances 
which might be cited{ though untold by himself, of sacrifices 
which he made, and dangers which he incurged, in carrying 
aid and consolation to those who had no other claim upon 


| 


him except their common humanity. His, indeed, was a 


life far more devoted to the service of others than to his 
own personal aggrandisement—a life whose value can only 
be appreciated now, when he has been called to receive his 
reward in that better world, the passport to which he 


sought so diligently—in youth as in manhood, in happiness 


as in sorrow-—to obtain. waa 
And though his public duties and pursuits were so multi- 
farious, and perhaps such as few men could have compassed 
in like manner, we find that amid them all there was a 
daily private duty never neglected—a ga ever joy- 
fully remembered—that of assembling the members of his 
domestic circle, and cig the footstool of the Al- 
mighty in family worship. What a striking lesson this is 
to many who, owing to the mere frivolifies of life, can 
never find time for such an elevating and gces éxer- 
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following is the sonnet alluded to :— 
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eise!. He also felt that if a day passed over his headdit 
which he had-not individually perused the pages of God's 
book, that it had not been well spent. With him the greit. 
and important end of our sojourn here was never forgotten 
Had he striven for mere earthly honours, they might ‘have 


been his in a much higher degree; but he sought a more 


enduring prize than the fading laurels of this world’s fame, 
the bene: nature of all life’s enjoyments being deeply 

engraven on his soul. In. his fine sonnet on “ Vicissitudé,” 
he gives expression to his sad and somewhat pained feel 
ings, on observing how frequéntly this is forgotten by thé 
majority, and how little the momentous question of eternity 
eceupies the mind; though death is written on every me 
of nature, and meets us wherever we turn our eye. ‘Ihe 


~ “All things around us preach of death; yet mirth eee 
Swells the vain heart; darts from the careless eye, 
Asif we were created ne’er to die, 
And had our everlasting home on earth! 
_All things around us preach of death:—the leaves 


Drop from the forest—perish the bright flowers— 
Shorten the day’s shorn sunlight, hours on hours— 
And o’er bleak sterile fields the wild wind grieves. 
Yes! all things preach of death—we are born to die: 
We are but waves along time’s ocean driven ; 
Life is to us a brief probation given, 
To fit us for a dread eternity. | 
Hear, ye that watch with faith’s unslumbering eye '— 
Earth is our pilgrimage, our home is heaven!” 


But, though feeling with so much solemnity the nothing» 
ness of all earth’s fleeting and feverish dreams, he was n0_ 
ascetic; and neither stern nor naturally grave in his tempe- 
rament, but-deeply alive to all pure and innocent emotions 
of pleasure, he possessed such a keen sense of the ridiculousy — 
as obliged him to guard it with jealous care. His pen — 
dashed off many a brilliant jew d’esprit, so totally different | 
from his tender and pathetic verses, that his writings mgmt 


% 


_ bechkened to an April day—sunshine and tears. AS 
-. prose writer, we believe he is best known as the author of 


‘‘Mansie Wauch,” the inimitable humour of which was, 
relished by"high' and low, not only in the author's 
Caledonia, but in the sister kingdom of England, and | 
across the broad waters of the Atlantic. Let no one, there 

fore, say that religion has the effect of destroying inmocent 
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cheerfulness in the disposition : it is only levi ‘that it seeks 
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to curb, with a ae and gentle hand, by giving what is 
far better. During the life-trials of this gifted and pious 
poet, it was a comforter such as words are wegk to express 
—healing each wound with heaven’s own balm, and point- 
ing o’er the drear ocean of time to the radiarit shore of a 
blessed eternity. I believe the death of the beloved children 


before. mentioned was the first dark cloud on the path of 


Dr. Moir. They both died within a year. ‘To one after 
another did the: heavenly visitant come, and their little 
voices—the sweetest sound on earth to a parent’s ear— 
were as a remembered dream, and no longer heard in their 
former home, where their smiles had been sunshine, and 
their tiny footsteps music’s own tone. Very bitter was the 
bereavement to the keenly sensitive feelings of the poet- 


- father’s heart; but it was a grief which had the blessed 


mitigation of divine light, shining with no’ feeble lustre 
through its darkness; he sorrowed, but not as those who 
have no hope; and we find him saying, in reference to the 
loss :— | 


“Yet while thinking, oh! our lost ones, 
Of how dear ye were to us, ‘eal 

Why should dreams of doubt and darkndss 
Haunt our troubled spirits thus? = 


Why across the cold dim churchyard 
Flit our visions of despair ?. awd 
Seated on the tomb, faith’s angel. 
Says, ‘ Ye are not there?’ are 
_“ Where then are ye? With the Saviour . 
Blest, forever blest,are ye, 
‘Mid thé sinless, little children 
Who have heard his ‘Come to me!" 


Oh how sweetly soothing to the parent's heart must, be. 
the hopes embodied in these lines!—the thought inexpress- 
ibly blessed, that his children are safe beydnd the reach 
of sin—that dark destroyer of all that is holy, peaceful, and 
beautiful on earth. Yes, the face of death, on whose calm 
brow the halo of hope is resting, is the truest comforter to 
the bereaved; for then we can think of them &s not lost, but 
If t to be very l @ sojourner in 

r. Moir himself was no : 
this world of mingled light and daskaenal When little past 
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the prime of life, he was called to follow his fair little.ones 
to those viewless regions, where he had long beheld them 
with the eye of faith, washed pure in the ever-flowing 
fountain of a Saviour’s love. An accident, which he: met 
with in 1846, undermined his health, and terminated, his 
life in 1851. His last Or were in unison with the former 
even tenor of his ways, full of faith, and hope, and heavenly 
joy. For his departure he had been long prepared; in 
spirit ; and though he felt—as all must do in similar cin 
eumstances—the pang of parting from his beloved family, 
and leaving them widowed and fatherless in this self-lovi 
world, he was enabled, when he felt Death’s footstep steah 
ing onward, to comfort and support their drooping spirits, 
The dying one did not need to be cheered and upheld; for 
he could say, “ Yea, though I walk through the valley.of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art. with — 
me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” He coulé 
speak words of hope to those dear ones, and bid them loak 
heavenward, and cling to One who is all love, and whois 
ever near; and who hath promised to be a father to the 
fatherless and an husband to the widow—yea, to be allin 
all to those who love Him. 
About two weeks previous to his death, and when no 
immediate danger was apprehended, we find him saying to 
his deeply-loved helpmate, with a calm voice, and a counte- 
‘nance that spoke a soul at rest, “Catherine, I am resigned 
to the Almighty’s will, whenever it may please Him to ¢ 
me. I have been trying for some time past to live every 
day as if it were to be my last.” 3 Bee: 
- Again, when the pale shadow of mortality was standing 


by his bed, and solemnly beckoning him to the invisible 
‘land, he said, “ Catherine, my hours are numbered; I 


that I am not to be long with you. But do not let me dit 
tress you, or I will sayno more. Look at me, my wile, 


see I am perfectly resigned to the will of an All-wite — 


Providence. Have faith: God will protect you and ou 
As death drew on apace, and a few short hours before his 
final departure to his everlasting home, after affectionates) 
and tenderly bidding adieu to the weeping circle round Bis 
bed, and fervently , Poser each one, as his hand reste 
with the fond, lingering touch of love on each dear head, he 
prayed aloud in the following words: “And now, may the 
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Lord my God not separate between my soul and my body, 
till he has made a final and eternal separation between. my 
soul and sin, ‘for the sake of my Redeemer.” — e 
After some hours of acute suffering, the fiat went forth 
from the throne of mercy, and the gentle, ‘lovin spirit 
threw off its “ mortal coil,” and—as far as man can nea 
entered the gates of heaven. 
Dr. Moir’s death was deeply mourned by a wide circle of 
friends and admirers, and his memory will be-long had in 
loving remembrance; for he was one of those rare spirits 
whom none envied, and all loved. Blackwood's Magazine, 
from which we have already quoted, in its obituary of the — 
ot, said: “ We take farewell of the gentlest and kindest 
ing, of the most true and single-hearted man, that we 
may ever hope to meet with in the course of this earthly 
pileriaags "——a sentiment echoed, we believg, by all who 
ew him well. Not more was he regretted as a poet, the 
silver cords of whose lyre were for ever hushed, and whose 
sweet numbers would no more greet his admirers in some 
new and touching strain—than as a man whose memory 
was endeared to many by his numeroys acts of loving- 
kindness to his fellow-beings. d 


| 
THE ARK AT SHILOH; 
GOD'S PRESENCE REVEALED TO THE YOUNG. 
Dvurine the latter period of the ark’s residence at 
Shiloh, the oracle had become mute. , “ There was no 
open vision.” The wickedness of the priests had 
provoked the Lord to hide his face. 'A denunciatory 
message had been sent by the lips of @ prophet, to 
warn Eli of the judgments that were in store for his 
rebellious family. But from the mercy-seat, no com- 
munications had been made; from Him who dwelt 
between the cherubim, bad no distinct utterance been 
heard. There was none in the sacerdotal family who 
might be honoured as the recipient and transmitter 
of such a revelation. Hophni and Phinehas had for- 
- feited the blessing by their crimes; and the high- 


i 
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priethimeelf had_so allowed his: paternal affections 
tocgain the ascendency over the claims of his officigl — 
_ duty, that not for him would the Urim and Thoriaim 
forth their mysterious response.) 
Such was>the state of things, while “ the chil 
Samnel ministered ‘unto the: Lord ‘before Eli?’ 
meéedful ministry was that, for the ‘priest’s aged ‘eyes 
“began to wax dim, that he could not: see.” » a 
might:he lay down to rest as usual on his’ accustomed 
eouch, which was in or‘near the: 
 young'servitor also sleeping close at hand. During 
— the watches ofthe night, while yet “the lamp of 
= God"! was burning “in the temple,” or sacred/tent, — 
where at that period “the ark of God” still abodg, 
the youthful sleeper was aroused by a voice as of Ome 
speaking to him, and calling him by name. Con- 
scious that but one human voice was ‘likely to sum 
mon him at such an hour—as well as conscious tha 
-but one human voice was so nigh—he gave thecheer 
ful Fesponse, “Here am 
master’s side. Surprised to receive no intimation 
‘Eli's wish, he repeated, “ Here am I, for thou calles 
me.” ‘The priest, imagining the child to have: been = 
ander the influence of some disturbing dream, sent 
_ thim back'to his repose. Then was the voice: hearda 
jsecond time, exclaiming, “Samuel!” Indolence wae” 
not permitted to whisper that this was agains dele 
sion; self-indulgence was not allowed 'to plead for 
delay, in order to test whether the call would be 
repeated. Again, and unrepiningly, “Samuel 
and: went to: ‘Eli, and said, Here am 1, for thou Gide : 
call the.”’ Once more was the fact denied by iim 7 
astonished guardian, and the child dismissed tol” 7 
resting-place. And although there was no mot | 
hand to smooth his bed, when slumber’s dewy: cloud = 
fell- round him, and darkness as a ‘veil had 
chim,” yet.no fear possessed his heart ; for that — = 
mother had doubtless in her. yearly. visits oft: spoken 
to him of One who “will keep the feet of his — 3 
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One to whose service he was dedicated,' One who‘had 
power to shield: him. But while: ‘unalarmed,yand — 
while confiding, perhaps, in Jehovah's: protective pré- 
sence, no suspicion for a moment flashed) across» his 
mind that he had heard the voice of Deity: he:did 
not yet know. the Lord,’”—that is; he was not: yet 
uainted with God’s mode: of making known His 
will either to priest: or prophet. | The:time was:comé, 
however, when he was to: learn it. A third call'was 
heard, and a third attempt made: to: satisfy the de-— 
mand: “he arose and went to Eli, and sail, Here am 
I, for thou didst cal] me.” . The reiteration, of the eall 
proved. to Eli, that it had issued from the Divine 
presence ;- he “ perceived that the Lord had called:the 


child.” In. accordance with this conviction, 


structed the youthful prophet’ how to act, and sent 
him tovawait|a renewed summons. Then “the Lord 
came, and stood, and called-as at other tames.”” There 
was now in the child a preparedness of heart; ‘the 
voice approached nearer; the call was gmphataically 
doubled, ‘Samuel! Samuel !’’ The answer was ready, 
Speak, for thy servant heareth.’’ This was no mere 
phrase that passed the lips. We think it is‘no strain- 
ang ofthe narrative to trage here an intgnded devia- 
tion. from the formula prescribed for him,; He omitted 


the name ‘.Jehovah,’’ as though scarcely 

possible. that: one so young should be, ‘indeed, thus 
henoured, and as though trembling so sacred 

a name upon lips so unworthy. It was the hesitation 
of modesty, and not of unbelief. His: faith evineed 
itself. in the’ words he did speak ; bis humility, in 
absence of the word which he omitted. ; The Divine 
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368 ‘THE ARK AT SHILOH. 
history is rich in practical instruction. 


often, however, has it been brought forward, that.it 


might seem superfluous to advance it anew, were it 
not. of such exceeding importance. The same God 
who called Samuel still speaks to the young. He 
does not call them by name, but He speaks to ther 
conscience. He calls them not to be prophets, but 
He invites them to become disciples of Christ, that 
they may be priests and kings unto God. He calls — 
them, not in an audible voice, but through the in 
strumentality of parents, ministers, teachers, friends, 
Often do they fall into Samuel’s error. They mistake — 

the heavenly for an earthly voice. They “do not yet 
know the Lord.’ They have not recognized Hi 
authoritative message. They have not wondered at 
His condescension. They have not bowed in homage 
before His words. They have not learned to say, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” This is the 
first great turning-point. Till the ear of the soul #8 
gained, its emotions cannot be reached. Those who 
are enwrapped in the dreams of earth, those who 


prefer the ease of slumbering on amid their sinful 


indulgences, those who resist the heavenly call, who 
turn away the shoulder, who. refuse to hearken, are- 


forfeiting privileges and honours such as earth is 


unable to confer. It is true, that. the first message — 

will ofttimes be one of mourning, and lamentation, — 
and woe. It will tell of sins committed, and of judg 
ment incurred. But such is not the only revelation 
God has to make. Let that be humbly and trem 
blingly received, and other méssages will follow—mee 
sages of grace, and goodness, and mercy, and love. 
Jehovah will reveal Himself to the youthful heart, 


and will grant the constant communications of His _ 


favour. 

It is impossible to determine how soon in the 
tender years of infancy, the Most High can thus 
make a child the partaker of His grace. The very — 
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uncertainty should make us anxious that the earliest 
ideas should be those of reverence, and hake us pray 
that the soul may be in an attitude to respond to 
God’s earliest call, with an intelligent, “Speak, Lord 
for thy servant heareth.”” Happy all who have learned 
_ to adopt these words as their own! Happiest those 
who have learned the lesson soonest! :Wondrous is 
the goodness which “ out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings has perfected praise.” Not for their inno- 
cence does God deign to accept their infant homage. 
The voice that spake to the docile, active, obedient, 
unselfish child in the tabernacle precincts at Shiloh, 
was a voice that spake from off the merey-seat. And 
the loving Saviour, who folds the lambs in His arms 
and carries them in His bosom, is Heé who died for 
them on Calvary. The seeds of evil are within, though 
they have scarcely germinated; the tendencies of sin 
are perceptible, though they are but partially de- 
veloped. Sovereign, therefore, inscrutably sovereign 
is the grace which reveals to babes what is hid from 
the wise and prudent. Merciful, unspeakably merciful 
is that Divine condescension which has gathered so 
many young ones into the earthly fojd, before they 
have sdaened to stray far among the dangerous thickets 
—which has taught them to love and value His 
training, by granting them the experience of his 
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ANSWERS TO THE MENTAL PICTURES. 

V. Jer. xxxvii.. 16—20. 

VI, 2 Kings ix.56—13._ 
VII. Acts viii. 9—19. 
VIII. Judges i. 12—15, 

IX. 1 Sam. xxii. 3,4, 

* From the “Ark of the Covenant.” See review of the 
book in page 311. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. > 
_ EVENING THE FORTY-FIFTH, 


Wun the circle of critics were assembled to exercise thelt 
functions for the last time during the present year, and had 
arranged upon the table the books with which they had been 
severally entrusted, a somewhat formidable array was pre- 
sented, which it would require considerable industry to 


3 


remember the rule?” exclaimed the Editor, good: 


-humouredly, and glancing significantly at the literary fare 


beforethem, “I always like to clear off all arrears at the close 
of the year.” | 
“Yes,” replied Emmeline; ‘‘ we are expected, I suppose, 
to taste, and pass our opinion upon all these dishes, from the 
plainest to the most recherché.”’ 
“Why, it is too bad; it reminds me of a German battw, 
said Augustus. | 
‘Or a sort of Massacre of the Innocents,” added Edward, — 
**Nay,” interposed Mrs. M., mildly, ‘‘not so ruthless as 
that. I trust every work will receive Poot at our hands, 
The sword we wield must not be used like the poignard of 
the assassin; but as the true weapon of the chivalric knight. 
While exercising a wise discrimination, it is not impossible 
to a genial nature, to discover good in everything.” | oe 
‘I wonder,” retorted Augustus, “whether these depre- 
catory sentiments are to be regarded in the light of a general 


_ apology for the demerits of the volumes which fall to our » 


lot to review to-night? Is it a forewarning that we sh 


have occasion for the exercise of unbounded critical charity, 


in order to cover a multitude of literary sins ?”’ sail 

“Oh, you perverse boy !’’ laughingly replied Mrs. M., 
“how can you pretend so provokingly to misunderstand my 
obvious meaning? On the whole, a better batch of books, 
perhaps, never invited our attention. For example, Mr. 
Caustic, you will scarcely have the hardihood to insinuate 
that Miss Sinclair stands in need of any magnanimous Com 
miseration from a band of amateur critics like ourselves. Yet 
here, in the fore-front, is a new story, from the pen of that 
ever-welcome authoress.”’ 

“ Indeed !’’ exclaimed Emmeline, rushing with the energy 
of a champion into the arena; ‘if this knight-errant a 
sumes to assail my Scottish favourite, I shall enter the 45% 


-in her defence.”’ 


“‘An open field and no favour,” remarked the sober- 
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minded Editor, “is one of the first canons of criticism. Let 
us rigidly observe it,”’ T UTIW 

‘* Pray, may I ask in what new form this genius of the 
north has made her last advent to the world of literature ?”’ 
It was Ellen who spoke. 

‘The title of the work—to descend to plain bookseller’s 
English—is ‘Country or, Lord and Lady 
Harcourt.’ It forms the last, and by no means the least 
worthy, issue of the ‘ Run and Read Library,’ * It possesses, 
in a large degree, those strongly marked excellencies which 
have made the writer's name so deservedly popular. I know 
of no other author who so felicitously blends the amusing 
with the useful. The facility with whieh she passes from 
gay to grave, from the pathetic to the humorous, and from 
the mirthful to the severe, is something marvellous. In some 
parts of ‘Country Hospitalities,’ frolic and fun seem to run 
‘riot; but, as with the wand of an enchantress, the sparkle 
subsides into solid gold—the wit is found to act as a foil to 
the highest wisdom—and the ‘ hollowness of ‘laughter’ ‘gives 
place to the solemn music notes of truth, . I cannot under- 
take to describe the plan of the work, or to delineate all its 
characters. To estimate it aright, it ought: to be read. To 
designate the hero and heroine would be difficult, and even 
invidious. The book is a cluster of such. Most of the fun 
is made to emanate from Lord Killarney, a laughter-loving 
and laughter-provoking Irish peer. The foil to this light 
and rollicking character is Lord Kidderminster—a cabinet- 
minister, sinking beneath the weight of official greatness, and 
the tremendous cares of empire—at whom, the lord of the 
Emerald Isle is continually letting off a fusillade of conun- 
drums, by which the statesman’s dignity and sense of de- 
corum are dreadfully outraged, Besides these admirable 
creations of the author's fancy, there aré some beautiful 
specimens of female excellence and beauty introduced, set off 
by a background of womanly envy, jealousy, intrigue, and 

spite. A model Rector, too, walks sedately yet bento 
| m sas the variegated scenes of the stary, and bears off wi : 
him at last the daughter of the noble host, in whose hospit- 
able halls the festivities, which the pook celebrates, take 

ee Have you any exception to make |to this verdict, 
Augustus >?” asked Emmeline, triumphantly. 

JT am never so ungallant as to contradict the ladies,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘nor do I know that there is any temptation to 


do so in the present instance.” i 
* London; Simpkin & Co, Ipsw 
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‘What is the nature of this little work, * Patnitk 
O’Brien, on THE Power or ?’” * inquired Bdward., 

replied the Editor, “a plain, unvarnished, but 
very striking narrative of the process by which the auto- 
biographer was emancipated from the thraldom of Popery. 
It affords encouraging glimpses of the great work of religious 
reformation that is now going on in Ireland, and exhibits at 
the same time the almost insuperable obstacles interposed % 


the Romish priesthood in the path of every convert t 
' Protestantism and to Christ. It is my intention to introdute 
Into the present number of our Magazine, a passage or two 


from O'’Brien’s spiritual history. One of the chief circum- 
stances that tended to open his eyes to the gross delusions 
and abominations of the Papal system, was the celebration of 
a mass on behalf of some swine which he once accidentall 

witnessed. It seems too horrible to be credited; yet here is 
the account as related by a man of whom the Rev. W. W. 
Champneys states that, while acting under his supef 
intendence as a Scripture-reader, ‘he never had to deduct $0 
much per cent. from Ais words,’ as one so often has to do 
from the words of many persons. ie 


“ About two months after my confession to Father James 8-——~ 
my father sent me into the country to see a corn-field of bis. I was 
overtaken by a shower of rain, and went into a farmer's house for 
shelter. When I got into the kitchen, I found a priest from a neigh: 
bouring parish celebrating a Mass there, and several persons were 
present. I did not like to go out again, so I knelt on the floor. At 
the elevation of the Host, while we prostrated ourselves on the floor 
to adore with divine homage what we believed to be the great Eternal 
God, the priest's clerk went out into the yard and drove seven pigs 
into the kitchen. The pigs made a noise, and were left there 
the chalice was elevated, and then they were turned out. The rest 
of the Mass was celebrated; the pigs were again brought in, the 
priest sprinkled holy water on them; they were then turned into ® 
“yard. hen the Mass was ended, I inquired why the pigs wer 

rought in, and was told that the pigs were ill of a disorder at that 
time common among swine (many of them died at that time of we 
disease ), and that the Mass was for the recovery of the pigs. | 

L returned home 1 reasoned thus with myself:—‘ Is the body, 
blood, soul, and divinity of. Christ to be offered for pigs? God oe 
his Son to die for sinners; is He to be offered again for pigs? . 
Mass is said to be a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the ae, 
and thedead. It is a sacrifice for sin. Can it be a sacrifice for Ae 
Did God send his Son to die for pigs? The Bible says He di * 
the sins of mankind. Can the priest, who offers up the Son © each 
for the life of a pig, because he is paid for doing so, be better | 
Judas Iseariot? Judas sold Him for thirty pieces of silver, but eo 


* London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
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priest sells Him for thirty pieces of copper. (24. 6a). Or does this 
priest really believe that he offers up the Son of God ?’ tee 

“ T looked on this act of the priest as the greatest act of wickedness 
that could be committed. It was the means’ pf strengthening the 
doubts I had already entertained, and made me sift the doctrine of 
the Mass more closely than ever [ did before.” | | 


_ What degrading superstition, and what a vile imposture 
he. palmed in the sacred name of Chria- 
lanity !’’ exclaimed Augustus, in a tone of indignation, as 
the Editor closed the book, ‘But to change ho. ieaieeh 
can Mrs. M, speak to the merits or demerits of this newly- 
arrived volume?” holding up, as he spoke, Panisu; 
or, Tug Country Parson's Visits to tHE Poor: by Rey. 
Barron Bovcnier, A.M.’’* | 
With | responded the lady appealed to. 
“ Attracted by the well-earned repute of, the author, I 
eagerly sought to cultivate the earliest possible acquaintance 
with this fresh production of his pen, Nor haye my ex- 
pectations of interest and profit been disappointed. The book 
is eminently instructive and edifying. ? ‘comprises four 
narratives, richly pervaded with a golden thread of most pre- 
cious reflections, naturally suggested by the facts and in- 
cidents described. ‘The first sketch is an ‘affectionate me- 
morial of the life and usefulness of ‘ Mary/ How,’ a parish 
orphan. We here se¢ what a beautiful character true reli- 
gion can create out of the most unpromising materials. The 
second section is a tender and touching bioggaphy of ‘ George 
Elliott,’ an idiot boy, belonging to the pastor's flock, and 
who had been bereft of his reason during an attack of 
hus-fever, which desolated the village homes, and filled 
‘the churchyard with swarms of new-made graves. The 
demon disease left him life, but robbed /hinr of his intellect. 
The next narrative, entitled ‘The Widow's Son,’ is the 
longest and the most thrilling in the group. It abounds 
with graphic power, alike in the delineafion of character, 
the description of scenes, and the analysis of mental opera- 
tions. The experience of the widow's ‘son is, with un- 
important variations, that of thousands; and, as a warning 
to indulgent and aspiring parents, as well as to young men 
when leaving home and entering red hae life, th 
affecting story ought to be read far and wide. Sad was the 
short career and terrible the end of poor Harry Carsdell! 
The closing sketch is of a poor dwarfed, deformed shoemaker, 
named Cooper Gent—one of the most (grotesque, musan- 
thropic, Ishmaelitish beings ever conceived of by human > 
imagination, yet who was mellowed and smelted down by the 
* London: John Farquhar Shaw. 
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mystic fires of Christian kindness and pastoral 


into an amiable and estimable character. The glory of God's 


grace spans the true tales of this volume like a rainbow—@ 


sign at once of promise and performance. To sell and to be 


read, the book only needs to be known.”’ 


** Here is an old friend with a new face,’ remarked Ellen: 
“*Tue MipsummMer ANNUAL FoR Yours,’ * is a neat little 


volume, containing twelve of the narratives published by the 


English Monthly Tract Socicty. Nine of them have already 


been favourably noticed by us; and it will suffice to observe 


concerning the other three, that they are quite equal in 
interest to their predecessors. It ought to be stated for the 


advantage of the young that the work is as suitable for 


Christmas as for Midsummer; and, indeed, it is just the 
thing to read to a party of children during their holidays.” _. 
“¢Awnie Lesxiz, on THE Litrte OrpuHan,’f is another 
well-written story for the young. It describes the early 
sorrows of an orphan child, who, on the death of her parents, 
was kindly adopted by a widowed aunt. Being an only child, — 
she had been spoiled by maternal indulgence, and on her 
introduction to her new home disclosed many unamiable , 
traits of character. These defects, however, by the judicious 


discipline of her aunt, were gradually eradicated, and Anme 


grew up an estimable girl, beloved by all who knew her. he 
fear there are many spoiled children in our land, to whom 


probably the perusal of the tale would prove a blessing.” 


** As an example of what may be done by a Christian mam, . 
to benefit the souls of strangers with whom he may be 
brought into contact in the various scenes of life,” said 
Augustus, ‘‘ I have been pleased by the perusal of this little” 
work, ‘Tur Fisuerman.’¢ ‘The tenour of the narrative B 


very simple. An English gentleman, during a vacation 


ramble in Wales, engages a man to attend him the following 
day on a fishing excursion. He was to be ready by a certaim, 


hour in the morning, with tackle and baits all prepared for 


starting. ‘The man, however, was slothful and dissipated, . 
and when the gentleman arrived, he found the fellow suffermg. 


hile hus 


from the effects of the previous night’s debauch, wl ‘ 


house was a scene of utter disorder and wretchedness. 


the loss of considerable time, they got off, and commenced 


their ‘sport.’ Not unmindful of the Saviour’s exhortation, 


stranger, with great tact and Christian wisdom, availed him- _ 
self of the opportunity thus afforded to him to become, while 
angling for fish, also a ‘fisher of men.’ Discoursing with lis 


* J. F. Shaw; and 27, Red Lion Square.. 
+ London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
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companion on the various artifices resorted to by accoms 


_ plished anglers, for the purpose of securifig their intended 
_ prey, he took occasion thereby, with remarkable adroitness, 
_ to set forth the activity of Satan, under the figure of a fisher- 
man. The interest of the poor man was thorouglily excited 


before the spiritual application was perceived; and when at 


length the meaning of the stranger broke upon his dark mind, 


his conscience was too much aroused to allow him to evade 
the lesson which was solemnly inculeated. The book will 
suit both the Christian man and the captive entangled by the 
great fisherman: to the former, it will supply a useful hint 
how to turn to profit every opportunity of doing good; and 
to the latter it will supply a faithful pictyre of his terrible 
condition and prospects.”’ 

Homety Worps Sones POR Workixe MEN AND 
Women, by Tue Rev. Cuartes Marsuaypu,’* is the title of 
two sixpenny works designed for the sons and daughters of 
toil. The first is addressed to Wives and Mothers, and the 
other to Young Women. They are written in a style adapted 
for those classes, and upon topics of never-failing interest to 
them. The advice is good, springing as it does from a mind 
well-informed respecting their peculiar wants, and a heart 
deeply sympathizing with their trials and femptations.”’ 

‘*We have already had our attention called,’’ said the 
Editor, ‘‘to an admirable series of cheap handbooks to know- 
ledge and behaviour, Here is another, specimen of these 
little works, of equal merit with those previously commended. 
It is entitled, ‘Tatking anp Depatine; or, Fluency of 
Speech attained without the sacrifice of Elegance and Sense : 
a Handbook of Conversation and Debate.’t There are few 
persons who could read this manual without deriving from 
it a hundred times the value of its trifling ;cost.”’ 

‘‘ But what works,”’ asked the Editor,'‘‘ are those, so re- | 
splendent in crimson, and purple, and gold, which Ellen and 
Emmeline seem to be so jealously guardizig 
Qh, most precious literary treasure’ !’’ exclaimed the 
former lady. ‘* The volume, in my temporary custody, is one 
of the happiest products of a cultivated mind, which it ever | 
was my delight to read. It has in it a quiet power of sug- 
gesting and working good, possessed by few books even in 
these days. Introduced into any family, where there are 
young people, it can scarcely fail to operate in a manner 
analogous to the sweetening and purifying tree, which Moses 
cast into the bitter waters of Marah, Thé restorative eflicacy 
‘consists in the moral excellence and religious truth embodied 


¢ Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 
+ London: Groombridge & Sons. 
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in the story. The interest of the work is of the most legiti. : 7 


mate and healthy kind, and springs chiefly from the ordinary. _. 
experiences and vicissitudes of domestic life. The title— | L 


‘Sister Kare; orn, THE Power oF InFivrNcE; By 


Appison, *—supplies a key to the scope and aim of the — 
really fascinating authoress. Sister Kate is the soul of the | 
tale. After the death of Mrs. Chester, she was invited by the — 
widower, who was her father by a previous marriage, to 
undertake the charge of the motherless children. This she ~ 


did; and the rather bulky volume is mainly occupied in 


tracing the blessed influence of her sweet disposition, pure ~ 
character, and intelligent piety upon all who came beneath © 
the spells of her holy influence. It is much to say, that of — 


the forty-eight chapters of which the work consists, there is | | 


not one which I was tempted to pass over. For a Christmas 


_or New Year’s present to the young, a more charming and 


useful book could not be selected.”’ | 
** Well,’”’ said Emmeline, ‘‘I know it is not the fashion 


with reviewers to indulge in strains of panegyric when giving 
their impressions of the works which come before them. 


There are cases, however, when praise is extorted willingly ~ 
or reluctantly. This book, ‘Marian Fauconer; or, STARS 
IN THE DarkneEss,’* is one of those instances in which it is 
both a duty and a pleasure to speak in high terms of com- 


-mendation. It is brilliantly written; the characters are 


drawn by the hand of a master; there are scenes described ~ 
bathed, at times, in a glow of genius, that remind me of 
Dickens’s best efforts ; while, amid and above the gloom, and 
sorrow, and tragedy, and folly, and crime, there shine with a 
sweet celestial lustre, what can never be found in the writings 
of the great modern fictionist, the ‘ Stars’ of religious hope, 
trust, and aspiration. Whoever desires a treat of a high 
order, should read this work.”’ | | 
‘‘T am glad to observe,” remarked Mrs. M., “that the 
laudable effort of Mrs. Carus Wilson, to provide profitable 
employment for the Sabbath in families, been so suc-— 


cessful. She has done much towards the solution of that : e 


difficult problem—how are religious parents at once 
interest and profit the junior members of a household during 
the intervals of Divine worship? The appearance of 
seventh series of ‘ScrrpruRE QvuESTIONING Caps, T clone 
shows how highly they have been appreciated and . 
May the present batch prove even more acceptable and 
than its predecessors.”” 


® Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Hamilton and Co. 
-+#London: J. F. shaw. | 
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